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To  the  Right  Honourable 

JOHN  Lord  S01EK5, 

Baron  of  EVES  HA  M. 


My  Lord, 

HHgH  HERE  is  a  Pleafure  in  owning  Obliga- 
tions which  it  is  an  Honour  to  have  re- 
ceived, but  fhould  I  publifh  any  Fa- 
vours done  me  by  Your  Lordfhip,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  Vani- 
ty than  Gratitude. 

I  had  a  very  early  Ambition  to  recommend  my 
felf  to  Your  Lordfhip's  Patronage,  which  yet  encreafed 
in  me  as  I  Travelled  through  the  Countries,  of  which  I 
here  give  Your  Lordfhip  fome  Account :  For  whate- 
ver great  Impreflions  an  Englijhman  muft  have  of  Your 
Lordfhip,  they  who  have  been  converfant  Abroad 
will  find  them  ftill  improved.  It  cannot  but  be  obvi- 
ous 
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ous  to  them,  that  though  they  fee  Your  Lordfhip's  Ad- 
mirers every  where,  they  meet  with  very  few  of  Your 
VVellwifhers  at  Paris  or  at  Rome.  And  I  could  not 
but  obferve  when  I  pafTed  through  moll:  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Governments  in  Europe,  that  their  Hopes  or 
Fears  for  the  Common  Caufe  rofe  or  fell  with  Your 
Lordfhip's  Intereft  and  Authority  in  England. 

I  here  prefent  Your  Lordfhip  with  the  Remarks 
that  I  made  in  a  Part  of  thefe  my  Travels ;  wherein, 
notwithflanding  the  Variety  of  the  Subject,  I  am  very 
fenfible  that  I  offer  nothing  New  to  Your  Lordfhip, 
and  can  have  no  other  Defign  in  this  Addrefs,  than 
to  declare  that  I  am, 


My  LO  RD, 


Tour  Lordfhifs  moji  Obliged,   and 


mofi  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 


J.  ADDISON. 


PREFACE. 


M>  HE  RE  is  certainly   n§  place    in   the  world 
where  a  man   may  travel  with  greater  plea- 
$£JM  fure  and  advantage  than  in  Italy.     One  finds 
"i§3  fomething  more  particular  in  the  face  of  the 
,^a    country ,  and  more  aJloniJJoing  in  the  works   of 
Nature,    than  can  be  met  with  in  any   other 
part  of  Europe.     It  is  the  great  fchool  of  Mu- 
fick  and  Painting,  and  contains  in  it  all  the  noble  ft  productions  of 
Statuary  and  Architecture  both  ancient  and  modern.     It  abounds 
with  cabinets  of  Curio fities,  and  vajl  collect  ions  of  all  kinds  of  An- 
tiquities.    No  other  country  in  the  world  has  fuch  a  variety   of 
Governments,  that  are  fo  different  in  their  Conflitutiens  and  jo  re- 
fined in  their  Politicks.     Tloere  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  nation  that 
is  not  famous  in  Hi/lory,  nor  fo  much  as  a  mountain  or  river  that 
has  not  been  the  fcene  offome  extraordinary  aBion. 

As  there  are  fezv  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunities  for  ex- 
amining fo  copious  a  fubject,  one  may  obferve  among  thofe  who  have 
.  written  on  Italy,  that  different  Authors  have  fucceeded  befl  on  dif- 
ferent forts  of  Curiofities.  Some  have  been  more  particular  m  their 
accounts  of  Pictures,  Statues  and  Buildings ;  fome  have  fe arched 
into  Libraries,  cabinets  of  Rarities,  and  collections  of  Medals,  as 
others  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  Infcriptions,  Rumes  and  Anti- 
quities. Among  the  Authors  of  our  own  country,  we  are  obliged  to 
the  Bifhop  ^/Salisbury,  for  his  maflerly  and  uncommon  obfervations 
on  the  Religion  and  Governments  of  Italy  :  LalTels  may  be  ufeful  in 
giving  us  the  names  of  fuch  Writers  as  have  treated  of  the  feveral 
States  through  which  he  paffed:  Mr.  Ray  is  to  be  valued  for  his 
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Obfervalions  on  the  Natural  productions  of  the  place.  Monfieur 
Miffon  has  wrote  a  more  correct  account  of  Italy  in  general  than 
any  before  him,  as  he  particularly  excells  in  the  Plan  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  has  given  us  in  true  and  lively  colours. 

There  are  fill  fever al  of  thefe  Topicks  that  are  far  from  being 
exhaufled,  as  there  are  many  new  fubjeBs  that  a  Traveller  may 
find  to  employ  himfelf  upon.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken 
notice  of  fever  al  Places  and  Antiquities  that  no  body  elfe  has  fpoken 
of,  fo,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in  common  with 
others,  that  are  not  either  fet  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with 
different  reflections.  I  have  taken  care  particularly  to  confider  the 
fever  al  pafjages  of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  Places  and  Curiofities  that  I  met  with ;  For  before  I  entered  on 
my  voyage  I  toGk  care  to  refreflo  my  memory  among  the  Claflic  Au- 
thors, and  to  make  fuch  collections  out  of  them  as  I  might  afterwards 
have  occafwn  for.  I  mnfl  confefs  it  was  not  one  of  the  leafl  enter- 
tainments that  I  met  with  in  travelling,  to  examine  thefe  fever  al 
Defcriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  f pot,  and  to  compare  the  natu- 
ral face  of  the  country  with  the  Landskips  that  the  Poets  have  given 
us  of  it.  However,  to  avoid  the  confufion  that  might  arife  from 
a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have  only  cited  fuch  verfes  as  have 
given  us  fome  Image  of  the  place,  or  that  have  fomethmg  el/e  be- 
fides  the  bare  Name  of  it  to. recommend  them. 
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N  the  twelfth  of  December ■,  1699,  I  fet  out 
from  Marfeilles  to  Genoa  in  a  Tartane,  and 
arrived  late  at  a  fmall  French  Port  called  Caf- 
JiSy  where  the  next  morning  we  were  not  a 
little  furprized  to  fee  the  mountains  about 
the  town  covered  with  green  Olive-trees,  or 
laid  out  in  beautiful  Gardens,  which  gave  us 
a  great  variety  of  pleafing  profpefts,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  mofl  unculti- 
vated of  them  produce  abundance  of  fweet 
plants,  as  Wild-Time,  Lavender,  Rofemary, 
Balme  and  Mirtle.  We  were  here  mown  at  a  diflance  the  Defarts,  which 
have  been  rendred  fo  famous  by  the  Penance  of  Mary  Magdalene,  who, 
after  her  arrival  with  Lazarus  and  Jofefb  of  Arimathea  at  Marfeilles,  is 
faid  to  have  wept  away  the  reft  of  her  life  among  thefe  folitary  rocks  and 
Vol.  II.  B  moun- 
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mountains.  It  is  fo  Romantic  a  fcene,  that  it  has  always  probably  given 
occalion  to  fuch  Chimerical  relations ;  for  it  is  perhaps  of  this  place  that 
Claudian  fpeaks,  in  the  following  defcription. 

Eft  locus  extremum  pandit  qua  Gallia  littus 

Oceani  pratentus  aquisy  qua  fertur  Ulyjfes- 

S anguine  libato  populum  movijfe  Silentum, 

lllic  'Vmbrarum  tenui  ftridore  volantum 

Flebilis  auditur  queftus ;  Jlmulachra  coloni 

Pallida  defunct ajque  vident  migrare figuras,  &c.       Cl.In.Ruf.L.  i. 

A  place  there  lyes  on  Gallia's  utmolt  bounds, 

Where  rifing  feas  infult  the  frontier  grounds. 

VlyJJes  here  the  blood  of  victims  fhed, 

And  rais'd  the  pale  aflembly  of  the  dead : 

Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  found 

Of  melancholy  ghofts,  that  hover  round; 

The  lab'ring  plow-man  oft  with  horror  fpies  ■> 

Thin  airy  fhapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rife,  > 

(A  dreadful  fcene ! )  and  skim  before  his  eyes.  3 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  Learned  than 
the  Voyage  of  Vlyjes;  fome  confining  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  others 
extending  it  to  the  great  Ocean,  and  others  afcribing  it  to  a  world  of  the 
Poet's  own  making ;  though  his  converfations  wkh  the  dead  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  in  the  Narbon  Gaul. 

Incultos  adiit  Laftrigonas  Antiphatenque^  ike. 
Atque  h<ec  ceu  noftras  inter funt  cognita  terras^ 
Fabulajive  novum  dedit  his  erroribus  orbem.  Tib.  L.  4. El.  r. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  convey'd, 
On  real  feas  to  real  fliores  he  flray'd  ; 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coait  to  coah\. 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  loft. 

The  next  day.  we  again  fet  fail,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way  'till  we 
were  forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St.  Remot  a  very  pretty  town  in  the 
Genoefe  dominions.  The  front  to  the  fea  is  not  large,  but  there  are  a- 
great  many  houfes  behind  it,  built  up  the  fide  of  the  mountain  to  avoid 
the  winds  and  vapours  that  come  from  fea.  We  here  faw  feveral  perfons, 
that  in  the  midfl;  of  'December  had  nothing  over  their  moulders  but  their 
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fliirts,  without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for 
the  poorer  fort,  to  be  born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  the  greateft  incon- 
venience, to  which  thofe  of  our  northern  nations  are  fubject;  and  indeed 
without  this  natural  benefit  of  their  climates,  the  extreme  mifery  and  po- 
verty that  are  in  moll  of  the  Italian  governments  would  be  infupporta- 
ble.  There  are  at  St.  Remo  many  plantations  of  Palm-trees,  though  they  do 
not  grow  in  other  parts  oft  Italy.  We  failed  from  hence  directly  for  Genoa, 
and  had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which  is 
very  remarkable  for  tempefts  and  fcarcity  of  fifli.  It  is  probable  one  may 
be  the  caufe  of  the  other,  whether  it  be  that  the  filher-men  cannot  em- 
ploy their  art  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  fo  troubled  a  fea,  or  that  the  fifli 
do  not  care  for  inhabiting  fuch  flormy  waters. 

—  Atrum 

'Defendens  pifces  hjemat  mare Hor.Sa.  z.  li.  z. 

While  black  with  florms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls, 
And  from  the  rimer's  art  defends  her  finny  moles. 

We  were  forced  to  lye  in  it  two  days,  and  our  Captain  thought  his  Ship 
in  fo  great  danger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  confefs'd  himfelf  to  a 
Capuchin  who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at  laft,  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  fide-wind,  we  were  driven  back  in  a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Mona- 
co. Lucan  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  the  Harbour  that  we  found  fo 
very  welcome  to  us,  after  the  great  danger  we  had  efcaped. 

Quaque  fub  Hercitleo  facratus  nomine  portus 

IJrget  rupe  cava  pelagus :  non  Corns  in  ilium 

Jus  habet  ant  Zefhyrtis:  Solus  Jita  littora  tnrbat 

Circiusy  et  tutd  frobibet  Jiatione  Monaci.  Lib.  I. 

The  winding  rocks  a  fpacious  harbour  frame, 
That  from  the  great  Alcides  takes  its  name : 
Fenc'd  to  the  weft,  and  to  the  north  it  lyes ; 
But  when  the  winds  in  fouthern  quarters  rife, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  fport, 
And  fudden  tempefts  rage  within  the  port. 

On  the  Promontory  where  the  town  of  Monaco  now  Hands,  was  for- 
merly the  temple  of  Hercules  Monacus,  which  ftill  gives  the  name  to 
this  fmall  Principality. 

B  %  Aggerihus 
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Aggeribus  focer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monaci 

<De fce»  dens. Virg.  JEn.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in>  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco. The  chief  of  them  is  fituate  on  a  rock  which  runs  out  into  the 
fea,  and  is  well  fortified,  by  nature.  It  was  formerly  under  the  protecti- 
on of  the  Spaniard,  but  not  many  years  fince  drove  out  the  Spanijh  gar- 
rilbn,  and  received  a  French  one,  which  confifts  at  prefent  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  paid  and  officer'd  by  the  French  King.  The  officer  who 
fhovved  me  the  Palace  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  ma- 
iler and  the  King  of  France,  amid  ft  all  the  confufions  of  Europe ;  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has  handlbme  apartments,, 
that  are  many  of  them  hung  with  pictures  of  the  reigning  Beauties  in  the 
court  of  France.  But  the  bell  of  the  furniture  was  at  Rome,,  where  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  relided  at  that  time  ambaflador.  We  here  took  a  lit- 
tle boat  to  creep  along  the  fea-fhore  as  far  as  Genoa ;  but  at  Savonat 
finding  the  fea  too  rough,  we  were  forced  to  make  the  beft  of  our  way 
by  land,  over  very  rugged  mountains  and  precipices:  For  this  road  is 
much  more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Genoefe  are  efteemed  extremely  cunning,  induftrious,  and  inur'd 
to  hardfhip  above  the  reft  of  the  Italians ;  which  was  likewife  the  chara- 
cter of  the  old  Ligurians.  And  indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  while  the  Barren- 
riefs  of  their  country  continues,  that  the  Manners  of  the  inhabitants  do 
not  change:  Since  there  is  nothing  makes  men  marper,  and  fets  their 
hands  and  wits  more  at  work  than  Want.  The  Italian  proverb  fays  of 
the  Genoefe,  that  they  have  a  fea  without  fijh,  land  without  trees,  and 
men  without  faith.  The  character  the  Latin  poets  have  given  of  them  is 
not  much  different. 

AJfuetumque  malo  Ligurem  Virg.  G.  2, 

The  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind. 

—Ternix  Ligur.  Sil.  It.  El.  8. 

Fallaces  Ligur es.  Auf.  Eid.  12. 

Apenninicola  be  Hat  or  f Hits  Auni 

Hand  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  fallere  fata  finebant.  iEn.  u. 

Yet,  like  a  true  Ligurian,  born  to  cheat, 
(At  leaft  whilft  Fortune  favour'd  his  deceit.)  " 

Vane 
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Vane  Ligur,  frujlraque  animis  elate  fuperbis^ 

Nequicqnam  patrias  tentajli  lubricus  artes.  Id. 

Vain  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maid, 

Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thy  felf  haft  laid. 

On  others  pracliie  thy  Ligurian  arts  ; 

Thin  ftratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  loft  on  me ;  nor  lhalt  thou  fafe  retire, 

With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  fire.  T)ryden. 

■  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  flanding  along  the  fea-fhore 
on  both  fides  of.  Genoa,  which  make  the  town  appear  much  longer  than 
it  is,  to.  thofe  that  fail,  by  it.  The  City  it  felf  makes  the  nobleft  ihow  of 
any  in  the  world.  The  houfes  are  moft  of  them  painted  on  the  outiide  ; 
fo  that  they  look  extreamly  gay  and  lively,  befides  that  they  are  efteemed 
the  higheft  in  Europe,  and  Hand  very  thick  together.  The  New-ftreet  is 
a  double  range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  ex- 
cellent fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greateft  Princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot  how- 
ever be  reconciled  to  their  manner  of  painting  feveral  of  the  Genoefe 
houfes.  Figures,  perfpectives,  or  pieces  of  hiflory  are  certainly  very  or- 
namental, as  they  are  drawn  on  many  of  the  walls,  that  would  otherwise 
look  too  naked  and  uniform  without  them :  But  inftead  of  thefe,  one 
often  fees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered  with  painted  pillars  of  different 
orders.  If  thefe  were  fo  many  true  columns  of  marble,  fet  in  their  pro- 
per architecture,  they  would  certainly  very  much  adorn  the  places  where 
they  ftand,  but  as  they  are  now,  they  only  fhew  us  that  there  is  fome-  : 
thing  wanting,  and  that  the  palace,  which  without  thefe  counterfeit  pil- 
lars would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  might  have  been  more  perfect  by  the 
addition  of  fuch  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Villa  Imperialc,  at  a  mile 
diftance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing  of  this  paint  upon  it,  confifts  of 
a  'Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is  much  the  handfomeft  of 
any  I  faw  there.  The  Duke  of  T)oria\  palace  has  the  bert  outfide  of 
any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Durazzo  is  the  beft  furnifhed  within  There 
is  one  room  in  the  firft,  that  is  hung  with  tapeftry,  in  which  are  wrought 
the  figures  of  the  great  perfons,  that  the  family  has  produced ;  as  per- 
haps there  is  no  houfe  in  Europe^  that  can  fhow  a  longer  line  of  heroes, 
that  have  fiill  acted  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Andrew  T>oria  has  a 
{latue  erected  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  Doge's  palace,  with  the  glori- 
ous title  of  Deliverer  of  the  common-wealth ;  and  one  of  his  family  ano- 
ther, 
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ther,  that  calls  him  its  Preferver.  In  the  Doge's  palace,  are  the  rooms* 
where  the  great  and  little  Council  with  the  two  Colleges  hold  their  afiem- 
blies ;  but  as  the  State  of  Genoa  is  very  poor,  tho'  feveral  of  its  Members 
are  extreamly  rich,  fo  one  may  obferve  infinitely  more  fplendor  and  mag- 
nificence in  particular  perfons  houfes,  than  in  thofe  that  belong  to  the 
publick.  But  we  find  in  mofl  of  the  ftates  of  Europe>  that  the  people 
ihow  the  greateft  marks  of  poverty,  where  the  governors  live  in  the 
greateft  magnificence.  The  churches  are  very  fine,  particularly  that  of 
the  Annunciation,  which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  in  the  infide,  all  but 
one  corner  of  it  being  covered  with  ftatues,  gilding,  and  paint.  A  man 
would  expecl,  in  fo  very  ancient  a  town  of  Italy,  to  find  fome  conside- 
rable antiquities ;  but  all  they  have  to  fliow  of  this  nature  is  an  old  Ro- 
firum  of  a  Roman  fhip,  that  llands  over  the  door  of  their  arfenal.  It  is 
not  above  a  foot  long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought  the 
beak  of  a  (hip,  had  not  it  been  found  in  fo  probable  a  place  as  the  haven. 
It  is  all  of  Iron,  fafliioned  at  the  end  like  a  Boar's  head ;  as  I  have  feen 
it  reprefented  on  medals,  and  on  the  Column  a  Roftrata  in  Rome.  I  faw 
at  Genoa  Signior  Micconis  famous  colleftion  of  fhells,  which,  as  Father 
Buonani  thejefuite  has  fince  told  me,  is  one  of  the  belt  in  Italy.  I  know 
nothing  more  remarkable,  in  the  government  of  Genoa,  than  the  Bank  of 
St.  George,  made  up  of  fuch  branches  of  the  revenues,  as  have  been  fet 
apart,  and  appropriated  to  the  difcharging  of  feveral  fums,  that  have  been 
borrowed  from  private  perfons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the  common- 
wealth. Whatever  inconveniencies  the  ftate  has  laboured  under,  they 
have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  violating  the  publick  credit,  or  of  a- 
lienating  any  part  of  thefe  revenues  to  other  ufes,  than  to  what  they 
have  been  thus  affigned.  The  adminiftration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens,  which  gives  them  a  great  autho- 
rity in  the  ftate,  and  a  powerful  influence  over  the  common  people. 
This  bank  is.  generally  thought  the  greateft  load  on  the  Genoefe,  and  the 
managers  of  it  have  been  reprefented  as  a  fecond  kind  of  Senate,  that 
break  the  Uniformity  of  government,  and  deftroy,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
Fundamental  conftitution  of  the  ftate.  It  is  however  very  certain,  that 
the  people  reap  no  fmall  advantages  from  it,  as  it  diftributes  the  power  a- 
mong  more  particular  members  of  the  republick,  and  gives  the  commons 
a  figure :  So  that  it  is  no  fmall  Check  upon  the  Ariftocracy,  and  may  be 
one  reafon,  why  the  Genoefe  Senate  carries  it  with  greater  moderation 
towards  their  fubjefts,  than  the  Venetian. 

It 
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It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republick  of  Genoa,  if  fhe  had  follow- 
ed the  example  of  her  fifter  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting  her  Nobles  to 
make  any  purchafe  of  lands  or  houfes  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
prince.    For  at  prefent  the  Greatefl,  among  the  Genoeje,  are  in  part  fub- 
je&s  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  reafon  of  their  eftates  that  lye  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.    The  Spaniards  tax  them  very  high  upon  occafion, 
and  are  fo  fenlible  of  the  advantage  this  gives  them  over  the  republick, 
that  they  will  not  fuffer  a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoefe,  who 
mull  find  a  purchafer  among  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to 
fell.    For  this  reafon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  fums  of  mony 
which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Genoefe,  they  are  under  a  neceility,  at  pre- 
fent, of  being  in  the  intereft  of  the  French,  and  would  probably  continue 
fo,  though  all  the  other  States  of  Italy  entered  into  a  league  againlt  them. 
Genoa  is  not  yet  fecure  from  a  Bombardment,  though  it  is  not  fo  expofed  as 
formerly ;  for,  fince  the  Infult  of  the  French,  they  have  built  a  mole9 
with  fome  little  ports,  and  have  provided  themfelves  with  long  guns  and 
mortars.     It  is  eafie  for  thofe  that  are  flrong  at  fea  to  briDg  them  to 
what  terms  they  pleafe ;  for  having  but  very  little  arable  land,  they  are 
forced  to  fetch  all  their  corn  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  other  foreign 
countries ;  except  what  comes  to  them  from  Lombardy,    which  probably 
goes  another  way,  whilfl  it  furnifhes  two  great  armies  with  provilions. 
Their  Fleet,  that  formerly  gained  fo  many  victories  over,  the  Saracens? 
Tifans,  Venetians,  Turks  and  Spaniards,  that  made   them  mailers  of 
Crete,    Sardinia,   Majorca,  Minorca,   Negrepont,   Lesbos,    Malta,    that 
fettled  them  in  Scio,  Smyrna,  Achaia,   Theodojia,  and  feveral  towns  on 
the  eaftern  confines  of  Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  fix  gallies.    When  they 
had  made  an  addition  of  but  four  new  ones,  the  King  of  France  fent  his 
orders  to  fupprefs  them,  telling  the  republick  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
knew  very  well  how  many  they  had  occafion  for.    This  little  fleet  ferves 
only  to  fetch  them  wine  and  corn,  and  to  give  their  ladies  an  airing  in 
the  fummer-feafon.     The  republick  of  Genoa  has  a  crown  and  fceptre  for 
its  Doge,  by  reafon  of  their  conqueil  of  Corjica,  where  there  was  for- 
merly a  Saracen  King.    This  indeed  gives  their  ambafladors  a  more  ho- 
nourable reception  at  fome  courts,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  may  teach  their 
people  to  have  a  mean  notion  of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  that  Monarchy  is  the  more  honourable.     The  old 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made  ufe  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of  politicks 
to  infpire  their  people  with  a  contempt  of  Kings,  whom  they  treated  with 
infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  their  triumphal  chariots. 

T  A  VI  A, 


[8] 


TAVIA,    MIL  AN,  toe 


FROM  Genoa  we  took  chaife  for  Milan,  and  by  the  way  (lopped 
at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at 
preient  a  poor  town.    We  here  faw  the  Convent  of  Aujlin  Monks, 
who  about  three  years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  Body  of  the 
Saint,  that  gives  the  name  to  their  Order.    King  Luitprand,  whole  allies 
are  in  the  lame  church,  brought  hither  the  corps,  and  was  very  induftri- 
ous  to  conceal  it,  left  it  might  be  abufed  by  the  barbarous  nations,  which 
at  that  time  ravaged  Italy.    One  would  therefore  rather  wonder  that  it 
has  not  been  found  out  much  earlier,  than  that  it  is  difcovered  at  laft. 
The  Fathers  however  do  not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  difcovery  they 
have  made;  for  there  are  Canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  fame  Church 
in  their  hands,  that  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  the  Body  of  the  Saint, 
nor  is  it  yet  recognized  by  the  Pope.  The  Monks  fay  for  themfelves,  that 
the  very  Name  was  written  on  the  Urn  where  the  allies  lay,  and  that  in  an 
old  record  of  the  convent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  interred  between 
the  very  wall  and  the  altar  where  they  were  taken  up.  They  have  alrea- 
dy too,  as  the  Monks  told  us,  begun  to  juftifie  themfelves  by  miracles.  At 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  cloifters  of  this  convent  are  bury'd  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  were  both  killed  in  the  fa- 
mous battel  of  Pavia.    Their  Monument  was  erecled  to  them  by  one 
Charles  Parker,  an  Ecclefialtic,  as  I  learned  from  the  infeription,  which  I 
cannot  omit  tranferibing,  fmce  I  have  not  feen  it  printed. 

Cap  to  a  Milite  Cafareo  Francifco  I.    Gallorum  Rege  in  agro  Papienfi 

Anno  1515.  11.  Feb.  inter  alios  proceres,  qui  ex  fuis  in  prcelio  occifi  Jitntt 

occubuerunt  duo  illujlrijjimi  principes,  Francifcus  T)ux  Lotharingia,  et 

Richardus  de  la  'Poole  Anglus  T)ux  Suffolcia  a  Rege  Tyranno  Hen.  VIII. 

pulfus  regno.     Quorum  corpora  hoc  in  ccenobio  et  ambitu  per  annos  57. 

fine  honor e  tumulatafunt.     Tandem  Carolus  'Parker  a  Morley,  Richardi 

proximus  coufanguineus,  Regno  Anglia  a  Regind  Elifabethd  ob   Catholi- 

camfidem  e/ccJus,  beneficentid  tamen  Philippi  Regis  Cath.  Hifpaniarum 

Monarchy  InvicTtJJimi  in  Statu  Mediolanenfi  Jufientatus,  hoc  qualecunque 

monumentum,  pro  rerum  fuarum  tenuitate,  charijjimo propinquo  et  illujlrif- 

Jimis 
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Jlmis  prinapibus  pofu'vt,  <;.  Sept.  i$2z.et pof fuum  exilium  2,3.  majora  et 
honor  ificentiora  commendans  Lotharingicis.     Viator precare  Quietem. 

This  pretended  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard  de  la  Toole,-  Brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry  the  eighth.  In  his 
banifliment  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  had 
been  funk  in  the  family  ever  fince  the  attainder  of  the  great  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  lixth.  He  fought  very  bravely  in  the 
battel  of  Tavia,  and  was  magnificently  interr'd  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
who,  tho'  an  enemy,  aflifted  at  his  funeral  in  mourning. 

Tarker  himfelf  is  bury'd  in  the  fame  place  with  the  following  infeription. 

D.    O.    M. 

Carolo  T archer  0  a  Morley  Anglo  ex  illuftriffimd  clariffimd  Jlirpe.  Qui 
Epifcopus  T>es,  ob  fidem  Catholicam  acJus  in  Exilium  An.  xxxi.  peregri- 
natus  ab  InvicJiJf.  'Phil.  Rege  Hifpan.  honejliffimis  pietatis  et  conftan- 
ti<e  pramiis  ornatus  moritur  Anno  a  partu  Virginis,  M.  D.  C.  xi.  Men, 
Septembris. 

In  Tavia  is  an  univerfity  of  feven  colleges,  one  of  them  called  the 
college  of  Borrome'e,  very  large,  and  neatly  built.  There  is  likewife  a  fla- 
tue  in  brafs  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horfeback,  which  the  people  of  the 
place  call  Charles  the  fifth,  and  fome  learned  men  Confantine  the  Great. 

Tavia  is  the  Ticiuum  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
river  Ticinus  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Tefin.  This  river 
falls  into  the  To,  and  is  exceffively  rapid.  The  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  fays, 
that  he  ran  down  with  the  Itream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of 
but  one  rower.  I  do  not  know  therefore  why  Stilus  Italicus  has  repre- 
fented  it  as  fo  very  gentle  and  ftill  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  defcription 
he  has  given  us  of  it. 

Caruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  flagna  vadofo 

Terfpicuus  fervat,  turbarinefcia,  fundo, 

Ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquor  em  \ 

Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 

Argutos  inter  (volucrum  certamina)  cantus 

Somniferam  duett  lucenti  gurgite  lymph  am.  L.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Ticinus  flows, 

And  through  the  chryilal  ftream  the  fhining  bottom  fhows : 

Vol.  II.  C  Scarce 
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Scarce  can  the  fight  difcover  if  it  moves ; 
So  wond'rous  flow  amidlt  the  fhady  groves, 
And  tuneful  Birds  that  warble  on  its  fides, 
Within  its  gloomy  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  Poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  clear- 
nefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  itream,  but  in  Italy  one  ieldom  lees  a  ri- 
ver that  is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  moil  of  them  falling  down  from 
the  mountains,  that  make  their  waters  very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas 
the  Tefin  is  only  an  outlet  of  that  vaft  lake,  which  the  Italians  now  call 
the  Lago  Maggiore. 

I  faw  between  Tavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of  Carthujians,  which  is 
very  fpacious  and  beautiful.  Their  church  is  extremely  fine,  and  curioufly 
adorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  ftruelure. 

I  could  not  flay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  fee  the  great  church 
that  I  had  heard  fo  much  of,  but  was  never  more  deceived  in   my  expe- 
ctation than  at  my  firfl  entering:  For  the  front,  which  was  all  I  had  feen 
of  the  outfide,  is  not  half  tinifhed,  and  the  infide  is  fo  fmutted  with  duff, 
and  the  fmoke  of  lamps,  that  neither  the  marble,  nor  the  filver,  nor  brafs- 
works  fliow  themfelves  to  an  advantage.    This  vafl  Gothic  pile  of  building 
is  all  of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  would  have  been  of  the  fame 
matter  with  the  reft,  had  not  its  weight  rendered  it  improper  for  that 
part  of  the  building.     But  for  the  reafon  I  have  juffc  now  mentioned,  the 
outfide  of  the  church  looks  much  whiter  and  frefher  than  the  infide;  for 
where  the  marble  is  fo  often  wafhed  with  rains,  it  preferves  it  felf  more 
beautiful  and  unfullied,  than  in  thofe  parts  that  are  not  at  all  expofed  to 
the  weather.    That  fide  of  the  church  indeed,  which  faces  the  Tramon- 
tane wind,  is  much  more  unfightly  than  the  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  duft 
and  fmoke  that  are  driven  againft  it.     This  profufion  of  marble,  though 
aftoniihing  to  ftrangers,  is  not  very  wonderful  in  a  country  that  has  fo 
many  veins  of  it  within  its  bowels.     But  though  the  ftones  are  cheap,  the 
working  of  them  is  very  expenfive.    It  is  generally  faid  there  are  eleven 
thoufand  ftatues  about  the  church,  but  they  reckon  into  the  account  eve- 
ry particular  figure  in  the  hiftory-pieces,  and  feveral  little  Images  which 
make  up  the  equipage  of  thofe  that  are  larger.  There  are  indeed  a  great 
multitude  of  fuch  as  are  bigger  than  the  life:  I  reckoned  above  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  on  the  outfide  of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three  fides 
of  it;  and  thefe  are  not  half  fo  thick  fet  as  they  intend  them.    The  fta- 
mtes  are  all  of  marble,  and  generally  well  cut ;  but  the  moft  valuable  one 

they 
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they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholomew,  new-flead,  with  his  skin  hanging  over 
his  moulders :  It  is  efleemed  worth  its  weight  in  gold :  They  have  inicribed 
this  verfe  on  the  Pedeftal,  to  mow  the  value  they  have  for  the  workman, 

Nbn  me  Praxiteles  fed  Marcus  finxit  Agratl. 

Left  at  the  fculptor  doubtfully  you  guefs, 
'Tis  Marc  Agrati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is  juft  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  a  little  fubterraneous 
Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borrome'e,  where  I  faw  his  body,  in  E 
pifcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  flnine  of  rock-chryflal.  His  cha- 
pel is  adorned  with  abundance  of  filver  work:  He  was  but  two  and  twen- 
ty years  old  when  he  was  chofen  Arch-bifhop  of  Milan,  and  forty  fix  at 
his  death ;  but  made  fo  good  ufe  of  fo  fhort  a  time,  by  his  works  of  cha- 
rity and  munificence,  that  his  countrymen  blefs  his  memory,  which  is  flill 
frefh  among  them.  He  was  canonifed  about  a  hundred  years  ago :  and 
indeed  if  this  honour  were  due  to  any  man,  I  think  fuch  publick-fpirited 
virtues  may  lay  a  jufter  claim  to  it,  than  a  four  retreat  from  mankind,  a 
fiery  zeal  againft  Heterodoxies,  a  fet  of  chimerical  virions,  or  of  whimfi- 
cal  penances,  which  are  generally  the  qualifications  of  Roman  Saints.  Mi- 
racles indeed  are  required  of  all  who  afpire  to  this  dignity,  becaufe  they 
fay  an  Hypocrite  may  imitate  a  Saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  thefe 
they  attribute  in  a  great  number  to  him  I  am  fpeaking  of.  His  merit,  and 
the  importunity  of  his  countrymen,  procured  his  Canonization  before  the 
ordinary  time ;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  not  to  allow  this 
honour,  ordinarily,  'till  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  perfon,  who  is 
candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  all  his  contem- 
poraries will  be  worn  out,  who  could  contradict  a  pretended  miracle,  or 
remember  any  infirmity  of  the  Saint.  One  would  wonder  that  Roman 
Catholicks,  who  are  for  this  kind  of  worihip,  do  not  generally  addrefs 
themfelves  to  the  holy  Apoftles,  who  have  a  more  unquestionable  right  to 
the  title  of  Saints  than  thofe  of  a  modern  date ;  but  thefe  are  at  prefent 
quite  out  of  fafhion  in  Italy,  where  there  is  fcarce  a  great  town,  which 
'does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  one  of 
their  own  making.  This  renders  it  very  fufpicious,  that  the  interests  of 
particular  families,  religious  orders,  convents,  or  churches,  have  too  great 
a  fway  in  their  Canonizations.  When  I  was  at  Milan  I  faw  a  book  new- 
ly published,  that  was  dedicated  to  the  prefent  head  of  the  Borromean 
family,  and  entitled,  A  dijcourfe  on  the  humility  o/Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  St- 
Charles  borrome'e.  C  z  The 
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The  great  church  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpits  of  brafs,  each  of  them 
running  round  a  large  pillar-like  a  gallery,  and  fupported  by  huge  figures 
of  the  fame  metal.  The  hiflory  of  our  Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  blefled 
Virgin,  (for  it  begins  with  her  birth,  and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  Hea- 
ven, that  of  our  Saviour  coming  in  by  way  of  Epifode)  is  finely  cut  in 
marble  by  Andrew  Biffy.  This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks,  which 
run  up  as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  reft  they 
mow  a  fragment  of  our- countryman  Becket,  as  indeed  there  are  very  few 
treafuries  of  relicks  in  Italy  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  Saint. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  count  up  the  riches  of  filver,  gold,  and  precious 
ftones,  that  are  amafs'd  together  in  this  and  feveral  other  churches  of  Mi- 
lan. I  was  told,  that  in  Milan  there  are  fixty  convents  of  women,  eighty 
of  men,  and  two  hundred  churches.  At  the  Celejliues  is  a  picture  inFref- 
co  of  the  marriage  of  Carta,  very  much  efteemed  ;  but  the  painter,  whe- 
ther defignedly  or  not,  has  put  fix  fingers  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fi- 
gures :  They  (how  the  gates  of  a  church  that  St.  Ambrcfc  fhut  againfl  the 
Emperor  Theodo/ius,  as  thinking  him  unfit  to  afTift  at  divine  fervice,  'till  he 
had  done  fome  extraordinary  penance  for  his  barbarous  maflacring  the 
inhabitants  of  Thefalonica.  That  Emperor  was  however  fo  far  from  being 
.difpleafed  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Saint,  that  at  his  death  he  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  children.  Several  have  picked  fplinters  of  wood 
out  of  the  gates  for  relicks.  There  is  a  little  chapel  lately  re-edifyed, 
where  the  fame  Saint  baptized  St.  Auftin.  An  infeription  upon  the  wall 
of  it  fays,  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  and  on  this  occafion,  that  he  firit, 
fung  his  Te  T)eum,  and  that  his  great  convert  anfwered  him  verfe  by  verfe. 
In  one  of  the  churches  I  faw  a  pulpit  and  confeflional,  very  finely  inlaid 
with  Lapis- Lazuli,  and  feveral  kinds  of  marble,  by  a  Father  of  the 
convent.  It  is  veryJucky  for  a  Religious,  who  has  fo  much  time  on  his 
hands,  to  be  able  to  amufe  himfelf  with  works  of  this  nature ;  and  one 
often  finds  particular  members  of  convents,  who  have  excellent  mecha- 
nical genius's,  and  divert  themfelves,  at  leifure  hours,  with  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture,  Gardening,  and  feveral  kinds  of  handycrafts.  Since 
I  have  mentioned  confeffionals,  I  mail  fet  down  here  fome  inscriptions 
that  I  have  feen  over  them  in  Romau-cztholick  countries,  which  are  all 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  regard  either  the  Penitent  or  the  Father.     Abi, 

OJiende  Te  ad  Sacerdotem Ne  t  ace  at  pup  ilia  oculi  tui 1  bo  ad 

fatrem  meum  et  dicam,  'Pater peccavi ~-Soluta  erunt  in  Ccelis 

Redi  Anima  mea  in  Requiem  tuam Vade,  et  ne  deinceps  pecca 

Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  fatigati  ejlis  et  one- 

rati 
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rati—Corriftet  me  jujlus  in  mifericordtd Vide  Ji  via  iniquitatis 

in  me  eft,  et  deduc  me  in  via  aternd Vt  audiret  gemitus  compedi- 

torum.  I  faw  the  Ambrofian  library,  where,  to  fliow  the  Italian  genius, 
they  have  fpent  more  mony  on  pictures  than  on  books.  Among  the 
heads  of  feveral  learned  men  I  met  with  no  Englijhman,  except  Bifhop 
Fijher,  whom  Henry  the  eighth  put  to  death  for  not  owning  his  fupre- 
macy.  Books  are  indeed  the  leaft  part  of  the  furniture  that  one  ordina- 
rily goes  to  fee  in  an  Italian  library,  which  they  generally  fet  off  with 
pictures,  ftatues,  and  other  ornaments,  where  they  can  afford  them,  af- 
ter the  example  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans. 


-'Plena  omnia  gypfb 


Chryfippi  invenias  :  nam  perfcfiiffimus  horum 

Si  quis  Ariftotelem  Jimilem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 

Et  jubet  arche  typos  p  lute  urn  fervare  C leant  has.  Juv.  S.  z. 

Chry/ippus'  flatue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  fludy  fineft,  is  molt  read; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Ariftotle\  head 

Carv'd  to  the  life,  has  once  adorn'd  his  fhelf, 

Strait  fets  up  for  a  Stagyrite  himfelf.  Tate. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  feveral  rarities  often  defcri- 
bed  by  travellers,  as  BrugeaVs  elements,  a  head  of  Titian  by  his  own 
hand,  a  manufcript  in  Latin  of  Jofephus,  which  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury 
fays  was  written  about  the  age  of  Theodofius,  and  another  of  Leonardus 
Vincius,  which  King  James  the  firft  could  not  procure  though  he  prof- 
fered for  it  three  thoufand  Spanijb  Piftoles.  It  confifls  of  defignings  in  me- 
chanifm  and  engineering :  I  was  fhown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mor- 
tars, as  they  are  now  ufed.  Canon  Settala's  cabinet  is  always  fhown  to  a 
ftranger  among  the  curiofities  of  Milan,  which  I  ihall  not  be  particular  up- 
on, the  printed  account  of  it  being  common  enough.  Among  its  natural 
curiofities  I  took  particular  notice  of  apiece  of  chryftal,  that  enclofed  a 
couple  of  drops,  which  looked  like  water  when  they  were  fhaken,  though 
perhaps  they  are  nothing  but  bubbles  of  air.  It  is  fuch  a  rarity  as  this 
that  I  faw  at  Vendome  in  France,  which  they  there  pretend  is  a  tear  that 
our  Saviour  fhed  over  Lazarus,  and  was  gather'd  up  by  an  Angel,  who 
put  it  in  a  little  chryftal  vial,  and  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  famous  Tere  Mabillon  is  now  engaged  in  the  vindication  of 
this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vendome, 

would 
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would  have  fuppreflcd,  as  a  falfe  and  ridiculous  relick,  in  a  book  that  he 
has  dedicated  to  his  diocefan  the  Biihop  of  Blots.  It  is  in  the  pofleflion 
of  a  BenedicTtn  convent,  which  raifes  a  confiderable  revenue  out  of  the 
devotion  that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the  moil  learned  Father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  fuch  a  curiofity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  Claudian  has  ce- 
lebrated in  about  half  a  fcore  epigrams. 

Sollbus  indomitum  glacies  Alpina  rigorem 

Sumebat,  nimio  jam  preciofa  gelu. 
Nee  potuit  toto  mentiri  corpore  gemmam, 

Sed  medio  manfit  proditor  orbe  latex : 
ductus  honor ;  liquidi  crefcunt  miracula  faxi, 

Et  confervata  plus  meruiftis  aqua. 

Deep  in  the  fnowy  Alpes  a  lump  of  Ice 
By  frofts  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price  ; 

Proof  to  the  Sun,  it  now  fecurely  lies, 

And  the  warm  Dog-itar's  hotteil  rage  defies : 

Yet  flill  unripen'd  in  the  dewy  mines, 

Within  the  ball  a  trembling  water  mines, 

That  through  the  chryital  darts  its  fpurious  rays, 

And  the  proud  {tone's  original  betrays; 

But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  chryftal  mixt, 

Are  valu'd  more,  than  if  in  Rubies  fixt. 

As  I  walk'd  through  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Milan,  I  was  furprized  to 
read  the  following  infeription,  concerning  a  Barber  that  had  confpired 
with  the  Commiirary  of  health  and  others  to  poifon  his  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  a  void  fpace  where  his  houfe  ftood,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  a  Pil- 
lar, fuperfcribed  Colonna  In  fame.  The  ftory  is  told  in  handfome  Latin, 
which  I  fhall  fet  down,  as  having  never  feen  it  tranferibed. 

Hie,  ubi  hac  Area  patens  eft, 

Surgebat  olim  Tonftriua 

Jo'  Jacobi  Mora: 
G^ui  facta  cum  Gulielmo  Tlatea  publ.  Sanit.  Commi_fario 

Et  cum  a  His  Conjpiratione, 

'Dum  peftis  atrox  faviret, 
Lethiferis  unguentis  hue  et  illuc  afperjls 

T  lures  ad  diram  mortem  compulit. 

Hos 
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Hos  igitur  ambos,  hofies  patria  judicatos% 

Excelfb  in  Tlaujlro 
Candenti  prius  vellicatos  forcipe 
Et  dexterd  mulcJatos  manu 
Rota  infringi 
Rot  £  que  intextos  poft  boras  fix  jugular  i, 

Comburi  deinde, 
Ac,  ne  quid  tarn  Sceleftorum  bominum  reliqui  Jit, 
Tublicatis  bonis 
Cineres  in  flumen  projici 
Senatus  jujjlt  : 
Cujus  rei  memoria  aterna  ut  Jit, 
Hanc  domum,  Sceleris  officinam. 

Solo  aquari, 
Ac  nunquam  in  pojlerum  rejici, 
Et  erigi  Columnam, 
Qua  vacatur  In/amis, 
Idem  ordo  mandavit, 
Yrocul  hinc  procul  ergo 

Boni  Cives, 
Ne  Vos  Infelix  Infame  Jblum 

Commaculet  i 
M.  D.  C.  xxx.  Kal.  Augujli. 
rrajide  Tub.  Sanitatis  M.  Antonio  Month  Senatore  R.  Juftitia  Cap, 
Jo.  Baptijld  Viceeomit. 

The  citadel  of  Milan  is  thought  a  ftrong  fort  in  Italy,  and  has  held 
out  formerly  after  the  conqueft  of  the  reft  of  the  dutchy.  The  governor 
of  it  is  independent  on  the  governor  of  Milan ;  as  the  Terjians  ufed  to 
make  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  fortrefles  of  different  conditions  and  in* 
terefts,  to  prevent  confpiracies. 

At  two  miles  diltance  from  Milan  there  ftands  a  building,  that  would 
have  been  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  had  the  architect  defigned  it  for  an 
artificial  echo.  We  difcharged  a  piftol,  and  had  the  found  returned  up- 
on us  above  fifty  fix  times,  though  the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  firfl 
repetitions  follow  one  another  very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  diftinftly 
in  proportion  as  they  decay:  There  are  two  parallel  walls  which  beat 
the  found  back  on  each  other,  'till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like 
the  ieveral  reverberations  of  the  fame  image  from  two  oppofite  looking- 

glafles. 
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glafTes.  Father  Kircher  has  taken  notice  of  this  particular  echo,  as  Fa- 
ther Bartolin  has  done  fince  in  his  ingenious  difcourfe  on  founds.  The 
ftate  of  Milan  is  like  a  vait  garden,  furrounded  by  a  noble  mound-work 
of  rocks  and  mountains :  Indeed  if  a  man  confiders  the  face  of  Italy  in 
general,  one  would  think  that  nature  had  laid  it  out  into  fuch  a  variety 
of  ftates  and  governments  as  one  finds  in  it.  For  as  the  Alpes  at  one  end, 
and  the  long  range  of  Appenines,  that  pafles  through  the  body  of  it,  branch 
out  on  all  lides  into  feveral  different  divifions ;  they  ferve  as  fo  many  na- 
tural boundaries  and  fortifications  to  the  little  territories  that  lye  among 
them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  country  cut  into  a  multitude  of 
particular  kingdoms  and  common-wealths  in  the  oldefl  accounts  we  have 
of  it;  'till  the  power  of  the  Romany  like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks, 
bore  down  all  before  it,  and  fpread  it  felf  into  the  remoteft  corners  of  the 
nation.  But  as  this  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  fupport  it  felf, 
we  find  the  government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  finch  a  variety  of  fub- 
divifions,  as  naturally  fuits  with  its  fituation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan.,  as  in  feveral  others  in  Italy,  there  are  many  who 
fall  in  with  the  drefs  and  carriage  of  the  French.  One  may  however  ob- 
ferve  a  kind  of  awkwardnefs  in  the  Italians,  which  eafily  difcovers  the 
airs  they  give  themfeves  not  to  be  natural.  It  is  indeed  very  ftrange  there 
ihould  be  fuch  a  diverfity  of  manners,  where  there  is  fo  fmall  a  difference 
in  the  air  and  climate.  The  French  are  always  open,  familiar  and  talka- 
tive: The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  ftiff,  ceremonious  and  referved. 
In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of  behaviour,  and 
thinks  it  an  accomplifhment  to  be  brisk  and  lively :  The  Italians,  not- 
withftanding  their  natural  fierinefs  of  temper,  affeft  always  to  appear  fo- 
ber  and  fedate ;  infomuch  that  one  fometimes  meets  young  men  walking 
the  ftreets  with  fpe&aeles  on  their  nofes,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have 
impaired  their  fight  by  much  ftudy,  and  feem  more  grave  and  judicious 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difference  of  manners  proceeds  chiefly  from 
difference  of  education :  In  France  it  is  ufual  to  bring  their  children  into 
company,  and  to  cheriih  in  them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forward- 
nefs  and  ailurance :  Befides,  that  the  French  apply  themfelves  more  uni- 
verfally  to  their  exercifes  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  fo  that  one 
feldom  fees  a  young  Gentleman  in  France  that  does  not  fence,  dance, 
and  ride  in  fome  tolerable  perfection.  Thefe  agitations  of  the  body  do 
not  only  give  them  a  free  and  eafie  carriage,  but  have  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical operation  on  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal  fpirits  always  awake 
and  in  motion.    But  what  contributes  moft  to  this  light  airy  humour  of 

the 
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the  French,  is  the  free  converfation  that  is  allowed  them  with  their-  wo- 
men, which  does  not  only  communicate  to  them  a  certain  vivacity  of 
temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour  after  fuch  a  behaviour  as  is  moil  tak- 
ing with  the  fex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making  their 
court  this  way,  are  for  recommending  themfelves  to  thofe  they  converfe 
with  by  their  gravity  and  wifdom.  In  Spain  therefore,  where  there  are 
fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  allowed,  there  is  fomething  it  ill  more  feri- 
ous  and  compofed  in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants.  But  as  Mirth  is  more 
apt  to  make  profelytes  than  Melancholy,  it  is  obferved  that  the  Italians 
have  many  of  them  for  thefe  late  years  given  very  far  into  the  modes  and 
freedoms  of  the  French ;  which  prevail  more  or  lefs  in  the  courts  of  Ita- 
ly, as  they  lye  at  a  fmaller  or  greater  diflance  from  France.  It  may  be 
here  worth  while  to  confider  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  common 
people  of  Italy  have  in  general  fo  very  great  an  averfion  to  the  French, 
which  every  traveller  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of,  that  has  paffed  through 
the  country.  The  moil  obvious  reafon  is  certainly  the  great  difference 
that  there  is  in  the  humours  and  manners  of  the  two  nations,  which  always 
works  more  in  the  meaner  fort,  who  are  not  able  to  vanquilh  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  than  with  the  nobility.  Befides,  that  the  French  hu- 
mour, in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  female  conversations,  and 
their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all  companies,  is  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner very  {hocking  to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jealous,  and  value 
themfelves  upon  their  great  wifdom.  At  the  fame  time  the  common 
people  of  Italy,  who  run  more  into  news  and  politicks  than  thofe  of  other 
countries,  have  all  of  them  fomething  to  exafperate  them  againft.  the 
King  of  France.  The  Savoyards,  notwithstanding  the  prefent  inclinati- 
ons of  their  court,  cannot  forbear  refenting  the  infinite  mifchiefs  he  did 
them  in  the  lait  war.  The  Milanefe  and  Neapolitans  remember  the  ma- 
ny infults  he  has  offered  to  the  houfe  of  Juftria,  and  particularly  to  their 
decealed  King,  for  whom  they  flill  retain  a  natural  kind  of  honour  and 
affection.  The  Genocfe  cannot  forget  his  treatment  of  their  Doge,  and 
his  bombarding  their  city.  The  Venetians  will  tell  you  of  his  leagues 
with  the  Turks-,  and  the  Romans,  of  his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the 
eleventh,  whole  memory  they  adore.  It  is  true,  that  intereft  of  flate, 
and  change  of  circumfhnces,  may  have  fweetened  thefe  reflections  to  the 
politer  fort,  but  impreilions  are  not  fo  eafily  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar.  That  however,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  motive  among 
moil  of  the  Italians,  for  their  favouring  the  Germans  above  the  French, 
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is  this,  that  they  are  entirely  perfuaded  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  Italy,  to- 
have  Milan  and  Naples  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  firft  than  of  the  other 
One  may  generally  obferve,  that  the  body  of  a  people  has  jufter  views 
for  the  publick  good,  and  purfues  them  with  greater  uprightnefs  than  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  fo  many  private  expectations  and  particular 
interefls,  which  hang  like  a  falfe  biafs  upon  their  judgments,  and  mav 
poffibly  difpofe  them  fo  facrifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes;  whereas  the  grofs  of  the  people  can  have  no 
other  profpeft  in  changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  publick  bleflings,  that 
are  to  dififufe  themfelves  through  the  whole  ftate  in  general. 

To  return  to  Milan:  I  mall  here  let  down  the  description  Aufoniush&s 
given  Of  it,  among  the  reft  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia,  copia  rerum : 
Innumera  ciiltaque  downs,  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  lati.     Turn  duplice  muro 
Amp  life  at  a  loci  /pedes,  populiqne  voluptas 
Circus,  et  incluji  moles  cuneata  theatri  : 
Templa,  Talatinaque  arces,  opulenfque  Monet  a, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacri, 
Cunclaque  marmoreis  ornata  perijlyla  Jignis, 
Omnia  qua  magnis  operum  velut  amula  formis 
Ex  ce  Hunt-,  nee  j  unci  a  premit  vicinia  Roma. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'er-flows, 

And  num'rous  ftreets  and  cleanly  dwellings  iliows ; 

The  people,  blefs'd  with  nature's  happy  force, 

Are  eloquent  and  chearful  in  difcourfe; 

•A  circus  and  a  theatre  invites 

Th'  unruly  mob  to  races  and  to  fights. 

Moneta  confecrated  buildings  grace, 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace : 

Here  fpacious  baths  and  palaces  are  feen, 

And  intermingled  temples  rife  between ; 

Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  enclofe, 

And  here  the  marble  flames  breathe  in  rows: 

Profufely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 

Nor  Rome  it  felf,  her  beauteous  neighbour,  fears, 

B  R  E- 
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FROM  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleafant  country,  to 
Brefcia,  and  by  the  way  eroded  the  river  Adda,  that  falls  into  the 
Lago  di  Como,  which  Virgil  calls  the  lake  Larius,  and  running 
out  at  the  other  end  lofes  it  felf  at  laft  in  the  To,  which  is  the  great  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  rivers  of  this  country.  The  town  and  province  of 
Brefcia  have  freer  accefs  to  the  Senate  of  Venice,  and  a  quicker  redrefs 
of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their  dominions.  They  have  always  a 
mild  and  prudent  governor,  and  live  much  more  happily  than  their  fellow- 
fubjecls  :  For  as  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  and  are  now  on 
their  frontiers,  the  Venetians  dare  not  exafperate  them,  by  the  loads  they 
lay  on  other  Provinces,  for  fear  of  a  revolt ;  and  are  forced  to  treat  them 
with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Spaniards  do  their  neighbours,  that 
they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it.  Brefcia  is  famous  for  its  iron-works. 
A  fmall  day's  journey  more  brought  us  to  Verona.  We  faw  the  lake  Be- 
nacus  in  our  way,  which  the  Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Garda :  It  was  fo 
rough  with  tempefts  when  we  pafled  by  it,  that  it  brought  into  my  mind 
Virgil  s  noble  description  of  it. 

Adde  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque 
FlucJibus  et  fremitu  ajfurgens,  Benace,  maritto. 

Here  vex'd  by  winter  ftorms  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  with  working  fands  and  rolling  waves; 
Rough  and  tumultuous  like  a  fea  it  lyes, 
So  loud  the  tempeft  roars,  fo  high  the  billows  rife. 

This  lake  perfectly  refembles  a  fea,  when  it  is  worked  up  by  ftorms 
It  is  thirty  five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  At  the  lower  end 
of  it  we  croffed  the  Mincio. 

Tardis  ingens  ubi  fiexibus  err  at 

Mine  ins,  et  tenerd  prat  exit  armidine  ripas.  G.  3, 

Where  the  flow  Mincius  through  the  valley  ftrays; 
Where  cooling  flreams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink, 
And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.  Tiryden. 
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The  river  Ad'ige  runs  through  Verona ;  fo  much  is  the  fituation  of  the 
Town  changed  from  what  it  was  in  Silius  Italicus  his  time. 

Verona  Athefi  circumflua.  L.  8. 

Verona  by  the  circling  Adige  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  river  in  Lombardy  that  does  not  fall  into  the 
To ;  which  it  muft  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little  further  before  its 
entering  the  Adriatic.  The  rivers  are  all  of  them  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian. 

-Venetofqne  erecfior  amnes 


Magna  voce  ciet.     Frondentibus  humida  ripis 

Colla  levant,  fulcher  Ticims,  et  Addna  vifu 

Carulus,  et  veloxAtbe/ls,  tardufque  meatu 

Mincius,  in  que  novem  con  fur  gens  or  a  Timavus.       Sexto  con.  Hon, 

Venetian  rivers,  fummon'd  all  around, 

Hear  the  loud  call,  and  anfwer  to  the  found : 

Her  dropping  locks  the  filver  TeJJln  rears, 

The  blue  tranfparent  Adda  next  appears, 

The  rapid  Adige  then  ere&s  her  head, 

And  Mincio  riling  flowly  from  his  bed, 

And  laft  Timavus  that  with  eager  force 

From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gufhing  to  his  courfe. 

His  Larius  is  doubtlefs  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Beuacus. 

. Vmbrofd  vejlit  qua  littus  olivd 

Larius,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nereafluclu.  De  Bel.  Get. 

The  Larius  here,  with  groves  of  olives  crovvn'd, 
An  ocean  of  frefh  water  fpreads  around. 

I  faw  at  Verona  the  famous  Amphitheater,  that  with  a  few  modern  re- 
parations has  all  the  feats  entire.  There  is  fomething  very  noble  in  it, 
though  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are  almofl  entirely 
ruined,  and  the  Area  is  quite  filled  up  to  the  lower  feat,  which  was  former- 
ly deep  enough  to  let  the  fpeftators  fee  in  fafety  the  combats  of  the  wild 
beafts  and  gladiators.  Since  I  have  Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear 
fetting  down  the  beautiful  defcription  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beaft  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  firft  appearance  in  a  full  Amphi- 
theater. 
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1)t  /era  qua  nuper  montes  ami/it  avitof, 

Altorumque  exul  nemorum,  damnatur  arena 

Muneribus,  commota  ruit ;  vir  murmur e  contra 

Hortatur,  nixufque  genu  venabula  tendit ; 

Ilia  pavet  JJrepitus,  cuneofque  erect  a  Theatri 

cDefpicit,  et  tanti  miratur  fibila  vulgi.  In.  Ruf.  L.  2, 

So  rufhes  on  his  foe  the  grifly  Bear, 

That,  banilh'd  from  the  hills  and  bufhy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forfakes. 

Condemn'd  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight, 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  right. 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  favage  glares  around, 

Scar'd  with  the  mighty  croud's  promifcuous  found  ; 

Then  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws  retires, 

And  the  vaft  hilling  multitude  admires. 

There  are  fome  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  mine  of  a  triumphal  arch  erefted  to  Flaminius,  where  one  fees  old 
'Doric  Pillars  without  any  pedeftal  or  bails,  as  Vitruvius  has  defcribed 
them.  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  gardens  in  Italy  worth  taking  notice  of. 
The  Italians  fall  as  far  fhort  of  the  French  in  this  particular,  as  they  ex- 
cel them  in  their  palaces.  It  mud  however  be  faid,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Italians,  that  the  French  took  from  them  the  firfr.  plans  of  their  gardens, 
as  well  as  of  their  water-works ;  fo  that  their  furpafling  of  them  at  pre- 
fent  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  riches,  than  the 
excellence  of  their  tafte.  I  faw  the  terrace-garden  of  Verona,  that  tra- 
vellers generally  mention.  Among  the  churches  of  Verona,  that  of 
St.  George  is  the  handfomeft :  Its  chief  ornament  is  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Saint,  drawn  by  Taul  Veronefe  ;  as  there  are  many  other  pictures  about 
the  town  by  the  fame  hand.  A  ftranger  is  always  mown  the  Tomb  of 
Pope  Lucius,  who  lyes  buried  in  the  dome.  I  faw  in  the  fame  church  a 
monument  erecled  by  the  publick  to  one  of  their  Bifliops :  The  inferipti- 
on  fays,  that  there  was  between  him  and  his  maker,  Summa  NeceJJltudo, 
Summa  Similitudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs  are  often  more  extravagant 
than  thofe  of  other  countries,  as  the  nation  is  more  given  to  compliment 
and  hyperbole.  From  Verona  to  Tadua  we  travelled  through  a  very  plea- 
fant  country:  It  is  planted  thick  with  rows  of  white  Mulberry-trees,  that 
furnifli  food  for  great  quantities  of  Silk-worms  with  their  leaves,  as  the 
Swine  and  Poultry  confume  the  fruit.    The  trees  themfelves  ferve,  at 
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the  fame  time,  as  fo  many  flays  for  their  Vines,  which  hang  all  along  like 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  feveral  ranges  lye  fields  of  corn, 
which  in  thefe  warm  countries  ripens  much  better  among  the  mulberry 
fhades,  than  if  it  were  expofed  to  the  open  fun.  This  was  one  reafon 
why  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when  I  palled  through  it,  were  ex- 
tremely apprehenfrve  of  feeing  Lombardy  the  feat  of  war,  which  muft 
have  made  miferable  havock  among  their  plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here 
as  in  the  corn  fields  of  Flanders,  where  the  whole  produft  of  the  place 
rifes  from  year  to  year.  We  arrived  fo  late  at  Vicenza,  that  we  had 
not  time  to  take  a  full  fight  of  the  place.  The  next  day  brought  us  to 
''Padua.  St.  Anthony,  who  lived  above  five  hundred  years  ago,  is  the 
great  Saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  devotions.  He  lyes  buried  in 
the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  him  at  prefent,  though  it  was  formerly 
confecrated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  very 
richly  adorned..  There  are  narrow  clefts  in  the  monument  that  ftands  over 
him,  where  good  Catholicks  rub  their  beads,  and  fmell  his  bones,  which 
they  fay  have  in  them  a  natural  perfume,  though  very  like  apopleftic  bal- 
fom ;  and  what  would  make  one  fufpeft  that  they  rub  the  marble  with  it, 
it  is  obferved  that  the  fcent  is  itronger  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  There 
are  abundance  of  infcriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  his  Votaries  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  church:  For  it  is  the  way  of  thofe  that  are  in  any  fignal 
danger  to  implore,  his  aid,  and  if  they  come  off  fafe  they  call  their  deli- 
verance a  miracle,  and  perhaps  hang  up  the  picture  or  defcription  of  it 
in  the  church.  This  cuitom  fpoils  the  beauty  of  feveral  Roman  Catholick 
churches,  and  often  covers  the  walls  with  wretched  daubings,  imperti- 
nent infcriptions,  hands,  legs,  and  arms  of  wax,  with  a  thoufand  idle  of- 
ferings of  the  fame  nature. 

They  fell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read  with  great 
devotion ;  the  molt  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  difcourfe  to  an  aflembly 
of  fifh.  As  the  audience  and  fermon  are  both  very  extraordinary,  I  will 
let  down  the  whole  paflage  at  length. 

Non  curando  gli  Hcretici  il  Juo  parlare,  egli  fi  come  era  alia  riva  del 
marc,  dove  sbocca  il  fiume  Marecchia,  chiamb  da  parte  di  ¥)io  li  pefci, 
che  veuiffero  a  fentir  la  fun  fimta  parola.  Et  ecco  che  di  fitbito  Jopra 
I'  acque  nuotando  gran  moltitudine  di  varii,  et  diverji  pefci,  e  del  mare, 
e  del  fiume,  J?  unirono  tutti,  fccondo  le  Jpecie  loro,  e  con  bell  or  dine,  quafi 
che  di  ragion  capaci  Jlati  fojfero,  attenti,  e  cheti  con  gratiofo  fpettacolo 
s"accommodaro  per  fentir  la  parola  di  T)io.  Cib  veduto  il  /auto  entro  al 
cuor  fuo  di  dolcezza  fiillandofi,  et  per  alt  ret  ant  a  maraviglia  inarcando 
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k  ciglia,  della  obedient ia  di  quefie  irragionevoli  creature  cosi  comincib 
loro  a  parlare.  Se  bene  in  tutte  le  cofe  create  {cari,  et  amati  pefci)  ft 
fcuopre  la  potenza,  et  provide?/ za  infinita  di  1)10,  come  nel  Cielo,  nel  So- 
le, nella  Luna,  nelle  Stelle,  in  qucjlo  mondo  inferiore,  nel  huomo,  e  nolle 
altre  creature pcrfette,  nondimeno  in  Voi  particolarmente  lampeggia  e  ri- 
fplende  la  bonta  della  maeffd  divina ;  p  ere  he  fe  bene  Jiete  c  hi  amati  Ret- 
tili,mezzi  frd  pietre,  e  bruti,  c  on  fin  at  i  nelli  profondi  abijfi  delle  ondeggi- 
ante  acque :  agitati  fempre  da  fiutti :  mojfi  fempre  da  procellc ;  fordi  al' 
ndire,  mntoli  al  parlare,  et  horridi  al  vedere;  con  tut  to  cib  in  Voi  mara- 
vigliofiamente  fifcorge  la  Divina  grandezza ;  e  da  voifi  cavano  li  maggi- 
ori  mifierii  della  bonta  di  T>io,  ne  mai  ft par  la  di  voi  nella  fcrittura  fa- 
cr  a,  che  non  vifia  aficofio  quale  he  pro  fori  do  Sacramento ;  Credete  voi,  che 
fia  fenza  grandijfimo  mifierio,  che  il  primo  dono  fat  to  daW  onnipotenteld- 
dio  air  huomo  fo£e  di  voi  Tefici  ?  Credete,  voi  che  non  fia  mifierio  in  quefio, 
che  di  tutte  le  creature,  e  di  tutti  gf  animali  fifien  fatti  fiacrificii,  eccet- 
to,  che  di  voi  'Pefci  ?  Credete,  che  non  vi  fia  qualche  fiecreto  in  quefio,  che 
Chrifionofiro  fialvatore  daW  agnelo  pafiquale  in  poi,fi  compiacque  tan  to  del 
cibo  di  voipc/ci?  Credete,  che  fia  a  cafio  quefio,  che  d-ovendo  il  Redentor 
del  mondo,  pagar,  come  huomo,  il  cenfio  a  Cefiare  la  volejfe  trovare  nella 
bocca  di  un  pefice?  Tutti,  tutti  fono  mifieri  e  Sacrament i:  per  cib  fiete  par- 
ticolarmente obligati  a  lodare  il  voftro  Creatore :  amati  pefci  di  "Dio  ha- 
vete  ricevuto  /'  ejfere,  la  vita,  il  moto,  e'l  fienfo;  per  flan  za  vi  ha  dato  il 
liquido  elemento  deW  Acqua,  fecondo  che  alia  vofira  naturale  inclinationc 
conviene:  ivi  ha  fatti  amplijjimi  alberghi,  fianze,  caver ue,  grotte,  e  fie- 
creti  luogi  a  voi  pi u  che  f ale  Regie,  c  regal  Talazzi,  cari,  e  grati;  et  per 
propria  fie de  havete  P acqua,  elemento  diafano,  tranfparct/!e,  e  fempre  lu- 
cido  quafi  criftallo,  e  verro ;  et  dalle  piii  baf'e,  e  profonde  vofire  fianze 
fcorgete  cib  che  fopra  acqua  o  ft  fa,  b  uuota;  havete  gli  occhi  quafi  di  Liu- 
ce,  b  di  Argo,  et  dacaufa  non  errant e  guidati,  feguite  cib  che  vi  giova,  et 
aggrada;  et  fuggite  cib  che  vi  nuocc,  havete  natural  defio  di  confervarvi 
fecondo  le  fpetie  vofire,  fafie,  oprate  et  caminate  ove  natura  vi  detta  fenza 
contraftro  alcnno;  ne  algor  d'inverno,  ne  calor  difiate  vi  offende,  b  nuoce  ; 
fia  ft per  fiereno,  b  turbato  il  cielo,  che  alii  vofiri  humidi  alberghi  tie  frutto, 
tie  danno  apporta ;  fiafipure  abbondevole  de  fuoi  tefiori,  b  fear  fa  de  fivoi 
frutti  la  terra,  che  a  voi  nulla  giova;  piova,  tuoni,faetti,  lampaggi,  e  fiu- 
bifii  il  mondo,  che  a  voi  cib  poco  import  a ;  verdeggi  primavera,  ficaldi  la 
fiate,  fruttifichi  PAutunno,  et  ajfiden  li  inverno,  quefio  non  vi  rileva  pun- 
to :  ne  trappaffdr  del'  hore  ne  correr  de  giorni,  ne  volar  de  me  ft,  ne  fnggir 
d'anni,  ne  mutar  de  tempi,  ne  cangiar  de  fiagioni  vi  dan  penfiern  alcuno, 
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ma  fempre  Jiciira,  et  tranquilla  vita  lietamente  vivere :  O  quanta,  o  quan~ 
to  grande  la  Mac  ft  a  di  T)io  in  voi  ft  fcuopre,  O  qnanto  mirabile  la  poten- 
za  fun ;  O  quanto  ftupenda,  et  maravigliofa  fua  providenza  ;  poi  che 
frd  tutte  Ic  creature  deW  univerfo  voi  folo  non  fentifti  il  diluvio  univer- 
ftale  dell'  acqne ;  ne  provafti  i  dauniy  che  egli  face  al  monde ;  e  tut  to  quefto 
eh'  io  ho  detto  dovrebbe  muovervi  a  lodar  *Dio,  a  ringratiare  fua  divina 
maeftd  di  tanti  e  coft ftngolari  beneftcii,  che  vi  ha  fatti,  di  tante  gratie, 
che  vi  ha  conferite,  di  tanti  favori,  di  che  vi  ha  fatti  degna ;  per  tanto,fe 
non  potete  fiodar  la  lingua  a  ringratiar  il  voftro  Benefattore,  et  nonfape- 
te  con  parole  ef primer  le  fue  lodi,  fatele  fegno  di  river  en  za  almeno  ;  china- 
tez'i  alfuo  uome;  moftrate  ncl  modo  che  potete  fembiante  di  gratitudine; 
rendetevi  benevoli  alia  bontd  fua,  in  quel  miglior  modo  che  potete  \  O  fa- 
pete,  nou  ftate  fconofcenti  de'  fuoi  beneftcii,  et  nonftate  ingrati  de'  fuoifavo- 
ri.  A  quefto  dire,  O  maraviglia  grande,  come  ft '  que  Hi  pefci  haveffero  ha- 
vuto  humano  iutclletto,  e  difcorfo,  congefti  di  profonda  Humiltd,  con  rive- 
renti  fembianti  di  religione,  chinarono  la  tefta,  blaudiro  coH  corpo,  qnaft 
approvando  cib  che  detto  havea   il  benedetto  padre  S.  Antonio. 

"  When  the  hereticks  would  not  regard  his  preaching,  he  betook  him- 
iC  felf  to  the  fea-fhove,  where  the  river  Marecchia  difembogues  it  felf 
"  into  the  Adriatic.  He  here  called  the  riih  together  in  the  name  of 
"  God,  that  they  might  hear  his  holy  word.  The  fim  came  fwimming 
"  towards  him  in  fuch  vaft  moals,  both  from  the  fea  and  from  the  river, 
"  that  the  furface  of  the  water  was  quite  covered  with  their  multitudes. 
<:  They  quickly  ranged  themfclves,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies,  in- 
"-■"  to  a  very  beautiful  congregation,  and,  like  fo  many  rational  creatures, 
"  prefented  themfclves  before  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  St.  An-- 
"  tonio  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  miraculous  obedience  and  fubmifiion  of 
"  thefe  poor  animals,  that  he  found  a  fecret  fweetnefs  diltilling  upon  his 
■"  foul,  and  at  laft  addrefTed  himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  words. 

"  Although  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (my  dearly  be- 
"  loved  Fim)  difcovers  it  felf  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation,  as  in  the 
"  Heavens, in  the  Sun,  in  the  Moon,  and  in  the  Stars,  in  this  lower  World,  in 
"  Man,  and  in  other  perfect  creatures;  neverthelefs  the  goodnefs  of  the 
"  divine  Majefty  fliines  out  in  you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a 
"  more  particular  manner,  than  in  any  other  created  Beings.  For  not- 
"  withstanding  you  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Reptiles,  par- 
"  taking  of  a  middle  nature  between  ftones  and  beafts,  and  imprifoned 
"  in  the  deep  abyfs  of  waters ;  notwithstanding  you  are  toft  among  bil- 
';  lows,  thrown  up  and  down  by  tempefts,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb  to  fpeech, 
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-"  and  terrible  to  behold:  notwithstanding,  I  fay,  thefe  natural  difadvan- 
"  tages,  the  Divine  Greatnefs  ihows  it  felf  in  you  after  a  very  wonder- 
"  ful  manner.  In  you  are  feen  the  mighty  myfteries  of  an  infinite  good- 
"  nefs.  The  holy  Scripture  has  always  made  ufe  of  you,  as  the  types 
"and  fhadows  of  fome  profound  Sacrament. 

"  Do  you  think  that,  without  a  myftery,  the  firft  Prefent  that  God 
"  Almighty  made  to  Man,  was  of  you,  O  ye  Fifties?  Do  you  think  that 
"  without  a  myftery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals  which  were  appoint- 
"  ed  for  facrifices,  you  only  were  excepted,  O  ye  Fifties?  Do  you  think 
"  there  was  nothing  meant  by  our  Saviour  Chrift,  that  next  to  the  Paf- 
"  chal  Lamb  he  took  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye  Fifties  ? 
"  Do  you  thinly  it  was  by  meer  chance,  that  when  the  Redeemer  of  the 
"  world  was  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Gejar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the 
"  mouth  of  a  Filh  ?  Thefe  are  all  of  them  fo  many  Myfteries  and  Sacra- 
**  ments,  that  oblige  you  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  praifes  of 
"  your  Creator. 

"  It  is  from  God,  my  beloved  Fifti,  that  you  have  received  being,  life, 
"  motion,  and  fenfe.  It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in  compliance  with  your 
"  natural  inclinations,  the  whole  world  of  waters  for  your  habitation. 
"  It  is  he  that  has  furnilhed  it  with  lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottoes, 
"  and  fuch  magnificent  retirements  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  feats 
"  of  Kings,  or  in  the  palaces  of  Princes:  You  have  the  water  for  your 
"  dwelling,  a  clear  tranfparent  element,  brighter  than  chryflal ;  you  can 
"  fee  from  its  deepeft  bottom  every  thing  that  pafTes  on  its  furface ;  you 
"  have  the  eyes  of  a  Lynx,  or  of  an  Argus ;  you  are  guided  by  a  fecret 
"  and  unerring  principle,  delighting  in  every  thing  that  may  be  beneficial 
"  to  you,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be  hurtful ;  you  are  carried 
"  on  by  a  hidden  inftinft  to  preferve  your  felves,  and  to  propagate  your 
"  fpecies ;  you  obey,  in  all  your  aclions,  works  and  motions,  the  dictates 
"  and  fuggeftions  of  nature,  without  the  leaf!  repugnancy  or  contradi- 
"  clion. 

"  The  colds  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  fummer,  are  equally  incapable 
"  of  molefling  you.  A  ferene  or  a  clouded  sky  are  indifferent  to  you. 
"  Let  the  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  curfed  with  fcarcity,  it  has  no  in- 
"  fluence  on  your  welfare.  You  live  fecure  in  rains  and  thunders,  light- 
"  nings  and  earthquakes ;  you  have  no  concern  in  the  bloifoms  of  fpring, 
"  or  in  the  glowings  of  fummer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn,  or  in  the  frofts 
"  of  winter.  You  are  not  folicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or  years ; 
•"  the  variablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  feafons. 
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"  In  what  dreadful  majefty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what  ama- 
M  zing  providence  did  God  Almighty  diftinguifh  you  among  all  the  fpe- 
"  cies  of  creatures  that  perifhed  in  the  univerfal  deluge  !  You  only  were 
"  infenfiblc  of  the  mifchief  that  had  laid  wafle  the  whole  world. 

"  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  ought  to  infpire  you  with  gra- 
"  titude  and  praife  towards  the  Divine  Majefty,  that  has  done  fo  great 
"  things  for  you,  granted  you  fuch  particular  graces  and  privileges,  and 
"  heaped  upon  you  fo  many  diftinguifhing  favours.  And  lince  for  all  this 
"  you  cannot  employ  your  tongues  in  the  praifes  of  your  Benefactor, 
"  and  are  not  provided  with  words  to  exprefs  your  gratitude ;  make  at 
"  ieait  fome  fign  of  reverence ;  bow  your  felves  at  his  name ;  give  fome 
"  mow  of  gratitude,  according  to  the  befl  of  your  capacities ;  exprefs 
"■  your  thanks  in  the  moil  becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  be  not 
"  unmindful  of  all  the  benefits  he  has  bellowed  upon  you. 

"  He  had  no  fooner  done  fpeaking,  but  behold  a  Miracle!  The  fifli,  as 
"  though  they  had  been  endued  with  reafon,  bowed  down  their  heads 
"  with  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion,  moving  their 
"  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondnefs,  as  approving  what  had 
4<  been  fpoken  by  the  bleiled  Father  St.  Antonio. 

The  Legend  adds,  that  after  many  Hereticks,  who  were  prefent  at 
the  Miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  Saint  gave  his  benediclion  to 
the  fifh,  and  difmhTed  them. 

Several  other  the  like  flories  of  St.  Antony  are  reprefented  about  his 
monument  in  a  very  fine  Bajfo  Relievo. 

I  could  not  forbear  fetting  down  the  titles  given  to  St.  Antony  in  one 
of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  a  poor 
Peafant,  who  fancied  the  Saint  had  faved  him  from  breaking  his  neck 

SacratiJJimi  pufionis  Bethlehemitici 

Lilio  candidiori  delicto, 
Seraphidum  foil  fulgidijfimo, 

CelJiJJimo  faerie  fapientia  tholo, 
Trodigiorum  patratori  potentijfimo., 
Mortis^  err  oris,  calamitatis,  Lepra,  <Damonisy 
■*DiJpenfatori,  corrector^  liberator i,  curator},  fugatorJ, . 
,SancJo,fapienti,  pio,  potent i,  tremendo, 
jEgrotorum  et  naufragantium  falvatori 

Trafentiffime,  tutijfmo, 
Membrorum  rejtitutori,  vinculorum  confrafiori,. 
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Rerum  perditarum  invent ori  Jlupendo^ 
Tericulorum  omnium  frojligatorh 
Magno,  Mirabili^ 
Ter  Sanclo, 
Antonio  Taduano, 
TientiJJimopoJi  T>eum  ejufque  Virgineam  mat  rem. 
T rote  61  ori  et  Sojpitatori  Jitof  &c. 

The  cuftome  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pictures,  is  certain- 
ly derived  from  the  old  heathens,   who  ufed,  upon  their  recovery,   to 
make  an  offering  in  wood,  metal  or  clay,  of  the  part  that  had  been  af- 
flicted with  a  diftemper,  to  the  Deity  that-  delivered  them.    I  have  feen, 
I  believe,  every  limb  of  a  human  body  figured  in  iron   or  clay,  which 
were  formerly  made  on  this  occafion,  among  the  feveral  collections  of 
antiquities  that  have  been  ihown  me  in  Italy.    The  church  of  St.  Jujli- 
na>  defigned  by  Talladio,  is  the  molt  handfom,  luminous,  difencumbe- 
red  building  in  the  infide  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  is  elteemed  by  many 
artifts  one  of  the  finefl  works  in  Italy.    The  long  Nef  confilts  of  a  row 
of  five  cupola's,  the  crofs-one  has  on  each  fide  a  lingle  cupola  deeper  and 
broader  than  the  others.    The  martyrdom  of  St.  Juftina  hangs  over  the 
Altar,  and  is  a  piece  of  Taul  Veronefe.     In  the  great  town-hall  of  Ta- 
dua  {lands  a  Hone  fuperfcribed  Lapis  Vituperii.     Any  debtor  that  will 
fwear  himfelf  not  worth  five  pound,  and  is  fet  by  the  Bailifs  thrice  with 
his  bare  buttocks  on  this  Hone  in  a  full  hall,  clears  himfelf  of  any  farther 
profecution  from  his  creditors ;  but  this  is  a  punifliment  that  no  body  has 
fubmitted  to,  thefe  four  and  twenty  years.     The  univerfity  of  Tadna  is 
of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was  formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  fafe 
walking  the  ftreets  after  fun-fet.     There  is  at  Tadna  a  manufacture  of 
cloth,  which  has  brought  very  great  revenues  into  the  republick.    At 
prefent  the  Englijh  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the  Le- 
•vant)  which  ufed  chiefly  to  be  fupplied  from  this  manufacture,  but  have 
great  quantities  of  their  cloth  m  Venice  it  felf;  few  of  the  nobility  wear- 
ing any  other  fort,  notwithstanding  the  magiftrate  of  the  pomps  is  obliged 
by  his  office  to  fee  that  no  body  wears  the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country. 
Our  merchants  indeed  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of  fome  artifice  to  get 
thefe  prohibited  goods  into  port.     What  they  here  mow  for  the  allies  of 
Livy  and  Ante  nor  is  disregarded  by  the  belt  of  their  own  antiquaries. 

The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind  of  the  latter  part  of 
Virgil's  defcription,  which  gives  us  the  original  of  Tadna. 

E,  %  ■  Antemr 
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Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapfus  Achivis 

Illyricos  penetrare  finus,  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  Libumorum,  et  fontem  Jitperare  Timavi : 

Unde  per  or  a  novem  vajio  cum  murmur  e  montis 

It  mare  pneruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  fonanti  ; 

Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  ePatavi,  fedefque  locavit 

Teucrorum.,  et  genti  nomen  dedity  armaque  jixit 

Troia ;  nunc placidd  cvmpojlus pace  quiefcit.  RLrt, 

Antenor,  from  the  midft  of  Grecian  holts, 

Gould  pafs  fecure  ;  and  pierce  th'  Illyriau  coafts, 

Where  rolling  down  the  deep  Timavus  raves, 

And  through  nine  channels  difembogues  his  waves. 

At  length  he  founded  Taduds  happy  feat, 

And  gave  his  Trojans  a  fecure  retreat : 

There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their  names ; 

And  there  in  quiet  lyes. 'Drydetr. 

From  Tadua  I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary  ferry, 
which  brought  me  in  a  day's  time  to  Venice. 


VENICE. 


HAVING  often  heard  Venice  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moil  de- 
fensible cities  in  the  world,  I  took  care  to  inform  my  felf  of  the 
particulars  in  which  its  flrength  confifts.  And  thefe  I  find  are 
chiefly  owing  to  its  advantagious  fituation ;  for  it  has  neither  rocks  nor 
fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl  impregnable  town  in 
Europe.  It  ftands  at  lead  four  miles  from  any  part  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
nor  are  the  mallows  that  lye  about  it  ever  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring 
over  an  army  from  the  land-fide  ;  the  conftant  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
fea,  or  the  natural  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  hindering  the  ice  from  ga- 
thering to  any  thicknefs  ;  which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want, 
when  they  have  hid  all  their  country  under  water.    On  the  fide  that  is 
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expofed  to  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  is  fo  difficult  to  hit,  that  they  have 
marked  it  out  with  feveral  itakes  driven  into  the  ground,  which  they 
would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  firft  approach  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For 
this  reafon  they  have  not  fortified  the  little  Iflands,  that  lye  at  the  en- 
trance, to  the  bed  advantage,  which  might  other  wife  very  eafily  com- 
mand all  the  paffes  that  lead  to  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an 
ordinary  fleer,  with- bomb- veiTels,  hope  to  fucceed  againft  a  place  that 
has  always  in  its  arfenal  a  confiderable  number  of  gallies  and  men  of  war 
ready  to  put  to  fea  on  a  very  ihort  warning.  If  we  could  therefore 
fuppofe  them  blocked  up  on  all  fides,  by  a  power  too  ftrong  for  them, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  they  would  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
every  thing  but  famine ;  and  this  would  not  be  a  little  mitigated  by  the 
great  quantities  of  fiih  that  their  feas  abound  with,  and  that  may  be  taken 
up  in  the  midit  of  their  very  ftreets,  which  is  fuch  a  natural  magazine  as 
few  other  places  can  boall  of. 

Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger  of  being 
left,  within  an  age  or  two,  on  the  Terra  Firma;  and  reprefent  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  if  the  fea  was  infenfibly  fhrinking  from  it,  and  retiring  into 
its  channel.  I  asked  feveral,  and  among  the  reit  Father  Coronelli,  the 
State's  Geographer,  of  the  truth  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  allured 
me  that  the  fea  riles  as  high  as  ever,  though  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it 
brings  along  with  it  are  apt  to  choak  up  the  mallows,  but  that  they  are 
in  no  danger  of  lofing  the  benefit  of  their  iituation,  fo  long  as  they  are  at 
the  charge  of  removing  thefe  banks  of  mud  and  land.  One  may  fee  a- 
bundance  of  them  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  fcattered  up  and  down 
like  fo  many  little  Iflands,  when  the  tide  is  low ;  and  they  are  thefe  that 
make  the  entrance  for  fhips  difficult  to  fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  them,  for 
the  deep  canals  run  between  them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a  great 
expence  to  keep  free  and  open. 

This  city  ftands  very  convenient  for  commerce.  It  has  feveral  naviga- 
ble rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy,  by  which  they  might  fupply 
a  great  many  countries  with  fifh  and  other  commodities ;  not  to  mention 
their  opportunities  for  the  Levant,  and  each  iide  of  the  Adriatic.  But, 
notwithft anding  thefe  conveniencies,  their  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  condition  for  many  reafons.  The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid  on 
merchandizes.  Their  Nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to  engage  in 
traffick.  The  Merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able  to  manage  great 
dealings,  buy  their  nobility,  and  generally  give  over  trade.  Their  ma- 
nufactures of  cloth,  glafs  and  filk,  formerly  the  belt  in  Europe-,  are  now 
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excelled  by  thofe  of  other  countries.  They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
cuilomes  to  their  great  prejudice,  whereas  a  trading  nation  mult  be  (till  for 
new  changes  and  expedients,  as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  arife. 
The  State  is  at  prelent  very  fenfible  of  this  decay  in  their  trade,  and  as  a 
noble  Venetian,  who  is  ftill  a  merchant,  told  me,  they  will  fpeedily  find 
out  fome  method  to  redrefs  it ;  poflibly  by  making  a  Free  port,  for  they 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Legborne,  which  draws  to  it  moll  of  the  vef- 
fels  bound  for  Italy.  They  have  hitherto  been  fo  negligent  in  this  parti- 
cular, that  many  think  the  Great  Duke's  gold  has  had  no  fmall  influence  in 
their  councils. 

Venice  has  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  ci- 
ties, and  is  therefore  very  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  It  looks,  at  a  di- 
Itance,  'like  a  great  town  half  floated  by  a  deluge.  There  are  canals  e- 
very  where  crolfing  it,  fo  that  one  may  go  to  molt  houfes  either  by  land 
or  water.  This  is  a  very  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants;  for  a 
Gondola  with  two  oars  at  Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  fix 
horfes,  with  a  large  equipage,  in  another  country ;  belides  that  it  makes 
all  carriages  extremely  cheap.  The  ftreets  are  generally  paved  with 
brick  or  free-ftone,  and  always  kept  very  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage, 
not  fo  much  as  a  chair,  that  partes  through  them.  There  is  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  very  handfome  bridges,  all  of  a  fingle  arch,  and 
without  any  fence  on  either  fide,  which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience 
to  a  city  lei's  fober  than  Venice.  One  would  indeed  wonder  that  drink- 
ing is  fo  little  in  vogue  among  the  Venetians,  who  are  in  a  moifl  air  and 
a  moderate  climate,  and  have  no  fuch  diverfions  as  bowling,  hunting, 
walking,  riding,  and  the  like  exercifes  to  employ  them  without  doors. 
But  as  the  Nobles  are  not  to  converfe  too  much  with  ftrangers,  they  are 
in  no  danger  of  learning  it ;  and  they  are  generally  too  diftruitful  of  one 
another  for  the  freedoms  that  are  ufed  in  fuch  kind  of  converfations. 
There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice.  Their  furniture  is  not  com- 
monly very  rich,  if  we  except  the  piclures,  which  are  here  in  greater 
plenty  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands  of  the  bell 
mailers  of  the  Lombard  fchool ;  as  Titian,  Taul  Veronefe,  and  Tintoret. 
The  lafl  of  thefe  is  in  greater  efteern  at  Venice  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
The  rooms  are  generally  hung  with  gilt  leather,  which  they  cover  on  ex- 
traordinary occalions  with  tapeitry,  and  hangings  of  greater  value.  The 
llooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaiiter  made  of  brick  ground  to  powder,  and 
afterwards  work'd  into  mortar.  It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a 
imooth,  .ihining  and  beautiful  furface.    Thefe  particularities  are  chie;ly 
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owing  to  the  moifture  of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  effect  on  other 
kinds  of  furniture,  as  it  (hows  it  felf  too  vifibly  in  many  of  their  fine;!: 
pictures.     Though  the  Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  great  fame 
or  merit  in  a  living  member  of  their  common-wealth,   they  never  fail  of 
giving  a  man  his  due  praifes,  when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  fullering 
from  his  ambition.    For  this  reafon,  though  there  are  a  great  many  mo- 
numents erected  to  fuch  as  have  been  benefactors  to  the  Republick,  they 
are  generally  put  up  after  their  deaths.    Among  the  many  Elogiums  that 
are  given  to  the  Doge  Tijauro,    who   had  been  Ambaflador  in  Eng- 
land^ his  epitaph  fays,  In  Anglid  Jacobi  Regis  obitnm  mird  calliditate 
ce latum  mird  fagacitate  rimatus  prifcam  benevolentiam  firmavit.     The 
particular  palaces,  churches,  and  pictures  of  Venice  are  enumerated  in 
feveral  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the  place,  and  have  been  faith- 
fully tranferibed  by  many  voyage- writers.     When  I  was  at  Venice,  they 
were  putting  out  very  curious  ftamps  of  the  feveral  edifices  which  are 
mod  famous  for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.     The  Arfenal  of  Venice 
is  an  Ifland  of  about  three  miles  round.    It  contains  all  the  itores  and 
provifions  for  war,  that  are  not  actually  employed.     There  are  docks  for 
their  gallies  and  men  of  war,  moll  of  them  full,  as  well  as  work-houfes 
for  all  land  and  naval  preparations.    That  part  of  it,  where  the  arms  arc- 
laid,  makes  a  great  mow,   and  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  at  prefent  a  great  part  of  its  furniture  is  grown 
ufelefs.     There  feem  to  be  almoft  as  many  fuits  of  armour  as  there  are 
guns.    The  fwords  are  old-falhioned  and  unwieldy  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber, and  the  fire-arms  fitted  with  locks  of  little  convenience  in  compa- 
rifon  of  thofe  that  are  now  in  ufe.     The  Venetians  pretend  they  could 
fet  out,  in  cafe  of  great  neceflity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallies, 
and  ten  galeafles,  though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet 
of  half  the  number.     It  was  certainly  a  mighty  error  in  this  State  to  af- 
fect fo  many  conquefls  on  the  Terra  Firma,   which  has  only  ferved  to 
raife  the  jealoufie  of  the  chriftian  Princes,  and  about  three  hundred  years 
ago  had  like  to  have  ended  in  the  utter  extirpation   of  the  common- 
wealth ;  whereas,  had  they  applyed  themfelves  with  the  fame  politics  and 
induftry  to  the  increafe  of  their  ftrength  by  fea,  they  might  perhaps  have 
had  all  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  in  their  hands,   and,    by  confe- 
quence,  the  greateft  fleet,  and  the  moft  fea-men  of  any  other  State  in 
Europe.    Befides,  that  this  would  have  given  no  jealoufie  to  the  Princes 
their  neighbours,   who  would  have  enjoyed  their  own    dominions  in 
peace,    and  have  been  very  well  contented  to  have  feen  fo  ilrong  a 
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bulwark  againfl  all  the  forces  and  invafions  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

This  Republick  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefent,  as 
it  is  itill  likelier  to  fink  than  increafe  in  its  dominions.  It  is  not  impofli- 
ble  but  the  Spaniard  may,  fome  time  or  other,  demand  of  them  Creme, 
Brefcia,  and  Bergame,  which  have  been  torn  from  the  Milanefe;  and  in 
cafe  a  war  fhould  arife  upon  it,  and  the  Venetians  lofe  a  fingle  battel,  they 
might  be  beaten  oft'  the  Continent  in  a  fingle  fummer,  for  their  fortifi- 
cations are  very  inconfiderable.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Venetians  are  in 
continual  apprehensions -from  the  Turk,  who  will  certainly  endeavour  at 
the  recovery  of  the  Morea,  as  foon  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  recruited 
a  little  of  its  antient  flrength.  They  are  very  fenfible  that  they  had  bet- 
ter have  pufhed  their  conquefts  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Adriatick  into 
Albania,  for  then  their  territories  would  have  lain  together,  and  have  been 
nearer  the  fountain-head  to  have  received  fuccours  on  occalion ;  but  the 
Venetians  are  under  articles  with  the  Emperor,  to  refign  into  his  hands 
whatever  they  conquer  of  the  Turkijh  dominions,  that  has  been  former- 
ly difmembred  from  the  Empire.  And  having  already  very  much  difla- 
tisfied  him  in  the  Frioul  and  T)almatia,  they  dare  not  think  of  exafpe- 
rating  him  further.  The  Pope  difputes  with  them  their  pretentions  to  the 
T  olefin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an  equal  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus. 
'Tis  furprifing  to  confider  with  what  heats  thefe  two  powers  have  con- 
tended their  title  to  a  Kingdom  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  thefe  difficulties  the  Republick  will  Hill  maintain  it  felf,  if 
policy  can  prevail  upon  force;  for  it  is  certain  the  Venetian  Senate  is  one 
of  the  wifeit  councils  in  the  world,  though  at  the  fame  time,  if  we  believe 
the  reports  of  feveral  that  have  been  well  veried  in  their  constitution,  a 
great  part  of  their  politics  is  founded  on  maximes  which  others  do  not 
think  confident  with  their  honour  to  put  in  practice.  The  prefervation 
of  the  Republick  is  that  to  which  all  other  confiderations  lubmit.  To 
encourage  idlenefs  and  luxury  in  the  Nobility,  to  cherilh  ignorance  and 
Hcentioufnefs  in  the  Clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faclion  in  the  com- 
con  people,  to  connive  at  the  vicioufnefs  and  debauchery  of  convents,  to 
breed  dilfentions  among  the  Nobles  of  the  Terra  Firma,  to  treat  a  brave 
man  with  fcorn  and  infamy;  in  iliort,  to  flick  at  nothing  for  the  publick 
intereit,  are  reprefented  as  the  refined  parts  of  the  Venetian  wifdom. 

Among  all  the  inltances  of  their  politics,  there  is  none  more  admira- 
ble than  the  great  fecrecy  that  reigns  in  their  public  councils.  The  Se- 
nate is  generally  as  numerous  as  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  we  only  reck- 
on 
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on  the  fitting  Members,  and  yet  carries  its  refolurions  fo  privately,  that 
they  are  feldom  known  'till  they  difcover  themfelves  in  the  execution. 
It  is  not  many  years  fince  they  had  before  them  a  great  debate  concern- 
ing the  punifhment  of  one  of  their  Admirals,  which  lafted  a  month  to- 
gether, and  concluded  in  his  condemnation ;  yet  was  there  none  of  his 
friends,  nor  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  warmly  in  his  defence,  that  gave 
him  the  leafl  intimation  of  what  was  paifing  againft  him,  'cill  he  was 
actually  feiz'd,  and  in  the  hands  of  juftice. 

The  Noble  Venetians  think  themfelves  equal  at  leait  to  the  Electors  of 
the  Empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  Kings ;  for  which  reafon  they  fel- 
dom travel  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  mult  undergo  the  morti- 
fication of  being  treated  like  private  Gentlemen:  Yet  it  is  obferved  of 
them,  that  they  difcharge  themfelves  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in 
fuch  embattles  and  treaties  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  Republick ;  for 
their  whole  lives  are  employed  in  intrigues  of  ftate,  and  they  natu- 
rally give  themfelves  airs  of  Kings  and  Princes,  of  which  the  Miniiters  of 
other  nations  are  only  the  Reprefentatives.  Moniieur  Amelot  reckons  in 
his  time,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Nobles  that  had  voices  in  the  great 
Council,  but  at  prefent,  I  am  told,  there  are  not  at  moil  fifteen  hundred, 
notwithstanding  the  addition  of  many  new  families  fince  that  time.  It  is 
very  ftrange,  that  with  this  advantage  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their 
number,  conlidering  that  the  Nobility  fpreads  equally  through  all  the 
brothers,  and  that  fo  very  few  of  them  are  deftroyed  by  the  wars  of  the 
Republick.  W  hether  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  luxury  of  the  Veneti- 
ans,  or  to  the  ordinary  celibacy  of  the  younger  brothers,  or  to  the  laft 
plague  which  fwept  away  many  of  them,  I  know  not.  They  generally 
thrult  the  females  of  their  families  into  convents,  the  better  to  preferve 
their  eftates.  This  makes  the  Venetian  Nuns  famous  for  the  liberties 
they  allow  themfelves.  They  have  Opera's  within  their  own  walls,  and 
often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet  their  admirers,  or  they  are  very 
much  mifreprefented.  They  have  many  of  them  their  lovers,  that  con- 
verfe  with  them  daily  at  the  grate,  and  are  very  free  to  admit  a  vifit  from 
a  ftranger.  There  is  indeed  one  of  the  Comaras,  that  not  long  ago  re- 
fufed  to  fee  any  under  a  Prince. 

The  Carnaval  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of.  The  great  diverfion 
of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high  occalions,  is  Mask- 
ing. The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the  fol- 
lies and  entertainments  of  fuch  feafons,  when  difguifed  in  a  falfe  perfo- 
nage.    They  are  indeed  under  a  neceflity  of  finding  out  diverfions  that 
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may  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  make  fome  amends  for  the 
lofs  of  feveral  pleafures  which  may  be  met  with  on  the  Continent.  Thefe 
difguifes  give  occalion  to  abundance  of  love-adventures;  for  there  is 
Ibmething  more  intriguing  in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in  thofe  of  o- 
ther  countries,  and  I  queftion  not  but  the  fecret  hiftory  of  a  Carnaval 
would  make  a  colledtion  of  very  diverting  Novels.  Opera's  are  another 
great  entertainment  of  this  feafon.  The  Poetry  of  them  is  generally  as 
exquifitely  ill,  as  the  Mufick  is  good.  The  arguments  are  often  taken 
from  fome  celebrated  action  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  which 
fonietimes  looks  ridiculous  enough ;  for  who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of 
the  rough  old  Romans  fqueaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  Eunuch,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  may  chufe  a  fubjeel:  out  of  courts  where  Eunuchs  are 
really  Actors,  or  reprefent  by  them  any  of  the  foft  AJiatic  Monarchs? 
The  Opera  that  was  mod  in  vogue,  during  my  flay  at  Venice,  was  built 
on  the  following  fubjeel.  Cajar  and  Scipio  are  rivals  for  Cato"s  daugh- 
ter. Cafar's  firit  words  bid  his  foldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon 
them.  Si  leva  Cefare,  e  dice  a  Soldati.  Alafugga.  A '  lo  Scampo.  The 
daughter  gives  the  preference  to  Cafar,  which  is  made  the  occafion  of 
Cato\  death.  Before  he  kills  himfelf,  you  fee  him  withdrawn  into  his 
Library,  where,  among  his  books,  I  obierved  the  titles  of  Tlutarch  and 
Tajfo.  After  a  fhort  ioliloquy  he  ftrikes  himfelf  with  the  dagger  that  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  but,  being  interrupted  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  ffabs 
him  for  his  pains,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the 
dagger  on  one  of  his  ribs,  fo  that  he  is  forced  to  difpatch  himfelf  by  tear- 
ing up  his  firit  wound.  This  lait  circumitance  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  con- 
trivance in  the  Opera  of  St.  Angelo,  that  was  afted  at  the  fame  time.  The 
King  of  the  play  endeavours  at  a  rape,  but  the  Poet  being  refolved  to 
fave  his  Heroine's  honour,  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  King  always  acts 
with  a  great  cafe-knife  ituck  in  his  girdle,,  which  the  Lady  matches  from 
him  in  the  ftruggle,  and  fo  defends  her  felf. 

The  Italian  Poets,  befides  the  celebrated  fmoothnefs  of  their  tongue, 
have  a  particular  advantage,  above  the  writers  of  other  nations,  in  the 
difference  of  their  Poetical  and  Profe  language.  There  are  indeed  fets 
of  phrafes  that  in  all  countries  are  peculiar  to  the  Poets,  but  among 
the  Italians  there  are  not  only  fentences,  but  a  multitude  of  particular 
words  that  never  enter  into  common  difcourfe.  They  have  fuch  a  diffe- 
rent turn  and  polifhing  for  poetical  ufe,  that  they  drop  feveral  of  their 
letters,  and  appear  in  another  form,  when  they  come  to  be  ranged  in 
verfe.    For  this  reafon  the  Italian  Opera  feldom  finks  into  a  poornefs  of 
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language,  but,  amidSt  all  the  meannefs  and  familiarity  of  the  thought;,, 
has  fomething  beautiful  and  ionorous  in  the  exprellion.      Without  thii> 
natural  advantage  of  the   tongue,    their  prefent  poetry  would    appear 
wretchedly  low  and  vulgar,  notwithflanding  the  many  Strained  allegories 
that  are  So  much  in  ule  among  the  writers  of  this  nation.     The  Englifn 
and  French,  who  always  ule  the  fame  words  in  verfe  as  in  ordinary  con- 
verfation,  are  forced  to  raife  their  language  with  metaphors  and  figures, 
or,  by  the  pompoulhefs  of  the  whole  phrafe,   to  wear  off  any  littlenefs 
that  appears  in  the  particular  parts  that  compofe  it.     This  makes  our 
blank  verfe,  where  there  is  no  rhime  to  fupport  the  expreffion,  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  fuch  as  are  not  mailers  in  the  tongue,  especially  when  they 
write  on  low  fubjeds ;    and  'tis  probably  for  this  reafon  that  Milton  has 
made  ufe  of  fuch  frequent  tranfpolitions,  latinilms,  antiquated  words  and 
phrafes,  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary  ex- 
preffions. 

The  Comedies  that  Ifaw  at  Venice,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Ita- 
ly, are  very  indifferent,  and  more  lewd  than  thofe  of  other  countries. 
Their  Poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  Comedy,  and  fall  into  the  molt  fil- 
thy double-meanings  imaginable,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  make  their 
audience  merry.  There  is  no  part  generally  fo  wretched  as  that  of  the 
fine  Gentleman,  efpecially  when  he  converfes  with  his  MiStrefs;  for  then 
the  whole  dialogue  is  an  inlipid  mixture  of  pedantry1  and  romance.  But 
'tis  no  wonder  that  the  Poets  of  fo  jealous  and  referved  a  nation  fail  in  fuch 
conversations  on  the  ltage,  as  they  have  no  patterns  of  in  nature.  There 
are  four  Standing  characters  which  enter  into  every  piece  that  comes  on 
the  ltage,  the  'Doctor,  Harlequin,  Tantalone  and  Coviello.  The  'Dotlor's 
character  comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a  Pedant,  that  with  a  deep 
voice,  and  a  magisterial  air  breaks  in  upon  conversation,  and  drives  down 
all  before  him :  Every  thing  he  fays  is  backed  with  quotations  out  of 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  Tlato,  Virgil,  or  any  Author  that  rifes  uppermost, 
and  all  anfwers  from  his  companion  are  looked  upon  as  impertinencies 
or  interruptions.  Harlequins  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and  abfurdi- 
ties ;  he  is  to  mistake  one-  name  for  another,  to  forget  his  errands,  to 
Stumble  over  Queens,  and  to  run  his  head  againSt  every  poSt  that  Stands 
in  his  way.  This  is  all  attended  with  fomething  fo  comical  in  the  voice 
and  gestures,  that  a  man,  who  is  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can 
hardly  forbear  being  pleafed  with  it.  Tantalone  is  generally  an  old  Cul- 
ly, and  Coviello  a  Sharper. 
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I  have  feen  a  tranflation  of  the  Cid  acled  at  Bolonia,  which  would  ne- 
ver have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for  thefe  Buffoons.  All 
four  of  them  appear  in  masks  that  are  made  like  the  old  Roman  Terjona^ 
as  I  mall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  another  place.  The  French  and 
Italians  have  probably  derived  this  cuftom  of  fhewing  fome  of  their  cha- 
racters in  masks,  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  theater.  The  old  Vatican 
Terence  has  at  the  head  of  every  fcene  the  figures  of  all  the  perfons  that 
are  concerned  in  it,  with  the  particular  difguifes  in  which  they  adted  ; 
and  I  remember  to  have  feen  in  the  Villa  Mattheio  an  antick  Itatue 
masked,  which  was  perhaps  deligned  for  Gnat  ho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  it 
agrees  exadly  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  Vatican  manufcript.  One 
would  wonder  indeed  how  fo  polite  a  people  as  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Athenians,  mould  not  look  on  thefe  borrowed  faces  as  unnatural.  They 
might  do  very  well  for  a  Cyclops,  or  a  Satyr  that  can  have  no  refem- 
blance  in  human  features;  but  for  a  Flatterer,  a  Mifer,  or  the  like  cha- 
raclers,  which  abound  in  our  own  fpecies,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  to  reprefent  their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.  In  perfons  of  this 
nature  the  turns  and  motions  of  the  face  are  often  as  agreeable  as  any 
part  of  the  aftion.  Could  we  fuppofe  that  a  mask  reprelented  never  fo 
naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it  can  never  fuit  with  the 
variety  of  paflions  that  are  incident  to  every  fingle  perfon  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  a  play.  The  grimace  may  be  proper  on  fome  occafrons,  but 
;s  too  Heady  to  agree  with  all.  The  rabble  indeed  are  generally  pleafed 
at  the  fait  entry  of  a  difguife,  but  the  jeft  grows  cold  even  with  them 
too  when  it  comes  on  the  ftage  in  a  fecond  fcene. 

Since  I  am  on  this  fubjecl,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  cuftom  at 
Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is  particular  to  the  common  people  of  this 
country,  of  iinging  Stanza's  out  of  Tajfo.  They  are  fet  to  a  pretty  folemn 
tune,  and  when  one  begins  in  any  part  of  the  Poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will 
be  aniwered  by  fome  body  elfe  that  over-hears  him :  So  that  fometimes 
you  have  ten  or  a  dozen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking 
verfe  after  verfe,  and  running  on  with  the  Poem  as  far  as  their  memories 
will  carry  them. 

On  Holy-7  hurfday,  among  the  feveral  fhows  that  are  yearly  exhibited, 
I  faw  one  that  is  odd  enough,  and  particular  to  the  Venetians.  There 
is  a  fet  of  Artiians,  who  by  the  help  of  feveral  poles,  which  they  lay  a- 
crofs  each  others  moulders,  build  themfelves  up  into  a  kind  of  Pyramid; 
fo  that  you  fee  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows  riling 
one  above  another.     The  weight  is  fo  equally  diftributed,    that  every 

man 
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man  is  very  well  able  to  bear  his  part  of  it,  the  ftories,  if  I  may  fo  call 
them,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  as  they  advance  higher  and  higher.  A  little 
boy  reprefents  the  point  of  the  Pyramid,  who,  after  a  fliort  fpace,  leaps 
oft",  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that  catches  him 
at  the  bottom.  In  the  fame  manner  the  whole  building  falls  to  pieces. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this,  becaufe  it  explains  the  follow- 
ing verfes  of  Qlaudian,  which  lhow  that  the  Venetians  are  not  the  inven- 
tors of  this  trick. 

Vel  qui  more  avium  fefi  jaculantur  in  auras, 

Corporaque  adificant,  ccleri  crefcentia  nexu, 

Quorum  compofitam  puer  augment  atns  in  arc  em 

Emicat,  et  vintlus  planta,  vel  cruribus  harens, 

Teudula  librato  figit  vejtigia  faltu.      Claud,  de  Pr.  et  Olyb.  Conf, 

Men,  pil'd  on  men,  with  aftive  leaps  arife, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies ; 
A  fprightly  youth  above  the  topmoft  row 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  mow. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  of  Venice 
is  too  modern  to  find  a  place  among  them.  Sannazarius\  Epigram  is 
too  well  known  to  be  infer  ted.  The  fame  Poet  has  celebrated  this  city 
in  two  other  places  of  his  Poems. 

Qllis  Veneta  miracnla  proferat  urbis, 

Una  injlar  magni  qua  Jimul  Or  bis  habet? 
Salve  It  alum  Regina,  alt  a  pulcherrima  Roma 

JEmula,  qua  t err is,  qua  dominaris  aquis  ! 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  cives  facts  ;  O  Decus,  O  Lux 

Jufonia,  per  quam  libera  turba  fumus, 
Ter  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  imperat,  et  Sal . 

Exoriens  nojfro  clarius  orbe  nitet !  L.  3.  EI.  1. 

Venetia  Hands  with  endlefs  beauties  crown'd, 
And  as  a  world  within  her  felf  is  found. 
Hail  Queen  of  Italy !  for  years  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome ! 
Nations  and  Seas  are  in  thy  ftates  enroll'd, 
And  Kings,  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
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Aufonids  brighteft  ornament !  by  thee 

She  fits  a  Sov'raign,  unenilav'd,  and  free ; 

By  thee,  the  rude  Barbarian  chas'd  away,  ,. 

The  riling  fun  chears  with  a  purer  ray  C 

Our  weflern  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day.  ; 

Nee  Tu  femper  'eris,  qua  feptem  amplecleris  arcesy 
Ne  Tu,  qua  mediis  amula  furgis  aquis.  L.  2.  El.  1, 

Thou  too  malt  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes, 
Whofe  circling  walls  the  fev'n  fam'd  hills  inclofe; 
And  thou,  whofe  rival  tow'rs  invade  the  skies, 
And,  from  amidfl:  the  waves,  with  equal  glory  rife. 


FERRARA,  RAVENNA,  RIMINI, 
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T  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Ferrara,  and  in  my  way  thither 
faw  feveral  mouths  of  the  To,  by  which  it  empties  it  felf  in- 
to the  Adriatic, 


Quo  non  alius  per  pinguia    cult  a 

In  mare  purpureum  violent  ior  injluit  amnis.  Virg.  G.  4, 

which  is  true,  if  underflood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Lucau's  defcription  of  the  To  would  have  been  very  beautiful,  had  he 
known  when  to  have  given  over. 

Quoque  magis  nullum  tellus  fe  folvit  in  amnem 
Eridanus,  fratJaJque  evolvit  in  aquora  Jylvas, 
Hefperiamque  exhaurit  aquis:  hunc  fabula primum 
Topuled  flnvium  ripas  umbrdffe  corona : 
Cumque  diem  pronum  tranfverfo  limite  due  ens 
Succendit  Thaetou  flagrantibus  at  her  a  loris  ; 
Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  tellure  perujld, 

Hunc  habuijfe  pares  Thee  be  is  ignibus  undas,  L.  1. 

The 
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The  To,  that  rufhing  with  uncommon  force, 
O'er-fets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  courfe, 
And  riling  from  Hejperia'swatry  veins, 
Th' exhausted  land  of  all  its  moifture  drains. 
The  To,  as  lings  the  fable,  firft  convey'd 
Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  iliade : 
For  when  young  Thaeton  miftook  his  way, 
Lolt  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  ofda  y, 
This  river,  with  furviving  ftreams  fupply'd, 
When  all  the  relt  of  the  whole  earth  were  dry'd, 
And  nature's  felf  lay  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  fet  the  world  on  fire. 

The  Poet's  reflections  follow. 

Non  minor  hie  Nilo,fi non  per  plana  jacentis 

ALgypti  Libycas  Nilus  Jlagnaret  arenas. 

Non  minor  hie  IJlro,  niji  quod  dim  permeat  orbem 

IJler,  cajuros  in  qualibet  aquora  fontes 

Accipit,  et  Scythicas  exit  non  folus  in  undas.  Id. 

Nor  would  the  Nile  more  watry  flores  contain, 
But  that  he  fbgnates  on  his  Libyan  plain : 
Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force, 
But  that  he  gathers  in  his  tedious  courfe 
Ten  thoufand  ftreams,  and  fwelling  as  he  flows, 
In  Scythian  feas  the  glut  of  rivers  throws. 

That  is,  fays  Scaliger,  the  Eridanus  would  be  bigger  than  the  Nile 
and  'Danube,  if  the  Nile  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than  the  Eridanus. 
What  makes  the  Poet's  remark  the  more  improper,  the  very  reafon  why 
the  Danube  is  greater  than  the  To,  as  he  affigns  it,  is  that  which  really 
makes  the  To  as  great  as  it  is ;  for  before  its  fall  into  the  Gulf,  it  re- 
ceives into  its  channel  the  moil  considerable  Rivers  of  Tiemont, .  Milan, 
and  the  reft  of  Lombardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  fenfibly  at  its  Hated 
periods,  but  rifes  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  it  advances  nearer  the  head 
of  the  Gulf.  Lucan  has  run  out  of  his  way  to  defcribe  the  Thauomc- 
non,  which  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  lye  out  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  Ocean,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuflom,  lets  his 
Poem  ftand  Hill  that  he  may  give  way  to  his  own  reflections. 

Qua- 
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Ghidquejacet  lift  us  dubium,  quod  terra  fret  unique 

Vendicat  alternis  vicibus,  cum  funditur  ingens 

Oceanus,  vel  cum  refugis  fe  fluclibus  aufert. 

Vent  us  ab  extremo  pelagus  fie  axe  volutet 

T)ejlituatqueferens :  an  Jidere  mot  a  fecundo 

Tethyos  unda  vaga  lunar  ibus  ajiuat  horis: 

Flammigcr  an  Titan,  ut  alentes  hauriat  undast 

Erigat  oceanum  fluclufque  ad  fidera  to  Hat, 

Quarite  quos  agitat  mundi  labor:  at  mibi  femper 

Tu  quacunque -moves  tam  crebros  caufa  meatus, 

Ut  fuperi  vo  liter  e,  late. Lib.  i. 

Wafli'd  with  fucceffrve  feas,  the  doubtful  flrand 

By  turns  is  ocean,  and  by  turns  is  land : 

Whether  the  winds  in  diltant  regions  blow, 

Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro ; 

Or  warning  Moons  their  fetled  periods  keep 

To  fwell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep ; 

Or  the  tir'd  Sun,  his  vigour  to  fupply,^ 

Raifes  the  floating  mountains  to  the  Sky, 

And  flakes  his  third  within  the  mighty  tide, 

Do  you  who  ftudy  nature's  works  decide : 

Whilft  I  the  dark  myderious  caufe  admire, 

Nor,  into  what  the  Gods  conceal,  prefumptuouily  enquire. 

At  Ferrara  I  met  nothing  extraordinary.  The  town  is  very  large,  but 
extremely  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  Citadel,  and  fomething  like  a  fortifi- 
cation running  round  it,  but  fo  large  that  it  requires  more  Soldiers  to  de- 
fend it,  than  the  Pope  has  in  his  whole  dominions.  The  ftreets  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  I  have  feen,  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The 
Benedictines  have  the  fined  convent  of  the  place.  They  fhowed  us  in 
the  church  Arioftoh  Monument:  His  Epitaph  fays,  he  was  Nobilitate ge- 
neris atque  animi  clams,  in  rebus  publicis  adminiftrandis,  in  regendis 
populis,  in  graviffimis  et  fummis  Tontificis  Isgationibus  prudentid,  confi- 
lio,  eloquentid  praflantijjimus. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  To,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  ten  miles 
of  Ravenna.  All  this  fpace  lyes  miferably  uncultivated  'till  you  come 
near  Ravenna,  where  the  foil  is  made  extremely  fruitful,  and  mows  what 
much  of  the  red  might  be,  were  there  hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the 
bed  advantage.  It  is  now  on  both  fides  the  road  very  marlhy,  and  gene- 
rally 
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rally  over-grown  with  Ruflies,  which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floated 
by  the  Sea,  that  lyes  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  leaft  doubt 
it  when  I  faw  Ravenna,  that  is  now  almofl  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
Adriatic,  though  it  was  formerly  the  mod  famous  of  all  the  Roman  ports. 
One  may  guefs  at  its  ancient  fituation  from  Martial's 

Meliufque  Ran  a  garriant  Ravennates.  Lib.  3. 

Ravenna's  Frogs  in  better  mufick  croak. 

and  the  defcription  that  Silius  It  aliens  has  given  us  of  it. 

Qnaqne  gravi  remo  limojls  fcgniter  undis 

Lenta  palndo fa perfcindunt  jiagna  Ravenna.  L.  8. 

Encumber'd  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  flrokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Accordingly  the  old  Geographers  reprefent  it  as  fituated  among  mar- 
flies  and  fhallows.  The  place  which  is  fhown  for  the  Haven,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  town,  and  has  probably  been  flopped  up  by  the  great 
heaps  of  dirt  that  the  fea  has  thrown  into  it;  for  all  the  foil  on  that  fide 
of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  infenfibly  by  the  fca's  difcharging  it  fclf 
upon  it  for  fo  many  ages.  The  ground  mull  have  been  formerly  much 
lower,  for  otherwise  the  town  would  have  lain  under  water.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Tbaros,  that  fland  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  two 
from  the  town,  have  their  foundations  covered  with  earth  for  fome yards, 
as  they  told  me,  which  notwithstanding  are  upon  a  level  with  the  fields 
that  lye  about  them,  though  'tis  probable  they  took  the  advantage  of  a 
rifing  ground  to  fet  it  upon.  It  was  a  fquare  Tower  of  about  twelve 
yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part  of  it  which  yet  remains  entire, 
fo  that  its  height  muft  have  been  very  confiderable  to  have  preferved  a 
proportion.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  Venetian  Campanello,  and  is 
probably  the  high  Tower  mentioned  by  Tliny,  Lib.  56.  cap.  12. 

On  the  fide  of  the  town,  where  the  fea  is  fuppofed  to  have  lain  for- 
merly, there  is  now  a  little  Church  called  the  Rotonda.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  are  two  flones,  the  one  with  an  infcription  in  Gothic  characters,  that 
has  nothing  in  it  remarkable ;  the  other  is  a  fquare  piece  of  marble,  that 
by  the  infcription  appears  ancient,  and  by  the  ornaments  about  it  mows  it 
felf  to  have  been  a  little  Pagan  monument  of  two  perfons  who  were  ihip- 
wreck'd,  perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  Hands.    The 
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firft  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  profe,  is  not  le- 
gible ;  the  reft  runs  thus,      _  . 

•  Rania  domus  hos  produxit  alumnos, 


Libertatis  opus  conttilit  una  dies. 
Nan fraga  mors  par iter  rapuit  quos  junxerat  ante, 
Et  duplices  lufius  mors  periniqua  dedit. 

Both  with  the  fame  indulgent  Mailer  blefs'd, 

On  the  lame  fame  day  their  liberty  poflefs'd  ; 

A  ihipwreck  flew  whom  it  had  join'd  before, 

And  left  their  common  friends  their  fun'rals  to  deplore. 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verfe  that  we  lofe,  by  not  knowing  the 
circumftances  of  their  llory.  It  was  the  Naufraga  mors  which  deftroyed 
them,  as  it  had  formerly  united  them ;  what  this  union  was  is  exprelled 
in  the  preceding  verfe,  by  their  both  having  been  made  Free-men  on  the 
fame  day.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  they  had  been  formerly  fhipwreck'd 
with  their  Matter,  and  that  he  made  them  free  at  the  fame  time,  the  E- 
pigram  is  unriddled.  Nor  is  this  interpretation  perhaps  fo  forced  as  it 
may  feem  at  firft  light,  fince  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Mailers,  a  little 
before  their  death,  to  give  their  Haves  their  freedom,  if  they  had  deferved 
it  at  their  hands ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  fuppofe  one,  involved  in  a 
common  Ihipwreck,  would  give  fuch  of  his  Haves  their  liberty,  as  Ihould 
have  the  good  luck  to  lave  themfelves.  The  Chancel  of  this  church  is 
vaulted  with  a  lingle  llone  of  four  foot  in  thicknefs,  and  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  in  circumference.  There  Hood  on  the  outfide  of  this  little 
Cupola  a  great  Tomb  of  <Porphyryi  and  the  Statues  of  the  twelve  Apo- 
ftles ;  but  in  the  war  that  Louis  the  twelfth  made  on  Italy,  the  Tomb  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  was,  perhaps  the  fame  blow  that 
made  the  Haw  in  the  Cupola,  though  the  inhabitants  fay  it -Was  crack'd 
by  Thunder,  that  deftroyed  a  fon  of  one  of  their  Gothic  Princes,  who 
had  taken  fhelter  under  it,  as  having  been  foretold  what  kind  of  death  he 
he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  Abbot,  that  was  in  the  church,  what  was  the 
name  of  this  Gothic  Prince,  who,  after  a  little  recollection,  anfwered  me, 
*'  That  he  could  not  tell  precifely,  but  that  he  thought  it  was  one  Julius 
"  CafarT  There  is  a  Convent  of  Theatius,  where  they  Ihowa  little  win- 
dow in  the  church,  through  which  the  Holy  Gholt  is  faid  to  have  ente- 
red in  the  lhape  of  a  Dove,  and  to  have  fettled  on  one  of  the  Candidates 
for  the  Bilhoprick.    The  Dove  is  reprefented  in  the  window,  and  in  fe- 

veral 
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veral  places  of  the  chureh,  and  is  in  great  reputation  all  over  Italy.  I 
ihould  not  indeed  think  it  impoflible  for  a  Pigeon  to  fly  in  accidentally 
through  the  roof,  where  they  flill  keep  the  hole  open,  and  by  its  flut- 
tering over  fuch  a  particular  place,  to  give  fo  fuperflitious  an  aflembly 
an  occafion  of  favouring  a  competitor,  especially  if  he  had  many  friends 
among  the  Electors  that  would  make  a  politick  ufe  of  fuch  an  accident  : 
But  they  pretend  the  miracle  has  happened  more  than  once.  Among 
the  pictures  of  feveral  famous  men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with  this 
infcription.  T.  T>.  Thomas  Gouldvellns  Ep.  Af'  Trtd"  concilio  contra 
Hareticos^  et  in  Anglia  contra  Elifabet.  Fidei  Confefor  confpicuus. 
The  ftatue  of  Alexander  the  feventh  Hands  in  the  large  fquare  of  the 
town ;  it  is  call  in  brafs,  and  has  the  polture  that  is  always  given  the  fi- 
gure of  a  Pope ;  an  arm  extended,  and  bleffing  the  people.  In  another 
fquare  on  a  high  pillar  is  fet  the  ltatue  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  arrayed  like 
a  Queen,  with  a  fcepter  in  her  hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head ;  for 
having  delivered  the  town  from  a  raging  peitilence.  The  cuftom  of 
crowning  the  holy  Virgin  is  fo  much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians,  that 
one  often  fees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinfel  crown,  or  perhaps  a  circle 
of  flars  glewed  to  the  canvas  over  the  head  of  the  figure,  which  fome- 
times  fpoils  a  good  picture.  In  the  convent  of  Benedictines  Haw  three 
huge  Chefts  of  Marble,  with  no  infcription  on  them  that  I  could  find, 
though  they  are  faid  to  contain  the  afnes  of  Valentinian,  Honorins,  and 
his  filler  Tlacidia.  From  Ravenna  I  came  to  Rimini,  having  pafTed  the 
Rubicon  by  the  way.  This  river  is  not  fo  very  contemptible  as  it  is  gene- 
rally reprefented,  and  was  much  increafed  by  the  melting  of  the  mows 
when  Cafar  palled  it,  according  to  Lucan. 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvifque  impellitur  nndis 

'Punicens  Rubicon,  cumfervida  canduit  ajlas : 

Terque  imas  ferpit  valles,  et  Gallic  a  certus 

Limes  ab  Aufoniis  dijierminat  arva  colonis : 

Tunc  vires  prabebat  hyems,  at  que  auxerat  nndas 

Tertiajam  gravido  pluvialis  Cynthia  cornu, 

Et  madidis  Euri  refoluta  fiat i bus  Alpes.  |ii  j< 

While  fummerlafls,  the  ftreams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  fpent  fource  in  a  fmall  current  run, 
Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide, 
And  Italy  from  neighb'ring  Gaul  divide  j 
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But  now,  with  winter  florins  encreas'd,  they  rofe, 
By  wat'ry  moons  produe'd,  and  Alpine  mows, 
That  melting  on  the  hoary  mountains  lay, 
And  in  warm  eaftcrn  winds  dhTolv'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Tifatello. 

Rimini  has  nothing  modern  to  boafl:  of.  Its  antiquities  are  as  follow  : 
A  marble  Bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augujfus<  and  Tiberius,  for  the 
ihfeription  is  it  ill  legible,  though  not  rightly  tranferibed  by  Gruter.  A 
triumphal  Arch  raifed  by  Augnjius,  which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the 
town,  though  part  of  it  is  ruined.  The  ruines  of  an  Amphitheater.  The 
SuggeJIum,  on  which  it  is  faid  that  Julius  defar  harangued  his  army 
after  having  palled  the  Rubicon.  I  mull  confefs  I  can  by  no  means  look 
on  this  lad  as  authentick :  It  is  built  of  hewn  itone,  like  the  pedeftal  of  a 
pillar,  but  fomething  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  juft  broad  enough 
for  one  man  to  ftand  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  ancient  Suggejlumsy 
as  I  have  often  obferved  on  Medals,  as  well  as  on  ConJlantine\  Arch, 
were  made  of  wood  like  a  little  kind  of  Stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails 
are  fometimes  reprefented,  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  fattened  the  boards 
together.  We  often  fee  on  them  the  Emperor,  and  two  or  three  gene- 
ral Officers,  fometimes  fitting  and  fometimes  {landing,  as  they  made 
Speeches,  or  difiributed  a  Congiary  to  the  foldiers  or  people.  They 
were  probably  always  in  readinefs,  and  carried  among  the  baggage 
of  the  army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  mull  have  been  built  on  the  place, 
and  required  fome  time  before  it  could  be  finifhed. 


If  the  obfervation  I  have  here  made  is  jufl,  it  may  ferve  as  a  confirma- 
tion to  the  learned  Fabretti\  conjecture  on  Trojans  Hilar;  who  fup- 
pofes,  I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon,    that  the  Camps,  Intrench- 

ments, 
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ments,  and  other  works  of  the  fame  nature,  which  are  cut  out  as  if  they 
had  been  made  of  brick  or  hewn  itone,  were  in  reality  only  of  Earth, 
Turf,  or  the  like  materials;  for  there  are  on  the  Pillar  fome  of  thefe 
Sttggeftums  which  are  figured  like  thofe  on  Medals,  with  only  this  diffe- 
rence, that  they  feem  built  of  brick  or  free-done.  At  twelve  miles  di- 
itance  from  Rimini  Hands  the  little  Republick  of  St.  Marino,  which  I 
could  not  forbear  vifiting,  though  it  lyes  out  of  the  common  tour  of  tra- 
vellers, and  has  exceflively  bad  ways  to  it.  I  mall  here  give  a  particular 
account  of  it,  becaufe  I  know  of  no  body  elfe  that  has  done  it.  One. 
may,  at  lead,  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in  it  fomething  more  lingular 
than  can  be  found  in  great  Governments,  and  form  from  it  an  Idea  of. 
Venice  in  its  firfl  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few  heaps  of  earth  for 
its  dominions,  or  of  Rome  it  felf,  when  it  had  as  yet  covered  but  one  of 
its  feven  hills. 


The  REPUBLICK  of  St.  MARINO. 


r  |>HE  town  and  republick  of  St.  Marino  Hands  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  is  generally  hid  among  the 
clouds,  and  lay  under  fnow  when  I  faw  it,  though  it  was  clear 
and  warm  weather  in  all  the  country  about  it.  There  is  not  a  fpring  or 
fountain,  that  I  could  hear  of,  in  the  whole  dominions,  but  they  are  al- 
ways well  provided  with  huge  ciderns  and  refervoirs  of  rain  and  fnow-^ 
water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the  fides  of  their  mountain  is  extraor- 
dinary good,  and  I  think  much  better  than  any  I  met  with  on  the 
cold  fide  of  the  dppenines.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  their  cellars,  which 
have  mod  of  them  a  natural  advantage  that  renders  them  extremely  cool 
in  the  hotted  feafons,  for  they  have  generally  in  the  fides  of  them  deep 
holes  that  run  into  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  from  whence  there  condant- 
ly  iflues  a  breathing  kind  of  vapour,  fo  very  chilling  in  the  dimmer 
time,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  differ  his  hand  in  the  wind  of  it. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lye  fcattered  a- 
bout  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  thefe  dominions.     They 

have. 
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have,  whai  they  call,  three  caflles,  three  convents,  and  five  churches, 
and  can  reckon  about  five  thoufand  fouls  in  their  community.  The  in- 
habitants as  well  as  the  hiftorians,  who  mention  this  little  republick, 
give  the  following  account  of  its  original.  St.  Marino  was  its  founder, 
a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  Mafon.  He  was  employed  above 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and,  after  he  had 
finilhed  his  work,  retired  to  this  folitary  mountain,  as  finding  it  very 
proper  for  the  life  of  a  Hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greateft  rigours  and 
aulterities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  he  wrought  a 
reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  extraordinaay  fanclity,  gained 
him  fo  great  an  efteem,  that  the  Princefs  of  the  country  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  the  mountain  to  difpofe  of  it  at  his  own  difcretion.  His  reputa- 
tion quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rife  to  the  Republick  which  calls  it  felf 
after  his  name.  So  that  the  Common-wealth  of  Marino  may  boait  at 
leaft  of  a  nobler  original  than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  firft. 
an  Afylnm  for  robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a  refort  of  perfons 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  bed  of  their  churches  is  de- 
dicated to  the  Saint,  and  holds  his  afhes.  His  ftatue  Hands  over  the 
high  Altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its  hands,  crowned  with 
three  catties,  which  is  likevvife  the  arms  of  the  Common-wealth.  They 
attribute  to  his  protection  the  long  duration  of  their  State,  and  look  on 
him  as  the  greateft  Saint  next  the  Bleifed  Virgin.  I  faw  in  their  Statute- 
book  a  law  againft  fuch  as  fpeak  difrefpeclfully  of  him,  who  are  to  be 
puniihed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  are  convicted  of  blaf- 
phemy. 

This  petty  Republick  has  now  lafted  thirteen  hundred  years,  while 
all  the  other  States  of  Italy  have  feveral  times  changed  their  mailers 
and  forms  of  government.  Their  whole  hiftory  is  comprifed  in  two 
purchafes,  which  they  made  of  a  neighbouring  Prince,  and  in  a  war  in 
which  they  affiiled  the  Pope  againlt  a  Lord  of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1100 
they  bought  a  caitle  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  did  another  in  the 
year  11 70.  The  papers  of  the  conditions  are  preferved  in  their  Ar- 
chives, where  'tis  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  agent  for  the 
Common-wealth,  of  the  feller,  of  the  notary,  and  the  witneffes,  are  the 
fame  in  both  the  inftruments,  though  drawn  up  at  feventy  years  diftance 
from  each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  miftake  in  the  date,  becaufe  the 
Popes  and  Emperors  names,  with  the  year  of  their  reflective  reigns, 
are  both  punctually  fet  down.  About  190  years  after  this  they  affifted 
Pope   Tins  the  fecond  againft  one  of  the  Malatejla's,    who  was  then 
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Lord  of  Rimini;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer  him,  received 
from  the  Pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  afliftancc,  four  little  caftles.  This 
they  reprefent  as  the  flourifhing  time  of  the  Common-wealth,  when  their 
dominions  reached  half  way  up  a  neighbouring  hill ;  but  at  prefent  they 
are  reduced  to  their  old  extent.  They  would  probably  fell  their  liberty 
as  dear  as  they  could  to  any  that  attacked  them ;  for  there  is  but  one 
road  by  which  to  climb  up  to  them,  and  they  have  a  very  fevere  law 
againil  any  of  their  own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  left 
any  new  one  mould  be  worn  on  the  fides  of  their  mountain.  All  that 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  exercifed,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  calk 

The  foveraign  power  of  the  Republick  was  lodged  originally  in  what 
they  call  the  Arengo,  a  great  Council  in  which  every  houfe  had  its  Re- 
prefentative.  But  becaufe  they  found  too  much  confufion  in  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  Statefmen,  they  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  Council  of  fixty.  The  Arengo  however  is  Hill  called  together  in 
cafes  of  extraordinary  importance ;  and  if,  after  due  fummons,  any  mem- 
ber abfents  himfelf,  he  is  to  be  fin'd  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  Eng- 
lijby  which  the  llatute  fays  he  mail  ^xy^JIne  aliqud '  diminution  e  ant  gratia. 
In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  government,  the  Council  of  fixty  (which,  not- 
withftanding  the  name,  coniifts  but  of  forty  perfons)  has  in  its  hands  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  is  made  up  half  out  of  the  Noble  Families, 
and  half  out  of  the  Tlebeian.  They  decide  all  by  baloting,  are  not  ad- 
mitted 'till  five  and  twenty  years  old,  and  chufe  the  Officers  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth. 

Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  Council  of  Venice.,  but  their  power 
is  much  more  extended  ;  for  no  fentence  can  fland  that  is  not  confirmed 
by  two  thirds  of  this  Council.  Befides,  that  no  Son  can  be  admitted  in- 
to it  during  the  life  of  his  Father,  nor  two  be  in  it  of  the  fame  family,  nor 
any  enter  but  by  election.  The  chief  Officers  of  the  Common- wealth 
are  the  two  Capitaneos,  who  have  fuch  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  Con- 
fuls  had,  but  are  chofen  every  fix  months.  I  talked  with  fome  that  had 
been  Capitaneos  fix  or  feven  times,  though  the  Office  is  never  to  be 
continued  to  the  fame  perfons  twice  fuccelTively.  The  third  Officer  is 
the  Commiffary,  who  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters.  But  be- 
caufe the  many  alliances,  friend/hips,  and  intermarriages,  as  well  as  the 
perfonal  feuds  and  animofities  that  happen  among  fo  fmall  a  people  might 
obllrucT:  the  courfe  of  jufticc,  if  one  of  their  own  number  had  the  de- 
ftribution  of  it;  they  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ,  whom  they 
chufe  for  three  years,  and  maintain  out  of  the  publick  flock,     He  mufl 
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be  a  Doctor  of  Law,  and  a  man  of  known  integrity.     He  is  joined  in 
commiflion  with  the  Capitaneos,  and  afts  fomething  like  the  Recorder  of 
London  under  the  Lord  Mayor.    The   Common- wealth  of  Genoa  was 
forced  to  make  ufe  of  a  foreign  Judge  for  many  years,  whilft  their  Re- 
publick was  torn  into  the  diviiions  of  Gnelphs  and  Gibelines.  The  fourth 
man  in  the  itate  is  the  Phyfician,  who  mull  like  wife  be  a  ftranger,  and  is 
maintained  by  a  publick  falary.     He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  horfe,  to  vifit 
the  fick,  and  to  infpecl:  all  Drugs  that  are  imported.     He  muft  be    at 
leall  thirty  five  years  old,  a  Doctor  of  the  Faculty,  and  eminent  for  his 
religion  and  honcfty ;  that  his  rafhnefs  or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the 
Common-wealth.     And  that  they  may  not  fuffer  long  under  any  bad 
choice,  he  is  elefted  only  for  three  years.  The  prefent  Phyfician  is  a  very 
understanding  man,  and  well  read  in  our  countrymen,  Harvey,  JVillis^ 
Sydenham,  cvx.  He  has  been  continued  for  fome  time  among  them,  and 
they  fay  the  Common-wealth  thrives  under  his  hands.     Another  perfon 
who  makes  no  ordinary  figure  in  the  Republick,  is  the  School- matter.   I 
fcarce  met  with  any  in  the  place  that  had  not  fome  tinfture  of  learning. 
I  had  the  perufal  of  a  Latin  book  in  Folio,  entitled,  Statuta  JAluftriJJi- 
ma  Reiptiblica  SancJi  Marin:,  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth.   The  Chapter  on  the  publick  Ministers  fays,  that  when  an 
Ambaflador  is  difpatched  from  the  Republick  to  any  foreign  ftate  he  fhall 
be  allowed,  out  of  the  Treafury,  to  the  value  of  a  Shilling  a  day.     The 
people  are  efteemed  very  honeft  and  rigorous  in  the  execution   of  ju- 
stice, and  feem  to  live  more  happy  and  contented  among  their  rocks  and 
fnows,  than  others  of  the  Italians  do  in  the  pleafanteft  vallies  of  the 
world.     Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  greater  initance  of  the  natural  love  that- 
mankind  has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  averfion  to  an  arbitrary    govern- 
ment, than  fuch  a  favage  mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Campa- 
nia of  Rome,  which  lyes    in  the  fame  country,  almott  deftitute  of  in- 
habitants. 
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Tefaro,  Fano-,  Senigallia,  Ancona, 
Loretto,  &c.  to  Rome. 

FROM  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Tejaro,  Fano,  Se~ 
nigallia  and  Ancona.    Fano  received  its  name  from  the  Fane  or 
Temple  of  Fortune  that  flood  in  it.    One  may  ftill  fee  the  trium- 
phal Arch  erefted  there  to  Auguftus:  It  is  indeed  very  much  defaced  by 
time ;  but  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  flood  entire  with  all  its  infcriptions,  is  neat- 
ly cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  building.     In  each  of  thefe  towns 
is  a  beautiful  marble  Fountain,  where  the  water  runs  continually  through 
feveral  little  fpouts,  which  looks  very  refrefliing  in  thefe  hot  countries,  and 
gives  a  great  coolnefs  to  the  air  about  them.     That  of  Tefaro   is  hand- 
fomely  deiigned.    Ancona  is  much  the  moil  considerable  of  thefe  towns. 
It  flands  on  a  Promontory,  and  looks  more  beautiful  at   a  diitance  than 
when  you  are  in  it.    The  Port  was  made  by  Trajan,  for  which  he  has  a 
triumphal  Arch  ere&ed  to  him  by  the  fea-fide.     The  marble  of  this  Arch 
looks  very  white  and  frefh,  as  being  expofed  to  the  winds  and  fait  fea-va- 
pours,  that  by  continually  fretting  it  preferves  it  felf  from  that  mouldy 
colour,  which  others  of  the  fame  materials  have  contracTed.     Though 
the  Italians  and  voyage- writers  call  thefe  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona 
Triumphal  arches,  there  was  probably  fome  diflinftion  made  among  the 
Romans  between  fuch  Honorary  arches  ere&ed  to  Emperors,  and  thofe 
that  were  raifedto  them  on  the  account  of  viftory,  which  are  properly  Tri- 
umphal arches.     This  at  Ancona  was  an  inflance  of  gratitude  to  Trajan 
for  the  Port  he  had  made  there,  as  the  two  others  I  have  mentioned  were 
probably  for  fome  reafon  of  the  fame  nature.     One  may  however  obferve 
the  wifdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  to  encourage   their  Emperors 
in  their  inclination  of  doing  good  to  their  country,  gave  the  fame  honours 
to  the  great  aclions  of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lick,  as  to  thofe  of  war.     This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Medals  that  are 
ftamped  'on  the  fame  occaiions.     I  remember  to  have  feen  one  of  Galba\ 
with  a  triumphal  Arch  on  the  reverfe,  that  was  made  by  the  Senate's  or- 
Vol.  II.  H  tier 
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der  for  his  having  remitted  a  tax.  R.  XXXX.  REMISS  A  S.  C.  The 
Medal  which  was  made  for  Trajan  in  remembrance  of  his  beneficence  to 
Ancona  is  very  common.  The  reverfe  has  on  it  a  Port  with  a  chain  run- 
ning a-crofs  it,  and  betwixt  them  hoth  a  Boat  with  this  infcription,  S.  T. 
(r).  R.  OFT  I  MO  TR  INCITE  S.  C. 


Iltfiow  Fabretti  would  fain  afcribe  this  Medal  to  another  occafion,  but 
Bellorio,  in  his  additions  to  Angeloni,  has  fufficiently  refuted  all  he  fays 
en  that  fubject. 

At  Lorctto  I  enquired  for  the  Englifh  Jefuits  lodgings,  and  on  the 
ftair-cafe  that  leads  to  them,  I  faw  feveral  pictures  of  fuch  as  had  been 
executed  in  England,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Old- corn,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  thirty.  Whatever  were  their  crimes,  the  infcription  fays  they 
fuffered  for  their  religion,  and  fome  of  them  are  reprefented  lying  under 
fuch  tortures  as  are  not  in  ufe  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  are  fet 
by  themfelves,  with  a  knife  ftuck  in  the  bofom  of  each  figure,  tofigni- 
nify  that  they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  Holy  Houfe  and  Treafury  are  furprizingly  great, 
and  as  much  furpafTed  my  expectation,  as  other  fights  have  generally  fallen 
fliort  cf  it.  Silver  can  fcarce  find  an  admiffion,  and  Gold  it  felf  looks  but 
poorly  among  luch  an  incredible  number  of  precious  Hones.  There  will 
be,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the  Jewels  of  the  greateft  value  in  Europe,  if  the 
devotion  of  its  Princes  continues  in  its  prefent  fervour.  The  laft  Offe- 
ring was  made  by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  To  land,  and  coft  her  18000 
crowns.  Seme  have  wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this  Treafury, 
jince  it  lyes  fo  near  the  fea-lhore,  and  is  fo  weakly  guarded.  But  befides 
that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no  fuccefs,  it  is  certain  the  Veneti- 
ans keep  too  watchful  an  eye  over  his  motions  at  prefent,  and  would  ne- 
ver fuffer  him  to  enter  the  Adriatic.  It  would  indeed  be  an  eafie  thing 
for  a  Chriilian  Prince  to  furprize  it,  who  has  Ihips  ftill  pafling  to  and  fro 
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without  fufpicion,  efpecially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  difguifed  like 
Pilgrims,  to  fecure  a  gate  for  him;  for  there  have  been  fometimes  to 
the  number  of  iooooo  in  a  day's  time,  as  it  is  generally  reported.  •  But 
'tis  probable  the  veneration  for  the  Holy  Houfe,  and  the  horror  of  an 
aftion  that  would  be  refented  by  all  theCatholick  Princes  of  Europe,  will 
be  as  great  a  fecurity  to  the  place  as  the  ltrongcft  fortification.  It  is  in- 
deed an  amazing  thing  to  fee  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  lye 
dead,  and  untouched  in  the  midll  of  fo  much  poverty  and  mifery,  as  reign 
on  all  fides  of  them.  There  is  no  qucflion,  however,  but  the  Pope 
would  make  ufe  of  thefe  treafures  in  cafe  of  any  great  calamity  that 
ihould  endanger  the  Holy  See;  as  an  unfortunate  war  with  the  Turk,  or 
a  powerful  league  among  the  Protectants.  For  I  cannot  but  look  on 
thofe  vafl  heaps  of  wealth,  that  are  amafled  together  in  fo  many  religious 
places  of  Italy,  as  the  hidden  referves  and  magazines  of  the  Church,  that 
ilie  would  open  on  any  prefling  occafion  for  her  lait  defence  and  prefer- 
yation.  If  thefe  riches  were  all  turned  into  current  coin,  and  employed, 
in  commerce,  they  would  make  Italy  the  molt  flourifhing  country  in 
Europe.  The  Cafe  of  the  Holy  Houfe  is  nobly  defigncd,  and  executed 
by  the  great  Mailers  of  Italy,  that  flouriihed  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Statues  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  finely  wrought,  each  of  them  in  a 
different  air  and  pofture,  as  are  likevvife  thofe  of  the  Prophets  under- 
neath them.  The  roof  of  the  treafury  is  painted  with  the  fame  kind  of 
device.  There  ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  Crucifix  very  much 
efteemed;  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  reprefents  him  in  his  laft  agonies  of 
death,  and  amidft  all  the  ghaftlinefs  of  the  vifage  has  fomething  in  it  very 
amiable.  The  gates  of  the  church  are  faid  to  be  of  Corinthian  brafs, 
with  many  fcripture  ftories  riiing  on  them  in  Bajfo  Relievo.  The  Pope's 
flatue,  and  the  fountain  by  it,  would  make  a  noble  fhow  in  a  place  lefs 
beautified  with  fo  many  other  productions  of  art.  The  fpiccry,  the  cel- 
lar and  its  furniture,  the  great  revenues  of  the  convent,  with  the  flory 
of  the  Holy  Houfe,  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  infilled  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  firfl  inventors  of  this  Impoilure,  they  feem  to  have 
taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old  Romans  paid  to  the 
cottage  of  Romulus,  which  flood  on  mount  Capitol,  and  was  repaired 
from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  decay.  Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image 
of  this  little  thatched  palace,  that  reprefents  it  Handing  in  Mat)ltus\ 
time,  3x7  years  after  the  death  of  Romulus. 

H  %  In 
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In  futnmo  cuftos  Tarpeia  Manlius  arc  is 

Stabat  pro  tcmplo,  et  capitolia  celfa  tenebat : 

Romuleoque  recent  horrebat  Regia  cuimo.  JEn.  L.  3. 

High  on  a  rock  hcroick  Manlius  flood 

To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god  : 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  behold 

The  palace  thatch'd  with  ltraw.  'Dry den. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome,  I  palled  through  Recauati,  Mace- 
rata,  Tolentino,  and  Foligni.  In  the  laft  there  is  a  convent  of  Nuns 
called  la  Conteffa,  that  has  in  the  church  an  incomparable  Madonna  of 
Raphael.  At  Spoletto,  the  next  town  on  the  read,  are  fome  antiquities. 
The  moft  remarkable  is  an  Aquaeducl  of  a  Gothic  flrufture,  that  conveys 
the  water  from  mount  St.  Francis  to  Spoletto,  which  is  not  to  be  equal- 
led for  its  height  by  any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  loweft  arch  to  the  top  of  it  130  yards.  In  my  way  hence 
to  Tcrui  I  faw  the  river  Clitnmnus,  celebrated  by  fo  many  of  the  Poets 
foi  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  making  cattle  white  that  drink  of 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  ftill  the  fame  opinion  of  it,  as. 
I  found  upon  enquiry,  and  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitifh  colour 
to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is  probable  this  breed  was  firft  fettled  in  the 
country,  and  continuing  ftill  the  fame  fpecies,  has  made  the  inhabitants 
impute  it  to  a  wrong  caufe;  though  they  may  as  well  fancy  their  hogs 
turn  black  for  fome  reafon  of  the  fame  nature,  becaufe  there  are  none  in 
Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitnmnus,  and  Mevania  that  flood 
on  the  banks  of  ir,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  viclims  with  which  they 
furnifhed  all  Italy. 

Qua  formofa  [no  Clitnmnus  fiumina  luco 

Integit,  et  n'rvcos  abluit  uuda  boves.  Prop.  L.  2. 

Hinc  Albi  Clitumue  greges,  et  maxima  taunts 
Viclima,  ftpe  tuo  perfnji  Jlumiue  /aero 
Romanes  ad  temp  la  Deum  duxere  triumphos.  Geor.  2.  Virg. 

There  Hows  Clitumnus  through  the  flow'ry  plain ; 
Whole  waves,  for  triumphs  after  profp'rous  war, 
The  victim  ox,  and  fnowy  fheep  prepare. 

• Tatulis  Clitnmnus  in  arvis 

Candeut-es  geiido  prof  audit  finmine  tauros.  Sil.  Ital.  L.  2. 

— — Tauriferis 
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Tauriferis  ubi  fe  Mevania  campis 

Explicat Luc.  L.  1, 

Atque  ubi  latis 

cProje£ia  in  campis  nebulas  exhalat  inertes, 
Et  fedct  ingeutem  pajcens  Mevania  taurnm-, 

'Dona  Jovi Id.  L.  d. 

Nee  fi  vacnet  Mevania  valles, 

Aut  praftent  niveos  Clitumna  novalia  tamos, 

Sufficiam Stat.  Syl.  L.  i. 

'Pinguior  Hifpulld  traheretur  tanrus  et  ipfd 

Mole  piger,  non  finitimd  mitritus  in  berbd, 

Lata  Jed  oftendens  Clitumni  pafcua  fanguis 

Iret,  et  d  graudi  cervix  ferienda  minijiro.  Juv.  Sat.  iz. 

A  Bull  high  fed  mould  fall  the  facrifice, 

One  of  Hifpulla\  huge  prodigious  lize : 

Not  one  of  thofe  our  neighboring  paftures  feed, 

But  of  Clitumuus  whiteft  facrcd  breed  : 

The  lively  tincture  of  vvhofe  guihing  blood 

Should  clearly  prove  the  richnefs  of  his  food  ; 

A  neck  fo  ftrong,  fo  large,  as  would  command 

The  fpeeding  blow  of  fome  uncommon  hand.  Mr.  Congreve. 

I  mall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  quote  Claudiau. 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  courfe,  formerly  called  Inter amna*  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  a  part  of  AJia  was  named  Mefopotamia.  We  enter  at 
the  gate  of  the  three  monuments,  fo  called,  becaufe  there  flood  near  it  a 
monument  erecled  to  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  with  two  others  to  the  Em- 
perors Tacitus  and  Florianus,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  place.  Thefe 
were  a  few  years  ago  demoliihed  by  thunder,  and  the  fragments  of  them 
are  in  the  hands  of  fome  Gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was 
ihown  a  fquare  marble,  inferted  in  the  wall,  with  the  following  In- 
scription, 

Saluti  perpetua  Augitfta 
Libertatique  Tublica  Topuli  Romani 

Genio  municipi  Anno  p oft 

Interamnam  Conditam, 
D.  CC.  IV. 

Ad 
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Ad  Cnejum  cDomitium  Ahenobarbum.  "  Cojf. 

providentia  Ti.  Cafaris  Augufti  nati  ad  Aitertiitatem  Romam  nominis 
fublato  hofte  pcmiciojijfimo  P.  R.  Fan  ft  us  Titius  Liberalis  VI.  vir  ite- 
rum.  T.  S.  F.  C.  that  is,  pccunia  fua  fieri  curavit. 

This  {lone  was  probably  fet  up  on  occafion  of  the  fall  oiScjanus.  Af- 
ter the  name  of  Ahenoharbus  there  is  a  little  furrow  in  the  marble,  but 
fo  fmooth  and  well  poliihed,  that  I  ihould  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  had 
not  I  fecn  Co(f.  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  it  is  plain  there  was  once  the 
name  of  another  conful,  which  has  been  mduiirioufly  razed  out.  Lucius 
Aruncius  Camillas  Scribonianus  was  conful  under  the  reign  of  *  Tiberi- 
us, and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  a  confpiracy  that  he  had  formed 
agarnil  the  Emperor  Claudius;  at  which  time  is  was  ordered  that  his 
name  and  confulate  mould  be  effaced  out  of  all  publick  regiiters  and  in- 
fcriptions.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable,  that  it  was  this  long  name 
which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am  now  mentioning.  There  are  near  this  mo- 
nument the  ruines  of  an  ancient  Theatre,  with  fome  of  the  caves  entire. 
I  faw  among  the  ruines  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it, 
that  it  is  hollowed,  like  a  difh,  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not  this  end  on 
which  the  facrifke  was  laid,  as  one  may  guefs  from  the  make  of  the 
feftoon,  that  runs  round  the  altar,  and  is  inverted  when  the  hollow  itands 
uppcrmoif.  In  the  fame  yard,  among  the  rubbifli  of  the  Theatre,  lye 
two  pillars,  the  one  of  granate,  and  the  other  of  a  very  beautiful  marble. 
I  Went  out  of  my  way  to  fee  the  famous  Cafcade  about  three  miles  from 
Terni.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  river  Velino,  which  Virgil  menti- 
ons in  the  feventh  JEneid Ro/ea  rura  Velini. 

The  channel  of  this  river  lyes  very  high,  and  is  (haded  on  all  fides  by 
a  green  foreft,  made  up  of  feveral  kinds  of  trees  that  preferve  their  ver- 
dure all  the  year.  -  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  with  them, 
and,  by  reafnn  of  their  height,  are  more  expofed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling 
rains  than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  gives  occafion  to  VirgiFs  Ro- 
fea  rura,  (dewy  countries.)  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its 
fall,  and  rufhes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.  It  throws  it 
fell' into  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  has  probably  been  worn  by  fnch  a 
conftant  fall  of  water.  It  is  impoifiblc  to  fee  the  bottom  on  which  it  breaks 
for  the  thicknefs  of  the  milt  that  rifes  from  it,  which  looks  at  a  diftance 
like  clouds   of  fmoak  aicending  from  fome  vaft  furnace,  and  diftils  in 


*  Vid.  Fail.  Conful.  Sicul. 

perpetual 
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perpetual  rains%on  all  the  places  that  lye  near  it.  I  think  there  is  fome- 
thing  more  aftonifhing  in  this  Cafcade,  than  in  all  the  water-works  of 
Verfaillcs,  and  could  not  but  wonder  when  I  firll  faw  it,  that  I  had  never 
met  with  it  in  any  of  the  old  Poets,  efpecially  in  Claudia//,  who  makes 
his  Emperor  Honorius  go  out  of  his  way  to  fee  the  river  Nar  which  runs 
juft  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would  have  been  fo  great 
an  embelifhment  to  his  Poem.  But  at  prefent  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  quc- 
ftion,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which  Virgil's  Aleclo  moots  her  felf  into 
Hell :  For  the  very  place,  the  great  reputation  of  it,  the  fall  of  waters,  the 
woods  that  encompafs  it,  with  the  fmoke  and  noife  that  arife  from  it,  are 
all  pointed  at  in  the  defcription.  Perhaps  he  would  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  river,  becaufe  he  has  done  it  in  the  verfes  that  precede.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  the  Cafcade  is  not  far  off  that  part  of  Italy,  which  has 
been  call'd  Italia  Meditullium. 

Eft  locus  Italia  medio,  fub  montibus  alt  is, 

Nobilis,  etfamd  mult  is  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amfancti  valles,  denfis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 

'Vrget  ntrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragofus 

'iDat  fonitum  Jaxis  et  torto  vortice   torrens : 

Hie  fpecus  horrendum,  et  favi  Jpiracnla  'Ditis 

Monfirantur,  ruptoque  ingetis  Acheronte  vorago 

ePeJliferas  aj>er it  fauces,  qneis  condita  Erinnys 

Invifum  tinmen  terras  Ccelu/nque  levabat,  JEn.  r, 

In  midlt  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 

There  lies  a  vale,  Amfancius  is  the  name, 

Below  the  lofty  mounts:  On  either  tide 

Thick  forefts  the  forbidden  entrance  hide  : 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  facred  wood 

An  arm  arifeth  o-f  the  Stygian  flood  ; 

Which  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  found 

Whirls  the  black  waves  and  ratling  ftones  around, 

Here  'Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  eel!, 

And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  Hell. 

To  this  infernal  gate  the  Fury  flies, 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  labVing  skies,      Tiiydii:, 

It 
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It  was  indeed  the  mofl  proper  place  in  the  world  for  a  Fury  to  make 
her  Exit,  after  fhe  had  filled  a  nation  with  diffractions  and  alarms ;  and 
I  believe  every  reader's  imagination  is  pleafed,  when  he  fees  the  angry 
Goddefs  thus  finking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempeit,  and  plunging  her  felf  into 
Hell,  amidft  fuch  a  fcene  of  horror  and  confufion. 

The  river  Vclino,.  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  rocks 
where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  Nera.  The  channel  of  this  laft  river  is  white 
with  rocks,  and  the  furface  of  it,  for  a  long  fpace,  covered  with  froth  and 
.bubbles ;  for  it  runs  all  along  upon  the  fret,  and  is  flill  breaking  againft 
the  flones  that  oppofe  its  paflage :  So  that  for  thefe  reafons,aswell  as  for  the 
mixture  of  fulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  defcribed  by  Virgil,  in 
that  verfe  which  mentions  thefe  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  names. 

Tartar  earn  intendii  vocem,  qua  protinns  omne 

Contremuit  ncmus,  et  fylva  intonuere  profunda, 

Audiit  et  longe  Trivia  laens,  audiit  amuis 

Sulfur ed  Nar  albus  aqua,  font  efquc  Vclini.  HL\\.  7. 

The  facred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar,  < 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  fulphureous  Nar,  > 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blaft,  the  fignal  of  the  war.  "Dry den.  ) 

He  makes  the  found  of  the  Fury's  trumpet  run  up  the  Nera  to  the  very 
fources  of  Velino,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  fituation  of  thefe 
rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular  quality  in  a  river,  the 
other  Poets  ieldom  fail  of  copying  after  him. 

— -  Sulphur eus  Nar.  Aufon. 

Nar  que  albefcentibus  undis 

In  Tibrim  properans Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

Et  Nar  vitiatus  odoro 

Sulfure •  Claud,  de  Pr.  et  Olyb.  Conf. 

The  hoary  Nar 

Corrupted  with  the  flench  of  fulphur  flows, 

And  into  Tiber 's  ftreams  th'  infected  current  throws. 

From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  receives  the  name  of  Narni. 
I  faw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Augufns\  bridge,  that  flands 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  ftateliefl  ruins  in  Italy-.  It 
has  no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm  as  one  entire  ftone.  There  is  an  arch 
of  it  unbroken,  the  broadefl  that  I  have  ever  feen,  though  by  reafon  of 

its 
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its  great  height  it  does  not  appear  fo.  The  middle  one  was  ftill  much 
broader.  They  join  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without 
doubt,  to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Ray  takes  theia 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  Aquseducl:. 

Sedjam  paree  mihi,  nee  abut  ere  Namia  quinto, 
cPerpetuo  liceat  Jic  tibi ponte  frui !  L.  7. 

Preferve  my  better  part,  and  fpare  my  friend ; 
So,  Narni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  itand. 

From  Narni  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village,  that  ftands 
where  thecaftleof  Ocriculum  did  formerly.  I  turned  about  half  amile  out  of 
the  road  to  fee  the  ruines  of  the  old  Ocriculum,  that  lye  near  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  There  are  flill  fcattered  pillars  and  pedeflals,  huge  pieces  of 
marble  half  buried  in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  fubterraneous  vaults, 
bathing  places,  and  the  like  marks  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  feeing  a  high  hill  {landing  by  it  felf  in  the  Cam- 
pania, I  did  not  queflion  but  it  had  a  ClaJJic  name,  and  upon  enquiry 
found  it  to  be  mount  SoracJe.  The  Italians  at  prefent  call  it,  becaufe 
its  name  begins  with  an  S.  St.  Orefte. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crofling  the  Jlppcnines,  and  of  our  whole  journey 
from  Loretto  to  Rome,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by  the  variety  of 
fcenes  we  pafTed  through.  For  not  to  mention  the  rude  profpeel:  of  rocks 
riling  one  above  another,  of  the  gutters  deep  worn  in  the  fides  of  them  by 
torrents  of  rain  and  fnow-water,  or  the  long  channels  of  fand  winding 
about  their  bottoms,  that  are  fometimes  filled  with  fo  many  rivers :  we 
favv,  in  fix  days  travelling,  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year  in  their  beauty 
and  perfection.  We  were  fometimes  fhivering  on  the  top  of  a  bleak 
mountain,  and  a  little  while  after  basking  in  a  warm  valley,  covered  with 
violets  and  almond-trees  in  bloflbm,  the  Bees  already  fwarming  over  them, 
though  but  in  the  month  of  February.  Sometimes  our  road  led  us 
through  groves  of  Olives,  or  by  gardens  of  Oranges,  or  into  feveral  hol- 
low apartments  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  that  look  like  fo  many 
natural  green-houfes ;  as  being  always  fhaded  with  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  fhrubs  that  never  lofe  their  verdure. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has  been  fpoken  of  by 
moil  of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  pailed  it,  but  mall  fet  down  Clan- 
dians  account  of  the  journey  that  Honorius  made  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
which  lyes  moll  of  it  in  the  fame  road  that  I  have  been  defcribing. 

Vol.  II.  I  Antique 
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-Antiqua  muros  egrejja  Ravenna 

Signa  movet,jamque  or  a  Tadi  portufque  relinquit 

Flumineos,  certis  ubi  legibus  advena  Nereus 

Mfiuat,  et  pronas  puppes  nunc  amne  fee  undo 

Nunc  redeunte  vsbit,  nudataque  lit  tor  a  fluElu 

<DeJerit,  oceani  lunaribus  amula  damnis ; 

Latior  hlttC  fauo  recipit  Fortuna  vetufo, 

Tiefpiciturque  vagus  praruptd  valle  Metaurus, 

*  JDua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  fe  per  for  at  arcu^ 

Admifitque  viam  feci  a  per  v'ifcera  rupis, 

Exuperans  dclubra  Jovis,faxoque  minantes 

Apenninigenis  cult  as  pafloribus  aras : 

Quia  et  Clitumni  facras  vicloribus  undas, 

Candida  qu£  latiis  prabent  armenta  triumphis 

Vifere  curafuit.     Nee  te  miracula  font  is  f 

Tratereunt:  tacit 0  pafu  quern  fiquis  adiret, 

Lent  us  erat:  fi  voce  gradum  majore  citdjfet, 

Commifis  fervebat  aquis  ciimque  omnibus  una 

Sit  natura  vadis,  f miles  tit  corporis  umbras 

Ofendant:  hac  fola  novamjablantia  fort  cm 

Humanos  properant  imitari  flumina  mores. 

Cel/a  dehinc  patulum  profpecJans  Narnia  campum 

Regali  calcatnr  equo,  rarique  coloris 

Non  procul  amnis  adejl,  urbi  qui  nominis  autlor 

Ilice  fib  dens  a  Jylvis  ar  flatus  opacis 

Inter  utrumque  jugum  tort  is  anfracJibus  albet. 

hide  falutato  libatis  Tibride  nymphis, 

Excipiunt  arcus,  operofaque  femita,  vaftis 

Molibus,  et  quicquid  tant£  pr  remittitur  urbi.         De  6.  Conf,  Hon. 

They  leave  Ravenna,  and  the  mouths  of  To, 
That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'er-flow  ; 
And  fpreading  round  in  one  continu'd  lake, 
A  fpacious  hoipitable  harbour  make. 
Hither  the  feas  at  dated  times  refort, 
And  move  the  loaden  vefTels  into  port : 

*  An  Highway  made  by  Pefpafian,  like  the  Grotto  Obfcuro  near  Naples. 
f  This  fountain  not  known- 
Then 
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Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 
So  the  pale  moon  the  reftlefs  ocean  guides, 
Driv'n  to  and  fro  by  fueh  fubmiflive  tides. 
Fair  Fortune  next,  with  looks  ferene  and  kind, 
Receives  'em,  in  her.  ancient  fane  enflirin'd ; 
Then  the  high  hills  they  crofs,  and  from  below 
In  diftant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow ; 
'Till  to  Clitumuo's  facred  dreams  they  come, 
That  fend  white  victims  to  almighty  Rome ; 
When  her  triumphant  fons  in  war  iucceed, 
And  Daughter 'd  hecatombs  around  'em  bleed. 
At  Narni\  lofty  feats  arriv'd,  from  far 
They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar; 
Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuoufly  he  glides, 
While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  furface  hides. 
And  now  the  royal  guelt,  all  dangers  pafs'd, 
Old  Tiber  and  his  Nymphs  falutes  at  laf t ; 
The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th' admiring  nations  leads: 
While  (lately  vaults  and  tow'ring  piles  appear, 
And  mow  the  world's  Metropolis  is  near. 

Silius  Italicus,  who  has  taken  more  pains  on  the  Geography  of  Italy 
than  any  other  of  the  Latin  Poets,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  mod  of  the 
rivers  that  I  faw  in  'Vmbria,  or  in  the  borders  of  it.  He  has  avoided  a 
fault  (if  it  be  really  fuch)  which  Macrobius  has  objected  to  Virgil^  of 
palling  from  one  place  to  another,  without  regarding  their  regular  and 
natural  fituation,  in  which  Homer's  catalogues  are  obferved  to  be  much 
more  methodical  and  exact  than  Virgil's. 

Cavis  venientes  montibus  cOmbri, 

Hos  JEfis  Sapifque  lavaut,  rapidafque  fonanti 
Vortice  contorquens  undas  per  faxa  Metaurus, 
Et  lavat  ingentem  perfundens  flamine  facro 
Clitumuus  taurum,  Narque  albefccntibus  undis 
In  Tibrim  proper  ans,  Tiueaque  inglorius  humor, 
Et  Clanis,  et  Rubico,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  Senon. 
Sed pater  ingenti  medios  illabitur  amne 
Albula,  et'immotd pcrjlringit  mania  ripd, 

I  z,  II is 
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His  urbes  arva,  et  latis  Mevatiia  gratis, 

Hifpellum,  et  dttro  monti  per  fax  a  recumbens 

Narnia,  &c. —  Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  Poets,  I  mall  end'  this  chapter  with  two 
or  three  paflages  out  of  them,  that  i  have  omitted  inferring  in  their  pro- 
per places. 

Sit  ciflema  mihi  qtiam  vinea  malo  Ravenna, 

Cum  pojfim  multo  vendere  pluris  aquam.  Mar.  L.  f. 

Lodg'd  at  Ravenna,  (water  fells  fo  dear) 
A  cittern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callidus  impofuit  nuper  mihi  caupo  Ravenna  ; 

Cum  peter  em  mixtum*  vendidit  ilk  merum.  Id. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betray 'd,  v.  * 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid ; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine, 
The  rafcal  fobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine. 

Stat  f near e  coins  nee  Sidone  vilior  Alteon, 

Murice  nee  Tyrio. Sil.  It.  L.  8, 

The  wool  when  fliaded  with  Anconds  dye, 
May  with  the  proudeft  Tyrian  purple  vie. 

Fountain  water  is  ftill  very  fcarce  at  Ravenna,  and  was  probably  much 
more  fo,  when  the  fea  was  within  its  neighbourhood. 


From  ROME  to  NAPLES. 


UPON  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  took  a  view  of  St.  Meters,  and  the 
Rotunda,  leaving  the  reft  'till  my  return  from  Naples,  when  I 
mould  have  time  and  leifure  enough  to  confider  what  I  faw. 
St.  Teters  feldom  anfwers  expectation  at  firft  entering  it,  but  enlarges  it 

felf 
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felf  on  all  fides  infenfibly,  and  mends  upon  the  eye  every  moment.  The 
proportions  are  fo  very  well  obferved,  that  nothing  appears  to  an  advan- 
tage, or  diftinguifhes  it  felf  above  the  reft.  It  feems  neither  extremely 
high,  nor  long,  nor  broad,  becaufe  it  is  all  of  them  in  a  juit  equality. 
As  on  the  contrary  in  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrownefs  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rife  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length  ;  the  lownefs  often  opens  it 
in  breadth,  or  the  defe&ivenefs  of  fome  other  particular  makes  any  finglc 
part  appear  in  great  perfection.  Though  every  thing  in  this  Church  is 
admirable,  the  mod  aftonifhing  part  of  it  is  the  Cupola.  Upon  my  going 
to  the  top  of  it,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  that  the  Dome,  which  we  fee  in 
the  church,  is  not  the  fame  that  one  looks  upon  without  doors,  the  laft 
of  them  being  a  kind  of  cafe  to  the  other,  and  the  flairs  lying  betwixt 
them  both,  by  which  one  afcends  into  the  ball.  Had  there  been  only  the 
outward  dome,  it  would  not  have  fliewn  it  felf  to  an  advantage  to  thofe 
that  are  in  the  church ;  or  had  there  only  been  the  inward  one,  it  would 
fcarce  have  been  feen  by  thofe  that  are  without ;  had  they  both  been 
one  folid  dome  of  fo  great  a  thicknefs,  the  pillars  would  have  been  too- 
weak  to  have  fupported  it.  After  having  furveyed  this  dome,  I  went  to 
fee  the  Rotunda,  which  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  the  model  of  it. 
This  church  is  at  prefent  fo  much  changed  from  the  ancient  Tantheon* 
as  Tliny  has  defcribed  it,  that  fome  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
the  fame  temple ;  but  the  Cavalier  Fontana  has  abundantly  fatisfyed  the 
world  in  this  particular,  and  fhewn  how  the  ancient  figure,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Tantheon,  have  been  changed  into  what  they  are  at  prefent. 
This  Author,  who  is  now  efteemed  the  belt  of  the  Roman  Architects, 
has  lately  written  a  treatife  on  Vefyajiatts  Amphitheater,  which  is  not 
y,et  printed. 

After  having  feen  thefe  two  mailer-pieces  of  modern  and  ancient  ar- 
chitecture, I  have  often  confidered  with  my  felf  whether  the  ordinary  fi- 
gure of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  chriftian  temples  be  the  moil  beauti- 
ful, and  the  moll  capable  of  magnificence,  and  cannot  forbear  thinking 
the  crofs  figure  more  proper  for  fuch  fpacious  buildings  than  the  Rotund. 
I  muft  confefs  the  eye  is  better  filled  at  firil  entering  the  Rotund,  and 
takes  in  the  whole  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  temple  at  one  view- 
But  fuch  as  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  give  us  a  greater  variety  of 
noble  profpefts.  Nor  is  it  eafie  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  mow  in  Ar- 
chitecture, than  what  a  man  meets  with  in  St.  Teters,  when  he  Hands 
under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  upward  he  is  ailonilhed  at  the  fpacious 
hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a  vault  on  every  fide  of  him,  that  makes 

one 
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one  of  the  beautifullelt  Vijlas  that  the  eye  can  poffibly  pafs  through.  I 
know  that  fuch  as  are  profeffed  admirers  of  the  ancients,  will  find  abun- 
dance of  chimerical  beauties  the  Architects  thcmfelves  never  thought 
of,  as  one  of  the  moll  famous  of  the  moderns  in  that  art  tells  us,  the 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  Rotunda  is  fo  admirably  contrived,  that  it  makes 
thole  who  are  in  the -Temple  look  like  Angels,  by  diffufingthe  light  e- 
qually  on  all  fides  of  them. 

In  all  the  old  high-ways,  that  lead  from  Rome,  one  fees  feveral  little  ru- 
ines  on  each  fide  of  them,  that  were  formerly  fo  many  fepulchres ;  for 
the  ancient  Romans  generally  buryed  their  dead  near  the  great  roads. 

Quorum  Flaminid  legit  ur  cinis  at  que  Latind.  Juv.  S.  I. 

None,  but  fome  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been  in- 
terred within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Our  chnltian  epitaphs,  that  are  to  be  feen  only  in  churches,  or  church- 
yards, begin  often  with  a  Sifie  Viator.  Viator  free  are  falutem,  &c.  pro- 
bably in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inferiptions,  that  generally  addrclTed 
themfelves  to  the  travellers;  as  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  enter  the 
city,r'or  to  go  out  of  it  without  palling  through  one  of  thefe  melancholy 
roads,  which  for  a  great  length  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  flreet  of  funeral 
monuments. 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  found  nothing  fo  remarkable  as  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.    It  is 
indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  fee  the  prefent  deiblation  of  Italy,  when  one 
conliclers  what  incredible  multitudes  of  people  it  abounded  with  during 
{he  reigns  of  the  Roman  Emperors:  And  notwithstanding  the  removal 
of  the  Imperial  feat,  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  civil 
wars  of  this  country,  with  the  hardlhips  of  its  feveral  governments,  one 
can  fearce  imagine  how  fo  plentiful  a  foil  mould  become  fo  miferably  un- 
peopled in  comparifon  of  what  it  once  was.     We  may  reckon,  by  a  very 
moderate  computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania  of  old  Rome, 
than  are  now  in  all  Italy.    And  if  we  could  number  up  thofe  prodigi- 
ous fvvarms  that  had  fettled  themfelves  in  every  part  of  this  delightful 
country,  I  quellion  not  but  that  they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be 
found,  at  prefent,  in  any  fix  parts  of  Europe  of  the  fame  extent.     This 
(Violation  appears  no  where  greater  than  in  the  Pope's  territories,  and 
yet  there  are  feveral  reafons  would  make.a  man  expert  to  fee  thefe  domi- 
nions the  beft  regulated,  and  molt  flourifhing  of  any  other  in  Europe. 
Their  Prince  is  generally  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in  year:, 

and 
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and  experience,  who  has  feldom  any  vanity  or  pleafure  to  gratify  at  his 
people's  expence,  and  is  neither  encumbered  with  wife,  children  ormi- 
itreiles;  not  to  mention  the  fuppofed   fanctity  of  his  character,  which 
obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  confult  the  good  and  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind.    The  direction  of  church  and  ftate  are  lodged  entirely 
in  his  own  hands,  fo  that  his  government  is  naturally  free  from  thole 
■principles  of  faction  and  divifion  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  compofiti- 
on  of  moft  others.    His  fubjects  are  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  de- 
figns,  and  are  more  at  his  difpofal  than  any  others  of  the  moil  abfolute 
-government,  as  they  have  a  greater  veneration  for  his  perfon,  and  not 
only  court  his  favour  but  his  blefling,    His  country  is  extremely  fruitful, 
and  has  good  havens  both  for  the  Adriatick  and  Mediterranean,  which 
is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  himfelf  and  the  Neapolitans  above  the  reft,  of 
the  Italians.     There  is  Hill  a  benefit  the  rope  enjoys  above  all  other  fo- 
veraigns,  in  drawing  great  fums  out  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries that  belong  to  foreign  Princes,  which  one  would  fancy  might  be  no 
fmall  eafe  to  his  own  fubjects.     We  may  here  add,  that  there  is  no  place 
in  Europe  fo  much  frequented  by  {bangers,  whether  they  are  fuch  as 
come  out  of  curiofity,  or  fuch  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  court  of 
Rome  on  feveral  occafions,  as  are  many  of  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  that 
bring,  confiderable  fums  into  the  Pope's  dominions.     But  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefc  promifing  circumftanees,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned 
fo  many  years  in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miferable  people  in  Europe 
than  the  Pope's  fubjects.  His  flate  is  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  foil  uncultivated.     His  fubjects  are  wretchedly  poor  and  idle,  an  J 
have  neither  fufficient  manufactures,  nor  traffick  to  employ  them.    Thefe 
ill  effects  may  arife,  in  a  great  mealure,  out  of  the  arbitrarinefs  of  the 
government,  but  I  think  they  are  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  very  genius 
of  the  Roman  catholick  religion,  which  here  lhews  it  felf  in  its  perfe- 
ction.    It  is  not  ftrange  to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled,  where  fo  great 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  is  tyed  under  fuch  vows  of 
ehafiity,  and  where  at  the  fame  time  an  inquilition  forbids  all  recruit 
out  of  any  other  religion.     Nor  is  it  lefs  eafy  to  account  for  the  oreat 
poverty  and  want  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  which  invites  in- 
to it  fuch  fwarms  of  vagabonds,  under  the  title  of  Pilgrims,  and  fhuts  up 
in  cloiiters  fuch  an  incredible  multitude  of  young  and  luity  beggars,  who 
initead  of  encrealing  the  common  flock  by  their  labour  and  induftry,  lye 
as  a  dead  weight  on  their  fellow  fubjects,  and  confume  the  charity  that 
ought  to  fupport  the  fickly,  old  and  decrepid.    The  many  hofpitals,  that 
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are  every  where  erected,  ferve  rather  to  encourage  idlenefs  in  the  peo- 
ple, than  to  let  them  at  work ;  not  to  mention  the  great  riches  which 
lye  ufelefs  in  churches  and  religious  houfes,  with  the  multitude  of  feiti- 
vals  that  mult  never  be  violated  by  trade  or  bulinefs.  To  fpeak  truly, 
they  are  here  lb  wholly  taken  up  wich  mens  fouls,  that  they  neglect  the 
good  of  their  bodies ;  and  when,  to  thefe  natural  evils  in  the  government 
and  religion,  there  arifes  among  them  an  avaritious  Pope,  who  is  for 
making  a  family ,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  fink  under  fuch  a  com- 
plication of  diltempers.  Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  Nepotifm  that  Rome 
owes  its  prefent  fplendour  and  magnificence;  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
poifible  to  have  furniihed  out  fo  many  glorious  palaces  with  fuch  a  pro- 
fulion  of  pictures,  Itatues,  and  the  like  ornaments,  had  not  the  riches  of 
the  people  at  feveral  times  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  different  fami- 
lies, and  of  particular  perfons;  as  we  may  obferve,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  Roman  people  was  more  rich  and  happy  in  the  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  city  of  Rome  received  all  its  beauties  and  embellilhments  un- 
der the  Emperors.  It  is  probable  the  Campania  of  Rome.,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  Pope's  territories,  would  be  cultivated  much  better 
than  it  is,  were  there  not  fuch  an  exorbitant  tax  on  corn,  which  makes 
them  plow  up  only  fuch  fpots  of  ground  as  turn  to  the  molt  advantage : 
Whereas  were  the  money  to  be  raifed  on  lands,  with  an  exception  to 
fome  of  the  more  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax-free  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  belt  account,  and  in  a 
little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  the  Pope's  treafury. 

The  greatest  pleafure  I  took  in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  was 
in  feeing  the  fields,  towns  and  rivers  that  have  been  defcribed  by  fo  ma- 
ny ClaJJic  Authors,  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  fo  many  great  actions ; 
for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  barren  of  curioiities.  It  is  worth  while 
to  have  an  eye  on  Horace's  voyage  to  Brundiji,  when  one  paries  this 
way;  for  by  comparing  his  feveral  ftages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with 
thofe  that  are  obferved  at  prefent,  we  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  chang- 
es that  have  been  made  in  the  face  of  this  country  fince  his  time.  If  we 
may  guefs  at  the  common  travelling  of  perfons  of  Quality,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  from  this  Poet's  defcription  of  his  voyage,  we  may  con- 
clude they  feldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a  day  over  the  Appian  way, 
which  was  more  uledby  the  Noble  Romans  than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led 
to  Naples,  Baia,  and  the  molt  delightful  parts  of  the  nation.  It  is  in- 
deed very  duagreeable  to  be  carryedin  halle  over  this  pavement. 

Minks 
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Minus  eft  gravis  Appia  tardis.  Hor. 

Lucan  has  defcribed  the  very  road  from  Anxiir  to  Rome,  that  Horace 
took  from  Rome  to  Anxur.  It  is  not  indeed  the  ordinary  way  at  pre- 
fent,  nor  is  it  marked  out  by  the  fame  places  in  both  Poets. 

Jamque  et  pracipites  fuperaverat  Anxur  is  arces, 

Et  qua  *  'Pontinas  via  dividit  udapaludes, 

Qua  fublime  nemus,  Scythica  qua  regna  "Diana; 

Quaque  iter  eft  Latiis  ad  fummam  fafcibus  Albam. 

Excel/a  de  rupe  proculjam  con/pic  it  urbem.  L.  3. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur 's  fleep  afcent, 
And  to  Tontinas  watry  marfties  went, 
A  long  canal  the  muddy  fenn  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unfully'd  current  glides  ; 
'Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades, 
And  crolling  through  the  confecrated  fhades 
Afcends  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
He  fees  the  city  riling  to  his  fight. 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crofled  the  two  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  the 
Campania  Felice,  that  were  formerly  called  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus,  and 
are  at  prefent  the  Garigliano  and  Vultttrno.  The  firfl  of  thefe  rivers  has 
been  defervedly  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Poets  for  the  gentlenefs  of  its 
courfe,  as  the  other  for  its  rapidity  and  noife. 

Rura  qua  Liris  quietd 

Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  amnis.  H.  Li.  1.  Od.  30. 

Liris qui  fonte  quieto 

'Dijfjimulat  curfum,  et  nullo  mutabilis  imbre 

Terftringit  tacitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas.  Sil.  It.  L.  4. 

Mifcentem  flumina  Lirim 

Stdfureum,  tacit ifque  vadis  ad  littora  lap/km 

Accolit  Arpinas I jf  j_,#  g< 

Where  the  fmooth  dreams  of  Liris  ftray, 
And  fteal  infenlibly  away. 


*  A  Canal,  the  marks  of  itjlillfeen. 

Vol.  II.  K  The 
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The  warlike  Arpiue  borders  on  the  fides  > 

Of  the  flow  Liris,  that  in  filence  glides,  > 

And  in  its  tainted  flream  the  working  fulphur  hides.  3 

Vulturnufque  rap  ax CI.  de  Pr.  et  01.  Con. 

Vultumufque  celer Luc.  L.  z.  x8. 

Flucluque  fonorum 

Vultttrnum Sil.  It.  L.  8. 

The  rough  Vulturnus,  furious  in  its  courfe, 
With  rapid  flreams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmurs  founds. 

The  mines  of  Anxur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  the  pleafant  fituation  in 
which  thofe  towns  formerly  flood.  The  firft  of  them  was  planted  on  the 
mountain,  where  we  now  fee  Terracina,  and  by  reafon  of  the  breezes 
that  came  off  the  Sea,  and  the  height  of  its  fituation,  was  one  of  the  fum- 
mer  retirements  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

0  nemus,  O  fontes  !  folidumque  madentis  arena 

Littus,  et  aquoreis  fplendidus  Anxur  aquis  !  Mar.  L.  io. 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  fhady  trees, 
Where  Anxur  feels  the  cool  refrefhing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  fea,  and  all  the  dewy  ftrand 
Lyes  cover 'd  with  a  fmooth  unfinking  fand ! 

Anxuris  aquorei  placidos  front  in  e  recejpus 

Et  prop: us  Ba'ias  littoreamque  domum, 
Et  quod  inhumane  Cancro  fervent e  Cicada 

Non  novere,  nemus,  flumineofque  lacus 
*Dum  colui,  &c. Id. 

On  the  cool  more,  near  Baja's  gentle  feats, 

1  lay  retir'd  in  Anxnr's  foft  retreats. 

Where  filver  lakes,  with  verdant  fhadows  crown'd, 
Difperfe  a  grateful  chilnefs  all  around ; 
The  Grafshopper  avoids  th' untainted  air, 
Nor  in  the  midfl  of  fummer  ventures  there. 

Imp  o fit  nm  fax  is  late  candentibus  Anxur.  Hor.  S.  f.  L.  i. 

Monte procellofo  Murranum  miferat  Anxur.  Sil.  It.  L.  4. 

. Sco- 
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Scopulojt  verticis  Anxtir.  S.  It.  L.  4. 

Capua  Luxum  vide  apud  Sil.  It.  L.  if. 

Murranns  came  from  Anxur's  fhow'ry  height, 
With  ragged  rocks,  and  flony  quarries  white ; 
Seated  on  hills 

I  don't  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  that  the  fi- 
gures, which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  Terracina,  encreafe  ftill  in  a  deci- 
mal proportion  as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If  one  of  our  voyage- 
writers,  who  palled  this  way  more  than  once,  had  obferved  the  fituati- 
on  of  thefe  figures,  he  would  not  have  troubled  himfelf  with  the  difTer- 
tation  that  he  has  made  upon  them.  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  the 
names  of  feveral  towns  and  rivers  in  the  Campania  Felice. 

Jam  verb  quos  dives  opum,  quos  dives  avorum, 

Et  toto  dab  at  ad  be  Hum  Campania  tral~lu ; 

1)uclorum  adventum  vicinis  fedibus  Ofci 

Servabant ;  Sinueffd  tepensy  flnEtuque  fonorum 

Vulturnumy  quafque  evertere  Jilentia,  Amycltey 

Fundique  et  regnata  Lamo  Cajeta,  domufque 

Antiphata  comprejfa  fretoy  jlagnifque  palujlre 

Linternumy  et  quondam  fatorum  confcia  Cumay 

Illic  Nuceria,  et  Gaurus  navalibus  apta> 

Prole  TUcharchad  multo  cum  milite  Graja 

Illic  Parthenope,  et  Pano  non  pervia  No  la. 

Alliphey  et  Clanio  contemta  femper  Acerra. 

Sarrafles  etiam  populos  totafque  videres 

Sarni  mitis  opes:  illic  quos  Sulphur e pingues 

Phlegrai  legere  finus,  Mifenus  et  ardens 

Ore  gigantao  fedes  Ithacejtay  Bajay 

Non  Prochite,  non  ardentem  fortita  Tiphaa 

Inarime,  non  antiqui  faxofa  Telonis 

Infulay  nee  parvis  aberat  Calatia  muris, 

Surrentumy  et  pauper  Juki  Cerealis  Avellay 

In  primis  Capua,  heu  rebus  fervare  Secundis 

Inconfulta  modumy  et  pravo  peritura  tumore.  L.  8. 

Kx  NAPLES, 
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MY  firft  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the  fight  of  procefli- 
ons,  which  are  always  very  magnificent  in  the  Holy- Week.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  reprefenta- 
tions  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  refurreclion,  of  the  figures  of  himfelf, 
the  Blefled  Virgin,  and  the  Apoitles,  which  are  carryed  up  and  down  on 
this  occafion,  with  the  cruel  penances  that  feveral  inflift  on  thenifelves, 
and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend  thefe  folemnities.  I  faw,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  very  fplendid  proceffion  for  the  accefTion  of  the  Duke 
of  Anion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  in  which  the  Vice-Roy  bore  his  part 
at  the  left-hand  of  Cardinal  Cantelmi.  To  grace  the  parade,  they  ex- 
pofed,  at  the  fame  time,  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  liquefyed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Saint's  head,  though,  as  they  fay,  it  was  hard  con- 
gealed before.  I  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  operation  of 
this  pretended  miracle,  and  mult  confefs  I  think  it  fo  far  from  being  a 
real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moft  bungling  tricks  that 
I  ever  faw :  Yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noife  as  any  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  that  Monfieur  Tafchal  has  hinted  at  among  the  rell,  in  his 
marks  of  the  true  religion.  The  modern  Neapolitans  feem  to  have  co- 
pyed  it  out  from  one,  which  was  mown  in  a  town  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  as  long  ago  as  in  Horace's  time. 

. Dehinc  Gnatia  lymphis 

Iratis  extrucla  dedit  rijujque  jocofque, 

T>um  flammd  fine  thura  liquefcere  limine  Sacro 

Terfuadcre  cupit:  credat  Judaus  apella, 

Non  ego Sat.  5.  L.  1. 

At  Gnatia  next  arriv'd,  we  laugh'd  to  fee 
The  fuperititious  croud's  fimplicity, 

That 
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That  in  the  facred  temple  needs  would  try  a 

Without  a  fire  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry  ;  C 

Believe  who  will  the  folemn  fham,  not  I.  j 

One  may  fee  at  leafl  that  the  heathen  Prieflhood  had  the  fame  kind 
of  fecret  among  them,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholicks  are  now  ma- 
tters. 

I  mult  confefs,  though  I  had  lived  above  a  year  in  a  Roman  Catholick 
country,  I  was  furprized  to  fee  many  ceremonies  and  fuperititions  in  Na- 
ples, that  are  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  in  France.  But  as  it  is  certain 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  fecret  reformation  made,  though  not  publickly 
owned,  in  the  Roman  Catholick  church,  fince  the  fpreading  of  the  Pro- 
tectant religion,  fo  we  find  the  feveral  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their 
ignorance,  in  proportion  as  they  converfe  more  or  lefs  with  thofe  of  the 
reformed  churches.  For  this  reafon  the  French  are  much  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  Spaniards  or  Italians,  on  occafion  of  their  frequent  con- 
troversies with  the  Huguenots ;  and  we  find  many  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick Gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not  Hick  to  laugh  at  the 
fuperftitions  they  fometimes  meet  with  in  other  nations. 

I  fhall  not  be  particular  in  defcribing  the  grandeur  of  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, the  beauty  of  its  pavement,  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  the 
magnificence  of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  multitude  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, or  the  delightfulnefs  of  its  fituation,  which  fo  many  others  have 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  leifure  and  exaclnefs.  If  a  war  mould  break 
out,  the  town  has  reafon  to  apprehend  the  exacting  of  a  large  contribu- 
tion, or  a  bombardment.  It  has  but  feven  gallies,  a  mole,  and  two  lit- 
tle caflles,  which  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy's  approaches.  Be- 
fides,  that  the  fea,  which  lyes  near  it,  is  not  fubjecl  to  ftorms,  has  no  fen- 
fible  flux  and  reflux,  and  isfo  deep,  that  a  vellel  of  burden  may  come  up 
to  the  very  mole.  The  houfes  are  flat  roof 'd  to  walk  upon,  fo  that  eve- 
ry bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take  efFecl. 

Pictures,  ftatues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not  fo  common  at  Na- 
ples, as  one  might  expect:  in  fo  great  and  ancient  a  city  of  Italy;  for  the 
Vice-Roys  take  care  to  fend  into  Spain  every  thing  that  is  valuable  o 
this  nature.  Two  of  their  finefl  modern  ftatues  are  thofe  of  dpollo  and 
Minerva,  placed  on  each  fide  of  Sannazarius\  tomb.  On  the  face  of 
this  monument,  which  is  all  of  marble,  and  very  neatly-  wrought,  is  re- 
prefented,  in  Bas  relief,  Neptune  among  the  Satyrs,  to  mow  that  this 
Poet  was  the  inventer  of  pifcatory  eclogues.    I  remember  Hugo  Grotius 
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defcribes  himfelf  in  one  of  his  Poems,  as  the  firltthat  brought  the  Mufes 
to  the  fea-lide,  but  he  mult  be  underitood  only  of  the  Poets  of  his  own 
country.  I  here  law  the  temple  that  Sannazarius  mentions  in  his  invo- 
cation of  the  Bleiled  Virgin,  at  the  beginning  of  his  T>e  partu  Virginis, 
which  was  all  raifed  at  his  own  expence. 

-Niveis  tibi  Ji  folcnnia  templis 


Serf  a  damns;  fi  man  fur  as  tibi  ponimus  aras 
Excifo  in  /copula,  fiutlus  wide  aurca  canos 
cDefpiciens  celfo  de  culmine  Mergilline 
Attollit,  nautifque  procul  venientibus  offert. 
Tu  vatem  ignarumque  via  infuetumque  labori 
T)iva  mone L.  i„ 

Thou  bright  celeftial  Goddefs,  if  to  thee 

An  acceptable  temple  I  erecl, 

With  fairelt  flowers  and  frefheft  garlands  deck'd, 

On  tow'ring  rocks,  whence  Margilline  fpies 

The  ruffled  deep  in  ftorms  and  tempefts  rife ; 

Guide  thou  the  pious  Poet,  nor  refufe 

Thine  own  propitious  aid  to  his  unpra&is'd  Mufe. 

There  are  feveral  very  delightful  profpecls  about  Naples,  efpecially 
from  fome  of  the  religious  houfes ;  for  one  feldom  finds  in  Italy  a  fpot 
of  ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is  not  covered  with  a  con- 
vent. The  Cupola's  of  this  city,  though  there  are  many  of  them,  do 
not  appear  to  the  bed  advantage  when  one  furveys  them  at  a  diftance, 
as  being  generally  too  high  and  narrow.  The  Marquis  of  Medina  Cido- 
nia,  in  his  Vice-Royalty,  made  the  fhell  of  a  houfe,  which  he  had  not 
time  to  fmifti,  that  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  and  would  have 
been  a  very  noble  building  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  flands  fo  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  that  it  would  have  had  a  garden 
to  every  itory,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  which  was  to  have  been  laid  over 
each  garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  mofl  delightful  one  that  I  ever  faw.  It  lyes 
in  almoft  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  diameter.  Three 
parts  of  it  are  fheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  and  mountains. 
The  high  promontory  of  Surrentum  divides  it  from  the  bay  of  Salernttm. 
Between  the  utmolt  point  of  this  promontory,  and  the  Iile  of  Caper  a, 
the  fea  enters  by  a  itreight  of  about  three  miles  wide.    This  Ifland  (lands 
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as  a  vafl  Mole,  which  feems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  purpofe  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  waves  that  run  into  the  bay.  It  lyes  long-ways, 
almoft  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples.  The  exceflive  height  of  its  rocks  fe- 
cures  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  winds  and  waves,  which  enter  again 
between  the  other  end  of  this  Ifland  and  the  Promontory  of  Mifeno.  The 
bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater  by  the  old  Geographers,  probably  from 
this  its  refemblance  to  a  round  bowl  half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Vir- 
gil, who  compofed  here  a  great  part  of  his  Mneids,  took  from  hence  the 
plan  of  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  he  has  made  in  his  firlt  book ;  for 
the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  little. 

Eft  in  fecejfu  longo  locus.     Injulaportum 

Efficit  objecJu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 

Frangitur,  inque  ftnus  fcindit  fefe  unda  reducJos : 

Hinc  at  que  hinc  vafta  rupes  geminique  minantur 

In  ccelum  fcopuli,  quorum  fub  vert  ice  late 

/Equora  tutajilent,  turn  Silvis  fcena  corufcis 

1)ejuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra,  e,  JEtio 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lyes  a  Bay, 

An  ifland  fhades  it  from  the  rouling  fea, 

And  forms  a  port  fecure  for  fliips  to  ride. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  fide, 

In  double  ftreams  the  briny  waters  glide, 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks:  a  Sylvan  fcene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Tiryden^ 

Naples  flands  in  the  bofom  of  this  bay,  and  has  the  pleafanteft  fituati- 
on  in  the  world,  though  by  reafon  of  its  weftern  mountains,  it  wants  an- 
advantage  Vitruvius  would  have  to  the  front  of  bis  Palace,  of  feeing  the 
fetting  Sun. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  have  but  very  few  forces 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fliould  be  able  to  keep  a  people  from  revolting,, 
that  has  been  famous  for  its  mutinies  and  feditions  in  former  ages.  But. 
they  have  fo  well  contrived  it,  that  though  the  fubje&s  are  miferably 
haraffed  and  opprefled,  the  greatefl  of  their  opprefTors  are  thofe  of  their 
own  body.  I  fliall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  fuffi- 
ciently  reproached  in  molt  Itineraries  for  the  univerfal  poverty  that  one 
meets  with  in  this  noble  and  plentiful  kingdom.  A  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple is  in. a  flate  of  vafTalage  to  the  Barons,  who  are  the  harfhefl  tyrants 
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in  the  world  to  thofe  that  are  under  them.    The  vaflals  indeed  are  al- 
lowed, and  invited  to  bring  in  their  complaints  and  appeals  to  the  Vice- 
Roy,  who  to  foment  diviiions,  and  gain  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  does 
not  {tick  at  imprifoning  and  chaftifing  their  matters  very  feverely  on  oc- 
cafion.     The  lubjccts  of  the  Crown  are  notwithstanding  much  more  rich 
and  happy  than  the  vaflals  of  the  Barons.      Infomuch  that  when  the 
Kino-  has  been  upon  the  point  of  felling  a  town  to  one  of  his  Barons,  the 
inhabitants  have  raifed  the  fum  upon  themfelves,  and  prefented  it  to  the 
King,  that  they  might  keep  out  of  fo  infupportable  a  flavery.    Another 
way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Neapolitans,  and  yet  to  take 
off  the  Odium  from  themfelves,  has  been  by  erecting  feveral  Courts  of  Ju- 
ftice,  with  a  very  fmall  penfion  for  fuch  as  fit  at  the  head  of  them,  fo  that 
they  are  tempted  to  take  bribes,  keep  caufes  undecided,  encourage  law- 
fuits,  and  do  all  they  can  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they  may  have  where- 
withal to  fupport  their  own  dignity.     It  is  incredible  how  great  a  multi- 
tude of  retainers  to  the  Law  there  are  at  Naples.    It  is  commonly  faid, 
that  when  Innocent  the  eleventh  had  defired  the  Marquis  of  Carpio  to 
furnilh  him  with  thirty  thoufand  head  of  Swine,  the  Marquis  anfwered 
him,  that  for  his  Swine  he  could  not  fpare  them,  but  if  his  Holinefs  had 
occafion  for  thirty  thoufand  Lawyers  he  had  them  at  his  fervice.     Thefe 
Gentlemen ,  find  a  continual  employ  for  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans, and  hinder  them  from  uniting  in  fuch  common  friendfliips  and  alli- 
ances as  might  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  government.     There  afe  very 
few  perfons  of  confideration  who  have  not  a  caufe  depending  ;  for  when 
a  Neapolitan  Cavalier  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he  gravely  ihuts  himfelf  up 
in  his  clofet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers  to  fee  if  he  can  flart  a 
law-fuit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours.    So  much  is  the  Genius  of 
this  people  changed  fince  Statius's  time. 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  aut  firifta  jurgia  legis 

Morumjura  viris  folum  et  fine  fafcibus  aqtmm.  Sil.  L.  3. 

By  love  of  right  and  native  juftice  led, 
In  the  ftraight  paths  of  equity  they  tread ; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  Judge's  frown, 
Unpradis'd  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gown. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans,  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  the  oppreffors  of  each  other.  The  Gables  of  Naples 
are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  indeed  on  almoit  every  thing 
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that  can  be  eaten,  drank  or  worn.  There  would  have  been  one  on  fruit, 
had  not  MaJJianello\  rebellion  abolifhed  it,  as  it  has  probably  put  a  {top 
to  many  others.  What  makes  thefe  imports  more  intolerable  to  the  poor- 
er fort,  they  are  laid  on  all  butchers  meat,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
fowl  and  gibicr  are  tax-free.  Belides,  all  meat  being  taxed  equally  by 
the  pound,  it  happens  that  the  duty  lyes  heavieft  on  the  coarlcr  forts, 
which  are  mod  likely  to  fall  to  the  ihare  of  the  common  people,  fo  that 
beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and  veal  a  tenth  of  its  price  to  the  govern- 
ment, a  pound  of  either  fort  having  the  fame  tax  fixed  on  it.  Thefe  ga- 
bels  are  moft  of  them  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  private  men ;  for  as  the 
King  of  Spain  has  had  occafion  for  mony  he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  rich 
Neapolitans,  on  condition  that  they  ihould  receive  the  intereft  out  of 
fuch  or  fuch  gabels  'till  he  could  repay  them  the  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  fo  often  that  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  a  fingle  ga- 
bel  unmortgaged ;  fo  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  which  pays  greater 
taxes,  and  at  the  fame  time  no  Prince  who  draws  lefs  advantage  from 
them.     In  other  countries  the  people  have  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  the 
mony  they  give  fpent  in  the  neceflities,  defence,   or  ornament  of  their 
State,  or  at  leaft  in  the  vanity  or  pleafures  of  their  Prince:  but  here  molt 
of  it  goes  to  the  enriching  of  their  fellow-fubjecls.     If  there  was  not  fo 
great  a  plenty  of  every  thing  in  Naples  the  people  could  not  bear  it. 
The  Spaniard  however  reaps  this  advantage  from  the  prefent  pollure  of 
affairs,  that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  turned  upon  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  what  is  more  conliderable,  that  almolt  all  the  perfons,  of  the 
greateft  wealth  and  power  in  Naples  are  engaged  by  their  own  interefts 
to  pay  thefe  impolitions  chearfully,  and  to  fupport  the  government  which 
has  laid  them  on.     For  this  reafon,  though  the  poorer  fort  are  for  the 
Emperor,  few  of  the  perfons  of  confequence  can  endure  to  think  of  a 
change  in  their  prefent  ertablifliment ;  though  there  is  no  quertion  but  the 
King  of  Spain  will  reform  moft  of  thefe  abufes,  by  breaking  or  retrench- 
ing the  power  of  the  Barohs,  by  cancelling  feveral  unneceilary  employs, 
or  by  ranfoming  or  taking  the  gabels  into  his  own  hands.     I  have  been 
told  too,  there  is  a  law  of  Charles  the  fifth  fomething  like  our  ftatute  of 
Mort-main,  which  has  laid  dormant  ever  lince  his  time,  and  will  probably 
have  new  life  put  into  it  under  the  reign  of  an  aclive  Prince.     The  in- 
habitants of  Naples  have  been  always  very  notorious  for  leading  a  life  of 
lazinefs  and  pleafure,  which  I  take  to  arife  partly  out   of  the  wonderful 
plenty  of  their  country,  that  does  not  make  labour  fo  necellary  to  them, 
and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres    of 
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their  bodies,  and  difpofes  the  people  to  fuch  an  idle  indolent  humour. 
Whatever  it  proceeds  from,  we  find  they  were  formerly  as  famous  for  it 
as  they  are  at  prefent. 

This  was  perhaps  the  reafon  that  the  ancients  tell  us  one  of  the  Sirens 
was  buryed  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  the  name  of  Tarthenope. 

Improba  Siren 

'Defidta Hor.  Sa.  3  •  L.  z. 


Sloth,  the  deluding  Siren  of  the  mind. 


Et  in  otia  natam 


Tarthenopen 


■  Otiofa  Neapolis. 

Tarthenope,  for  idle  hours  defign'd, 
To  luxury  and  eafe  unbends  the  mind. 

Tarthenope  non  dives  opum,  nonfpreta  vigor  is, 
Nam  molles  nrbi  Vitus  atque  hofpita  Mufis 
Otia,  et  exemtum  curis  gravioribus  avum : 
Sirenum  dedit  una  fuum  et  mentor abile  nomen 
Tarthenope  maris  Achelo'ias,  aquore  cujns 
Regnavere  din  cantus,  cum  dulce  per  undas 
Exitium  miferis  caneret  non  pro/per  a  nautis. 

Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  fhore, 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  defpicably  poor, 

The  town  in  foft  folemnities  delights, 

And  gentle  Poets  to  her  arms  invites ; 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  ferene  and  gay, 

Pafs  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Tarthenope  the  rifmg  city  nam'd, 

A  Siren,  for  her  fongs  and  beauty  fam'd, 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  neighb'ring  feas 

The  lift  ning  wretch,  and  made  deltruftion  pleafe. 

Has  ego  tefedes  {nam  nee  mihi  bar  bar  a  Thrace 
Nee  Libye  natale  folum)  transferre  labor 0 : 
ghtas  te  mollis  hyems  et  frigida  temper  at  aftas, 
Quas  imbellc  f return,  torpentibus  alluit  undis : 
Tax  fecura  locis,  et  dejidis  otia  vita, 


Ov.  Met.  L.  15-. 
H.Ep.  5. 


Sil.  It.  L.  it. 
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Et  nunquam  turbata  quies,  fomnique  peraSfi  : 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  &c.  Stat,  Sil.  L.  3. 

Thefe  are  the  gentle  feats  that  I  propofe ; 

For  not  cold  Scythia\  undiffolving  fnows, 

Nor  the  parch'd  Libyan  fands  thy  husband  bore, 

But  mild  Tarthenope's  delightful  fhore, 

Where  hufli'd  in  calms  the  bord'ring  ocean  laves 

Her  filent  coaft,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves ; 

Refrefhing  winds  the  fummer's  heats  aflwage, 

And  kindly  warmth  difarms  the  winter's  rage ; 

Remov'd  from  noife  and  the  tumultuous  war,  £ 

Soft  fleep  and  downy  eafe  inhabit  there,  C 

And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care. 


The  Antiquities  and  Natural  Curiofities 
that  lye  near  the  City  of  Naples. 

AT  about  eight  miles  diftance  from  Naples  lyes  a  very  noble  fcene 
of  antiquities.  What  they  call  Virgil's  tomb  is  the  firft  that  one 
meets  with  on  the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  Poet  was  bu- 
ried at  Naples,  but  I  think  it  is  almoft  as  certain  that  his  tomb  flood  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  town  which  looks  towards  Vefuvio.  By  this  tomh 
is  the  entry  into  the  grotto  of  Taufilypo.  The  common  people  of  Na- 
ples believe  it  to  have  been  wrought  by  magick,  and  that  Virgil  was  the 
magician;  who. is  in  greater  repute  among  the  Neapolitans  for  having 
made  the  Grotto,  than  the  JEneid. 

If  a  man  would  form  to  himfelf  a  juft  idea  of  this  place,  he  muft  fan- 
cy a  vaft  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a  highway 
running  through  it,  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  Mall  in  St.  James's. 
park.    This  fubterraneous  paflage  is  much  mended  fincc  Semca  gave  fo 
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bad  a  character  of  it.  The  entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle 
parts  of  it,  and  finks  by  degree's,  to  fling  in  more  light  upon  the  reft. 
Towards  the  middle  are  two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the 
grotto,  to  let  in  light  and  frefti  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vaft  heaps  of  {tones, 
though  it  is  certain  the  great  quantities  of  them  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
rock  could  not  eafily  conceal"  themfelves,  had  they  not  probably  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Naples.  This  confirmed  me  in  a 
conjecture  which  I  made  at  the  firft  fight  of  this  fubterraneous  paffage, 
that  it  was  not  at  firft  defigned  fo  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry  of 
ftone,  but  that  the  inhabitants,  finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed 
it  into  the  form  we  now  fee.  Perhaps  the  fame  defign  gave  the  original 
to  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  confidering  the  prodigious  multitude  of  palaces  that 
itood  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateau  dun  in  France  I  met  with  a  very 
curious  perfon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  German  Univerfities.  He  had 
flayed  a  day  or  two  in  the  town  longer  than  ordinary,  to  take  the  mea- 
fures  of  feveral  empty  (paces  that  had  been  cut  in  the  fides  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  Some  of  them  were  fupported  with  pillars  formed 
out  of  the  rock,  fome  were  made  in  the  fafhion  of  galleries,  and  fome 
not  unlike  amphitheaters.  The  Gentleman  had  made  to  himfelf  feve- 
ral ingenious  hypothefes  concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  fubterraneous  apart- 
ments, and  from  thence  collected  the  vaft  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the 
ancient  Chateaudunois.  But  upon  communicating  his  thoughts  on  this 
fubjeft  to  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  place,  he  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prized  to  hear  that  thefe  ftupendous  works  of  art  were  only  fo  many  quar- 
ries of  free-ftone,  that  had  been  wrought  into  different  figures,  accord- 
ing as  the  veins  of  it  directed  the  workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of'PauJily/>o  lye  the  remains  of  Tuteo- 
li  and  Baj<e>  in  a  foft  air  and  a  delicious  fituation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  caverns  and  fubterrane- 
ous fires,  has  been  miferably  torn  in  pieces  by  earthquakes,  fo  that  the 
whole  face  of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  fea 
has  overwhelmed  a  multitude  of  palaces,  which  may  be  feen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  a  calm  day. 

The  Lncrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  companion  of  what  it  once  was, 
its  fprings  having  been  funk  in  an  earthquake,  or  flopped  up  by  moun- 
tains that  have  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of  Avermis^  formerly  fo  fa- 
mous for  its  ftreams  of  poifon,  is  now  plentifully  flocked  with  fifh  and 
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fowl.  Mount  Gaums,  from  one  of  the  fruitfulleft  parts  in  Italy,  is  be- 
-  come  one  of  the  molt  barren.  Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beau- 
tiful groves  and  gardens,  are  now  naked  plains,  fmoaking  with  fulphur, 
or  encumbered  with  hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire. 
The  works  of  art  lye  in  no  lefs  diforder  than  thole  of  nature,  for  that 
which  was  once  the  moil  beautiful  fpot  of  Italy,  covered  with  temples 
and  palaces,  adorned  by  the  grcateft  of  the  Roman  Common-  wealth,  em- 
belliihed  by  many  of  the  Romau  Emperors,  and  celebrated  by  the  belt 
of  their  Poets,  has  now  nothing  to  lhow  but  the  ruines  of  its  ancient 
fplendor,  and  a  great  magnificence  in  confufion. 

The  mole  of  Tuteoli  has  been  miftaken  by  feveral  Authors  for  Caligu- 
la's bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from  the  make  of  it, 
becaufe  it  ftands  on  arches.  But  to  pais  over  the  many  arguments  that 
may  be  brought  againit  this  opinion,  I  fliall  here  take  away  the  foundati- 
on of  it,  by  letting  down  an  infeription  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus 
in  the  life  of  Antoninus  Tins,  who  was  the  repairer  of  this  mole.  Imp. 
Cafari.  T>ivi.  Hadriani.  filio.  Tiivi.  Trajani.  Tarthici.  Nepoti.  T)ivi. 
Nerva.pronepoti.  T.  Aft.  Hadriano.  Autonino.  Aug.Tio.  &c.  quod  fnper 
c£tera  beneficia  ad  hnjus  etiam  tntelam  porttis,  Pilarum  vivinti  molem 
cum  Jumptu  fornicum  reliquo  ex  ALrario  fuo  largitus  eft. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made  fuch  a  mole  as  this  of 
Tuteoli,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  fo  natural  a  commodity  as  the 
earth  of  Tuzzuola,  which  immediately  hardens  in  the  water,  and  after 
a  little  lying  in  it  looks  rather  like  flone  than  mortar.  It  was  this  that 
gave  the  ancient  Romans  an  opportunity  of  making  fo  many  encroach- 
ments on  the  fea,  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their  villas  and  palaces 
within  the  very  borders  of  it,  as  *  Horace  has  elegantly  defcribeii  it 
more  than  once. 

About  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble  near  Tuz- 
zuola, with  feveral  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it,  which  have  gi- 
ven occafion  to  fome  difputes  among  the  antiquaries.  |  But  they  all  a- 
gree  that  it  is  the  pedeilal  of  a  itatue  erefted  to  Tiberius  by  the  fourteen 
cities  of  Afia,  which  were  flung  down  by  an  earthquake ;  the  fame  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Savi- 
our's Crucifixion.     They  have  found  in  the  letters,  which  are  ftill  legi- 

*  L.  2.  O.  18.    L.  3.  O.  1.    L.  3.  O.  24.    Epifl.  L.  1. 
\  Vid.  Gronovium,  Fabretti,  Bulifon,  fcV. 
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ble,  the  names  of  the  feveral  cities,  and  difcover  in  each  figure  fome- 
thing  particular  to  the  city,  of  which  it  reprefents  the  genius.  There 
are  two  Medals  of  Tiberius  (lamped  on  the  fame  occafion,  with  this  in- 
fcription  to  one  of  them,  Civitatibus  Jlfia  Rejlitutis.  The  Emperor 
is  reprefented  in  both  fitting,  with  a  Tatera  in  one  hand,  and  a  fpear 
in!  the  other. 


It  is  probable  this  might  have  been  the  pofture  of  the  flatue,  which  in 
rail  likelihood  does  not  lye  far  from  the  place  where  they  took  up  the  pe- 
deftal ;  for  they  fay  there  were  other  great  pieces  of  marble  near  it,  and 
feveral  of  them  infcribed,  but  that  no  body  would  be  at  the  charges  of 
bringing  them  to  light.  The  pedeital  it  felf  lay  neglected  in  an  open 
tield  when  I  faw  it.  I  mall  not  be  particular  on  the  ruines  of  the  Am- 
phitheater, the  ancient  refervoirs  of  water,  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  the  Cen- 
tum Camera,  the  fepulchre  of  Agrippina  Nero's  mother,  with  feveral  o- 
ther  antiquities  of  lefs  note,  that  lye  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay, 
and  have  been  often  defcribed  by  many  others.  I  muit  confefs,  after 
having  furveyed  the  antiquities  about  Naples  and  Rome,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  fo  much  arife  out  of  their 
greatnefs  as  uncommonnefs. 

There  are  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruines,  but  I  believe  a  traveller 
would  not  be  fo  much  aitonilhed  at  them,  did  he  find  any  works  of  the 
fame  kind  in  his  own  country.  Amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  baths, 
grotto's,  catacombs,  rotunda's,  highways  paved  for  lb  great  a  length, 
bridges  of  fuch  an  amazing  height,  fubterraneous  buildings  for  the  recep- 
tion of  rain  and  fnovv-water,  are  moft  of  them  at  prefent  out  of  fafhion, 
and  only  to  be  met  with  among  the  antiquities  cf  Italy.  We  are  there- 
fore immediately  unprized  when  we  fee  any  co:.liderablefums  laid  out  in 
any  thing  of  this  nature,  though  at  the  fame  time  there  is  many  a  Gothic 
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cathedral  in  England,  that  has  coil  more  pains  and  mony  than  feveral  of 
thefe  celebrated  works.    Among  the  ruines  of  the  old  heathen  temples 
they  mowed  me  what  they  call  the  chamber  of  Venus,  which  Hands  a 
little  behind  her  temple.    It  is  wholly  dark,  and  has  feveral  figures  on 
the  cieling  wrought  in  Stucco,  that  feem  to  reprefent  luft  and  itrcngth  by 
the  emblems  of  naked  J  up  iters  and  Gladiators,  Tritons  and  Centaurs, 
&c.  fo  that  one  would  guefs  it  has  formerly  been  the  fcene  of  many  lewd 
myfteries.    On  the  other  fide  of  Naples  are  the  Catacombs.  Thefe  mull 
have  been  full  of  flench  and  loathfomnefs,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  Niches,  as  an  eminent  Author  of  our  own 
country  imagines.    But  upon  examining  them  I  find  they  were  each  of 
them  Hopped  up :  without  doubt,  as  foon  as  the  corps  was  laid  in  it.  For 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niche  one  always  finds  the  rock  cut  into  little  chan- 
nels, to  fallen  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  clofe  it  up,  and  I  think  I 
did  not  fee  one  which  had  not  {till  fome  mortar  {ticking  in  it.    In  fome 
I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exadly  tallyed  with  the  channel,  and  in  others 
a  little  wall  of  bricks,  that  fometimes  {topped  up  above  a  quarter  of  the 
Niche,  the  reft  having  been  broken  down.  St.  Troculus's  fepulchre  feems 
to  have  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work  on  its  covering,  for  I  obferved  at  one  end 
of  it  feveral  little  pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after    that  manner. 
Tis  probable  they  were  adorned,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  dead.     One  would  indeed  wonder  to  find  fuch  a  multitude  of 
Niches  unftopped,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  body  mould  take  the  pains 
to  do  it,  who  was  not  in  queft  of  fome  fuppofed  treafure. 

Baja  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Romans,  that  being  the  proper 
feafon  to  enjoy  the  Bajani  Soles,  and  the  Mollis  Lncrinus;  as  on  the 
contrary,  Tibur,  Tufcuhim,  Trenefle,  Jlba,  Cajeta,  Movs  Orceins,  Anxur, 
and  the  like  airy  mountains  and  promontories,  were  their  retirements  du- 
ring the  heats  of  fummer. 

Tium  nos  blanda  tenent  jucundiftagna  Lucrini, 

Et  qua  pumiceis  fontibns  antra  calent, 
Tu  colis  Argivi  regnnm  Faujline  coloni  * 

Quo  te  bis  decimus  ducit  ab  nrbe  lapis. 
Horrida  fed  fervent  Nemeai  peclora  monftri: 

Nee  fat  is  eft  Bajas  igne  calere  fuo. 


*  Vide  Hor.  L.  2.  Od.  6. 
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Ergo  facri  font es,  et  llttorafacra  valet  e, 

Nympharum  pariter,  Nereidumque  domus 
Herculeos  colles  gelidd  vos  vincite  brtimdy 

Nunc  Tiburtinls  cedite  frigoribus.  Mar.  L.  I.  Ep.  116. 

While  near  the  Lucrine  lake  confum'd  to  death 
I  draw  the  fultry  air,  and  gafp  for  breath, 
Where  (teams  of  Sulphur  raife  a  flitting  heat, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  fweat ; 
You  tafle  the  cooling  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome : 
And  now  the  Sun  to  the  bright  Lion  turns, 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns ; 
Then  briny  feas  and  tafleful  fprings  farewel, 
Where  fountain-nymphs  confus'd  with  Nereids  dwell, 
In  winter  you  may  all  the  world  defpife, 
But  now  'tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize. 

The  natural  curiofities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and  extraordina- 
ry as  the  artificial.  I  (hall  fet  them  down,  as  I  have  done  the  other,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  fituation.     The   grotto  del  Cani  is   famous   for 
the  poifonous  fleams  which  float  within  a  foot  of  its  furface.     The  fides 
of  the  grotto  are  marked  green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the  vapour 
reaches.     The  common  experiments  are  as  follow :  A  Dog,  that  has  his 
nofe  held  in  the  vapour,  lofes  all  figns  of  life  in  a  very  little  time ;  but  if 
carryed  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  he  imme- 
diately recovers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.     A  Torch,  fnuff  and  all,  goes 
out  in  a  moment  when  dipped  into  the  vapour.  A  Piflol  cannot  rake  fire 
in  it.    I  fplit  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the  channel  of  it  a  train  of  gun-pow- 
der, fo  that  one  end  of  the  reed  was  above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found,  though  the  fleam  was  flrong  enough  to 
hinder  a  piilol  from  taking  fire  in  it,  and  to  quench  a  lighted  torch,  that 
it  could  not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once  begun  flafhing, 
nor  hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.     This  experiment  I  repeated 
twice  or  thrice,  to  fee  if  I  could  quite  diffipate  the  vapour,  which   I  did 
in  fo  great  a  meafure,  that  one  might  eafily  let  off  a  piilol  in  it.    I  obfer- 
ved  how  long  a  Dog  was  in  expiring  the  firil  time,  and  after  his  recove- 
ry, and  found  no  fenlible  difference.   A  Viper  bore  it  nine  minutes  the 
firfl   time  we    put  it   in,  and  ten  the  fecond.     When  we  brought  it 
out  after  the  firfl  tria1,  it  took  fuch  a  \afl  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs, 
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that  it  (Veiled  almofl  twice  as  big  as  before;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this 
itock  of  air  that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  fecond  time.     Dr.  Connor 
made  a  difcourfe  in  one  of  the  Academies  ?.t  Rome  upon  the  fubject  of 
this  Grotto,  which  he  has  fince  printed  in  England.     He  attributes  the 
death  of  Animals,  and  the  extinftion  of  Lights,  to  a  great  rarefaction  of 
the  air,  caufed  by  the  heat  and  eruption  of  the  fleams.     But  how  is  it 
poilible  for  thele  fleams,  though  in  never  fo  great  quantity,  to  refill  the 
preffure  of  the  whole  Atmofphere?  And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  very 
inconfiderable.     However,  to  fatisfie  my  felf,  I  placed  a  thin  viol,  well 
flopped  up  with  wax,  within  the  fmoke  of  the  vapour,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  burfl  in  an  air  rarefyed  enough  to  kill  a  dog,  or  quench  a 
torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon  it.    However,  to  take  away  all  further 
doubt,  I  borrowed  a  Weather-glafs,  and  fo  fixed  it  in  the  Grotto,  that  the 
Stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  vapour,  but  I  could  not  perceive 
the  Quickfilver  funk  after  half  an  hour's  Handing  in  it.    This  vapour  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  fulphureous,  though  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch 
a  fuppofition.    He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it  finds  no  fmell  that  it  leaves 
upon  it ;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted  brimflone  matches 
to  the  fmoke,  they  all  went  out  in  an  inflant,  as  if  immerfed  in  water. 
Whatever  is  the  compofition  of  the  vapour,  let  it  have  but  one  quality  of 
being  very  glewy  or  vifcous,  and  I  believe  it  will  mechanically  folve  all 
the  Thanomena  of  the  Grotto.    It's  unftuoufnefs  will  make  it  heavy,  and 
unfit  for  mounting  higher  than  it  does,  unlefs  the  heat  of  the  earth,  which 
is  jufl  flrong  enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  at  a  little  diflance  from  the 
furface,  were  much  greater  than  it  is  to  rarefie  and  fcatter  it.    It  will  be 
too  grofs  and  thick  to  keep  the  lungs  in  play  for  any  time,  fo  that  Animals 
will  die  in  it  fooner  or  later,  as  their  blood  circulates  flower  or  fafler. 
Fire  will  live  in  it  no  longer  than  in  Water,  becaufe  it  wraps  it  felf  in  the 
fame  manner  about  the  flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity 
of  air  or  nitre  from  coming  to  its  fuccour.    The  parts  of  it  however  are 
not  fo  compact  as  thofe  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious  enough  to  in- 
tercept the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a  train  of  Gun-powder,  for  which 
reafon  they  may  be  quite  broken  and  difperfed  by  the  repetition  of  this 
experiment.    There  is  an  uncluous  clammy  vapour  that  arifes  from  the 
ftum  of  Grapes,  when  they  lye  mafhed  together  in  the  vat,  which  puts 
out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it,  and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  breath 
of  weaker  animals,  were  it  put  to  the  trial. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  reckon  up  the  different  Baths,  to  be  met  with  in 

a  country  that  fo  much  abounds  in  fulphur.    There  is  fcarce  a  difeafe 
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which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  Granger  is  generally  led  into  that 
they  call  Cicero's  bath,  and  feveral  voyage-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold 
vapour  riling  from  the  bottom  of  it,  which  refrefhes  thofe  who  ltoop 
into  it.  'Tis  true  the  heat  is  much  more  fupportable  to  one  that  Hoops, 
than  to  one  that  Hands  upright,  becaufe  the  {teams  of  fulphur  gather  in 
the  hollow  of  the  "Arch  about  a  man's  head,  and  are  therefore  much 
thicker  and  warmer  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The  three  lakes  of 
Jlgnano,  Avernns,  and  the  Lucrin,  have  now  nothing  in  them  particular. 
The  Monte  Novo  was  thrown  out  by  an  eruption  of  lire,  that  happened 
in  the  place  where  now  the  mountain  Hands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very, 
furprifing  to  one  who  has  not  feen  Mount  Vefuvio.  But  there  is  no- 
thing about  Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  deferves  our 
admiration  fo  much  as  this  mountain.  I  mult  confefs  the  idea  I  had  of 
it,  did  not  anfwer  the  real  image  of  the  place  when  I  came  to  fee  it ;  I 
ihall  therefore  give  the  defcription  of  it  as  it  then  lay. 

This  mountain  Hands  at  about  fix  Englijb  miles  diftance  from  Naples? 
though  by  reafon  of  its  height,  it  feems  much  nearer  to  thofe  that  fur- 
vey  it  from  the  town.  In  our  way  to  it  we  pafled  by  what  was  one  of 
thofe  rivers  of  burning  matter,  that  ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  This 
looks  at  a  diflance  like  a  new  plowed  land,  but,  as  you  come  near  it  you 
fee  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  ano- 
ther. There  are  innumerable  Cavities  and  Interflices  among  the  feveral 
pieces,  fo  that  the  furface  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Sometimes  a  great 
fragment  Hands  like  a  rock  above  the  refl,  fometimes  the  whole  heap  lyes 
in  a  kind  of  channel,  and  in  other  places  has  nothing  like  banks  to  con- 
fine it,  but  rifes  four  or  five  foot  high  in  the  open  air,  without  fpread- 
ing  abroad  on  either  fide.  This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demonfiration  that 
theie  rivers  were  not,  as  they  are  ufually  reprefented,  fo  many  flreams 
of  running  matter;  for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  de- 
grees, fettle  in  fuch  a  furrowed  uncompacl  furface?  Were  the  river  a 
confufion  of  never  fo  many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all  actually 
diilblved,  they  would  at  leafl  have  formed  one  continued  cruH,  as  we 
fee  the  Scorinm  of  metals  always  gathers  into  a  folid  piece,  let  it  be 
compounded  of  a  thoufand  Heterogeneous  parts.  I  am  apt  to  think 
therefore,  that  thefe  huge  unwieldy  lumps  that  now  Jye  one  upon  ano- 
ther, as  if  thrown  together  by  accident,  remained  in  the  melted  mat- 
ter rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it  like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river,  and 
that,  as  the  fire  and  ferment  gradually  abated,  they  adjulted  them- 
felves  together  as  well  as  their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by  this 
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means  fell  into  fuch  an  interrupted  diforderly  heap,  as  we  now  find  it. 
Whit  was  the  melted  matter  lyes  at  the  bottom  out  of  light.     After  ha- 
ving quitted  the  fide  of  this  long  heap,  which  was  once  a  ftream  of  fire, 
we  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,    and  had  a  very  troublefome 
march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.    It  is  covered  on  all  fides  with  a  kind  of 
burnt  earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled  into  powder,  as  if  it  had  been  arti- 
ficially fifted.     It  is  very  hot  under  the  feet,  and  mixed  with  feveral  burnt 
(tones  and  cakes  of  cinders,  which  have  been  thrown  out  at  different 
times.     A  man  finks  almofl  a  foot  in.  the  earth,  and  generally  lofes  half 
a  (lep  by  Aiding  backwards.     When  we  had  climbed  this  mountain  we 
difcovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  plain,  fmoaking  with  fulphur 
in  feveral  places,  and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for  we  concluded 
it  to  be  hollow  by  the  found  it  made  under  our  feet.     In  the  midft  of  this 
plain  (lands  a  high  hill  in  the  fhape  of  a  Sugar-loaf,  fo  very  deep  that 
there  would  be  no  mounting  or  defcending  it,  were  not  it  made  up  of 
fuch  a  loofe  crumbled  earth  as  I  have  before  defcribed.     The  air  of  this 
place  mufl  be  very  much  impregnated  with  Salt-petre,  as  appears  by  the 
(pecks  of  it  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain,    where  one  can  fcarce  find  a 
(tone  that  has  not  the  top  white  with  it.     After  we  had,  with  much  ado, 
conquered  this  hill,  we  law  in  the  midft  of  it  the  prefent  mouth  of  Ve- 
fuvio,  that  goes  fhelving  down  on  all  fides  'till  above  a  hundred  yards 
deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guefs,  and  has  about  three  or  four  hundred  in 
the  diameter,  for  it  feems  a  perfeft  Round.    This  vaft Hollow  is  general- 
ly filled  with  fmoak,  but,  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew  for  us, 
we  had  a  very  clear  and  diftinci  fight  of  it.     The  fides  appear  all  over 
(tained  with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red  and  yellow,  and  have  feveral 
rocks  Handing  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure  brimftone.    The  bottom 
was  entirely  covered,  and  though  we  looked  very  narrowly  we  could  fee 
nothing  like  a  hole  in  it ;  the  fmoak  breaking  through  feveral  impercepti- 
ble cracks  in  many  places.    The  very  middle  was  firm  ground  when  we 
faw  it,  as  we  concluded  from  the  (tones  we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  queftion 
not  but  one  might  then  have  eroded  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up  on 
the  other  fide  of  it  with  very  little  danger,  unlefs  from  fome  accidental 
breath  of  wind.    In  the  late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vaft 
caldron  filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled  over 
in  any  part,  ran  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  and  made  five  fuch 
rivers  as   that    before-mentioned.      In  proportion  as   the  heat    flatt- 
ened, this  burning  matter  mull  have  fubfided  within  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  it  funk  very  leifurely  had  time  to  cake  together,  and 
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form  the  Bottom  which  covers  the  mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that 
lyes  underneath  it.  The  next  eruption  or  earthquake  will  probably 
break  in  pieces  this  falfe  bottom,  and  quite  change  the  prefent  face  of 

things. 

This  whole  mountain,  fliaped  like  a  fugar-loaf,  has  been  made  at  feve- 
ral  times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cinders,  which  have 
been  flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lyes  in  the  midfl  of  them,  fo  that  it 
encreafes  in  bulk  at  every  eruption,  the  alhes  dill  falling  down  the  fides 
of  it,  like  the  fand  in  an  hour-glafs.  A  Gentleman  of  Napes  told  me, 
that  in  his  memory  it  had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thicknefs,  and  I  quefti- 
on  not  but  in  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one 
mountain  with  that  on  which  it  now  Hands. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  fea,  that  are  not  far  from  the  roots  of  this  moun- 
tain, they  find  fometimes  a  very  fragrant  oil,  which  is  fold  dear,  and 
makes  a  rich  perfume.  The  furface  of  the  fea  is,  for  a  little  fpace,  co- 
vered with  its  bubbles  during  the  time  that  it  rifes,  which  they  skim  off 
into  their  boats,  and  afterwards  fet  a  feparating  in  pots  and  jars.  They 
lay  its  fources  never  run  but  in  a  calm  warm  weather.  The  agitations 
of  the  water  perhaps  hinder  them  from  difcovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
their  manner  of  furniihing  the  town  with  Snow,  which  they  here  ufe  in- 
stead of  Ice,  becaufe,  as  they  fay,  it  cools  or  congeles  any  liquor  fooner. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  it  confumed  yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few 
-liquors,  not  fo  much  as  water,  that  have  not  lain  in  Fre/co,  and  every 
body,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  makes  ufe  of  it ;  infomuch  that  a 
fcarcity  of  Snow  would  raife  a  mutiny  at  Naple s,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of 
Corn  or  Provifions  in  another  country.     To  prevent  this  the  King  has  fold 
the  monopoly  of  it  certain  perfons,  who  are  obliged  to  furnifli  the  city 
with  it  all  the  year  at  fo  much  the  pound.     They  have  a  high  mountain 
at  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  town,  which  has  feveral  pits  dug  into 
it.     Here  they  employ  many  poor  people  at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  to 
toll  in  vail  balls  of  mow,  which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the 
fun-fliine.     Out  of  thefe  refervoirs  of  fnow  they  cut  feveral  lumps,  as 
they  have  occalion  for  them,  and  fend  them  on  AfTes  to  the  fea-fide, 
where  they  are  carryed  off  in  boats,  and  diftributed  to  feveral  (hops  at  a 
fettled  price,  that  from  time  to  time  fupply  the  whole  city  of  Naples. 
While  the  Banditti  continued  their  difordersin  this  Kingdom,  they  often 
put  the  Snow-merchants  under  contribution,  and  threatened  them,   if 
they  appeared  tardy  in  their  payments,  to  deftroy  their  magazines,  which 

they 
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they  fay  might  eafily  have  been  effected  by  the  infufion  of  fome  barrels  of 
Oil. 

It  would  have  been  tedious  to  have  put  down  the  many  defcriptions 
that  the  Latin  Poets  have  made  of  feveral  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  chapter :  I  mall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the  general  map  which  Si' 
lius  It  aliens  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay  of  Naples.  Mofl  of  the  places 
he  mentions  lye  within  the  fame  profpecl,  and  if  I  have  palled  over  any 
of  them,  it  is  becaufe  I  mail  take  them  in  my  way  by  fea,  from  Naples 
to  Rome. 

Stagna  inter  celebrem  nunc  mitia  monftrat  Avernum . 

Turn  trifli  nemore  at  que  umbris  nigrantibus  barrens?. 

Et  formidatus  vo  liter  ir  let  hale  vomebat 

Sujfufo  virus  coelo,  Stygidque  per  urbes 

Relligione  facer,  fevum  retinebat  honorem. 

Hinc  vicina  palus,  fama  eft  Acherontis  ad  mi  das 

^Pandere  iter,  cacas  ftagnante  voragine  fauces 

Laxat  et  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 

Inter dnmque  novo  perturbat  limine  manes. 

Juxta  caligante  fitu  longumque  per  avum 

Infernis  prejfas  nebulis,  pallente  fub  nmbrd 

Cymmerias  jacuijfe  domos,  nocJemque  profundam  • 

Tartarea  narrant  urbis  :  turn  fulphure  et  igni* 

Semper  anhelantes,  cocJoque  bitumine  campos 

Oftentant :  tellus  atro  exundante  vapore 

Sufpirans,  uftifque  diu  calefa&a  medullis 

JEftuat  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  a'era  flatus  : 

Tarturitr  et  tremulis  metuendum  exibilat  antris7. 

Interdumque  cavas  luctafus  nimpere  fedes, 

Ant  exire  for  as,  fanitu  lugubre  minaci 

Mulciber  immugit,  lacerataque  vifcera  terra 

Mandit,  et  exefos  labefactat  murmure  montes. 

Tradunt  Herculed  proftratos  mole  Gigantes 

Tellurem  inject  am  quatere,  et  fpir amine  anhelo 

Torreri  late  campos,  quotieftyne  minatur 

Rumpere  compagem  impofitam,  expallefcere  ccelumt 

Apparet  procul  Inarime,  qua  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  premit  lapetum,  flammafque  rebelli 

Ore  ej  eft  ant  em,  et  fiquando  evader  e  detnr 

Bella 
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Bella  Jovi  rurfus  fuperifque  iter  are  volentem. 

Monfirantttr  Vefevajtiga,  at  que  in  vert  ice  fttmmo 

1)epajli  fiammis  fcopili>  fraffnfque  mind 

Mons  ciraim,  atque  JEttue  fatis  certantia  faxa. 

Nee  tion  Mifenum  fervantem  Ida  a  fepulcro 

Nomina,  et  Herculeos  videt  ijpfo  lift  ore  Baulos.  L>.  iz. 

Avemo  next  he  fhow'd  his  wond'ring  guefl, 

Avemo  now  with  milder  virtues  blefs'd  ; 

Black  with  furrounding  foreits  then  it  flood, 

That  hung  above,  and  darken'd  all  the  flood: 

Clouds  of  unwholefome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high, 

The  flutt'ring  bird  entangled  in  the  sky, 

Whilit  all  around  the  gloomy  profpeft  ipread 

An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marfh  they  go, 

That  mingles  with  the  baleful  ftreams  below, 

And  fometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  faid, 

Opens  a  difmal  paflage  to  the  Dead, 

Who  pale  with  fear  the  rending  earth  furveys 

And  flartle  at  the  fudden  flafh  of  day. 

The  dark  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints, 

Defcribing  all  its  old  Inhabitants, 

That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd, 

And  lay  in  everlaiting  night  conceal'd. 

Advancing  ftill,  the  fpacious  fields  he  fhow'd, 

That  with  the  fmother'd  heat  of  brimftone  glow'd ; 

Through  frequent  cracks  the  fleaming  fulphur  broke, 

And  cover'd  all  the  blafted  plain  with  fmoke : 

Imprifon'd  fires,  in  the  clofe  dungeons  pent, 

Roar  to  get  loofe,  and  ftruggle  for  a  vent, 

Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 

'Till  with  a  mighty  burfl  whole  mountains  fall. 

Here,  as  'tis  faid,  the  rebel  Giants  lye, 

And,  when  to  move  th'  incumbent  load  they  try, 

Afcending  vapours  on  the  day  prevail, 

The  fun  looks  fickly,  and  the  skies  grow  pale. 

Next  to  the  diftant  Ifle  his  fight  he  turns, 

That  o'er  the  thunderflruck  Tifh^us  burns.: 

Enrag'd, 
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Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire, 
In  angry  whirl-winds,  blafphemies  and  fire, 
Threat'ning,  if  loofen'd  from  his  dire  abodes. 
Again  to  challenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  Gods, 
On  mount  Vefuvio  next  he  fixt  his  eyes, 
And  faw  the  fmoaking  tops  confus'dly  rife; 
(A  hideous  ruin! )  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
A  fecond  JEtna  to  the  view  prefent. 
Mifenos  cape  and  Bauli  lafl  he  view'd, 
That  on  the  fea's  extreamefl  borders  flood. 

Silius  Italicus  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poifonous  vapours  which 
arofe  from  the  lake  Averno  in  Hannibal' $  time,  were  quite  difperfed  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  Poem;  becaufe  Agrippay  who  lived  between 
Hannibal  and  Silius^  had  cut  down  the  woods  that  enclofed  the  lake, 
and  hindered  thefe  noxious  fleams  from  diffipating,  which  were  immedi- 
ately fcattered  as  foon  as  the  winds  and  frefh  air  were  let  in  among  them, 
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HAVING  flaid  longer  at  Naples  than  I  at  flrfl  defigned,  I  could 
not  difpenfe  with  my  felf  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the  Ifle 
of  Caprea,  as  being  very  defirous  to  fee  a  place  which  had  been 
the  retirement  of  Auguftus  for  fome  time,  and  the  refidence  of  Tiberius 
for  feveral  years.  The  Ifland  lyes  four  miles  in  length  from  eafl  to  weft, 
and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  weflern  part,  for  about  two  miles  in 
length,  is  a  continued  rock  vaflly  high,  and  inacceffible  on  the  fea-fide. 
It  has  however  the  greatefl  town  in  the  Ifland,  that  goes  under  the  name 
of  Ano-Caprea,  and  is  in  feveral  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  foil. 
The  eaflern  end  of  the  Ifle  rifes  upin  Precipices  very  near  as  high,  though 
not  quite  fo  long,  as  the  weflern.  Between  thefe  eaflern  and  weflern 
mountains  lyes  a  flip  of  lower  ground,  which  runs  aerofs  the  Ifland,  and 
is  one  of  the  pleafantefl  fpots  I  have  feen.    It  is  hid  with  Vines,  Figs,  O- 

ranges, 
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ranges,  Almonds,  Olives,  Myrtles,  and  fields  of  Corn,  which  look  ex 
tremcly  frefh  and  beautiful,  and  make  up  the  moil  delightful  little  Land- 
skip  imaginable,  when  they  are  furveyed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  Here  ftands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  Bifliop's  Palace, 
and  two  or  three  Convents.  In  the  midft  of  this  fruitful  tra<5t  of  land 
riles  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered  with  buildings  in  Tiberius's  time. 
There  are  ftill  l'everal  ruines  on  the  fides -of  it,  and  about  the  top  are 
found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built,  and  covered  with  mafon's 
work,  though  at  prefent  they  appear  over- grown  with  grafs.  I  entered 
one  of  them  that  is  a  hundred  paces  in  length.  I  obferved,  as  fome  of 
the  countrymen  were  digging  into  the  fides  of  this  mountain,  that  what 
I  took  for  lbiid  earth,  was  only  heaps  of  brick,  ftone,  and  other  rubbifh, 
skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables.  But  the  moft  confiderable 
mine  is  that  which  Hands  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eaftern  promon- 
tory, where  are  ftill  fome  apartments  left,  very  high  and  arched  at  top : 
I  have  not  indeed  feen  the  remains  of  any  ancient  Roman  buildings,  that 
have  not  been  roofed  with  either  vaults  or  arches.  The  Rooms  I  am  men- 
tioning ftand  deep  in  the  earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or  chim- 
nies,  which  makes  me  think  they  were  formerly  either  bathing  places  or 
relervoirs  of  water.  An  old  Hermit  lives  at  prefent  among  the  ruines  of 
this  Palace,  who  loft  his  companion  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the 
precipice.  He  told  me  they  had  often  found  Medals  and  Pipes  of  lead, 
as  they  dug  among  the  rubbifh,  and  that  not  many  years  ago  they  difco- 
vered  a  paved  road  running  under  ground,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to  the  fea-fide,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  me  by  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Iiland.  There  is  a  very  noble  profpecf  from  this  place.  On  the 
one  lide  lyes  a  valt  extent  of  feas,  that  runs  abroad  further  than  the  eye 
can  reach.  Juft  oppofite  Hands  the  green  promontory  of  Surrentunt,  and 
on  the  other  fide  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  This  profpeel, 
according  to  Tacitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the  burning  of  Vefwvio ; 
that  mountain  probably,  which  after  the  firft  eruption  looked  like  a  great 
pile  of  afhes,  was  in  Tiberius  s  time  ihaded  with  woods  and  vineyards; 
for  I  think  Martial's  Epigram  may  here  ferve  as  a  comment  to  Tacitus. 

Hie  eft  pampineis  viridis  Vefuvius  umbris, 
cPreJferat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Hac  juga  quam  Nifa  co lies  plus  Bacchus  amavit : 
■    Hoc  uuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 

Hac 
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Hac  Veneris  fedes,  Lacedamone  gratior  illi; 

Hie  locus  Herculco  nomine  clarus  erat. 
Cuntta  jacent  flammis  et  tr'tjii  merfa  favilld : 

Nee •  fiiperi  vellent  hoc  licuiffe  fibi.  L.  z.  Ep.  I0j\ 

Vefuvio,  cover'd  with  the  fruitful  vine, 

Here  flourifli'd  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine, 

Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  ihades  retir'd, 

And  his  own  native  Nifa  lefs  admir'd ; 

Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advane'd, 

The  frisking  Satyrs  on  the  lummets  dane'd ; 

Alcides  here,  here  Venus  grae'd  the  more, 

Nor  lov'd  her  fav'rite  Lacedamou  more : 

Now  piles  of  afhes,  fpreading  all  around, 

In  undiftinguilh'd  heaps  deform  the  ground, 

The  Gods  themfelves  the  ruin'd  feats  bemoan, 

And  blame  the  mifchiefs  that  themfelves  have  done. 

This  view  mull;  ftill  have  been  more  pleafant,  when  the  whole  bay  was 
encompafled  with  fo  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it  appeared  to  thofe, 
who  looked  on  it  at  a  diflance,  but  as  one  continued  city.  On  both  the 
mores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  are  itill 
to  be  feen  the  marks  of  ancient  edifices ;  particularly  on  that  which  looks 
towards  the  fouth  there  is  a  little  kind  of  Mole,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  a  Palace ;  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Tharos 
of  Caprea  flood  there,  which  Statins  takes  notice  of  in  his  Poem  that 
invites  his  wife  to  Naples,  and  is,  I  think,  the  mofl  natural  among  the 
Silva. 

Nee  dejunt  varia  circiim  obleclamina  vita, 

Sive  vaporiferas,  blandijjima  littora,  Bajas, 

Enthea  fatidica  feu  vifere  tetla  Sibylla, 

*Du  Ice  fit,  lliacoque  jugum  mentor abile  remo: 

Sen  tibi  Bacchei  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 

Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 

Lumina  noftivaga  tollit  Tharus  amula  luna, 

Caraque  non  molli  juga  Surrentina  Lyao.  J_,t  v 

The  blifsful  feats  with  endlefs  pleafures  flow, 
Whether  to  Baja\  funny  mores  you  go, 

Vol.  II.  N  .    .  And 
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And  view  the  fulphur  to  the  baths  convey'd, 
Or  the  dark  Grotte  of  the  prophetick  maid, 
Or  deep  Mifeno  from  the  Trojan  nam'd, 
Or  Gaums  for  its  flowing  vintage  fam'd, 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  failor  fleers: 
Or  where  Surrentum,  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  Ano-Caprea,  fome  years  ago,  a  ftatue  and  a  rich  pave- 
ment under  ground,  as  they  had  occafion  to  turn  up  the. earth  that  lay  up- 
on them.  One  ftill  fees,  on  the  bendings  of  thefe  mountains,  the  marks 
of  feveral  ancient  fcales  of  flairs,  by  which  they  ufed  to  afcend  them. 
The  whole  Ifland  is  fo  unequal  that  there  were  but  few  diverfions  to  be 
found  in  it  without  doors,  but  what  recommended  it  moft  to  Tiberius 
was  its  wholefome  air,  which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  fummer,  and 
its  inaccellible  coafts,  which  are  generally  fo  very  fteep,  that  a  handful  of 
men  might  defend  them  againft  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  had  his  different  refidences,  accord- 
ing as  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  fets  of  pleafure  required. 
Suetonius  fays,  ¥)uodecim  Villas  totidem  nominibus  ornavit.  The  whole 
Ifland  was  probably  cut  into  feveral  eafie  afcents,  planted  with  variety  of 
palaces,  and  adorned  with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as 
the  fituation  of  the  place  would  fuffer.  The  works  under  ground  were 
however  more  extraordinary  than  thofe  above  it;  for  the  rocks  were  all 
undermined  with  high-ways,  grotto's,  galleries,  bagnio's,  and  feveral 
fubterraneous  retirements,  that  fuited  with  the  brutal  pleafures  of  the 
Emperor.  One  would  indeed  very  much  wonder  to  fee  fuch  fmall  ap- 
pearances of  the  many  works  of  art,  that  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in 
this  Ifland,  were  we  not  told  that  the  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, fent  hither  an  army  of  Pioneers  on  purpofe  to  demoliili  the  build- 
ings, and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  Ifland. 

In  failing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude  profpecls 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  that  rife  in  feveral  places  half  a  mile  high  in  per- 
pendicular. At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves  and  grotto's,  formed  by 
the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  them.  I  entered  one  which 
the  inhabitants  call  Grotto  Ofcuro,  and  after  the  light  of  the  fun  was  a 
little  worn  ofF  my  Eyes,  could  fee  all  the  parts  of  it  diftinclly,  by  a  glim- 
mering reflection  that  played  upon  them  from  the  furface  of  the  water. 

The 
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The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in> 
the  Grotto  opens  it  felf  on  both  fides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred 
yards  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would 
not  have  been  fafe  meafuring  of  it.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  diltils  frelh 
water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fail  as  the  firfl  drop- 
pings of  a  fhower.  The  Inhabitants  and  Neapolitans  who  have  heard  of 
Tiberius's  Grotto's,  will  have  this  to  be  one  of  them,  but  there  are  feve- 
ral  reafons  that  mow  it  to  be  natural.  Tor  befides  the  little  ufe  we  can 
conceive  of  fuch  a  dark  cavern  of  fait  waters,  there  are  no  where  any 
marks  of  the  chhTel ;  the  fides  are  of  a  foft  mouldering  {tone,  and  one 
fees  many  of  the  like  hollow  fpaces  worn  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rocks, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  able  to  refifl  the  impreffions  of  the  water  that 
beats  againft  them. 

Not  far  from  this  Grotto  lye  the  Sirenum  Scopuli,  which  Virgil  and 
Ovid  mention  in  JEneas's  voyage ;  they  are  two  or  three  fharp  rocks  that 
ftand  about  a  flone's  throw  from  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Ifland,  and  are  gene- 
rally beaten  by  waves  and  tempefts,  which  are  much  more  violent  on  the 
fouth  than  on  the  north  of  Caprea. 

J  am  que  adeo  fcopulos  Sirenum  advefla  fubibat 
Tiifficiles  quondam,  multorumque  ojfibus  albos, 
Turn  rauca  ajjiduo  longe  f ale  fax  a  fonabant.  ./En. 

Glides  by  the  Syren's  cliffs,  a  fhelfy  coaft, 

Long  infamous  for  {hips  and  failors  loft, 

And  white  with  bones :  Th 'impetuous  ocean  roars, 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  founding  mores.  'Dryden. 

I  have  before  faid  that  they  often  find  Medals  in  this  Ifland.  Many  of 
thofe  they  call  the  Spintria,  which  Aretin  has  copyed,  have  been  dug 
up  here.  I  know  none  of  the  Antiquaries  that  have  written  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  and  find  nothing  fatisfadory  of  it  where  I  thought  it  molt  likely  to 
be  met  with,  in  Tafia's  edition  of  Suetonius  illuftrated  by  Medals.  Thofe 
I  have  converfed  with  about  it,  are  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridi- 
cule the  brutality  of  Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were 
{lamped  by  his  order.  They  are  unqueftionably  antique,  and  no  bigger 
than  Medals  of  the  third  magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  fide  fome  lewd 
invention  of  that  hellilli  fociety  which  Suetonius  calls  Moujtroji  concubi- 
ttis  repertores,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  the  Medal.  I  have  feen 
•of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty.    I  cannot  think  they  were  made  as  a  jefl  on 

N  z  the 
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the  Emperor,  becaufe  Raillery  on  coins  is  of  a  modern  date.  I  know  but 
two  in  the  Upper  Empire,  befides  the  Spintria^  that  lye  under  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  it.  The  firft  is  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  where,  in  compliment 
to  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs,they  have  (lamped  on  the  reverfe  the  figure 
of  Venus  carefling  Mars,  and  endeavouring  to  detain  him  from  the- 
wars. 


_ Qhioniam  belli  fera  matter  a  Mavors 

Armtpotens  regit ;  in  gremium  qui  fape  tuum  fe 

Rejicity  aterno  devinfius  volnere  amoris.  Lucr.  L.  x. 

The  Venus  has  Faujiinds  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure  with  a  hel- 
met on  his  head,  and  a  fhield  on  his  arm. 


Tu  fcabie  frueris  mali  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 
Qui  tegitur,  parma  et  galea 


Juv.  Sat.  5-. 


This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faujiinds  fondnefs  for  the  Gladiator, 
and  is  therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece  of  Satyr.  But 
befides,  that  fuch  a  thought  was  inconfiflent  with  the  gravity  of  a  Senate, 
how  can  one  imagine  that  the  Fathers  would  have  dared  affront  the  Wife 
of  Aurelius,  and  the  Mother  of  Ommodus,  or  that  they  could  think  of 
giving  offence  to  an  Emprefs  whom  they  afterwards  Deified,  and  to  an 
Emperor  that  was  the  darling  of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  Medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallieuus  preferved  in  the  French 
King's  cabinet ;  -  it  is  infcribed  Galliena  Auguftte,  Tax  'Vbique,  and  was 
ikmped  at  a  time  when  the  Emperor's  Father  was  in  bondage,  and  the 
Empire  torn  in  pieces  by  feveral  pretenders  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  confi- 
ders  the  ftrange  ftupidity  of  this  Emperor,  with  the  fenfelefs  fecurity 
which  appears  in  feveral  of  his  fayings  that  are  llill  left  on  record,  one 

may 
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may  very  well  believe  this  coin  was  of  his  own  invention.  We  may  be 
fure,  if  raillery  had  once  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we  mould  have 
been  over-ftocked  with  Medals  of  this  nature ;  if  we  confider  there  were 
often  rival  Emperors  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time,  who  endeavoured  at 
the  leftening  of  each  others  character,  and  that  mod  of  them  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fuch  as  were  enemies  to  their  predecellbr.  Thefe  Medals  of 
Tiberius  were  never  current  mony,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  Medali- 
ons,  which  feem  to  have  been  made  on  purpofe  to  perpetuate  the  difco- 
veries  of  that  infamous  fociety.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  monftrous 
inventions  were  regiftered  feveral  ways,  and  preferved  in  the  Emperor's 
private  apartments.  Cubicula  plnrifariam  difpofita  tabellis  ac  Jlgillis  la- 
fcivijjimarum  piclurarum  et  figurarum  adomavit,  librifqne  Elephantidis 
injlruxit :  ne  cut  in  Opera  edendd  exemplar  impetrata  Schema  deejfet- 
The  Elephantis  here  mentioned  is  probably  the  fame  Martial  takes  no- 
tice of  for  her  book  of  poftures. 

In  Sabellum. 

Facundos  mihi  de  libidinofis 

Legifti  nimium  Sabelle  verjusy 

§)uales  nee  'Didymi  fciunt  puella, 

Nee  molles  Elephantidos  libelli. 

Sunt  illic  Veneris  nova  figura  : 

guales,  &c.  Lib.  n.  Ep.  43. 

Ovid  mentions  the  fame  kind  of  pictures  that  found  a  place  even  in 
Jluguftus's  cabinet. 

Scilicet  in  domibus  veftris,  ut  prifca  virorum- 

Artifici  fulgent  corpora  pitla  manu  ; 
Sic  qua  concubitus  varios  Venerifque  figuras 

Exprimat,  eft  aliquo parva  tabella  loco.  De  Trift.  Lib.  2, 

There  are  feveral  of  the  Sigilla,  or  Seals,  Suetonius  fpeaks  of,  to  be 
met  with  in  collections  of  ancient  Intaglio's. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  thefe  Coins  were  ra- 
ther made  by  the  Emperor's  order,  than  as  a  Satyr  on  him,  is  becaule 
they  are  now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the  fcene  of  thefe  his  un- 
natural lufts. 

* Quern 
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-Qtlem  rtipes  Caprearum  tetra  latcbit 


Incefio  pojfeffa  feni  ? CI.  de  4to  Conf.  Hon. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Capreds,  guilty  fhore, 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  Emperor  ? 


From  NAT LES 'to  ROME,  by  Sea. 

ITook  a  Felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome,  that  I  might  not  be 
forced  to  run  over  the  fame  fights  a  fecond  time,  and  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  many  things  in  a  road  which  our  voyages- writers 
have  not  fo  particularly  defcribed.  As  in  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples I  had  Horace  for  my  guide,  fo  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  my  voy- 
age, from  Naples  to  Rome,  defcribed  by  Virgil.  It  is  indeed  much  eafi- 
er  to  trace  out  the  way  jEneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  becaufe  Vir- 
gil has  marked  it  out  by  Capes,  Iflands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which 
are  not  fo  fubjecl:  to  change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 
of  art.  Mount  Taujilypo  makes  a  beautiful  profpecl:  to  thpfe  who  pafs 
by  it :  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  it  lyes  the  little  Iiland  of  Nifida,  'adorn- 
ed with  a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rifing  one  above  another  in  fo 
beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  Iiland  looks  like  a  large  Terrace-Gar- 
den. It  has  two  little  Ports,  and  is  not  at  prefent  troubled  with  any  of 
thofe  noxious  iteams  that  Lucan  mentions. 

■ Tali  fpiramine  Nejls 

Emittit  Styginm  nebulojls  a'era  /axis.  Lib.  6. 

NpJTs  high  rocks  fuch  Stygian  air  produce, 
And  the  blue  breathing  peftilence  diffufe. 

From  Nijida  we  rowed  to  cape  Mifeno.    The  extremity  of  this  cape 
has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  was  enlarged  and  cut  into  fliape  by  Agrip- 
pa,  who  made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman  fleet  that  ferved  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna  held  the  mips  defigned  for  the  Adri- 
atic 
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otic  and  Archipelago.  The  higheft  end  of  this  promontory  rifes  in  the 
fafhion  of  a  fepulchre  or  monument  to  thofe  that  furvey  it  from  the 
land,  which  perhaps  might  occafion  Virgil's  burying  Mi  fain  s  under  it. 
I  have  feen  a  grave  Italian  Author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  book 
on  the  Campania  Felice,  that  from  Virgil's  description  of  this  moun- 
tain, concludes  it  was  Called  Aerius  before  Mifenm  had  given  k  a  new 
Name. 

At pius  Apneas  ingenti'mole  fepulchrnm 

Imponit,  fuaque  arma  viro  remnmque  tnbanique 

Monte  fiib  Aerio,  qui  nunc  Mifenns  ab  illo 

'Dicitnr,  aternumque  tenet  per  facula  nomen.  JEn.  L.  6. 

There  are  ltill  to  be  feen  a  few  ruines  of  old  Mifenum,  but  the  moft 
conllderable  antiquity  of  the  place  is  a  fett  of  galleries  that  are  hewn  into 
the  rock,  and  are  much  more  fpacious  than  the  Tifcina  Mirabilis.  Some 
will  have  them  to  have  been  a  refervoir  of  water,  but  others  more  pro- 
bably fuppofe  them  to  have  been  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  firlt  night  on  the 
Ifle  of  Trocita,  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four 
thoufand  inhabitants,  who  are  all  vafTals  to  the  Marquis  de  Vafo. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  fee  the  Ifle  of Ifc hi  a,  that  {lands  further 
out  into,  the  fea.  The  ancient  Poets  call  it  Inarime,  and  lay  Typhaus 
under  it,  by  reafon  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There  has  been  no  eruption 
for  near  thefe  three  hundred  years.  The  laft  was  very  terrible,  and  de- 
flroyed  a  whole  city.  At  prefent  there  are  fcarce  any  marks  left  of  a 
fubterraneous  fire,  for  the  Earth  is  cold,  and  over-run  with  grafs  and 
fhrubs,  where  the  rocks  will  fuffer  it.  There  are  indeed  feveral  little 
cracks  in  it,  through  which  there  ifTues  a  confhnt  fmoke,  but  'tis  prob.i- 
ble  this  arifes  from  the  warm  fprings  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which 
this  Ifland  is  plentifully  flocked.  1  obferved,  about  one  of  thefe  breathing 
pafTages,  a  fpot  of  myrtles  that  flourifli  within  the  fleam  of  thefe  vapours 
and  have  a  continual  moiflure  hanging  upon  them.  On  the  fouth  of  If, 
chia  lyes  a  round  lake  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  diameter,  feparate 
from  the  fea  by  a  narrow  traft  of  land.  It  was  formerly  a  Roman  port. 
On  the  north  end  of  the  Ifland  ftands  the  town  and  caftle,  on  an  exceed- 
ing high  rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  Ifland,  and  inacceflible  to  an 
enemy  on  all  fides.  This  Iflahd  is  larger,  but  much  more  rocky  and 
barren  than  Trocita.  Virgil  mokes  them  both  /hake  at  the  fall  of  part 
of  the  Mole  of  Baja,  that  flood  at  a  few  miles  diltance  from  them. 

Quali$ 
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Quails  in  Enb'bico  B  ajar  urn  lit  tore  quondam 

Saxeapila  cadit,  ?nagnis  quam  molibus  ante 

ConJtrucJam  jaciunt  pelago:  Sic  ilia  rninam 

cProna  trahit,  penitufqne  vadis  illifa  recumbit ; 

Mifcent  fe  mar  la  et  nigra  attolluntur  arena : 

Turn  fonitu  'Trochita  alt  a  tremit,  durumque.  cubile 

Inarime,  Jovis  Imperils  impojia  Typhao.  JEn,  9. 

Not  with  lefs  ruine  than  the  Bajan  Mole 

(Rais'd  on  the  feas  the  furges  to  control) 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall, 

Prone  to  the  deep  the  Hones  disjointed  fall 

Off  the  vaft  pile;  the  fcatter'd  ocean  flies; 

Black  fands,  difcolour'd  froth,  and  mingled  mud  arife. 

The  frighted  billows  rowl,  and  feek  the  fhores : 

Trembles  high  Trochyta,  and  Ifthia  roars: 

Typhaus  roars  beneath,  by  Jew's  command, 

AftoninYd  at  the  flaw  that  makes  the  land, 

Soon  fhifts  his  weary  fide,  and  fcarce  awake, 

With  wonder  feels  the  weight  prefs  lighter  on  his  back.    Tiryden. 

I  do  not  fee  why  Virgil  in  this  noble  comparifon  has  given  the  epithet 
of  alt  a  to  Trocita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  Ifland  in  it  felf,  but  is  much 
lower  than  Ifchia,  and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lye  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood. I  mould  think  aha  was  joined  adverbially  with  tremit,  did 
Virgil  make  ufe  of  fo  equivocal  a  Syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  inferring  in 
this  place,  the  lame  imitation  Silius  Italicus  has  made  of  the  foregoing 
paffage. 

Hand  aliter  Jlrutlo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  /axo, 

Tugnatura  fretis  fnbter  cacifque  procellis 

Tila  immane  fonans,  impingitur  ardua  ponto ; 

Immugit  Nereits,  divifaque  carulapulfu 

Illifum  accipiunt  iratajub  aquore  montem.  L.  4. 

So  a  vafl  fragment  of  the  Bajan  Mole, 
That,  fix'd  amid  the  Tyrrhene  waters,  braves 
The  beating  terripefts  and  infulting  waves, 
Thrown  from  its  balls  with  a  dreadful  found, 
Dallies  the  broken  billows  all  around, 

And 
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And  with  reliftlefs  force  the  furface  cleaves, 
That  in  its  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives. 

The  next  morning  going  to  Cuma  through  a  very  pleafant  path,  by 
the  Mare  Mortuum,  and  the  Elifian  fields,  we  faw  in  our  way  a  great 
many  mines  of  fepulchres,  and  other  ancient  edifices.  Cuma  is  at  prefent 
utterly  deflitute  of  inhabitants,  fo  much  is  it  changed  fince  Lucaris  time, 
if  the  Poem  to  Tifo  be  his. 

•  Acidalid  qua  condidit  Alite  muros 


Euboicam  refer  ens  facunda  Neapolis  urbem. 

Where  the  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lye, 
That  may  for  multitudes  with  Cuma  vie. 

They  mow  here  the  remains  of  Apollo's  Temple,  which  all  the  writers 
of  the  antiquities  of  this  place  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  fame  Virgil  de- 
fcribes  in  his  fixth  JEneid*  as  built  by  Tiadalus,  and  that  the  very  flory 
which  Virgil  there  mentions,  was  a&ually  engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  primum  terris  tibi  'Phoebe  facravit 

Remigium  Alarum.,  pofuitque  immania  temp  la. 

Inforibus  let  hum  Androgeo,  turn  pendere  panas 

Cecropida  jujfi,  miferum!  Sep  ten  a  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum :  fiat  ducJis  fortibus  urna. 

Contra  elata  mari  rejpondet  GnoJJia  tellus,  &c.  iEn.  6. 

To  the  Cumean  coafl  at  length  he  came, 

And,  here  alighting,  built  his  coftly  frame 

Infcrib'd  to  T  hoe  bus,  here  he  hung  on  high 

The  fteerage  of  his  wings  that  cut  the  sky; 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embofs'd 

Androgeo's  death,  and  oft 'rings  to  his  ghoft, 

Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  fent,  to  meet 

The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete ; 

And  next  to  thofe  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd, 

In  which  the  deftin'd  names  by  lots  were  caft.  'Dryden. 

Among  other  fubterraneous  works  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  pafTage, 
which  is  flopped  up  within  lefs  than  a  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance, by 
the  earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  other 
mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto.    It  lyes  indeed  in  the  fame  line  with  the 

Vol.  II.  O  entrance 
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entrance  near  the  Avemus,  is  faced  alike  with  the  Opus  Reticulatum,  and 
has  Hill  the  marks  of  chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  fides  of  it. 
Among  the  many  fables  and  conjectures  which  have  been  made  on  this 
grotto,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  fuch  as 
perhaps  thought  it  a  better  flielter  againit  the  Sun  than  any  other  kind 
of  building,  or  at  leaft  that  is  was  made  with  fmaller  trouble  and  expence. 
As  for  the  Mofaic  and  other  works  that  may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  ve- 
ry well  have  been  added  in  later  ages,  according  as  they  thought  fit  to 
pat  the  place  to  different  ufes.  The  ftory  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed 
clogged  with  improbabilities,  as  Strabo  relates  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  there 
was  in  it  fome  foundation  of  truth.  Homers,  defcription  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, whom  he  places  in  thefe  parts,  anfwers  very  well  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  fuch  a  long  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  race,  in  fubterraneous  cells, 

Among  furrounding  fliades  and  darknefs  dwells ; 

Hid  in  th'unwholfome  covert  of  the  night, 

They  fliun  th' approaches  of  the  chearful  light: 

The  Sun  ne'er  vifits  their  obfcure  retreats, 

Nor  when  he  runs  his  courfe,  nor  when  he  fets. 

Unhappy  mortals! Odyf.  L.  ic. 

Tu  quoque  littoribus  noftris,  JEneia  nutrix, 

JEternam  moriens  fomam  Cajeta  dedifti  : 

Et  nunc  fervat  honos  fedem  tuns,  ojfaqne  nomen 

Hefperid  in  magna,  fiqua  eft  ea  gloria,  fignat..  JE.n.  7. 

And  thou,  O  Matron  of  immortal  fame, 

Here  dying,  to  the  fhore  haft  left  thy  name: 

Cajeta  itill  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 

The  nurfe  of  great  JEneas"  infancy. 

Here  reft  thy  bones  in  rich  Hejferia\  plains ; 

Thy  name  ('tis  all  a  ghoft  can  have)  remains.  <Dryden, 

I  faw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  faid  to  be  cleft  by  an  earthquake  at 
our  Saviour's  death.  There  is  written  over  the  chappel  door,  that  leads 
into  the  crack,  the  words  of  the  Evangelift,  Ecce  terra-motus  fatlus  eft 
magnus.  I  believe  every  one  who  fees  this  vaft  rent  in  fo  high  a  rock,  and 
obferves  how  exaftly  the  convex  parts  of  one  fide  tally  with  the  con- 
cave of  the  other,  muft  be  fatisfied  that  it  was  the  efTed:  of  an  earth- 
quake, though  I  queftion  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before  the 

time 
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time  of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  the  darker  ages  fince,  for  otherwife  I 
connot  but  think  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  its  original.  The 
port,  town,  cattle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio  which  Homer  calls  Infula  JEeay 
whether  it  be  that  it  was  formerly  an  Ifland,  or  that  the  Greek  failors  of 
his  time  thought  it  fo.  It  is  certain  they  might  eafily  have  been  de- 
ceived by  its  appearance,  as  being  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  Craft  of  earth,  that  is  many  miles  in  length,  and 
almoft  of  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  End  of  this  pro- 
montory is  very  rocky,  and  mightily  expofed  to  the  winds  and  waves> 
which  perhaps  gaye  the  firft  rife  to  the  howlings  of  Wolves,  and  the  roar- 
ings of  Lions,  that  ufed  to  be  heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively 
Idea  of,  being  forced  to  lye  under  it  a  whole  night.  Virgil's  defcription 
of  JEneas  paffing  by  this  coaft  can  never  be  enough  admired.  It  is  worth 
while  to  obferve  how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  defcription,  he  has 
prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  folemnity  of  Cajeta's  funeral,  and  the 
dead  iMnefs  of  the  night. 

At  fius  exequiis  Apneas  rite  Jblutis 
Aggere  compofito  tumuli,  pofquam  alt  a  quiirunt 
Aiquora^  tendit  iter  velis,  portumque  relinquit. 
Adfpirant  aura  in  noclem,  nee  Candida  cur/us 
Luna  negat :  fplendet  tremulo  fub  lumine  pontus. 
Troxima  Circea  raduntur  littora  terra  : 
'Dives  inaccejfos  ubi  folis  filia  lucos 
AJJiduo  refonat  cant?/.,  teclifque  fuperbis 
Urit  odoratam  noilurna  in  lumina  cedrum, 
Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pettine  telas: 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  iraque  leonum 
Vincla  recufantum,  et  ferd  fub  nocle  rudentum : 
Setigerique  fues,  atque  in  prafepibus  urfi 
Savire,  ac  forma  magnornm  ululare  luporum : 
Quos  hominum  ex  facie  T)ea  fava  potent ibus  herbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  tergaferarum. 
Qua  ne  monftra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troes 
1)elati  in  porttis,  nen  littora  dira  fubirent 
Neptunus  vent  is  implevit  vela  fecundis: 

Atque  fugam  dedit  et  prater  vada  fervida  vex  it,  /En.  L.  7. 

O  *  Now, 
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Now,  when  the  Prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  feas  with  fails  difplay'd. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arofe  by  night  ^ 

Serenely  lhone  the  {tars,  the  moon  was  bright,  C 

And  the  fea  trembled  with  her  filver  light.  j 

Now  near  the  flielves  of  Circe's  mores  they  run, 

(Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun) 

A  dang'rous  coaft:  The  goddefs  waftes  her  days 

In  joyous  fongs,  the  rocks  refound  her  lays : 

In  fpinning,  or  the  loom,  me  fpends  her  night, 

And  cedar  brands  fupply  her  Father's  light. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  Lions  that  refufe  the  chain, 

The  grunts  of  briftled  Roars,  and  groans  of  Bears, 

And  herds  of  howling  Wolves  that  Itun  the  failor's  ears. 

Thefe  from  their  caverns,  at  the  clofe  of  night, 

Fill  the  fad  Ifle  with  horror  and  affright. 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  pow'r, 

(That  watch'd  the  Moon,  and  planetary  hour) 

With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 

Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  mapes  confin'd. 

Which  monfters  left  the  Trojans  pious  hoft 

Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coaft; 

Propitious  Neptune  fteer'd  their  courfe  by  night 

With  riling  gales,  that  fped  their  happy  flight.  Dry  den. 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  JEe*  Infula  Circes  in  the  third  Mneid,  but 
'tis  the  Heroe,  and  not  the  Poet  that  (peaks.  It  may  however  be  looked 
upon  as  an  intimation,  that  he  himfelf  thought  it  an  Ifland  in  sEneas's 
time.  As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not  only  Virgil  but  Homer  menti- 
ons, in  the  beautiful  description  that  Tlutarch  and  Longinus  have  taken 
notice  of,  they  are  moft  of  them  grubbed  up  fince  the  promontory  has 
been  cultivated  and  inhabited,  though  there  are  ftill  many  fpots  of  it 
which  mow  the  natural  inclination  of  the  foil  leans  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Nettuno,  where  we  found  no- 
thing remarkable  befides  the  extreme  poverty  and  lazinefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. At  two  miles  diftance  from  it  lye  the  ruines  of  Antium,  that  are 
fpread  over  a  great  circuit  of  land.  There  are  Itill  left  the  foundations 
of  feveral  buildings,  and  what  are  always  the  laft  parts  that  perim  in  a 

ruine, 
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ruine,  many  fubterraneous  grotto's  and  pallages  of  a  great  length.    The 
foundations  of  Nero's  port  are  ltill  to  be  feen.    It  was  altogether  artifici- 
al, and  compofed  of  huge  moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of  circular 
figure,  except  where  the  fhips  were  to  enter,  and  had  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  .mile  in  its  fhorteft  diameter.     Though  the  making  of  'his  port 
mufl  have  coft  prodigious  fums  of  mony,  we  find  no  Medal  of  it,   and 
yet  the  fame  Emperor  has  a  Medal  (truck  in  his  own  name  for  the  port 
of  OJlia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work  of  his  predeceflbr  Claudius.    The 
Iaft  Pope  was  at  confiderable  charges  to  make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in 
this  place,  and  to  convey  frefh  water  to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  arti- 
fices of  the  grand  Duke,  to  divert  his  Holinefs  from  his  project  of  ma- 
king Civita-vecchia  a  free  port.     There  lyes  between  Antium  and  Net- 
tuno  a  Cardinal's  Villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  for  walks,   foun- 
tains, fhades,  and  profpefts,  that  I  ever  favv. 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that  flood  in 
it.     All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worlhipped  here,  which  Suetoni- 
us calls  the  Fortuna  Antiates,  and  Martial  the  Sorores  Antii.     Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  by  thefe  two  Goddeifes  were  meant  the  two  Nemefes, 
one  of  which  rewarded  good  Men,  as  the  other  punifhed  the  wicked. 
Fabretti  and  others  are  apt  to  believe,   that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were 
only  meant  in  general  the  Goddefs  who  fent  profperity,  or  fhe  who  fent 
afflictions  to  mankind,  and  produce  in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument 
found  in  this  very  place,  and  fuperfcribed  Fortuna  Felicit  which  indeed 
may  favour  one  opinion  as  well  as  the  other,  and  fliows  at  leaf!  they  .  *" 
not  miflaken  in  the  general  fenfe  of  their  divifion.    I  do  not  know  ^J 
ther  any  body  has  taken  notice,  that  this  double  function  of  the  QqM  f 
gives  a  confiderable  light  and  beauty  to  the  Ode  which  Horace  has  ad$ 
drelTed  to  her.    The  whole  Poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  that  Ae  would 
profper  Ca/ar's  arms,  and  confound  his  enemies,  io  that  each  of  the  God 
defies  has  her  task  afligned  in  the  Poet's  prayer ■;    and  we  may  obferve 
the  Invocation  is  divided  between  the  two  Deities,  the  firft  line  relating 
indifferently  to  either.    That  which  I  have  marked  fpeaks  to  the  Goddefs 
of  profperity,  or  if  you  pleafe  to  the  Nemefa  of  the  good,  and  the  other 
to  the  Goddefs  of  adverfity,  or  to  the  Nemejis  of  the  wicked, 
O  Diva  gratum  qua  regis  Antium, 
Praefens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  Juperbos 
Vertene  fimeribus.  triumj>hos  !  &c. 
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Great  Goddefs,  4ntium\  guardian  power, 
Whofe  force  is  flrong,  and  quick  to  raife 
The  loweft  to  the  higheil  place  j 

Or  with  a  wondrous  fall 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower, 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral,  &c.  Creech. 

If  we  take  the  firfl  interpretation  of  the  two  Fortunes  for  the  double 
Nemefis,  the  compliment  to  Oefar  is  the  greater,  and  the  fifth  Stanza 
clearer  than  the  Commentators  ufually  make  it,  for  the  Clavi  trabales, 
cunei,  uncus,  liquidumque  plumbum,  were  aftually  ufed  in  the  punifh- 
ment  of  criminals. 

Our  next  ltage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  into  which  we 
entered  with  fome  danger,  the  fea  being  generally  very  rough  in  thefe 
parts,  where  the  river  rufhes  into  it.  The  ieafon  of  the  year,  the  mud- 
dinefs  of  the  itream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil  has  given  us  when  Mneas  took 
the  firit  view  of  it. 

Atque  hie  JEneas  ingentem  ex  aquore  lucum 

Trofpicit :  hunc  inter  fiuvio  Tiber  iuus  amano 

Vorticibus  rapidis  et  mult  a  flavus  arena 

In  mare  prorumpit :  varia  circumque  fupraque 

Affueta  ripis  volucres  et  fiuminis  alveo 

JEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 

Fleclere  iter  fociis  terraque  advertere  proras 

Imperat,  et  latus  fiuvio  fuccedit  opaco.  iEn.  L.  7* 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood, 
Which  thick  with  fhades,  and  a  brown  horror  flood : 
Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  courfe, 
With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 
That  drove  the  fand  along,  he  took  his  way, 
And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  fea ; 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood, 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood, 
That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  fide, 
To  tuneful  fongs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 
The  captain  gives  command,  the  joyful  train 
Glide  through  the  gloomy  fliade,  and  leave  the  main.         Dry  den. 

It 
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It  is  impoffible  to  learn  from  the  ruines  of  the  port  of  Oftia,  what  its 
figure  was  when  it  flood  whole  and  entire.  I  fhall  therefore  fet  down 
the  Medal,  that  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  reprefents  it  as  it  was 
formerly. 


It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenal's  defcription  of  this  port  with 
the  figure  it  makes  on  the  coin. 

Tandem  intrat  pojitas  inclufa  per  aquora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  Tharon,  porretlaque  brachia,  rurjiis 
Qua  pelago  occurrunt  medio  longeque  relinquunt 
Italiam :  non  Jic  igitur  mirabere  port  us 
Quos  natura  dedit 


At  lafl  within  the  mighty  Mole  fhe  gets, 
Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  fea  meets 
With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind; 
A  work  fo  wond'rous  Nature  ne'er  delign'd. 


Juv.  Sat.  12. 


'Dryd.  Juv. 


The  feas  may  very  properly  be  faid  to  be  enclofed  {Inclufa)  between 
the  two  femicircular  Moles  that  almofl  furround  them.  The  Colojfus, 
with  fomething  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand,  is  probably  the  Thatos  in 
the  fecond  line.  The  two  Moles  that  we  mult  fuppofe  are  joined  to  the 
land  behind  the  Tharos,  are  very  poetically  defcribed  by  the 

-TorreBaque  brachia,  rurfus 


Qua  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeqne  relinquunt 
Italiam 

as  they  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compafs  they  make,  'till  their  two 
ends  almofl  meet  a  fecond  time  in  the  midfl  of  the  waters,  where  the  fi- 
gure of  Neptme  fits.    The  Poet's  reflection  on  the  haven  is  very  jufl, 

fmce 
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fipce  there  are  few  natural  ports  better  land-locked,  and  clofed  on  all 
fides  than  this  feems  to  have  been.  The  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  Rud- 
der by  him,  to  mark  the  convenience  of  the  harbour  for  navigation,  as 
he  is  reprefented  himfelf  at  the  entrance  of  it,  to  fhow  it  flood  in  the  fea. 
The  Dolphin  diftinguifhes  him  from  a  river  God,  and  figures  out  his  do- 
minion over  the  feas.  He  holds  the  fame  filh  in  his  hand  on  other  Me- 
dals. What  it  means  we  may  learn  from  the  Greek  Epigram  on  the  fi- 
gure of  a  Cupid,  that  had  a  Dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a  Flower  in  the 
other. 

A  proper  emblem  graces  either  hand, 
In  one  he  holds  the  fea,  in  one  the  land. 

Half  a  day  more  brought  us  to  Rome,  through  a  road  that  is  commonly 
viiited  by  travellers. 


ROME. 


IT  is  generally  obferved,  that  modern  Rome  ftands  higher  than  the  an- 
cient ;  fome  have  computed  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  taking 
one  place  with  another.     The  reafon  given  for  it  is,  that  the  prefent 
city  ftands  upon  the  ruines  of  the  former ;  and  indeed  I  have  often  obfer- 
ved, that  where  any  confiderable  pile  of  building  flood  anciently  one  flill 
rinds  a  riling  ground,  or  a  little  kind  of  hill,  which  was  doubtlefs  made 
up  out  of  the  fragments  and  rubbifh  of  the  ruined  edifice.     But  befides 
this  particular  caufe,  we  may  affign  another  that  has  very  much  contribu- 
ted to  the  railing  the  fituation  of  feveral  parts  of  Rome:  It  being  certain 
the  great  quantities  of  earth,  that  have  been  wafhed  off  from  the  hills  by 
the  violence  of  mowers,  have  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  it.    This  any  one  may 
be  fenfible  of  who- obferves  how-far  feveral  buildings,  that  fland  near  the 
roots  of  mountains,  are  funk  deeper  in  the  earth  than  thofe  that  have  been 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in- open  plains;  for  which  reafon  the  prefent  face 

of 
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of  Rome  is  much  more  even  and  level  than  it  was  formerly ;  the  fame 
caufe  that  has  raifed  the  lower  grounds  having  contributed  to  fink  thofe 
that  were  higher. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  fetts  of  Antiquities,  the  Chriftian  and  the  Hea- 
then. The  former,  though  of  a  frefher  date,  are  fo  embroiled  with  Fa- 
ble and  Legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  fatisfaciion  from  fearching  in- 
to them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  to  fuch  as  have  met 
with  them  before  in  ancient  Authors;  for  a  man  who  is  in  Rome  can 
fcarce  fee  an  object  that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  Poet  or 
Hiftorian.  Among  the  remains  of  Old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth mows  it  felf  chiefly  in  works  that  were  either  neceflary  or 
convenient,  fuch  as  Temples,  High-ways,  Aqueducts,  Walls  and  Bridges 
of  the  City.  On  the  contrary  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under  the  Em- 
perors, is  feen  principally  in  fuch  works  as  were  rather  for  oltentation  or 
luxury,  than  any  real  ufefulnefs  or  neceffity,  as  in  Baths,  Amphitheaters, 
Circus's,  Obelisks,  Triumphal  Pillars,  Arches  and  Maufoleums ;  for  what 
they  added  to  the  Aqueducts  was  rather  to  fupply  their  Baths  and  Nau- 
machias,  and  to  embellifh  the  city  with  fountains,  than  out  of  any  real  ne- 
ceffity there  was  for  them.  Thefe  feveral  remains  have  been  fo  copiouf- 
ly  described  by  abundance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers,  particularly  by 
thofe  concerned  in  the  learned  collection  of  Gravius,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  new  difcoveries  on  fo  beaten  a  fubject.  There  is  howe- 
ver fo  much  to  be  obferved  in  fo  fpacious  a  field  of  Antiquities,  that  it  is 
almolt  impoffible  to  furvey  them  without  taking  new  hints,  and  railing 
different  reflections,  according  as  a  man's  natural  turn  of  thoughts,  or  the 
courfe  of  his  ftudies,  direct  him. 

No  part  of  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  pleafed  me  fo  much  as  the  ancient 
Statues,  of  which  there  is  (till  an  incredible  variety.  The  workmanlhip 
is  often  the  molt  exquilite  of  any  thing  in  its  kind.  A  man  would  won- 
der how  it  were  poffible  for  fo  much  life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be 
difcovered  in  fome  of  the  bell  of  them ;  and  even  in  the  meaneft  one 
has  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  the  faces,  poftures,  airs  and  drefs  of  thofe 
that  have  lived  fo  many  ages  before  us.  There  is  a  ftrange  refemblance 
between  the  figures  of  the  feveral  heathen  Deities,  and  the  defcriptions 
that  the  Latin  Poets  have  given  us  of  them ;  but  as  the  firfl  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  ancienter  of  the  two,  I  queilion  not  but  the  Rowan  Poets 
were  the  copiers  of  the  Greek  Statuaries.  Though  on  other  occafions 
we  often  find  the  Statuaries  took  their  fubjefts  from  the  Poets.  The  Lao- 
,coon  is  too  known  an  inflance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with 
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at  Rome.  In  the  Villa  Aldabrandina  are  the  figures  of  an  old  and  young 
man,  engaged  together  at  the  Cafius,  who  are  probably  the  T>ares  and 
Eutellits  of  Virgil;  where  by  the  way  one  may  obferve  the  make  of  the 
ancient  Cafius,  that  it  only  confided  of  fo  many  large  thongs  about  the 
hand,  without  any  thing  like  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as  fome 
writers  of  Antiquities  have  falfely  imagined. 

I  queftion  not  but  many  paflages  in  the  old  Poets  hint  at  feveral  parts 
of  Sculpture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  Author's  time,  though  they  are 
now  never  thought  of,  and  that  therefore  fuch  paifages  lofe  much  of 
their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  modern  reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them 
in  the  fame  light  with  the  Author's  contemporaries.  I  fhall  only  menti- 
on two  or  three  out  of  Juvenal,  that  his  Commentators  have  not  taken 
notice  of.     The  firft  runs  thus, 

Malta  pudicitia  ceteris  vejligia  forfan, 

Ant  alt  qua  extiterint,  et  fub  Jove,  Jed  Jove  nondum 

Barbato Sat.  6. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chaflity  appear 'd 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.  7)ryden. 

I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  the  humour  here  would  not  appear  much 
more  natural  and  unforced  to  a  people  that  faw  every  day  fome  or  other 
ftatue  of  this  God  with  a  thick  buihy  beard,  as  there  are  Hill  many  of  them 
extant  at  Rome,  than  it  can  to  us  who  have  no  fuch  Idea  of  him ;  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  conlider  there  was-in  the  fame  city  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
young  Jupiter,  called  Temp /urn  Vajovis,  where,  in  all  probability,  there 
flood  the  particular  Statue  of  a  *  Jupiter  Imberbis.  Juvenal,  in  another 
place,  makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is  but  feebly  built, 
to  that  of  Hercules  holding  up  Antaus  from  the  earth. 

Et  longum  invalidi  collum  cervicibus  aquat 

Her cu lis  Antaumprocul  a  tellure  tenentis.  Sat.  3. 

His  long  crane  neck  and  narrow  moulders  praife ; 

You'd  think  they  were  defcribing  Hercules 

Lifting  Ant<sus Dry  den,. 

W  hat  a  {trained  unnatural  fimilitude  mufl  this  feem  to  a  modern  rea- 
der, but  how  full  of  humour,  if  we  fuppofe  it  alludes  to  any  celebrated 
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flames  of  thefe  two  champions,  that  flood  perhaps  in  fome  publick  place 
or  high-way  near  Rome  ?  And  what  makes  it  more  than  probable  there 
were  fuch  flatues,  we  meet  with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  de- 
fcribes,  on  antique  Intaglio's  and  Medals.  Nay,  Tropertius  has  taken 
notice  of  the  very  flatues. 

_ Lubtantum  in  pulvere  Jigna 

Herculis  Antaique Lib.  3.  Car.  1. 

Ant*us  here  and  ftern  Alcides  flrive, 
And  both  the  grappling  flatues  feem  to  live. 

I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here,  that  the  turn  of  the  neck  and  arms  is 
often  commended  in  the  Latin  Poets  among  the  beauties  of  a  man,  as  in 
Horace  we  find  both  put  together,  in  that  beautiful  defcription  of  jea- 
loufie. 

T>um  tu  Lydia  Telephi 

Cervicem  rofeam,  et  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  va  meum 

Fer vens  difficili  bile  tumet  jeeur : 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Cert  a  fede  manent :  humor  et  in  gen  as 
Furtim  labitur,  argnens 

Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

While  Telej>hus\  youthful  charms, 
His  rofie  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  enrag'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberlefs  refentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheeks  the  colour  flies, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies ; 
By  fits  my  fwelling  grief  appears 
In  rifing  fighs,  and  falling  tears, 
That  (how  too  well  the  warm  defires, 
The  filent,  flow,  confuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmoll  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  foul  away, 
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This  we  mould  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  did  we  not  obferve  in  the 
old  Rowan  ftatues,  that  thefe  two  parts  were  always  bare,  and  expofed 
to  view,  as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at  prefent.    I  cannot  leave 
Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  his 

Ventilat  afiivum  digitis  fudantibus  aurum 

Nee  fuffsrre  que  at  majores  ponder  a  Gemma.  Sat.  I. 

Charg'd  with  light  fummer  rings  his  fingers  fweat, 

Unable  to  fupport  a  gem  of  weight.  'Dryden. 

was  not  anciently  fo  great  an  Hyperbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  have  feen 
old  Roman  rings  fo  very  thick  about,  and  with  fuch  large  ftones  in  them, 
that  'tis  no  wonder  a  Fop  ihould  reckon  them  a  little  cumberfome  in  the' 
fummer  feafon  of  fo  hot  a  climate. 

It  is  certain  that  Satyr  delights  in  fuch  allufions  and  inftances  as  are  ex- 
tremely natural  and  familiar:  When  therefore  we  fee  any  thing  in  an  old 
Satyrift  that  looks  forced  and  pedantick,  we  ought  to  confider  how  it  ap- 
peared in  the  time  the  Poet  writ,  and  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be 
i'ome  particular  circumltances  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own 
age,  which  we  are  now  deprived  of.  One  of  the  fineft  ancient  ftatues 
in  Rome  is  a  Meleager  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
Boar  on  one  fide  of  him.  It  is  of  Tarian  marble,  and  as  yellow  as  ivo- 
ry. One  meets  with  many  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the  antient  Bajfo 
Relievo's,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or  funeral  monuments, 
Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  device  of  the  old  Roman  hunters ;  which  con- 
jecture I  have  found  confirmed  in  a  paffage  of  Manilius,  that  lets  us  know 
the  pagan  hunters  had  Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  chriftians  have 
their  St.  Hubert,  He  fpeaks  of  the  conftellation  which  makes  a  good 
fports-man. 

Qtiibus  a/pirantibus  orti 

Te  Meleagre  colunt —  Manil.  Lib.  r. 

I  queftion  not  but  this  fets  a  verfe,  in  the  fifth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  in  a 
much  better  light  than  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  Poet  aims  only  at  the  old 
Itory  of  Meleager,  without  confidering  it  as  fo  very  common  and  famili- 
ar a  one  among  the  Romans. 

-Flavi  dignus  ferro  Meleagri 
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A  Boar  intire,  and  worthy  of  the  fword  ' 

Of  Meleager,  fmoaks  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Bowles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Satyr  Jtevenal  asks  his  friend  why  he  looks 
like  Marjya  when  he  was  overcome? 

Scire  velim  quare  toties  mihi  Navole  trifis 

0  ecurr  is  front  e  obducJd,  feu  Marjya  vicJus? 

Tell  me  why  fauntring  thus  from  place  to  place, 

1  meet  thee,  Nevolus,  with  a  clouded  face  ?         T)rydens  Juvenal. 

Some  of  the  Commentators  tell  us,  that  Marjya  was  a  Lawyer  who  had 
loft  his  caufe;  others  fay  that  this  pafTage  alludes  to  the  ftory  of  the  Satire 
Marjyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo ;  which  I  think  is  more  humorous 
than  the  other,  if  we  confider  there  was  a  famous  itatue  of  Apollo  fleaing 
Marjya  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman  Forum,  as  there  are  ftill  feveral  anci- 
ent itatues  of  Rome  on  the  fame  fubje&. 

There  is  a  pafTage  in  the  fixth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  that  I  could  never  tell 
what  to  make  of,  'till  I  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it  from  one  of  Bel- 
Idrio's  ancient  Bajfo  Relievo's. 

Magnorum  art  if  cum  frangebat  pocula  miles 

*Vt  phaleris  gauderet  equus:  calataque  cajfis 

Romulea  fmulachra  fera  manfuefcere  jujf<e 

Imperii  fato,  et  geminos  fub  rupe  Quirinos, 

Ac  nudam  ejfgiem  clypeo  fulgent  is  et  hafd, 

tPendentifquecDei,  perituro  ofenderet  hofti.  Juv.  Sat.  n, 

Gr  elfe  a  helmet  for  himfelf  he  made, 

Wh£re  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid  : 

The1  Roman  Wolf  fuckltng  the  twins  was  there, 

And  Mars  himfelf,  arm'd  with  his  mield  and  fpear, 

Hov'ring  above  his  creft,  did  dreadful  mow, 

As  threatning  death  to  each  refilling  foe.  T>ryden\  Juvenal. 

Juvenal  here  defcribes  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  Roman  foldiers,  and 
the  figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  helmets.  The  firfl  of 
them  was  the  Wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Rhemus :  The  fecond, 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  two  lafl  verfes,  is  not  fo  intelligible.  Some 
of  the  Commentators  tell  us,  that  the  God  here  mentioned  is  Mars, 
that  he  comes  to  fee  his  two  Sons  fucking  the  Wolf,  and  that  the  old 
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Sculptors  generally  drew  their  figures  naked,  that  they  might  have  the 
advantage  of  reprefenting  the  different  fwelling  of  the  mufcles,  and  the 
turns  of  the  body.  But  they  are  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  Tendentis ;  fome  fancy  it  expreffes  only  the  great 
gmbofsment  of  the  figure,  others  believe  it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  Abo 
Relievo,  as  in  the  foregoing  tranflation.  Lubin  fuppofes  that  the  God 
Mars  was  engraven  on  the  fhield,  and  that  he  is  faid  to  be  hanging,  be- 
caufe  the  fhield  which  bore  him  hung  on  the  left-fhoulder.  One  of  the 
old  Interpreters  is  of  opinion,  that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  pofture  of 
bending  forward  to  ftrike  the  enemy.  Another  will  have  it,  that  what- 
ever is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  laid  to  hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens, 
i'uch  as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Several  learned  men,  who 
like  none  of  thefe  explications,  believe  there  has  been  a  fault  in  the  tran- 
icriber,  and  that  Tendent is  ought  to  be  Terdentis;  but  they  quote  noma- 
nufcript  in  favour  of  their  conjecture.  The  true  meaning  of  the  words 
is  certainly  as  follows.  The  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  their  Founder,  and  the  military  genius  of  their  Republick,  ufed 
to  bear  on  their  helmets  the  firffc  hiilory  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by 
the  God  of  war,  and  fuckled  by  a  wolf.  The  figure  of  the  god  was 
made  as  if  defcending  upon  the  prieflefs  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  her  Rhea 
Silvia.    The  occafion  required  his  body  fliould  be  naked, 

Tu  quoqtte  inermis  eras  aim  te  for  mo  fa  facer  do  s 

Cefit:  ut  huie  urbi.femina  magna  dares.  Ov.  de  Faf.  L.  3. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  Sire,  thou  ftood'ft  difarm'd, 
When  thy  rapt  foul  the  lovely  prieflefs  charm'd, 
That  Romes  high  founder  bore — 

though  on  other  occalions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace  has  defcribed  him,  Tu- 
nica cinftum  adamantind.  The  Sculptor  however,  to  diflinguifh  him  from 
the  reft  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the  Medallifts  call  his  proper  attributes, 
.1  ipear  in  one  hand,  and  a  fhield  in  the  other.  As  he  was  reprefented 
defcending,  his  figure  appeared  fufpended  in  the  air  over  the  Veftal  Vir- 
g  n,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  Tendeutis  is  extremely  proper  and  poetical. 
lkiides  the  antique  Baffb  Relievo,  that  made  me  firft  think  of  this  inter- 
pretation, I  have  fince  met  with  the  fame  figures  on  the  reverfes  of  a 
couple  of  ancient  coins,  which  were  ftamped  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Ti- 
ns, as  a  compliment  to  that  Emperor,  whom  for  his  excellent  government 
and  conducl  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Senate  regarded  as  a  fecond  kind  of 
founder.  Ma 
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Ilia  Veflalis  {quid enim  vetat  inde  mover'i) 

Sacra  lavaturas  mane  petebat  aquas  : 
Feffa  refedit  humi,  ventofque  accepit  aperto 

'petlore ;  turbatas  reftituitque  comas. 
1)umfedet;  umbrofa  falices  volucrefque  canora 

Fecerunt  fomnos,  et  leve  murmur  aqua. 
Blanda  quies  vicJis  furtim  fubrepit  ocellis, 

Et  cadit  a  mento  languida  faff  a  manus  ? 
Mars  videt  banc,  vifamque  cupit,  potiturque  cupitd : 

Et  fua  divind  furta  fefellit  ope. 
Somnus  abit :  jacet  ilia  gravis,  jam  fcilicet  intra 

Vifcera  Romana  conditor  urbis  erat.       Ov.  de  Fall.  Lib.  3. 

As  the  fair  Veftal  to  the  fountain  came, 

(Let  none  be  ftartled  at  a  Veftal's  name) 

Tir'd  with  the  walk,  Hie  laid  her  down  to  reft, 

And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breaft 

To  take  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  air, 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair: 

While  thus  fhe  refted  on  her  arm  reclin'd, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  made, 

And  purling  ftreams  that  through  the  meadow  ftray'd. 

In  drowfie  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  God  of  war  beheld  the  Virgin  lye, 

The  God  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye, 

And  by  lb  tempting  an  occafion  prefs'd, 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  pofTefs'd : 
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Conceiving  as  fhe  flept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  in  Seneca  the 

Tragedian. 

•  Tr'imus  enter  git  folo 


Tiextrd  feroc'em  cornibus  premens  taurum 

Zetus Sen.  OEdip.  Aft.  3. 

Firft  Zetus  rifes  through  the  ground, 

Bending  the  Bull's  tough  neck  with  pain, 
That  tolfcs  back  his  horns  in  vain. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  Poet  had  here  in  view  the  poflure  of  Zetus  in 
the  famous  groupe  of  figures,  which  reprefents  the  two  brothers  binding 
"Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the  feveral  mufical  in- 
flruments  that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  hands  of  the  Jf  olio's,  Mufes,  Fauns, 
Satyrs,  Bacchanals,  and  Shepherds,  which  might  certainly  give  a  great 
light  to  the  difpute  for  preference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mu- 
iick.  It  would  perhaps  be  no  impertinent  defign  to  take  off  all  their  mo- 
dels in  wood,  which  might  not  only  give  us  fome  notion  of  the  ancient 
Mulick,  but  help  us  to  pleafanter  Inftruments  than  are  now  in  ufe.  By 
the  appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  String-inftrument 
that  feems  comparable  to  our  Violins,  for  they  are  all  played  on,  either 
by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the  Tleflram,  fo  that  they  were  incapable  of  ad- 
ding any  length  to  their  notes,  or  of  varying  them  by  thole  infenfible 
fvvellings,  and  wearings  away  of  found  upon  the  fame  firing,  which  give 
fo  wonderful  a  fweetnefe  to  our  modern  mufick.  Befides,  that  the  ftring- 
inflruments  mud  have  had  very  low  and  feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guefled 
irom  the  fmall  proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  could  not  contain 
air  enough  to  render  the  flrokes,  in  any  confiderable  meafure,  full  and  fono- 
rous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  make,  not  only  of  the  feve- 
,-ral  kinds  of  inflruments,  but  even  among  thole  of  the  fame  name.The  Syrin- 
ga,  for  example,  has  fometimes  four,  and  fometimes  a  more  pipes,  as  high  as 
the  twelve.  The  fame  variety  of  firings  maybe  obferved  on  their  Harps,  and 
of  flops  on  their  Tibiae,  which  ihows  the  little  foundation  thatfuch  writers 
have  gone  upon,  who  from  a  verfe  perhaps  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  or  a  fhort 
palfage  in  a  ClaJJlc  Author,  have  been  fo  very  nice  in  determining  the 
precife  fhapc  cf  the  ancient  mufical  inflruments,  with  the  exacl  number 
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of  their  pipes,  firings  and  (tops.  It  is  indeed  the  ufual  fault  of  the  wri- 
ters of  Antiquities,  to  flreighten  and  confine  themfelves  to  particular  mo- 
dels. They  are  for  making  a  kind  of  ftamp  on  every  thing  of  the  fame 
name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  defcription  of  the  fubjecl:  they 
treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on  all  occalions,  according  to  the 
figure  it  makes  in  fuch  a  fingle  pailage :  As  the  learned  German  author, 
quoted  by  Monfieur  Baudelot,  who  had  probably  never  feen  any  thing 
of  a  Houihold-God,  more  than  a  Cauopus,  affirms  roundly,  that  all  the 
ancient  Lares  were  made  in  the  fafhion  of  a  jug-bottle.  In  fhort,  the 
Antiquaries  have  been  guilty  of  the  fame  fault  as  the  Syfleme- writers, 
who  are  for  cramping  their  fubjecls  into  as  narrow  a  fpace  as  they  can, 
and  for  reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a  fcience  into  a  few  general  Max- 
ims. This  a  man  has  occafion  of  obferving  more  than  once,  in  the  feve- 
ral  fragments  of  Antiquity  that  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  Rome.  How  ma- 
ny drefles  are  there  for  each  particular  Deity?  What  a  variety  of  fhapes 
in  the  ancient  Urns,  Lamps,  Lachrymary  velTels,  Triapus's,  Houfhold- 
Gods,  which  have  fome  of  them  been  reprefented  under  fuch  a  particu- 
lar form,  as  any  one  of  them  has  been  described  with  in  an  ancient  Au- 
thor, and  would  probably  be  all  fo,  were  they  not  ftill  to  be  feen  in  their 
own  vindication?  Madam  7)acier,  from  fome  old  cuts  of  Terence,  fancies 
that  the  Larva  or  Terfona  of  the  Roman  Aclors,  was  not  only  a  vizard 
for  the  face,  but  had  falfe  hair  to  it,  and  came  over  the  whole  head  like  a 
helmet.  Among  all  the  flatues  at  Rome,  I  remember  to  have  feen  but 
two  that  are  the  figures  of  Aclors,  which  are  both  in  the  Villa  Mattbei. 
One  fees  on  them  the  fafhion  of  the  old  Sock  and  Larva,  the  latter  of 
which  anfwers  the  defcription  that  is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  Lad}',' 
though  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  others  were  in  ufe ;  for  I  have  feen  the 
figure  of  Thalia,  the  comic  Mufe,  fometimes  with  an  entire  head-piece 
in  her  hand,  fometimes  with  about  half  the  head,  and  a  little  frizze,like  a 
tower,  running  round  the  edges  of  the  face,  and  fometimes  with  a  mask 
for  the  face  only,  like  thofe  of  a  modern  make.  Some  of  the  Italian  A- 
6tors  wear  at  prefent  thefe  masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  for- 
merly I  could  have  no  notion  of  that  fable  in  Thadrus,  before  I  had  feen 
the  figures  of  thefe  entire  head-pieces. 

^Perjbnam  tragic  am  forte  vulpes  viderat : 

O  quanta  Jpecies,  inquit,  cerebrum  non  habet !  L.  1.  Fab.  7. 

As  wily  Renard  walk'd  the  flreets  at  night, 
On  a  Tragedian's  mask  he  chanc'd  to  light, 
.    Vol.  II.  Q  Turning 
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Turning  it' o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  difdain, 
How  vaft  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain! 

I  find  Madam  T)acier  has  taken  notice  of  this  pafTage  in  Thadrns,  up- 
on the  fame  occafion  ;  but  not  of  the  following  one  in  Martial,  which, 
alludes  to  the  fame  kind  of  masks. 

Non  omncs  fallis,  fcit  te  Troferpina  canum} 

Terfonam  capiti  detrahct  ilia  tno.  L.  3.  Ep.  43. 

Why  fhould'ft.  thou  try  to  hide  thy  felf  in  youth? 
Impartial  Troferpine  beholds  the  truth. 
And  laughing  at  fo  fond  and  vain  a  task, . 
Will  itrip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Borghefe  is  the  Bull  of  a  young  Nero,  which  fhows  us  the 
form  of  an  ancient  Bulla  on  the  brealt,  which  is  neither  like  a  heart,  as 
Macrobius  defcribes  it,  nor  altogether  refembles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigiz 
cabinet;  fo  that  without  cftablilhing  a  particular  inflance  into  a  general 
rule,  we  ought,  in  fubjects  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humour 
of  the  artift  or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of  Gladiators  at  Rome, 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  of  the  Retiarius,  the  Samnite, 
or  the  antagonifl  to  the  Tinnirapis.  But  what  I  could  not  find  among 
the  ftatues,  I  met  with  in  two  antique  pieces  of  Mofaic,  which  are  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  Cardinal.  The  Retiarius  is  engaged  with  the  Samnite, 
and  has  had  fo  lucky  a  throw,  that  his  net  covers  the  whole  body  of  his 
adverfary  from  head  to  foot,  yet  his  antagonifl  recovered  himfelf  out  of 
the  toiles,  and  was  conqueror,  according  to  the  infeription.  In  another 
piece  is  reprefented  the  combat  of  the  Tinniraptis,  who  is  armed  like 
the  Samnite,  and  not  like  the  Retiarius,  as  fome  learned  men  have  fup- 
pofed :  On  the  helmet  of  his  antagonifl  are  feen  the  two  'Pinna,  that  ftand 
up  on  either  fide  like  the  wings  in  the  Tetafits  of  a  Mercury,  but  rife 
much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  that  we  are  better  acquainted 
with,  than  what  relates  to  their  facrifices.  For  as  the  old  Romans  were 
very  much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  fee  feveral  parts  of  it  entering 
their  ancient  Bajfo  Relievo's,  Statues,  and  Medals,  not  to  mention  their 
altars,  tombs,  monuments,  and  thofe  particular  ornaments  of  Archite- 
cture which  were  borrowed  from  it.  An  heathen  Ritual  could  not  in- 
ftruft  a  man  better  than  thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Antiquity,  in  the  parti- 
cular ceremonies  and  punctilio's  that  attended  the  different  kinds  of  fa- 
crifices. 
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crlfices.  Yet  there  is  much  greater  variety  in  the  Make  of  the  facrificing 
inrtruments,  than  one  finds  in  thofe  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  pictures.  For  not  to  infill  too  long  on  fuch  a  fubjecl,  I 
law  in  Signior  Antonio  Toliti\  collection  a  Tatcra  without  any  riling  in 
the  middle,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and  another  with  a  handle  to  it, 
as  Macrobius  defcribes  it,  though  it  is  quite  contrary  to  any  that  I  have 
ever  feen  cut  in  marble;  and  I  have  oblerved  perhaps  feveral  hundreds. 
I  might  here  enlarge  on  the  fliape  of  the  triumphal  chariot,  which  is  dif- 
ferent in  fome  pieces  of  fculpture  from  what  it  appears  in  others ;  and 
on  the  figure  of  the  'Di/cus,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  hand  of  the  cele- 
brated Caftor  at  Don  Livws,  which  is  perfectly  round,  and  not  oblong, 
as  fome  Antiquaries  have  reprefented  it,  nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a  fling; 
foftened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  tofs. 

Trotinus  imprudens,  affufque  cupidine  lufus 

Toller e  Tanarides  orbem  proper  abat ■ 

De  Hyacinthi  difco.  Ov.  Met.  L.  10, 


Th'  unwary  youth,  impatient  for  the  caff, 
Went  to  fnatch  up  the  rolling  orb  in  hafle. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  fo  great  a  multitude  of  cloathed  ftatues  at 
Rome,  I  could  never  difcover  the  feveral  different  Roman  garments,  for 
'tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  veil,  through  all  the  plaits 
and  foldings  of  the  drapery ;  befides,  that  the  Roman  garments  did  not 
differ  from  each  other,  fo  much  by  the  fhape  as  by  the  embroidery  and 
colour,  the  one  of  which  was  too  nice  for  the  flatuary's  obfervation,  as 
the  other  does  not  lye  within  the  expreflion  of  the  chiffel.  I  obferved, 
in  abundance  of  Bas  Reliefs,  that  the  CiucJus  [Gabinus  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  long  garment,  not  unlike  a  furplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on 
the  ground  had  it  hung  loofe,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  while  to  read  the  laborious  de- 
fcription  that  Ferrarius  has  made  of  it.  CincJus  Gabinus  non  aliud  fuit 
qudm  cum  toga  lacinia  lavo  brachio  fudduEia  in  tergum  ita  rejiciebatur, 
nt  contratJa  retraheretur  ad  pectus,  at  que  ita  in  nodum  necleretur ;  qui 
nodus  five  cincJus  togam  contrahebat,  brevioremque  et  fricJiorem  reddidit. 
<De  re  Veftiar.  L.  i.  C.  14.  Lipfus's  defcription  of  the  Samnitc  armour, 
feems  drawn  out  of  the  very  words  of  Livy;  yet  not  long  ago  a  ftatue, 
which  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  drefTed  in  this  kind  of  armour,  gives  a 
rauch  different  explication  of  Livy  from  what  Lipfius  has  done.     This 

Q  -l  figure 
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figure  was  fuperfcribed  BA.  TO.  NI.  from  whence  Fabretti  concludes, 
that  it  was  a  monument  erecled  to  the  gladiator  Bato,  who  after  having 
fucceeded  in  two  combates,  was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  interred 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Caraealla.  The  manner  of  punctuation  after 
each  fillable  is  to  be  met  with  in  other  antique  infcriptions.  I  confefs  I 
could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be  feen,  but  I  think  it  may 
ferve  as  an  inflance  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  fcience  of  antiqui- 
ties. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cefarini  I  faw  bufls  of  all  the  Antonine  fami- 
ly, which  were  dug  up  about  two  years  fince,  not  far  from  Albanoy 
in  a  place  where  is  fuppofed  to  have  ltood  a  Villa  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Tins,  the  Faujlinds,  Marcus  Aureliusy 
Lucius  Verus,  a  young  Commodus,  and  Annius  Verust  all  incomparably 
well  cut. 

Though  the  flatues  that  have  been  found  among  the  ruines  of  old  Rome 
are  already  very  numerous,  there  is  no  queftion  but  pofterity  will  have 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  many  noble  pieces  of  fculpture  which  are  ftill  un- 
difcovered,  for  doubtlefs  there  are  greater  treafures  of  this  nature  under 
ground,  than  what  are  yet  brought  to  light.  They  have  often  dug  into 
lands  that  are  defcribed  in  old  Authors,  as  the  places  where  fuch  particu- 
lar ftatues  or  obelisks  flood,  and  have  feldom  failed  of  fuccefs  in  their 
purfuits.  There  are  ftill  many  fuch  promifing  fpots  of  ground  that  have 
never  been  fearched  into.  A  great  part  of  the  Talatine  mountain,  for 
example,  lyes  untouched,  which  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  may  be  prefumed  to  abound  with  more  treafures  of  this  na? 
ture  than  any  other  part  of  Rome. 

Ecce  Talatino  crevit  reverentia  monti, 

Exultatque  habitante  cDeo,  patioraque  <rDelphis 

Supplicibus  late  fopulis  oracula  pandit. 

Non  alium  certe  decuit  recJoribus  orbis 

E(fe  Larem,  nulloque  magis  fe  colle potefias 

JEflimat  et  fummi  fentit  faftigia  juris, 

At  to  liens  apicem  fubjeBis  regia  rojiris 

Tot  circum  delubra  videt,  tantifque  eDeorum 

Cingitur  excubiis Claud,  de  Sexto  Confulat.  Honorih 


*  Vid.  Fabr.  de  Column!  Trajani. 

The 
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The  Talatine,  proud  Reme's  imperial  feat, 
(An  awful  pile !)  Hands  venerably  great : 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  fupplicating  crouds  to  learn  their  doom ; 
To  ^Delphi  lefs  th'  enquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there  : 
This  fure  the  pompous  maniion  was  defign'd 
To  pleafe  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind  ; 
Inferior  temples  rife  on  either  hand, 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  ftand, 
While  o'er  the  reft  her  head  fhe  proudly  rears, 
And  lodg'd  amidft  her  guardian  Gods  appears. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  richefl  of  thefe  difcoveries  fall  into  the 
Pope's  hands,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  it  is  faid  that  the  Prince  Farnefe, 
who  is  the  prefent  owner  of  this  feat,  will  keep  it  from  being  turned  up 
'till  he  fees  one  of  his  own  family  in  the  chair.  There  are  undertakers 
in  Rome  who  often  purchafe  the  digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards, 
where  they  find  any  likelihood  of  fucceeding,  and  fome  have  been  known 
to  arrive  at  great  eftates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimenfions 
of  the  furface  they  are  to  break  up,  and  after  having  made  Eflays  into  it, 
as  they  do  for  coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  moil:  promifing  parts 
of  it,  though  they  often  find,  to  their  difappointment,  that  others  have 
been  beforehand  with  them.  However  they  generally  gain  enough  by 
the  rubbifh  and  bricks,  which  the  prefent  Architects  value  much  beyond 
thofe  of  a  modern  make,  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  fearch.  I  was 
fhown  two  fpaces  of  ground,  where  part  of  Nero's  golden  houfe  flood, 
for  which  the  owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordinary  fum  of  mony. 
What  encouraged  the  undertakers  are  feveral  very  ancient  trees,  which 
grow  upon  the  fpot,  from  whence  they  conclude  that  thefe  particular 
tracts  of  ground  mufl  have  lain  untouched  for  fome  ages.  'Tis  pity 
there  is  not  fomething  like  a  publick  regifter,  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  fuch  flatues  as  have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  and  to  mark  the 
particular  places  where  they  have  been  taken  up,  which  would  not  on- 
ly prevent  many  fruitlefs  fearches  for  the  future,  but  might  often  give  a 
confiderable  light  into  the  quality  of  the  place,  or  the  delign  of  the  ftatue. 

But  the  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treafure,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  fure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  appre- 
henfions  of  feeing  their  city  facked  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  as  they  have 

done 
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done  more  than  once,  that  they  would  take  care  to  beftow  fuch  of  their 
riches  this  way  as  could  bell  bear  the  water :  befides  what  the  infolence 
of  a  brutifh  Conqueror  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  contributed,  who  had 
an  ambition  to  waile  and  deitroy  all  the  beauties  of  fo  celebrated  a  city. 
I  need  not  mention  the  old  common-fhore  of  Rome,  which  ran  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  with  the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary  river,  nor 
the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  have  fwept  away  many 
of  the  ornaments  of  its  banks,  nor  the  feveral  itatues  that  the  Romans 
themfelves  flung  into  it,  when  they  would  revenge  themfelves  on  the 
memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead  tyrant,  or  a  difcarded  favourite.  At 
Rome  they  have  fo  general  an  opinion  of  the  riches  of  this  river,  that  the 
Jews  have  formerly  proffered  the  Pope  to  cleanfe  it,  fo  they  might  have 
for  their  pains,  what  they  found  in  the  bofome  of  it.  I  have  feen  the 
valley  near  Tonte  molle,  which  they  propofed  to  fafhion  into  a  new  chan- 
nel for  it,  'till  they  had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception.  The  Pope  how- 
ever would  not  comply  with  the  propofal,  as  fearing  the  heats  might  ad- 
vance too  far  before  they  had  finillied  their  work,  and  produce  a  pefti- 
lence  among  his  people ;  though  I  do  not  fee  why  fuch  a  defign  might  not 
be  executed  now  with  as  little  danger  as  in  Augujlus's  time,  were  there 
as  many  hands  employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  Rome  would  receive  a 
great  advantage  from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raife  the  banks  and 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  confequence  free  them  from  thofe 
frequent  Inundations  to  which  they  are  fo  fubjeft  at  prefent ;  for  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  obferved  to  be  narrower  within  the  walls,  than  ei- 
ther below  or  above  them. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjecl:  of  the  flames,  I  think  it  very  obfervable,  that 
among  thofe  which  are  already  found  there  mould  be  fo  many  not  onh/  of 
the  fame  perfons,  but  made  after  the  fame  defign.  One  would  not  indeed 
wonder  to  fee  feveral  figures  of  particular  Deities  and  Emperors,  who  had 
a  multitude  of  temples  erefted  to  them,  and  had  their  feveral  fets  of 
worfhippers  and  admirers.  Thus  Ceres,  the  moft  beneficent  and  ufeful 
of  the  heathen  divinities,  has  more  ilatues  than  any  other  of  the  Gods  or 
GoddelTes,  as  feveral  of  the  Roman  Empereiles  took  a  pleafure  to  be  re- 
prefented  in  her  drefs.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  many  figures  of  that 
excellent  Emperor  Marcus  Anrelins,  as  of  all  the  refl  together  ;  becaufe 
the  Romans  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  his  memory,  that  it  grew  into 
a  part  of  their  religion  to  preferve  a  flatue  of  him  in  almoft  every  private 
fami'y.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  of  fhc'.e  ftatucs  are  cut 
gr  the  very  lame  model,  and  not  only  of  thefe,  but  of  fuch  as  had  no  rela- 
tion, 
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tion,  cither  to  the  intereft  or  devotion  of  the  owner,  as  the  dying  Cleo- 
patra, the  Narcijpus,  the  Faune  leaning  againft  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the 
Boy  with  the  bird  in  his  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  iwan,  with  man)'  others 
of  the  fame  nature?  I  mult  confefs  I  always  look  upon  figures  of  this 
kind,  as  the  copies  of  fome  celebrated  mailer-piece,  and  qucttion  not  but 
they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave  rile  to  the  fcvcral  llatues  which  we 
fee  with  the  fame  air,  pofhne,  and  attitudes.  What  confirms  mc  in 
this  conjecture,  there  are  many  ancient  llatues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
the  Silenus  with  the  young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Farnejet 
the  Antinous,  and  other  beautiful  originals  of  the  ancients,  that  are  alrea- 
dy drawn  out  of  the  rubbilh,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  fo  many  ages. 
Among  the  reit  I  have  obferved  more  that  are  formed  after  the  dciign  of 
the  Venus  of  Medicis  than  of  any  other,  from  whence  I  believe  one  may 
conclude,  that  it  was  the  mod  celebrated  itatue  among  the  Ancients,  as  well 
as  among  the  Moderns.  It  has  always  been  ufual  for  Sculptors  to  work  up- 
on the  belt  models,  as  it  is  for  thofc  that  are  curious  to  have  copies  of 
them. 

I  a'm  apt  to  think  fomething  of  the  fame  account  may  be  given  of  the 
refemblance  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antique  Baffb  Relievo's. 
I  remember  I  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  device  of  one  that  I  met 
with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  Lady,  which  had  been  made  for  her 
by  her  mother.  The  Sculptor  had  chofen  the  rape  of  Troferpine  for  his 
device,  where  in  one  end  you  might  fee  the  God  of  the  dead  (Rluto) 
hurrying  away  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  (Rrojcrpine)  and  at  the  other 
the  grief  and  diltraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  occafion.  I  have 
fince  obferved  the  fame  device  upon  feveral  Sarcophagi,  that  have  enclo- 
fed  the  allies  of  men  or  boys,  maids  or  matrons;  for  when  the  thought 
took,  though  at  full  it  received  its  rife  from  fuch  a  particular  occafion  as 
I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of  the  Sculptors  applyed  it  promifcuouf- 
ly.    I  know  there  are  Authors  who  difcover  a  myflery  in  this  device, 

A  man  is  fometimes  furprized  to  find  fo  many  extravagant  fancies  as 
are  cut  on  the  old  Pagan  tombs.  Masks,  hunting-matches,  and  bacchanals 
are  very  common;  fometimes  one  meets  with  a  lewd  figure  of  a  Triapus, 
and  in  the  Villa  Tamphilia  is  feen  a  Satyr  coupling  with  a  Goat.  There 
are  however  many  of  a  more  ferious  nature,  that  fhadow  out  the  exi- 
stence of  the  Soul  after  death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I 
cannot  leave  the  Baffb  Relievo's  u  ithout  mentioning  one  of  them,  where 
the  thought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called  Homer 's  Apotheo/is,  and  confifls 
of  a  groupe  of  figures  cut  in  the  fame  block  of  marble,  and  riling  one 

above 
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above  another  by  four  or  five  different  afcents.  Jupiter  fits  at  the  top 
of  it  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and,  in  fuch  a  majefty  as  Homer 
himfelf  reprefents  him,  prelides  over  the  ceremony. 

Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  Mufes,  fuppoi'ed 
to  be  celebrating  the  praifes  of  the  Poet.  Homer  himfelf  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  lowed  row,  fitting  in  a  chair  of  date,  which  is  fupported 
on  each  fide  by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman.  The  one  holds  a  fword 
in  her  hand  to  reprefent  the  Iliad,  or  actions  of  Achilles,  as  the  other  has 
an  Apluftre  to  reprefent  the  Ody(fy,  or  voyage  of  Vlyjfes.  About  the 
Poet's  feet  are  creeping  a  couple  of  Mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batracho- 
?nyomachia.  Behind  the  chair  Hands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Earth, 
diltinguifhed  by  their  proper  Attributes,  and  putting  a  garland  on  the 
Poet's  head,  to  intimate  the  mighty  reputation  he  h^s  gained  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Before  him  dands  an  Altar  with  a  bull 
ready  to  be  facrificed  to  the  new  God,  and  behind  the  viclim  a  train  of 
the  feveral  Virtues  that  are  reprefented  in  Homers  works,  or  to  be  learnt 
out  of  them,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  Poet,  and  in  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  folemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  fculpture  is  in  the  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  Condable  Colonna,  but  never  fhown  to  thofe  who  fee  the 
Palace,  unlefs  they  particularly  defire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  faw  at  Rome,  I  could 
not  but  take  particular  notice  of  fuch  as  relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or 
datues  that  are  dill  extant.  Thole  of  the  fird  kind  have  been  already 
publilhed  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  and  may  be  mod  of 
them  met  with  in  the  lad  edition  of  T>onatus,  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan 
and  Autonine,  the  arches  of  Drufus  Germauicus,  and  Septimius  Severus, 
the  Temples  of  Janus,  Concord^  Vefta,  Jupiter  tonans,  Apollo  and  Fau- 
ftina,  the  Circus  Maximus,  Agonalis,  and  that  of  Caracalla,  or,  according 
to  Fabretti,  of  Galienus^  of  Vefpafian\  Amphitheater,  and  Alexander 
Severus\  Baths ;  though,  I  mud  confefs,  the  fubjeft  of  the  lad  may  be  ve- 
ry well  doubted  of.  As  for  the  Meta  fudans  and  Tons  JElius,  which 
have  gained  a  place  among  the  buildings  that  .are  now  danding,  and  to  be 
met  with  on  old  reverfes  of  Medals ;  the  coin  that  fhows  the  fird  is  ge- 
nerally rejected  as  fpurious;  nor  is  the  other,  though  cited  in  the  lad  edi- 
tion of  Monlieur  Vaillant,  edeemed  more  authentick  by  the  prefent  Ro- 
man Medalids,  who  are  certainly  the  mod  skilful  in  the  world,  as  to  the 
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mechanical  part  of  this  fcience.    I  mall  clofe  up  this  fet  of  Medals  with 
a  very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  Medalion,  that  is  fingular  in  its  kind.  On 
one  fide  is  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  reverie  has  on  it  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  a  view  of  the  fide  of  the   Talatine  mountain  that 
faces  it,  on  which  are  feen  feveral  edifices,  and   among  the  reft  the  fa- 
mous Temple  of  Apollo,  that  has  itill  a  considerable  mine  Handing.   This 
Medal  I  faw  in  the  hands  of  Monfeigneur  Strozzi,  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  that  name,  who  has  many  curiofities  in  his  pofTeflion,  and  is  very  obli- 
ging to  a  ftranger,  who  defires  the  fight  of  them.  It  is  a  furprifing  thing, 
that  among  the  great  pieces  of  Architecture  reprefented  on  the  old  coins, 
one  can  never  meet  with  the  Tantheon,  the  Maufolaum  of  Angujlus,  Ne- 
ro's golden  houfe,  the  Moles  Adriani,  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  the 
Baths  of  Dioclejian,  &zc.     But    fince  it   was  the  cuftom  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  thus  to  regifter  their  moft  remarkable  buildings,  as  well  as  acti- 
ons, and  fince  there  are  feveral  in  either  of  thefe  kinds  not  to  be  found 
on  Medals,  more  extraordinary  than  thofe  that  are:  we   may,  I  think, 
with  great  reaibn  fufpecl  our  collections  of  old  coins  to  be  extremely  de- 
ficient, and  that  thofe  which  are  already  found  out  fcarce  bear  a  proporti- 
on to  what  are  yet  undifcovered.    A  man  takes  a  great  deal  more  plea- 
fure  in  furveying  the  ancient  Statues,  who  compares  them  with  Medals, 
than  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  do  without  fome  little  knowledge  this  way ; 
for  thefe  two  arts  illuftrate  each  other ;  and  as  there  are  feveral  particu- 
lars in  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  which  receive  a  great  light  from  ancient 
coins,  fo  would  it  be  impoflible  to  decipher  the  Faces  of  the  many  fta- 
tues  that  are  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  without  fo  universal  a  key  to  them.    It 
is  this  that  teaches  to  diftinguifh  the  Kings  and  Confuls,  Emperors  and 
Empereiles,  the  Deities  and  Virtues,  with  athoufand  other  particulars  re- 
lating to  itatuary,  and  not  to  be  learnt  by  any  other  means.    In  the  Villa 
Tamphilia  ftands  the  ftatue  of  a  man  in  woman's  cloaths,  which  the  An- 
tiquaries do  not  know  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pafs  it  off  for  an 
Hermaphrodite;  but  a   learned  Medal-lift  in  Rome  has  lately  fixed   it  to 
Clodius,  who  is  fo  famous  for  having  intruded  into  the  folemnities  of  the 
Bona  T)ea  in  a  woman's  habit,  for  one  fees  the  fame  features  and  make 
of  face  in  a  Medal  of  the  Clodian  family. 

I  have  feen  on  coins  the  four  fineft  figures  perhaps  that  are  now 
extant:  The  Hercules  Farnefe,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the 
Belvidcre,  and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback.  The  oldeit 
Medal  that  thefirft  appears  upon  is  one  of  Commodusyihe  iecond  on.  one  of 
Fanjliva,  the  third  on  one  of  Antoninus  Tins,  and  the  laft  on  one  of  Ln- 
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cius  Verus.  We  may  conclude,  I  think,  from  hence,  that  thefe  Statues 
were  extremelv  celebrated  among  the  old  Romans,  or  they  would  never 
have  been  honoured  with  a  place  among  the  Emperor's  coins.  We  may 
further  obferve,  that  all  four  of  them  make  their  firft  appearance  in  the 
Antonine  family,  for  which  reafon  I  am  apt  to  think  they  are  all  of  them 
the  product  of  that  age.  They  would  probably  have  been  mentioned 
by  4* liny  the  Naturaliit,  who  lived  in  the  next  reign  fave  one  before  An- 
toninus This,  had  they  been  made  in  his  time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horfeback,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  this 
age,  though  I  muft  confefs  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  Medal  I  have 
cited  reprefents  it.  All  I  can  fay  for  it  is,  that  the  horfe  and  man  on  the 
Medal  are  in  the  fame  pofture  as  they  are  on  the  ftatue,  and  that  there  is 
a  refemblance  of  Marcus  Aurelius\  face,  for  I  have  feen  this  reverfe  on 
a  Medalion  of  TDon  Livio's  cabinet,  and  much  more  diflinftly  in  another 
very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is 
generally  objected,  that  Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have  placed  the  figure 
of  himfelf  on  horfeback  upon  the  reverfe  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  Emperor  often 
ftamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  collegue,  as  an  inflance 
of  his  refpeft  or  friendship  for  him;  and  we  may  fuppofe  Lucius  Verus 
would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom 
he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  Empire. 
The  famous  Antinous  in  the  Beividere  muft  have  been  made  too  about 
this  age,  for  he  dyed  towards  the  middle  of  Adrian's  reign,  the  immedi- 
ate predeceflbr  of  Antoninus  Tins.  This  entire  figure,  though  not  to  be 
found  in  Medals,  may  be  feen  in  feveral  precious  flones.  Monfieur  La 
Chaujfe,  the  Author  of  the  Mufaum  Romanum  mowed  me  an  Antinous 
that  he  has  publifhed  in  his  laft  volume,  cut  in  a  Cornelian,  which  he  va- 
lues at  fifty  piltoles.  It  reprefents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  Mercury,  and  is 
the  fineft  Intaglia  that  I  ever  faw. 

Next  to  the  flames,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome  more  furprifing  than  that 
amazing  variety  of  ancient  Pillars  of  fo  many  kinds  of  marble.  As  mofl 
of  the  old  ftatues  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  have  been  cheaper  to  their 
firft  owners,  than  they  are  to  a  modern  purchafer,  feveral  of  the  pillars 
are  certainly  rated  at  a  much  lower  price  at  prefent  than  they  were  of 
old.  For  not  to  mention  what  a  huge  column  of  Granite,  Serpentine,  or 
Torphyry,  muft  have  coft  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  we  may  only  confider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polifh.    It  is  well 
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known  how  thefe  forts  of  marble  refill  the  imprelTions  of  fuch  in- 
itruments  as  are  now  in  ufe.  There  is  indeed  a  Milanefe  at  Rome 
who  works  in  them,  but  his  advances  are  fo  very  ilow,  that  he  fcarce 
lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  Ihowed  me  a  piece  of  Torphyry 
worked  into  an  ordinary  falver,  which  had  colt  him  four  months  con- 
tinual application,  before  he  could  bring  it  into  that  Form.  The 
ancients  had  probably  fome  fecret  to  harden  the  edges  of  their  tools, 
without  recurring  to  thole  extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art 
to  mollirie  the  Hone,  or  that  it  was  naturally  foftcr  at  its  ftrft  cutting 
from  the  rock,  or  what  is  lllll  more  abfurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  com- 
pofition,  and  not  the  natural  product  of  Mines  and  Quarries.  The  molt 
valuable  pillars  about  Rome,  for  the  marble  of  which  they  are  made,  are 
the  four  columns  of  oriental  Jafper  in  St.  Taulinas  chappel  at  St.  Maria, 
Maggiore ;  two  of  oriental  Granite  in  St.  cPudenziana ;  one  of  tranfparent 
oriental  Jafper  in  the  Vatican  library ;  four  of  Nero-Bianco  in  St.  Cecilia 
Trans-tevere ;  two  of  Brocatello,  and  two  of  oriental  Agate  in  Don  Li. 
vio's  palace;  two  of  Giallo  Antico  in  St.  John  Later  an,  and  two  of  Ver- 
di Antique  in  the  Villa  Tamphilia.  Thefe  are  all  intire  and  folid  pillars, 
and  made  of  fuch  kinds  of  marble  as  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  a- 
mong  antiquities,  whether  it  be  that  the  veins  of  it  are  undifcovered,  or 
that  they  were  quite  exhaulted  upon  the  ancient  buildings.  Among  thefe 
old  pillars  I  cannot  forbear  reckoning  a  great  part  of  an  alabalter  column, 
which  was  found  in  the  ruines  of  Livias  Tortico.  It  is  of  the  colour  of 
fire,  and  may  be  feen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Campitello,  for 
they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in  the  Ihape  of  a  crofs  in  a 
hole  of  the  wall  that  was  made  on  purpofe  to  receive  it ;  fo  that  the 
light  palfing  through  it  from  without,  makes  it  look,  to  thofe  who  are 
in  the  church,  like  a  huge  tranfparent  crofs  of  amber.  As  for  the  work- 
manlhip  of  the  old  Roman  pillars,  Monfieur  T>eJgodetz,  in  his  accurate 
meafures  of  thefe  ruines,  has  obferved,  that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to 
the  nicety  of  proportion,  and  the  rules  of  art,  fo  much  as  the  moderns  in 
this  particular.  Some,  to  excufe  this  defect,  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
workmen  of  Mgypt,  and  of  other  nations,  who  fent  moll  of  the  ancient 
pillars  ready  fliaped  to  Rome:  Others  fay  that  the  Ancients,  knowing  Ar- 
chitecture was  chiefly  defigned  to  pleafe  the  eye,  only  took  care  to  a- 
void  fuch  difproportions  as  were  grofs  enough  to  be  obferved  by  the 
fight,  without  minding  whether  or  no  they  approached  to  a  mathemati- 
cal exactnefs :  Others  will  have  it  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  art,  and  of 
what  the  Italians  call  the  Gtijio  grande,  than  of  any  negligence  in  the 
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Architect ;  for  they  fay  the  Ancients  always  considered  the  fituation  of  a 
building,  whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an  open  fquare  or  in  a  narrow 
ftreet,  and  more  or  lefs  deviated  from  their  rules  of  art,  to  comply  with 
the  feveral  diftances  and  elevations  from  which  their  works  were  to  be 
regarded.     It  is  faid  there  is  an  Ionic  pillar  in  the  Santa   Maria    Tranf- 
tevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compafs  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  volute, 
and  that  Tal/adio  learnt  from  hence  the  working  of  that  difficult  pro- 
blem; but  I  never  could  find  time  to  examine  all  the  old  columns  of 
that  church.     Among  the  pillars  I  mud  not  pafs  over  the  two  nobleft  in 
the  world,  thofe  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.    There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  magnificent  defign  than  that  of  Trajan 's  pillar.     Where  could  an 
Emperor's  allies  have  been  fo  nobly  lodged,  as  in  the  midit  of  his  metro- 
polis, and  on  the  top  of  fo  exalted  a  monument,  with  the  greateft  of  his 
aftions  underneath  him  ?  Or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  his  ftatue  was  on  the 
top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation,  and  his  battles  in  the  midit.     The  fculp- 
ture  of  it  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  mentioned.     The  mod  remark- 
able piece  in  Autonine's  pillar  is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Tluvius,  fending 
down  rain  on  the  fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on 
his  enemies,  which  is  the  greateft  confirmation  poffible  of  the  ftory  of  the 
Chriftian  Legion,  and  will  be  a  Handing  evidence  for  it,  when  any  paffage 
in  an  old  Author  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  forged.    The  figure  that  Ju- 
piter here  makes  among  the  clouds,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  palTage  in  the 
JEneid,  which  gives  juit  fuch  another  image  of  him.     Virgil's  interpre- 
ters are  certainly  to  blame,  that  fuppofe  it  is  nothing  but  the  air  which  is 
here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

Quant  us  ab  occafu  veniens  plnvialibus  hedis 

Verberat  imber  humumy  quam  multd  grandine  nimbi 

In  iiada  precipitant,  quum  Jupiter  horridas  aujiris 

Torquet  aquo/am  hyemem,  et  ceelo  cava  nubila  rumpit*  ffLxi.  9, 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  ftorm  that  flies 

From  weltward,  when  the  fhow'ry  Kids  arife: 

Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main, 

When  Jupiter  defcends  in  harden 'd  rain, 

Or  bellowing  clouds  burft  with  a  ftormy  found, 

And  with  an  armed  winter  Itrew  the  ground.  T>ryden. 

I  have  feen  a  Medal  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
.1,  relates  to  the  fame  ftory.    The  Emperor  is  entitled  on  it  Germa- 
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uicusy  (as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this  circumftance  hap- 
pened) and  carries  on  the  reverfe  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand ;  for  the 
Heathens  attributed  the  fame  miracle  to  the  piety  of  the  Emperor,  that 
the  Chriitians  afcribed  to  the  prayers  of  their  Legion.  Fulmen  de  calo 
precibus  fuis  contra  hoflium  machinamentum  Marcus  extorfity  fuis  pluvid 
impetratd  ciimjiti  labor arent.    Jul.  Capit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has  given  the  fame  reafon 
for  it. 

■Ad  templa  vocatus, 


Clemens  Marce,  redis,  cum  gentibns  undique  cinflam 

Exuit  Hefperi am  paribus  for  tuna  p  eric  lis. 

Laus  ibi  nulla  ducumy  nam  flammeus  imber  in  ho  fern 

T>ecidit :  hunc  dorfo  trepidum  fumante  fere  bat 

Ambufius  fonipes ;  hie  tabefcente  folutus 

Sub/edit  galedy  liquefaBaque  fulgure  cufpis 

Canduity  et  fubitis  fiuxere  vaporibus  enfes. 

TuttCy  content  a  pohy  mortalis  nefcia  teli 

'Pugna  fuit ;  Chaldaa  mago  feu  carmina  ritu 

Armavere  'Deos ;  feuy  quod  reor,  omne  tonantis 

Obfequium  Marci  mores potuere  mereri.  De  Sexto  Conf.  Hon, 

So  mild  Aurelius  to  the  Gods  repaid 
The  grateful  vows  that  in  his  fears  he  made, 
When  Latium  from  unnumber'd  foes  was  freed: 
Nor  did  he  Then  by  his  own  force  fucceed ; 
But  with  defcending  fhow'rs  of  brimflone  fir'd, 
The  wild  Barbarian  in  the  ftorm  expir'd. 
Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horfe-man  rag'd, 
And  fpurr'd  the  fteed  in  equal  flames  engag'd  : 
Another  pent  in  his  fcorch'd  armour  glow'd, 
While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd ; 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  fubtile  force  diftiU'd, 
.And  the  cold  fheath  with  running  metal  fill'd: 
No  human  arm  its  weak  affiftance  brought, 
But  Heav'n,  offended  Heav'n,  the  battel  fought  j 
Whether  dark  magick  and  Chaldean  charms 
Had  fill'd  the  skies,  and  fet  the  Gods  in  arms ; 
Or  good  Aurelius  fas  I  more  believe) 
Deferv'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 
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I  do  not  remember  that  M.  T)acier,  among  feveral  quotations  on  this 
fubjecl,  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  has  taken  notice,  either  of  the 
forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  or  of  the  beau- 
tiful paffage  I  have  quoted  out  of  Claudian. 

It  is  pity  the  Obelisks  in  Romehzd  not  been  charged  with  feveral  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  hiftories  inttead  of  hierogliphics,  which  might  have  given 
no  fmall  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that  nation,  which  are  now  quite  funk 
out  of  fight  in  thofe  remoter  ages  of  the  world.     Among  the  triumphal 
arches,  that  of  Conftantine  is  not  only  the  noblelt  of  any  in  Rome,   but 
in  the  world.     I  fearched  narrowly  into  it,  efpecially  among  thofe  ad- 
ditions of  fculpture    made  in    the  Emperor's  own  age,    to  fee   if  I 
could  find  any  marks  of  the  apparition,   that   is  faid  to  have  preceded 
the  very  victory  which  gave  occafion  to  the  triumphal  arch.     But  there 
are  not  the  leafl  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not  very  ftrange, 
if  we  confider  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  ornaments  were  taken  from 
Trajan  s  arch,   and  fet  up  to  the  new  conqueror  in  no  fmall  hafte,    by 
the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  were  then  moft  of  them  Heathens. 
There  is  however  fomething  in  the  infeription,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
arch  it  felf,  which  feems  to  hint  at  the  Emperor's  vifion.    Imp.  Caf.  Fl. 
Conftantino  maxima  T.  F.  Augufto  S.  T.  §K  R.  quod  inftinclu  Divinitatis 
mentis  magnitudine  cum  exercitu  fuo  tam  de  Tyranuo  qudm  de  omni  ejus 
fafiione  uno    tempore  jujiis  Rempublicam  ultus  eft  armis  arcum  trium- 
phis  infignem  dicavit.    There  is  no  ftatue  of  this  Emperor  at  Rome  with 
a  crofs  to  it,   though  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorians  fay  there  were  many 
fuch  erected  to  him.     I  have  feen  of  his  Medals  that  were  flamped  with 
it,  and  a  very  remarkable  one  of  his  fon  Conftantius,  where  he  is  crown'd 
by  a  Victory  on  the  reverfe  with  this   infeription,    In  hoc  Signo  VitJor 
eris  $.  This  triumphal  arch,  and  fome  other  buildings  of  the  fame  age, 
iliow  us  that  Architecture  held  up  its  head  after  all  the  other  arts  of  de- 
figning  were  in  a  very  weak  and  languifhing  condition,  as  it  wras  pro- 
bably the  firtt  among  them  that  revived.     If  I  was  furprized  not  to  find 
the  Crofs  in  Conftantine's  arch,  I  was  as  much  difappointed  not  to  fee 
the  figure  of  the   temple  of  Jerufalem  on  that  of  Titus,  where  are  re- 
prefented  the  golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  mew-bread,  and  the  river 
Jordan.      Some  are   of  opinion,    that    the    compofite    pillars    of  this 
arch  were  made  in  imitation   of  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple,    and 
obferve  that  thefe  are  the  moft  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that 
order. 

it 
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It  is  almofl  impoflible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his  imagination,  fuch  beau 
tiful  and  glorious  fcenes,  as  arc  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  of  the  Roman 
Churches  and  (Jhappels ;  for  having  fuch  a  prodigious  flock  of  ancient 
marble  within  the  very  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  many  different  quar- 
ries in  the  bowels  of  their  country,  moil  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over 
with  fuch  a  rich  variety  of  incruflations,  as  cannot  poflibly  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  notwithstanding  the  incredible  fums 
of  mony  which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there  is  Hill  the  fame 
work  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  Rome,  the  laft  ilill  endeavouring 
to  outfliine  thofe  that  went  before  them.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture, are  at  prefent  far  from  being  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  but  it  is 
thought  they  may  all  recover  themfelves  under  the  prefent  Pontificate, 
if  the  wars  and  confufions  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave.  For  as  the  Pope 
is  himfelf  a  mailer  of  polite  learning,  and  a  great  encourager  of  Arts,  fo 
at  Rome  any  of  thefe  Arts  immediately  thrives  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Prince,  and  may  be  fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  which  is  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where  they 
have  not  fuch  excellent  models  to  form  themfelves  upon. 

I  mall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  Rome,  with  a  Letter  of  King  Henry 
the  eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  tranfcribed  out  of  the  famous  Manufcript 
in  the  Vatican,  which  the  JBifhop  of  Salisbury  afTures  us  is  written  with 
the  King's  own  hand. 

"  The  caufe  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your  health  and 
"  profperity,  of  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner  of  my  own,  pray- 
"  ing  God  that  it  be  his  pleafure  to  fend  us  fhortly  together,  for  I  pro- 
"  mifel  long  for  it;  howbeit  I  trull  it  fhall  not  be  long  top,  and  feeing 
"  my  darling  is  abfent  I  can  no  lefs  do  than  fend  her  fome  flelh,  progno- 
"  flicating  that  hereafter  thou  mud  have  fome  of  mine,  which,  if  he 
"  pleafe,  I  would  have  now.  As  touching  your  Sifter's  Mother,  I  have 
"  confi-gned  JV alter  Welfh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind 
"  therein,  whereby  I  truil  he  fhall  not  have  power  to  difleid  her  ,•  for 
"  furely,  whatever  is  faid,  it  cannot  fo  ftand  with  his  honour,  but  that 
"  he  muft  needs  take  his  natural  Daughter  in  her  extreme  necefTity.  No 
"  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that  with  a  whiitle  I  wifh 
"  we  were  together  one  evening ;  by  the  hand  of  yours, 

HENRT. 

Thefe  letters  are  always  fhown  to  an  Englijhman  that  vifits  the  Vati- 
can Library.  To  wis 
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I  Spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  Talejlrina,  and  Albano. 
In  our  way  to  Tivoli  I  faw  the  Rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called 
Albula,  and  fmelt  the  flench  that  arifes  from  its  waters  fome  time  be- 
fore I  faw  them.  Martial  mentions  this  offenfive  fmell  in  an  Epigram  of 
die  fourth  book,  as  he  does  the  Rivulet  it  felf  in  the  firft. 

Quod  Jicca  redolet  lacus  lacuna, 

Crudarum  nebula  quod  Albularum.  L.  4.Ep.  4. 

The  drying  Marfh.es  fwch  a  flench  convey, 
Such  the  rank  fleams  of  reeking  Albula. 

Itur  ad  Here  idea  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces, 

Canaque  fulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.  L.  1.  Ep.  $. 

As  from  high  Rome  to  Tivoli  you  go, 
Where  Albula 's  fulphureous  waters  flow. 

The  little  Lake  that  gives  rife  to  this  river,  with  its  floating  Iflands,  is 
one  of  the  mofl  extraordinary  natural  Curiofities  about  Rome.  It  lyes  in 
the  very  flat  of  Campania,  and  as  it  is  the  drain  of  thele  parts,  'tis  no 
wonder  that  it  is  fo  impregnated  with  Sulphur.  It  has  at  bottom  fo  thick 
a  fediment  of  it,  that  upon  throwing  in  a  ftone  the  water  boils  for  acon- 
fiderable  time  over  the  place  which  has  been  flirred  up.  At  the  fame 
time  are  feen  little  flakes  of  fcurfe  riling  up,  that  are  probably  the  parts 
which  compofe  the  Iflands,  for  they  often  mount  of  themfelves,  though 
.the  water  is  not  troubled. 

I  queltion  not  but  this  Lake  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  and  that  the  banks  have  grown  over  it  by- degrees,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Iflands  have  been  formed  on  it.  Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  whole  furface  of  it  may  be  cruflcd  over,  as 
the  Iflands  enlarge  themfelves,  and  the  banks  clofe  in  upon  them.  All  a- 
hout  the  Lake,  where  the  ground  is  dry,  we  found  it  to  be  hollow  --by 

the 
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the  trampling  of  our  horfes  feet.  I  could  not  difcover  the  lead  traces  of 
the  Sibyls  Temple  and  Grove,  which  flood  on  the  borders  of  this  Lake. 
Tivoli  is  feen  at  a  diltance  lying  along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  lituation 
has  given  Horace  occafion  to  call  it  Tibur  Snpiuum,  as  Virgil  perhaps  for 
the  fame  reafon  entitles  it  Superbum.  The  Villa  de  Medicis  with  its  wa- 
ter-works, the  Cafcade  of  the  Teverone,  and  the  Ruines  of  the  Sibyls  tem- 
ple (of  which  Vignola  has  made  a  little  copy  at  Teters  de  Montorio)  are 
defcribed  in  every  Itinerary.  I  mult  confefs  I  was  raoft  pleafed  with  a 
beautiful  profpecl:  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned,  which  lyes  at  about 
a  mile  diltance  from  the  town.  It  opens  on  one  fide  into  the  Roman 
Campania,  where  the  eye  lofes  it  felf  on  a  fmooth  fpacious  plain.  On  the 
other  fide  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted  Scene,  made  up  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  inequalities  and  fhadowings,  that  naturally  arife  from  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves  and  vallies.  But  the  moll  enlivening 
part  of  all  is  the  river  Teverone,  which  you  fee  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  diftance  throwing  it  felf  down  a  precipice,  and  falling  by  feveral 
Cafcades  from  one  rock  to  another,  'till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
where  the  fight  of  it  would  be  quite  loft,  did  not  it  fometimes  difcover  it 
felf  through  the  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods  that  grow  about  it. 
The  Roman  Painters  often  work  upon  this  Landskip,  and  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  Horacehzd  his  eye  upon  it  in  thofe  two  or  three  beautiful  tou- 
ches which  he  has  given  us  of  thefe  feats.  The  Teverone  was  formerly 
called  the  Anio, 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedamon, 
Nee  tarn  Larijfa percujjlt  campus  opima, 

Quam  domns  Albunea  refonantis, 
Et  praceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lacus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus pomaria  rivis.  L.  I.  O.  7". 

Not  fair  Larijfas  fruitful  more, 

Nor  Lacedamon  charms  me  more, 

Than  high  Albunea's  airy  walls 

Refounding  with  her  water-falls, 

And  Tivoli's  delightful  fhades, 

And  Anio  rolling  in  cafcades, 

That  through  the  flow'ry  meadows  glides, 

And  all  the  beauteous  fcene  divides. 
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I  remember  Monfieur  T)acier  explains  mobilibus  by  duc7ilibus,  and 
believes  that  the  word  relates  to  the  Conduits,  Pipes  and  Canals  that 
were  made  to  distribute  the  waters  up  and  down,  according  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  owner.  But  any  one  who  fees  the  Teverone  mult  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  and  conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the  molt  moveable  rivers  in 
the  world,  that  has.  its  llream  broken  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  Cafcades, 
and  is  fo  often  fhifted  out  of  one  channel  into  another.  After  a  very  tur- 
bulent and  noilie  courfe  of  feveral  miles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
the  Teverone  falls  into  the  valley  before-mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its 
temper,  as  it  were,  by  little  and  little,  and  after  many  turns  and  windings 
glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In  which  fenfe  we  are  to  understand  St- 
ilus Italicus's  description,  to  give  it  its  proper  beauty. 

Sulphureis  gelidus  qua  ferpit  leniter  undis, 
Ad  gen  it  or  em  An  to  labens  fine  murmur  e  Tibrim. 

Here  the  loud  Anio's  boiSt'rous  clamours  ceafe, 
That  with  fubmiflive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  fire  the  Tiber 

At  Frefcati  I  had  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  the  firft  sketch  of  Ver failles 
m  the  walks  and  water-works.  The  profpect  from  it  was  doubtlefs 
much  more  delightful  formerly,  when  the  Campania  was  fet  thick  with 
towns,  villas  and  plantations.  Cicero's  Tufcnlum  was  at  a  place  called 
Grotto  Ferrate,  about  two  miles  off  this  town,  though  moft  of  the  mo- 
dern writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frefcati.  Nardini  fays,  there  was  found 
among  the  ruines  at  Grotto  Ferrate  a  piece  of  fculpture  which  Cicero 
himfelf  mentions  i-n  one  of  his  familiar  Epiflles.  In  going  to  Frefcati  we 
had  a  fair  view  of  mount  Algido. 

On  our  way  to  Talaftrina  we  faw  the  lake  Regillus,  famous  for  the 
Apparition  of  Cajfor  and  Tollux,  who  were  here  feen  to  give  their  hor- 
fes  drink  after  the  battel  between  the  Romans  and  the  Son-in-law  of  Tar- 
quin.  At  fome  distance  from  it  we  had  a  view  of  the  Lacus  Gabinus, 
that  is  much  larger  than  the  former.  We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a 
mile  to  fee  the  fources  of  a  modern  Aqueducr.  It  is  entertaining  to  ob~ 
ferve  how  the  feveral  little  Springs  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  fides 
of  the  mountain,  are  gleaned  up,  and  conveyed  through  little  covered 
channels  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  Aqueduct.  It  was  certainly  very 
lucky  for  Rome,  feeing  it  had  occafion  for  fo  many  Aqueducts,  that  there 
chanced  to  be  fuch  a  range  of  mountains  within  its  neighbourhood.  .  For 
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by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their  water  from  what  height  they 
pleafed,  without  the  expence  of  fuch  an  engine  as  that  of  MarU.    Thus 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct  ran  thirty  eight  miles,  and  funk  after  the  propor- 
tion of  five  foot  and  a  half  every  mile,   by  the  advantage  only  of  a  high 
fource  and  the  low  fituation  of  Rome.     Talajirina  {lands  very  high,  like 
moil:  other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cool  breezes,  for 
Which  reafon   Virgil  calls    it    altnm,    and  Horace,   frigidum  "Pranefte. 
Statins  calls  it  Tranefe  facrum,  becaufe  of  the  famous  temple  of  For- 
tune that  flood  in  it.     There  are  {till  great  pillars  of  Granite,  and  other 
fragments  of  this  ancient  temple.    But  the  moll  confiderable  remnant  of 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  Mofaic  pavement,  the  fineil  I  have  ever  feen  in  Mar- 
ble.   The  parts  are  fo  well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks 
like  a  continued  picture.     There  are  in  it  the  figures  of  a  Rhinoceros,  of 
Elephants,  and  of  fcveral  other  animals,  with  little  landskips  which  look 
very  lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are  made  out  of  the  natural  co- 
lours and  Ihadows  of  the  marble.    I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met 
with  an  old  Roman  Mofaic,  compofed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half  vitri- 
fied, and  prepared  at  the  glafs-houfes,    which  the  Italians  call  Smalte. 
Thefe  are  much  in  ufe  at  prefent,  and  may  be  made  of  what  colour  and 
figure  the  work-man  pleafes,  which  is  a  modern  improvement  of  the  art, 
and  enables  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it  to  make  much  finer  pieces  of 
Mofaic  than  they  did  formerly. 

In  our  excurfion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as  Nemi,  that  takes  its  name 
from  the  Nemus  "Diana.  The  whole  country  thereabouts  is  {till  over- 
run with  woods  and  thickets.  The  Lake  of  Nemi  lyes  in  a  very  deep 
bottom,  fo  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  mountains  and  groves,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  it  is  never  ruffled  with  the  lealt  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps, 
together  with  the  clearnefs  of  its  waters,  gave  it  formerly  the  name  of 
Dianas  looking-glafs. 

-Speculumque  Diana.  Virg, 

Prince  Cafarini  has  a  palace  at  Jenfano,  very  near  Rem},  in  a  plea- 
fant  fituation,  and  fet  off  with  many  beautiful  walks.  In  our  return 
from  Jenfano  to  Albano  we  palled  through  la  Ricca,  the.  Aricia  of  the 
ancients,  Horace's  firft  ftage  from  Rome  to  Brnndifi.  There  is  nothing 
at  Albano  fo  remarkable  as  the  pro'fpecl:  from  the  Capuchis  garden,  which 
for  the  extent  and  variety  of  pleafing  incidents  is,  I  think-,  -the  molt  de- 
lightful one  that  I  ever  faw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediterranean.    You  have  a  fight  at  the 
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fame  time  of  the  Alban  lake,  which  lyes  juft  by  in  an  oval  figure  of  about 
i'even  miles  round,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  continued  circuit  of  high  moun- 
tains that  encompafs  it,  looks  like  the  Area  of  fome  vaft  Amphitheater. 
This,  together  with  the  feveral  green  hills  and  naked  rocks  within  the 
neighbourhood,  makes  the  moll:  agreeable  confulion  imaginable.  Albano 
keeps  up  its  credit  {till  for  Wine,  which  perhaps  would  be  as  good  as  it 
was  anciently,  did  they  preferve  it  to  asgreat  an  age ;  but  as  for  Olives 
there  are  now  very  few  here,  though  they  are  in  great  plenty  at  Tivoli. 

. Albani  pretiofa  fenettus.  Ju v.  Sat.  13. 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus  aut  de 

Setinis,  cujus-  patriam  titulumque  fenetlus 

"Delevit  multd  vcteris  fuligine  tejfta.  Id.  Sat.  f. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  he  may  change  his  wine, 

And  drink  old  fparkling  Alban,  or  Setine. 

Whofe  title,  and  whofe  age,  with  mould  o'er-grown, 

The  good  old  cask  for  ever  keeps  unknown.  Mr.  Bowles. 

. "Palladia  feu  collibus  uteris  Alba.  Mar.  L.  5-.  E.  1. 

Albana Oliva.  Id.  L.  9.  E.  16. 

The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of  them  formerly  the 
cool  retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  they  ufed  to  hide  themfelves 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  during  the  exceffive  heats  of  their 
lummer ;  as  Baja  was  the  general  winter  rendezvous. 

Jam  terras  vohtcremque  polum  fuga  veris  aquoji 

JLaxat,  et  Icariis  caelum  latratibus  urit. 

Ardua  jam  den  fa  rarefcunt  mxnia  Roma  : 

Hos  "Pranejie  facrum,  nemus  hos  glaciale  "Diana, 

Algidus  aut  barrens,  aut  Tufcula  protegit  "Vmbra, 

Tiburis  hi  lucos,  Anienaque  frigora  c apt-ant.  Sil.  4.  it 

Albanos  quoque  Tufculofque  colles 

Et  quodcunque  jacet  fub  urbe  frigus. 

Fidenas  veteres,  brevefque  Rubras, 

Et  quod  Virgineo  cruore  gaudet 

Anna pomiferum  nemus  Tereuna.  Mar.  L.  1.  E.  113. 

All  fliun  the  raging  Dog-flar's  fultry  heat, 
And. from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreats 

Some 
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Some  hid  in  Nem'is  gloomy  forefls  lye, 
To  Talejirina  fome  for  fhelter  fly  ; 
Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air. 
To  Tufculun  or  Algido  repair ; 
Or  in  moifl  Tivolis  retirements  find 
A  cooling  made,  and  a  refrefhing  wind. 

On  thecontrary,  at  prefent,  Rome  is  never  fuller  of  Nobility  than  in 
fummer  time ;  for  the  country  towns  are  fo  infefled  with  unwholfome 
vapours,  that  they  dare  not  truft  themfelves  in  them  while  the  heats  lad. 
There  is  no  queftion  bur.  the  air  of  the  Campania  would  be  now  as 
healthful  as  it  was  formerly,  were  there  as  many  fires  burning  in  it,  and 
as  many  Inhabitants  to  manure  the  foil.  Leaving  Rome  about  the  latter 
end  of  October,  in  my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  firfl  night  at  a  little  vil- 
lage in  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Veil. 

Hac  turn  nomina  erant,  mine  funt  fine  nomine  Campi. 

The  ruines  of  their  capital  city  are  at  prefent  fofar  loft,  that  the 
Geographers  are  not  able  to  determine  exaftly  the  place  where  they  once 
flood :  So  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of  Lucan  fulfilled,  of  this  and 
other  places  of  Latium. 

Gentes  Mars  iftc  futuras 

Obruet,  et  populos  avi  venientis  in  orbem 

Erepto  natale  feret,  tunc  omne  Latinum 

Fabula  nomen  erit :  Gakios,  Veiofque,  Coramque, 

'Pulvere  vix  tetla  poterunt  monfirare  ruina, 

Albanofque  lares,  Laurent inofque  penates 

Rus  vacuum,  quod  non  habitet  nifi  nofte  coaffd 

I truit us L ,  7,  - 

Succeeding  nations  by  the  fword  fhall  die, 
And  fwallow'd  up  in  dark  oblivion  lye; 
Almighty  Latium  with  her  cities  crown'd, 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  found ; 
The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  fhall  fall. 
And  one  promifcuous  ruine  cover  all, 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  ftone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruines  lay 

High 
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High  ^Ibas  walls,  and  the  Lavinian  ftrand,- 
(A  lonely  defart,  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  fcarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  reft, 
A  (ingle  houfe  to  their  benighted  gueit. 

We  here  faw  the  Lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rife  to  the  Cremera,  on  whofe 
banks  the  Fabii  were  flain. 

Tercentum  numerabat  avos,  quos  turbine  Martis, 

Abftnlit  una  dies,  cum  fors  non  aqua  labori 

'Patricio  Cr  enter  a  tnaculavit  fanguine  ripas.  Sil.  It.  L.  I. 

Fabius  a  num'rous  anccflry  could  tell, 
Three  hundred  Heroes  that  in  battel  fell, 
Near  the  fam'd  Cremera's  difaft'rous  flood, 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrician  blood. 

We  faw  afterwards,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  voyage,  the  Lakes  of  Vico 
and  Bolfena.  The  lad  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  and 
is  plentifully  flocked  with  fifh  and  fowl.  There  are  in  it  a  couple  of 
Iflands,  that  are  perhaps  the  two  floating  Ifles  mentioned  by  Tlhty,  with 
that  improbable  circumftance  of  their  appearing  fometimes  like  a  circle, 
fometimes  like  a  triangle,  but  never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  eafie  enough 
to  conceive  how  they  might  become  fixed,  though  they  once  floated ;  and 
it  is  not  very  credible,  that  the  Naturalifl  could  be  deceived  in  his  account 
of  a  place  that  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  one  end 
of  this  Lake  ftands  Mont  efiafc  one  ■>  the  habitation  of  Virgil's  jEqui  Falifci, 
/En.  7.  and  on  the  fide  of  it  the  town  of  the  Volfinians,  now  called  Bolfena. 

Aut  pofitis  nemorofa  inter  juga  Voljimis.  Juv.  Sat.  3. 

-Volfinium  flood 


Cover'd  with  mountains,  and  enclos'd  with  wood. 

1 1  faw  in  the  church-yard  of  Bolfena  an  antique  funeral  monument  (of 
that  kind  which  .they  called  a  Sarcophagus)  very  entire,  and  what  is  par- 
ticular, engraven  on  all  fides  with  a  curious  reprefentation  of  a  Baccha- 
nal. Had  the  Inhabitants  .obferved  a  couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end 
of  it,  they  would  not  have  thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place 
where  it  now  ftands.  After  having  travelled  hence  to  Aquapendentey 
that  ftands  in  a  wonderful  pleafant  fituation,  we  came  to  the  little  Brook 
which  feparates  the  Pope's  dominions  from  the    Great  Duke's.     The 
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frontier  caftle  of  Radicofani  is  feated  on  the  higheft  mountain  in  the 
country,  and  is  as  well  fortifyed  as  the  fituation  of  the  place  will  permit. 
We  here  found  the  natural  face  of  the  country  quite  changed  from  what 
we  had  been  entertained  with  in  the  Pope's  dominions.    For  inftead  of 
the  many  beautiful  fcenes  of  green  mountains  and  fruitful  vallies,  that  we 
had  been  prefented  with  for  fome  days  before,  we  faw  now  nothing  but 
a  wild  naked  profpecl:  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  fides  with  gutters  and 
channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  flirub  to  be  met  with  in  a  vaft  circuit  of  fe- 
veral  miles.     This  favage  profpect  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Italian  proverb, 
that  The  Tope  has  the  flejh,  and  the  Great  Tiuke  the  bones  of  Italy.     A- 
mong  a  large  extent  of  thefe  barren  mountains  I  faw  but  a  fingle  fpot 
that  was  cultivated,  on  which  there  flood  a  Convent. 
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SIENNA  ftands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  towers  of 
brick,  which  in  the  time  of  the  common-wealth  were  erected  to 
fuch  of  the  members  as  had  done  any  coniiderable  fervice  to  their 
country.    Thefe  towers  gave  us  a  fight  of  the  town  a  great  while  before 
we  entered  it.     There  is  nothing  in  this  city  fo  extraordinary  as  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  a  man  may  view  with  pleafure  after  he  has  feen  St.  Teters, 
though  it  is  quite  of  another  make,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  mailer-pices  of  Gothic  Architecture.     \Vhen  a  man  fees  the  pro- 
digious pains  and  expence,   that  our  fore-fathers  have  been  at  in  thefe 
barbarous  buildings,  one  cannot  but  fancy  to  himfelf  what  miracles  of 
Architecture  they  would  have  left  us,  had  they  been  only  inflrucled  in  the 
right  way ;  for  when  the  devotion  of  thole  ages  was  much  warmer  than 
that  of  the  prefent,and  the  riches  of  the  people  much  more  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  Priefts,  there  was  fo  much  monyconfumed  on  thefe  Gothic  Cathe- 
drals, as  would  have  finiihed  a  greater  variety  of  noble  buildings,  than 
have  been  raifed  either  before  or  fince  that  time. 

One  would  wonder  to  fee  the  vafl  labour  that  has  been  laid  out  on  this 
fingle  CathedraL   The  very  fpcuts  are  loaden  with  ornaments ;  the  win- 
dows 
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■clows  are  formed  like  fo  many  fcenes  of  perfpeftive,  with  a  multitude  of 
little  pillars  retiring  one  behind  another;  the  great  columns  are  finely  en- 
graven with  fruits  and  foliage  that  run  twilling  about  them  from  the  very 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  chequered  with  dif- 
ferent lays  of  white  and  black  marble ;  the  pavement  curioufly  cut  out  in 
dellgns  and  Scripture-flories ;  and  the  front  covered  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  figures,  and  over-run  with  fo  many  little  mazes  and  labyrinths  of 
Sculpture;  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  a  prettier  fhow  to  thofe 
who  prefer  falfe  beauties,  and  afteded  ornaments,  to  a  noble  and  maje- 
flick  fimplicity.  Over-againH  this  church  Hands  a  large  Hofpital,  erecled 
by  a  Shooe-maker  who  has  been  Beatified,  though  never  Sainted.  There 
Hands  a  figure  of  him  fuperfcribed,  Sutor  ultra  Crefidam.  I  mail  fpeak 
nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  city,  the  cleanlinefs  of  its  itreets,  nor  the 
beauty  of  its  piazza,  which  fo  many  travellers  have  defcribed.  As  this  is 
■the  tail  Republick  that  fell  under  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
fo  is  it  dill  fuppofed  to  retain  many  hankerings  after  its  ancient  liberty: 
For  this  reafon,  when  the  Keys  and  Pageants  of  the  Duke's  towns  and 
governments  pafs  in  proceflion  before  him,  on  St.  John  Baptift's  day,  I 
jvas  told  that  Sienna  comes  in  the  rear  of  his  dominions,  and  is  pufhed 
forward  by  thofe  who  follow,  to  fhow  the  reluftancy  it  has  to  appear  in 
fuch  a  folemnity.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  many  grofs  and  abfurd  tra- 
ditions of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  who  is  the  great  Saint  of  this  place.  I 
think  there  is  as  much  pleafure  in  hearing  a  man  tell  his  dreams,  as  in 
reading  accounts  of  this  nature :  A  traveller  that  thinks  them  worth  his 
obfervation,  may  fill  a  book  with  them  at  every  great  town  in  Italy. 

From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leghorne,  where  the  two  Ports,  the 
Bagnio,  and  Don  ate  Hi  s  Statue  of  the  Great  Duke,  amidH  the  four  Slaves 
chained  to  his  pedeflal,  are  very  noble  fights.  The  Square  is  one  of  the 
largeft,  and  will  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  Italy,  when  this  flatue 
is  erefted  in  it,  and  a  town-houfe  built  at  one  end  of  it  to  front  the  church 
that  Hands  at  the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  expence  to  cleanfe  the 
ports,  and  keep  them  from  being  choaked  up,  which  they  do  by  the  help 
of  feveral  engines  that  are  always  at  work,  and  employ  many  of  the  Great 
Duke's  Haves.  W  hatever  part  of  the  harbour  they  fcoop  in,  it  has  an 
influence  on  all  the  refl,  for  the  fea  immediately  works  the  whole  bottom 
to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double  advantage  from  the  dirt  that  is  taken 
up,  as  it  clears  the  port,  and  at  the  fame  time  dries  up  feveral  marfhes 
about  the  town,  where  they  lay  it  from  time  to  time.  One  can  fcarce 
imagine  how  great  profits  the  Duke  of  Tufcauy  receives  from  this  llngle 
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place,  which  are  not  generally  thought  fo  conliderable,  becaufe  it  pafles 
for  a  Free  Port.  But,  it  is  very  well  known  how  the  Great  Duke,  on  a 
late  occafion,  notwithflanding  the  privileges  of  the  Merchants,  drew  no 
fmall  fums  of  mony  out  of  them ;  though  ftill,  in  refpeft  of  the  exorbi- 
tant dues  that  are  paid  at  molt  other  ports,  it  defervedly  retains  the  name 
of  Free.  It  brings  into  his  dominions  a  great  increafe  of  people  from  all 
other  nations.  They  reckon  in  it  near  ten  thoufand  Jews,  many  of  them 
very  rich,  and  fo  great  traffickers,  that  our  Englijh  faftors  complain  they 
have  moll  of  our  country  trade  in  their  hands.  'Tis  true  the  ftrangers  pay 
little  or  no  taxes  directly,  but  out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes  a 
large  gabel  to  the  government.  The  very  Ice-merchant  at  Leghorne  pays 
above  a  thoufand  pound  fterling  annually  for  his  privilege,  and  the  To- 
bacco-merchant ten  thoufand.  The  Ground  is  fold  by  the  Great  Duke 
at  a  very  high  price,  and  houfes  are  every  day  rifing  on  it.  All  the  commo- 
dities that  go  up  into  the  country,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities,  are 
clogged  with  impolitions  as  foon  as  they  leave  Leghorne.  All  the  Wines, 
Oils,  and  Silks,  that  come  down  from  the  fruitful  vallies  ofTifa,  Florence, 
and  other  parts  of  Tnfcany,  mull  make  their  way  through  feveral  duties 
and  taxes  before  they  can  reach  the  port.  The  Canal  that  runs  from  tne 
fea  into  the  Arno  gives  a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to  be 
fhipped  off,  which  does  not  a  little  enrich  the  owners ;  and  in  proporti- 
on as  private  men  grow  wealthy,  their  legacies,  iaw-fuits,  daughter's 
portions,  tSc.  encreafe,  in  all  which  the  Great  Duke  comes  in  for  a  con- 
fiderable  mare.  The  Lucquefe,  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  faid  to  bring 
in  a  great  deal  into  the  Duke's  coffers.  Another  advantage,  which  mav 
be  of  great  ufe  to  him,  is,  that  at  five  or  fix  days  warning  he  might  find 
credit  in  this  town  for  very  large  fums  of  money,  which  no  other  Prince 
in  Italy  can  pretend  to.  I  need  not  take  notice  of  the  reputation  that 
this  port  gives  him  among  foreign  Princes,  but  there  is  one  benefit  arifing 
from  it,  which,  though  never  thrown  into  the  account,  is  doubtlefs  very 
considerable.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Tifans  and  Florentines  long  re- 
gretted the  lofs  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  their  fubjection  to  a  family 
that  fome  of  them  thought  themfelves  equal  to,  in  the  flourifliing  times 
•of  their  Common- wealths.  The  town  of  Leghorne  has  accidentally  done 
what  the  greater!:  fetch  of  Politicks  would  have  found  difficult  to  have 
brought  about,  for  it  has  almofl  unpeopled  Ti/a,  if  we  compare  it  with 
what  it  was  formerly,  and  every  day  leffens  the  number  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Florence.  This  does  not  only  weaken  thofe  places,  but  at  the  fame 
time  turns  many  of  the  bufieft  fpirits  from  their  old  notions  of  honour 
Vol.  II,  T  and 
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and  liberty,  to  the  thoughts  of  traffick  and  merchandife:  And  as  men  en- 
gaged in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends  to  changes  and  revolutions,  they 
are  at  prefent  worn  into  a  habit  of  fubjeftion,  and  pufh  all  their  purfuits 
another  way.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  Great  Duke  has  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Pope's  making  Civita  Vecchia  a  Free  Port,  which  may 
in  time  prove  fo  very  prejudicial  to  Leghorne.  It  would  be  thought  an 
improbable  flory,  Ihould  I  fet  down  the  feveral  methods  that  are  com- 
monly reported  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  during  the  laft  Pontificate,  to 
put  a  Hop  to  this  defign.  The  Great  Duke's  mony  was  fo  well  bellowed 
in  the  Conclave,  that  feveral  of  the  Cardinals  difluaded  the  Pope  from 
the  undertaking,  and  at  laft  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  litte  port 
which  he  made  at  Antium,  near  Nettuno.  The  chief  work-men  that 
were  to  have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civita  Vecchia  were  bought  off,  and 
when  a  poor  Capuchi,  who  was  thought  proof  againft  all  bribes,  had  un- 
dertaken to  carry  on  the  work,  he  dyed  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon 
it.  The  prefent  Pope  however,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
fecret  hiltory,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  predeceffor,  feems  refolved  to 
bring  the  project  to  its  perfection.  He  has  already  been  at  vaft  charges 
in  flnifhing  the  Aqueducl,  and  had  fome  hopes  that,  if  the  war  ihould. 
drive  our  Englijh  Merchants  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  they  would  fettle 
here.  His  Holinefs  has  told  fome  Englijh  Gentlemen,  that  thofe  of  our 
nation  ihould  have  the  greateft  privileges  of  any  but  the  fubjecls  of  the 
Church.  One  of  our  countrymen,  who  makes  a  good  figure  at  Rome, 
told  me  the  Pope  has  this  defign  extremely  at  his  heart ;  but  that  he  fears 
the  Englijh  will  fuffer  nothing  like  a  Refident  or  Conful  in  his  domini- 
ons; though  at  the  fame  time  he  hoped  the  bufinefs  might  as  well  be 
tranfa&ed  by  one  that  had  no  publick  character.  This  Gentleman  has 
fo  bufied  himfelf  in  the  affair,  that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spa- 
nijh  Cardinals,  infomuch  that  Cardinal  Janfon  refufed  to  fee  him  when  he 
would  have  made  his  apology  for  what  he  had  faid  to  the  Pope  on  this 
fubjec~h  There  is  one  great  objection  to  Civita  Vecchia,  that  the  Air  of 
the  place  is  not  wholfome ;  but  this  they  fay  proceeds  from  want  of  In- 
habitants, the  air  of  Leghorne  having  been  worfe  than  this  before  the. 
town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  from 
his  Free  Port  have  fet  feveral  of  the  States  of  Italy  on  the  fame  project. 
The  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  it  would  be  the  Genoeje,  who  lye  more 
convenient  than  the  Venetians,  and  have  a  more  inviting  form  of  govern- 
ment than  that  of  the  Church,  or  that  of  Florence.    But  a?  the  Port  of 
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Genoa  is  fo  very  ill  guarded  againlt  ftorms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt 
the  merchants  from.  Leghorne  into  it,  fo  dare  not  the  Genoefe  make  any 
other  of  their  ports  Free,  leaft  it  Should  draw  to  it  mod  of  their  Com- 
merce and  Inhabitants,  and  by  confequence  ruine  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorne  I  went  to  Tifa,  where  there  is  ftill  the  Shell  of  a  great 
City,  though  not  half  furnifhed  with  Inhabitants.  The  great  Church,  Bap- 
tiftery,  and  leaning  Tower,  are  very  well  worth  feeing,  and  are  built  after 
the  fame  fancy  with. the  cathedral  of  Sienna.  Haifa  day's  journey  more 
brought  me  into  the  Republick  of  Lucca. 
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IT  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  how  the  fmall  territories  of  this  little  Re- 
publick are  cultivated  to  the  belt  advantage,  fo  that  one  cannot  find 
the  leaft  fpot  of  ground,  that  is  not  made  to  contribute  its  utmoft  to 
the  owner.  In  all  the  Inhabitants  there  appears  an  air  of  chearfulnefs  and 
plenty,  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  countries  which  lye  a- 
bout  them.  There  is  but  one  gate  for  Strangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may 
be  known  what  numbers  of  them  are  in  the  town.  Over  it  is  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  Libertas. 

This  Republick  is  ihut  up  in  the  Great  Duke's  dominions,  who  at  pre- 
fent  is  very  much  incenfed  againlt  it,  and  feems  to  threaten  it  with  the 
fate  of  Florence,  'Pifa  and  Sienna.    The  occafion  is  as  follows. 

The  Lucque/e  plead  prefcription  for  hunting  in  one  of  the  Duke's  fo- 
refts,  that  lyes  upon  their  frontiers,  which  about  two  years  fince  was 
ftrictly  forbidden  them,  the  Prince  intending  to  preferve  the  game  for 
his  own  pleafure.  Two  or  three  Sportfmen  of  the  Republick,  who  had 
the  hardinefs  to  offend  againlt  the  prohibition,  were  feized,  and  kept  in 
a  neighbouring  prifon.  Their  country-men,  to  the  number  of  threefcore, 
attacked  the  place  where  they  were  kept  in  cuftody,  and  refcued  them. 
The  Great  Duke  redemands  his  prifoners,  and,  as  a  further,  fatisfa&ion, 
would  have  the  Governor  of  the  town,  where  the  threefcore  alTailants 
had  combined  together,  delivered  into  his  hands ;  but  receiving  only  ex- 
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cufes,  he  refolved  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  Accordingly  he  ordered  all  the 
Lucquefe  to  be  feixed  that  were  found  on  a  market-day,  in  one  of  his 
frontier  towns.  Thefe  amounted  to  fourfcore,  among  whom  were  per- 
fons  of  fome  confequence  in  the  Republick.  They  are  now  in  prifon  at 
Florence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  treated  hardly  enough,  for  there  are  fifteen  of 
the  number  dead  within  lefs  than  two  years.  The  King  of  Spam,  who 
is  Proteclor  of  the  Common-wealth,  received  information  from  the  Great 
Duke  of  what  had  palled,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings,  with  orders  to 
the  Lucque/e,  by  his  Governor  of  Milan,  to  give  a  proper  fatisfa&ion. 
The  Republick,  thinking  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  their  Proteclor,  as  they 
fay  at  Florence,  have  fent  to  Prince  Eugene  to  defire  the  Emperor's  pro- 
tection, with  an  offer  of  winter-quarters,  as  it  is  faid,  for  four  thoufand 
Germans.  The  Great  Duke  rifes  on  them  in  his  demands,  and  will  not 
be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  a  folemn  am- 
baffy  to  beg  pardon  for  the  part,  and  promife  amendment  for  the  future. 
Thus  Hands  the  affair  at  prefent,  that  may  end  in  the  ruine  of  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, if  the  French  fucceed  in  Italy.  It  is  pleafant  however  to  hear 
the  difcourfe  of  the  common  people  of  Lucca,  who  are  firmly  perfuaded 
that  one  Lucquefe  can  beat  five  Florentines,  who  are  grown  low-fpiri- 
ted,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  Great  Duke's  oppreffions,  and  have  nothing 
worth  fighting  for.  They  fay  they  can  bring  into  the  field  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  fighting  men,  all  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  for  their 
liberty.  They  have  a  good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  few  horfe. 
It  mull  be  owned  thefe  people  are  more  happy,  at  leaft  in  imagination, 
than  the  reft  of  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  think  themfelves  fo; 
though  fuch  a  chimerical  happinefs  is  not  peculiar  to  Republicans,  for  we 
find  the  fubjecls  of  the  moft  abfolute  Prince  in  Europe  are  as  proud  of 
their  Monarch  as  the  Lucquefe  of  being  fubjeft  to  none.  Should  the 
French  affairs  profper  in  Italy,  it  is  poffible  the  Great  Duke  may  bargain 
for  the  Republick  of  Lucca,  by  the  help  of  his  great  treafures,  as  his 
Predeceffors  did  formerly  with  the  Emperor  for  that  of  Sienna.  The 
Great  Dukes  have  never  yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lucca,  as  not  only 
fearing  the  arms  of  their  Proteclor,  but  becaufe  they  are  weH  allured 
that  flioukl  the  Lucquefe  be  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  they  would 
rather  throw  themfelves  under  the  government  of  the  Genoefe,  or  fome 
Itronger  neighbour,  than  fubmit  to  a  State  for  which  they  have  fo  great 
an  averfion.  And  the  Florentines  are  very  fenfible,  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  a  weak  State  within  their  dominions,  than  the  branch  of  one  as 
itrong  as  themfelves.    .But  fliould  fo  formidable  a  power,  as  that  of  the 

French 
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French  King,  fupport  them  in  their  attempts,  there  is  no  government  in 
Italy  that  would  dare  fro  interpofe.  This  Republick,  for  the  extent  of 
its  dominions,  is  efteemed  the  richefl  and  beft  peopled  State  of  Italy. 
The  whole  administration  of  the  government  pafles  into  different  hands 
at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  which  is  the  greateft  fecurity  imaginable 
to  their  liberty,  and  wonderfully  contributes  to  the  quick  difpatch  of  all 
publick  affairs :  But  in  any  exigence  of  ftate,  like  that  they  are  now 
preffed  with,  it  certainly  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduft  any  defign? 
for  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  to  its  maturity  and  perfection . 
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I  Had  the  good  luck  to  be  at  Florence  when  there  was  an  Opera  afted, 
which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  feen  in  Italy.  I  could  not  but  fmile 
to  read  the  folemn  protection  of  the  Poet  in  the  firft  page,  where  he 
declares  that  he  believes  neither  in  the  Fates,  Deities,  or  Deftinies ;  and 
that  if  he  has  made  ufe  of  the  words,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liber- 
ty, and  not  from  his  real  fentiments,  for  that  in  all  thefe  particulars  he 
believes  as  the  Holy  Mother  Church  believes  and  commands. 

PROTESTA. 

Le  voci  FatOy  <Deitd,  ^Dejiino,  e  Jimili,  che  per  entro  quejib  'Drama 
trovarai,  fon  mejfe  per  ifcherzo  poetico,  e  non  per  fentimento  vero,  cre- 
dendo  fempre  in  tut  to  quello,  che  crede,  e  comanda  Santa  Madre  chiefa. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  Palaces  in  Florence ;  and  as  Tufcan  pillars 
and  Ruftic  work  owe  their  original  to  this  country,  the  Architects  al- 
ways take  care  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  great  Edifices  that  are  raifed 
in  T11  fc any.  The  Duke's  new  palace  is  a  very  noble  pile,  built  after  this 
manner,  which  makes  it  look  extremely  folid  and  majeftick.  It  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Luxemburg  at  Taris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Me- 
die  is,  and  for  that  reafon  perhaps  the  workmen  fell  into  the  Tufcan  hu- 
mour.   I  found  in  the  court  of  this  palace  what  I  could  not  meet  with' 

any 
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any  where  in  Rome.  I  mean  an  antique  Statue  of  Hercules  lifting  up 
Antaus  from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of. 
It  was  found  in  Rome,  and  brought  hither  under  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pictures  in  the  feveral  apartments,  by 
the  hsnds  of  the  greateft  matters. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palace,  where  are  perhaps  the 
nonleit  collections  of  curiofities  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  whole 
world.  The  gallery  it  felf  is  made  in  the  fhape  of  an  L,  according  to 
Mr.  Lafel,  but,  if  it  mult  needs  be  like  a  letter,  it  refembles  the  Greek  n 
molt.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable  pieces  of  fculpture,  as  well  modern 
as  ancient.  Of  the  lalt  fort  I  ihall  mention  thofe  that  are  rarelt,  either 
for  the  perfon  they  reprefent,  or  the  beauty  of  the  fculpture.  Among 
the  Bulls  of  the  Emperors  and  EmperelTes  there  are  thefe  that  follow, 
which  are  all  very  fcarce,  and  fome  of  them  almoft  lingular  in  their  kind. 
Agrippa,  Caligula,  Otho,  Nerva,  Mlius  Verus,  Tertinax,  Geta,  T>idius 
Julianus,  Albinus  extremely  well  wrought,  and,  what  is  feldom  feen,  in 
alabalter,  Gordianus  Africanus  the  elder,  Eliogabalus,  Galien  the  elder, 
and  the  younger  Tupienus.  I  have  put  Agrippa  among  the  Emperors, 
becaufe  he  is  generally  ranged  fo  in  fets  of  Medals,  as  fome  that  follow 
among  the  EmperelTes  have  no  other  right  to  the  company  they  are  joined 
with.  T>omitia,  Agrippina  wife  of  Germanicus,  Antonia,  Matidia, 
Tlotina,  Mai  It  a  Scant  ilia,  falfely  infcribed  under  her  Buft  Julia  Sever i, 
Aquilia  Severa,  Julia  Ma  fa.  I  have  generally  obferved  at  Rome,  which 
is  the  great  magazine  of  thefe  antiquities,  that  the  fame  heads  which  are 
rare  in  Medals  are  alfo  rare  in  Marble,  and  indeed  one  may  commonly 
aflign  the  fame  reafon  for  both,  which  was  the  fhortnefs  of  the  Empe- 
rors reigns,  that  did  not  give  the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their 
figures ;  and  as  the  ihortnefs  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occasioned  by 
the  advancement  of  a  rival,  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  body  worked  on  the 
figure  of  a  deceafed  Emperor,  when  his  enemy  was  in  the  throne.  This 
obfervation  however  does  not  always  hold.  An  Agrippa  or  Caligula, 
for  example,  is  a  common  Coin,  but  a  very  extraordinary  Bull;  and  a 
Tiberius  a  rare  Coin,  but  a  common  Buft,  which  one  would  the  more 
wonder  at,  if  we  confider  the  indignities  that  were  offered  to  this  Em- 
peror's ftatues  after  his  death.  The  Tiberius  in  Tiberim  is  a  known  in- 
stance. 

Among  the  Bults  of  fuch  Emperors  as  are  common  enough,  there  are 
feveral  in  the  gallery  that  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  the  excellence 
of  the  fculpture,  as  thofe  of  Augujlus,  Vefpajian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aure- 
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lyius,  Lucius  Verus,  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta.  There  is  in  the 
lame  gallery  a  beautiful  Bull  of  Alexander  the  Great,  calling  up  his  face 
to  Heaven,  with  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  difcontentednefs  in  his  looks.  I 
have  feen  two  or  three  antique  Bulls  of  Alexander  in  the  fame  air  and 
polture,  and  am  apt  to  think  the  Sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Con- 
queror's weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  fome  other  the  like  circumltance  of 
his  hiftory.  There  is  alfo  in  Porphyry  the  head  of  a  Faun,  and  of  the 
God  Tan.  Among  the  entire  figures  I  took  particular  notice  of  a  Ve- 
ftal  Virgin,  with  the  holy  fire  burning  before  her.  This  Itatue,  I  think, 
may  decide  that  notable  controverlie  among  the  Antiquaries,  whether  the 
Veltals,  after  having  received  the  Tonfure,  ever  fuffered  their  hair  to  come 
again,  for  it  is  here  full  grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.  The  brazen 
figure  of  the  Conful,  with  the  Ring  on  his  finger,  reminded  me  of  Juve- 
nal's majoris  pondera  gemma.  There  is  another  Itatue  in  brafs,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  modern  infeription  on  the  pedeltal,  which  I 
mult  confefs  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of.  1)t  potui  hue  vent  mujis 
et  fratre  reliclo.  I  faw  in  the  fame  gallery  the  famous  figure  of  the 
wild  Boar,  the  Gladiator,  the  Narcijfus,  the  Cupid  and  T/yche,  the  Flora, 
with  fome  modern  Itatues  that  feveral  others  have  defcribed.  Among 
the  antique  figures  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchftone.  I  have 
always  obferved,  that  this  God  is  reprefented  by  the  ancient  Statuaries 
under  the  figure  of  a  Boy  atleep,  with  a  bundle  of  Poppy  in  his  hand.  I 
at  firft  took  it  for  a  Cupid,  'till  I  had  taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  a  bow 
nor  quiver.  I  fuppofe  Doftor  Lifter  has  been  guilty  of  the  fame  miltake 
in  the  reflections  he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  fleeping  Cupid  with  Pop- 
py in  his  hands. 

Qualia  iiamque 

Corpora  nudorum  tabula  pinguntur  Amorum 

Talis  erat,  fed  ne  faciat  difcrimina  cultus, 

Aut  huic  adde  leves  aut  illis  deme  Tharetras.  Ov.  Met.  L.  10. 

Such  are  the  Cupids  that  in  paint  we  view ; 
But  that  the  likenefs  may  be  nicely  true, 
Aloaden  Quiver  to- his  moulders  tie, 
Or  bid  the  Cupids  lay  their  quivers  by. 

'Tis  probable  they  chofe  to  reprefent  the  God  of  fleep  under  the  fi- 
gure of  a  Boy,  contrary  to  all  our  modern  dellgners,  becaufe  it  is  that 
age  which  has  its  repofe  the  leaft  broken  by  cares  and  anxeties.    Statins, 

in 
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in  his  celebrated  invocation  of  Sleep,  addrefTes  himfelf  to  him  under  the 
fame  figure. 

Crimine  quo-merui^  juvenis  placidijjime  'Diviim^ 

§hiove  error e  mifery  donis  ut  folus  egerem 

Somnetuis?  facet  omne  pecus,  volucrefqtie fer*qtte,&c.  Silv.Lib.  $* 

Tell  me,  thou  beft  of  Gods,  thou  gentle  Youth, 
Tell  me  my  fad  offence ;  that  only  I, 
While  hufli'd  at  eafe  thy  drowfie  fubjecls  lye, 
In  the  dead  lilence  of  the  night  complain, 
Nor  tafte  the  bleflings  of  thy  peaceful  reign. 

I  never  faw  any  figure  of  Sleep,  that  was  not  of  black  marble,  which 
ruis  probably  fome  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  reft. 
I  fhould  not  have  made  this  remark,  but  that  I  remember  to  have  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  Authors,  that  the  Nile  is  generally  reprelented  in 
{tone  of  this  colour,  becaufe  in  flows  from  the  country  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans•;  which  Ihows  us  that  the  Statuaries  had  fometimes  an  eye  to  the  per- 
fon  they  were  to  reprefent,  in  the  choice  they  made  of  their  marble. 
There  are  (till  at  Rome  fome  of  thefe  black  Statues  of  the  Nile  which 
are  cut  in  a  kind  of  Touchftone. 

'Vfqtte  color -at is  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis.         Virg.  Geor.  4.  de  Nflo. 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  Hand  two  antique  marble  pillars,  curioufly 
wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and  inftruments  of  war. 
After  a  full  furvey  of  the  gallery,  we  were  led  into  four  or  five  chambers 
of  Curiofities  that  {land  on  the  fide  of  it.  The  firft  was  a  Cabinet  of  An- 
tiquities, made  up  chiefly  of  Idols,  Talilmans,  Lamps  and  Hieroglyphics. 
I  faw  nothing  in  it  that  I  was  not  before  acquainted  with,  except  the  four 
following  figures  in  brafs. 

I.  A  little  Image  of  Juno  Si/pita,  or  Sojpita,  which  perhaps  is  not  to 
be  met  with  any  where  elfe  but  on  Medals.  She  is  cloathed  in  a  Goats- 
skin,  the  horns  {licking  out  above  her  head.  The  right  arm  is  broken 
that  probably  fupported  a  ihield,  and  the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one 
may  fee  it  held  fomething  in  its  grafp  formerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I 
remember  Tally's  defcription  of  this  Goddefs  in  the  following  words. 
Hercle  inquit  quam  tibi  illam  nojlram  Sofpitam  qttam  tu  nunquam  ne  in 
Somniis  vide s^nifi  cum  pelle  Caprind,  cum  bajld^  cumfcutulo,  cum  calceo- 
lis  repandis. 

II.  An 
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A  Medal 
of  JunoSifpi- 
ta.Vid.Fulr. 
Urfin.inFa- 
milia  Tho- 
ria  &  Porci- 
lia. 

This  is  a 
Rcverfe  of 
Anton.  Pius. 


II.  An  antique  Model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  and  his  two  Sons,  that 
flands  in  the  Belvidera  at  Rome.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
entire  in  thofe  parts  where  the  ftatue  is  maim'd.  It  was  by  the  help  of 
this  Model  that  Bandinelli  finiflied  his  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
which  flands  at  one  end  of  this  gallery. 

III.  An  Afollo  or  Amphion.  I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the 
Angularity  of  the  Inflrument,  which  I  never  before  fa  win  ancient  fculp- 
ture.  It  is  not  unlike  a  Violin,  and  played  on  after  the  fame  manner.  I 
doubt  however  whether  this  figure  be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  reft, 
by  the  meannefs  of  the  workmanfhip. 

IV.  A  Corona  Radialis  with  only  eight  fpikes  to  it.  Every  one  knows 
the  ufual  number  was  twelve,  fome  fay  in  allufion  to  the  figns  of  the  Zo- 
diac,  and  others  to  the  labours  of  Hercules. 


Ingenti  mole  Latinus 


§htadrijugo  vehitur  curru ;  cut  tempora  circut* 
Aurati  bisfex  radii  fulgent  ia  cingunty 
So  lis  avi  fpecimen 


Virg.  JEn.  iz. 


Four  fleeds  the  Chariot  of  Latinus  bear: 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  God  of  day.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  two  next  chambers  are  made  up  of  feveral  artiiicial  Curiofities  in 
Ivory,  Amber,  Chryftal,  Marble,  and  precious  ftones,  which  all  voyage-wri- 
ters are  full  of.  In  the  chamber  that  is  mown  lalt  flands  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  Medicis.  The  flatue  feems  much  lefs  than  the  life,  as  being 
perfectly  naked,  and  in  company  with  others  of  a  larger  make:  It  is  not- 
Withflanding  as  big  as  the  ordinary  fize  of  a  woman,  as  I  concluded 
from  the  meafure  of  her  wrifl ;  for  from  the  bignefs  of  any  one  part  it  is 

Vol.  II.  U  eafie 
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eafie  to  gucfs  at  all  the  reft,  in  a  figure  of  fuch  nice  proportions.  The 
foftnefs  of  the  flefh,  the  delicacy  of  the  fhape,  air  and  pofture,  and  the 
correclnefs  of  deflgn  in  this  ftatue,  are  inexpreflible.  I  have  feveral  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  the  name  of  the  Sculptor  on  the  pedeftal  is  not  fo  old 
as  the  ftatue.  This  figure  of  Venus  put  me  in  mind  of  a  fpeech  fhe 
makes  in  one  of  the'Greek  Epigrams. 

Tv/jaIuu   oi^i  Vld^jA  fx\  i,   Av^iar.g  iy  "Atomic y 

Anchifes,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too 
Have  feen  me  naked,  and  expos'd  to  view ; 
All  thefe  I  frankly  own  without  denying: 
But  where  has  this  'Praxiteles  been  prying? 

There  is  another  Venus  in  the  fame  circle,  that  would  make  a  good 
figure  any  where  elfe.  There  are  among  the  old  Roman  Statues  feveral 
of  Venus  in  different  poftures  and  habits,  as  there  are  many  particular  fi- 
gures of  her  made  after  the  fame  defign.  I  fancy  it  is  not  hard  to  find 
among  them  fome  that  were  made  after  the  three  ftatues  of  this  Goddefs, 
which  Pliny  mentions.  In  the  fame  chamber  is  the  Roman  Slave  whetting 
his  knife  and  liftning,  which  from  the  moulders  upward  is  incomparable. 
The  two  Wreftlers  are  in  the  fame  room.  I  obferved  here  like  wife  a 
very  curious  Buft  of  Annius  Verus,  the  young  Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  dyed  at  nine  years  of  age.  I  have  feen  feveral  other  Bufts  of  him 
at  Rome,  though  his  Medals  are  exceeding  rare. 

The  Great  Duke  has  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  up  for  old 
Infcriptions,  Urns,  Monuments,  and  the  like  fets  of  Antiquities.  I  was 
ihown  feveral  of  them  which  are  not  yet  put  up.  There  are  the  two 
famous  Infcriptions  that  give  fo  great  a  light  to  the  hiftories  of  Appius, 
who  made  the  High-way,  and  of  Fabius  the  Dictator ;  they  contain  a 
ihort  account  of  the  honours  they  palled  through,  and  the  actions  they 
performed.  I  faw  too  the  Bufts  of  Tranquillina,  Mother  to  Gordiauus 
Pius,  and  of  Quintus  Herennius,  Son  to  Trajan  'Decius,  which  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  their  rarity,  and  a  beautiful  old  figure  made  after  the 
celebrated  Hermaphrodite  in  the  Villa  Borghefe.  I  faw  nothing  that  has 
not  been  obferved  by  feveral  others  in  the  Argenteria,  the  Tabernacle 
of  St.  Laurence's  chapel,  and  the  chamber  of  Painters.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Laurence  will  be  perhaps  the  moft  coltly  piece  of  work  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  when  compleated,  but  it  advances  fo  very   {lowly,  that  'tis 

not 
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not  impoffible  but  the  family  of  Medicis  may  be  extinft  before  their  buri- 
al place  is  finished. 

The  Great  Duke  has  lived  many  years  feparate  from  the  Dutchcl'% 
who  is  at  prefent  in  the  court  of  France,  and  intends  there  to  end  hei 
days.     The  Cardinal  his  brother  is  old  and  infirm,  and  could  never  be 
induced  to  refign  his  purple  for  the  uncertain  profpect  of  giving  an  Hen 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Tufcany.    The  Great  Prince  has  been  married  feve- 
ral  years  without  any  children,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  in 
the  world  were  taken  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  his  younger  brother 
(as  the  finding  out  a  Lady  for  him  who  was  in  the  vigour  and  flower  of 
her  age,  and  had  given  marks  of  her  fruitfulnefs  by  a  former  Husband) 
they  have  all  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful.    There  is  a  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Medicis  in  Naples:  The  head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kinfman 
by  the  Great  Duke,  and  it  is  thought  will  fucceed  to  his  dominions,  in 
cafe  the  Princes  his  fons  die  childlefs ;  though  it  is  not  impoffible  but  in 
fuch  a  conjuncture,  the  Common-wealths,   that  are  thrown  under  the 
Great  Dutchy,  may  make  fome  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
cient liberty. 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manufcripts  belonging  to  St.  Laureme,  of  which 
there  is  a  printed  Catalogue.  I  looked  into  the  Virgil  which  difputes 
its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It  wants  the  Ille  ego  qui  quon- 
dam, &c.  and  the  twenty  two  lines  in  the  fecond  JEneid,  beginning  at 

Jamque  adeo  fuper  unus  eram 1  muft  confefs  I  always  thought  this 

pafTage  left  out  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as  it 
feems  to  contradicf  a  part  in  the  fixth  Mneid,  and  reprefents  the  Heroe 
in  a  pafiion,  that  is,  at  leaft,  not  at  all  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his  cha- 
racter. Befides,  I  think  the  apparition  of  Venus  comes  in  very  properly  to 
draw  him  away  immediately  after  the  fight  of  Triam's  murder ;  for  without 
fuch  a  machine  to  take  him  off,  I  cannot  fee  how  the  Heroe  could,  with 
honour,  leave  Neoptolemus  triumphant, and  Triam  unrevenged.  But  fince 
Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder 
they  would  not  blot  out,  or  alter  a  line  in  Vemts's  fpeech,  that  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  rencounter,  and  comes  in  improperly  without  it. 

Non  tibi  Tyndarida  fades  invifa  Lacuna, 

Culpatufue  Tar  is . JEn.  z. 

Florence  for  modern  ftatues  I  think  excels  even  Rome,  but  thefe  I  /hall 
pafs  over  in  filence,  that  I  may  not  tranferibe  out  of  others, 
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The  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  over  feveral  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, and  is  the  worft  road,  I  believe,  of  any  over  the  Appennines ;  for 
this  was  my  third  time  of  croffing  them.  It  gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  Sili- 
us  Italicus's  description  of  Hannibal*  <*>  march. 

Ghioque  magis  fubiere  jugo  at  que  evader  e  niji 

Erexere  gradum,  crefcit  labor^  ardua  fupra 

Sefe  aperit,  fejjts  et  nafcltur  altera  moles.  L.  $► 

From  deep  to  fleep  the  troops  advane'd  with  pain, 
In  hopes  at  lall  the  topmoit  cliff  to  gain : 
But  itill  by  new  afcents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  frelh  toil  prefented  to  their  view. 

I  mall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  descriptions  which  the  Latin 
Poets  have  given  us  of  the  Appennines:  We  may  obferve  in  them  all 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of  mountains,  that  run 
from  one  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  give  rife  to  an  incredible 
variety  of  rivers  that  water  this  delightful  country. 

. Nubifer  Appenninus.  Ov.  Met.  L.  2. 

Qui  Siculum  porreffus  ad  ufqne  Telorum. 

Finibus  ab  Ligurum  populos  ample  ffitur  omnes 
Italia^  geminumque  latus  Jlringentia  longe 
Utraque  perpetuo  difcriminat  aquora  traffu. 

Clau.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Hon. 

M»le  nivali 

Alpibus  aqitatum  attollens  caput  Apenninus.  Sil.  It«  L.  x. 

Florrebat  glacie  fax  a  inter  lubrica  fummo 

ePiniferum  ccelo  mifcens  caput  Apenninus : 

Condiderat  nix  alta  trabes,  et  vertice  celfo 

Canus  apex  firiffd  furgebat  ad  ajlra  pruind.  Li.  4.  Id, 

^Vmbrojis  mediant  qua  collibus  Apenninus 
Erigit  Italiam,  nullo  qua  vertice  tellus 
Altius  intumuit,  propiufque  accejjit  Olympo, 
Mons  inter  geminas  medius  fe  porrigit  undas 
Inferni  fuperique  maris  :  collefque  coercent 
Hinc  Tyrrhena  vado  frangentes  aquora  cPi/a,y 
Illinc  <Dalmaticis  obuoxia  fluff ibns  Ancon. 
Fontibus  hie  vajlis  immenfos  concipit  amnes, 
Fluminaque  in  gemini  fpargit  divortia  ponti.  Luc.  L.  2. 
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In  pomp  the  fliady  Apennines  arife, 

And  lift  th'  afpiring  nation  to  the  skies ; 

No  land  like  Italy  erecls  the  fight 

By  fuch  a  vaft  afcent,  or  fwells  to  fuch  a  height; 

Her  num'rous  ftates  the  tow'rlng  hills  divide, 

And  fee  the  billows  rife  on  either  lide ; 

At  Tifa  here  the  range  of  mountains  ends, 

And  here  to  high  Ancona\  fhores  extends : 

In  their  dark  womb  a  thoufand  rivers  lye, 

That  with  continu'd  flreams  the  double  fea  fupply. 
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AFTER  a  very  tedious  journey  over  the  Apennines,  we  at  lafl 
came  to  the  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  was  former- 
ly called  the  little  Rhine.    Following  the  courfe  of  this  river  we 
arrived  in  a  fhort  time  at  Bolonia. 

Tarvique  Bononia  Rbeni.  Sil.  It.  8. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine. 

We  here  quickly  felt  the  difference  of  the  northern  from  the  fouihern 
fide  of  the  mountains,  as  well  in  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  as  in  the  badnefs 
of  the  wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  that  lyes 
about  it,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  Convents.  It  is  likewife  efteemed 
the  third  in  Italy  for  pictures,  as  having  been  the  fchool  of  the  Lombard 
painters.  I  faw  in  it  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleafed  me 
more  than  any  other  fhows  of  the  place.  The  firft  was  an  authentick  fil- 
ver  Medal  of  the  younger  Brutus,m  the  hands  of  an  eminent  Antiquary. 
One  may  fee  the  character  of  the  perfon  in  the  features  of  the  face,  which 
is  exquifitely  well  cut.  On  the  reverfe  is  the  cap  of  liberty,  with  a 
dagger  on  each  fide  of  it,  fubfcribed  Id.  Alar,  for  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  famous  date  of  Oyer's  murder.  The  fecond  was  a  picture  of  Ra- 
phe Fs 
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pheVs  in  St.  Giouanni  in  Monte.  It  is  extremely  well  preferved,  and  re- 
prefents  St.  Cecilia  with  an  instrument  of  mufick  in  her  hands.  Qn  one 
iide  of  her  are  the  figures  of  St.  TauL,  and  St.  John;  and  on  the  other, 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Auflin.  There  is  fomething  wonderfully  di- 
vine in  the  airs  of  this  picture.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  for  my 
third  curiofity,  a  new  Stair-cafe  that  Grangers  are  generally  carried  to  fee, 
where  the  ealinefs  of  the  afcent  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  the  difpofiti- 
on  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing,  are  admirably  well  contri- 
ved. The  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year,  made  me  pafs 
through  the  Dutchies  of  Modena,  'Parma,  and  Savoy  with  more  hafte 
than  I  would  have  done  at  another  time.  The  foil  of  Modena  and  Tarma 
is  very  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  palaces  of  the  Princes  are  magni- 
ficent, but  neither  of  them  is  yet  finiihed.  We  procured  a  licence  of 
the  Duke  of  Tarma  to  enter  the  Theater  and  Gallery,  which  deferve  to 
be  feen  as  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Italy.  The  Theater  is,  I 
think,  the  moft  fpacious  of  any  I  ever  faw,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ad- 
mirably well  contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of  the  ftage  the  loweft 
found  may  be  heard  diftin&ly  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  audience,  as  in 
a  whifpering-place ;  and  yet  if  you  raife  your  voice  as  high  as  you  pleafe, 
there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  caufe  in  it  the  leaf]:  confufion.  The 
Gallery  is  hung  with  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures,  all  done  by  cele- 
brated hands.  On  one  fide  of  the  gallery  is  a  large  room  adorned  with 
inlaid  tables,  cabinets,  works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and 
value.  Out  of  this  we  were  led  into  another  great  room,  furnifhed  with 
old  Infcriptions,  Idols,  Bufls,  Medals,  and  the  like  Antiquities.  I  could 
have  fpent  a  day  with  great  Satisfaction  in  this  apartment,  but  had  only 
time  to  pafs  my  eye  over  the  Medals,  which  are  in  great  number,  and 
many  of  them  very  rare.  The  fcarceft  of  all  is  a  Tefcennius  Niger  on 
a  Medalion  well  preferved.  It  was  coined  at  Antioch,  where  this  Em- 
peror trifled  away  his  time  'till  he  loft  his  Life  and  Empire.  The  re- 
verfe  is  a  T>ea  Salus.  There  are  two  of  Otbo,  the  reverie  a  Seraph  ; 
and  two  of  Mejfaliua  and  Toppaa  in  middle  brafs,  the  reverfes  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  I  faw  two  Medalions  of  Tlotina  and  Matidia,  the 
reverfe  to  each  a  Tietas ;  with  two  Medals  of  Tertinax,  the  reverfe  of 
one  VotaT>ecenualia,  and  of  the  other  T>iis  Cujlodii/us -,  and  another  of 
Gordianus  Africauus,  the  reverfe  I  have  forgot. 

The  Principalities  of  Modena  and  Tarma  are  much  about  the  fame  ex- 
tent, and  have  each  of  them  two  large  towns,  befides  a  great  number  of 
little  villages.    The  Duke  of  Tarma  however  is  much  richer  than  the 
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Duke  of  MoAena.  Their  fubjects  would  live  in  great  plenty  amidfl  fo 
rich  and  well  cultivated  a  foil,  were  not  the  taxes  and  impofitions  fo 
very  exorbitant ;  for  the  Courts  are  much  too  fplendid  and  magnificent 
for  the  territories  that  lye  about  them,  and  one  cannot  but  be  amazed 
to  fee  fuch  a  profufion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  Coaches,  Trappings,  Tables, 
Cabinets,  and  the  like  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are  few  Princes  of 
Europe  who  equal  them,  when  at  the  fame  time  they  have  not  had  the 
generofity  to  make  Bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their  countries  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  fubjects,  as  Well  as  itrangers,  who  are  forced  to  pay  an 
unreafonable  exaction  at  every  ferry  upon  the  lead  rifing  of  the  waters.  A 
man  might  well  expect  in  thefe  fmall  governments  a  much  greater  regu- 
lation of  affairs,  for  the  eafe  and  benefit  of  the  people,  than  in  large  over- 
grown ftates,  where  the  rules  of  juflice,  beneficence,  and  mercy  may  be 
eafily  put  out  of  their  courfe,  in  palling  through  the  hands  of  deputies, 
and  a  long  fubordination  of  officers.  And  it  wfould  certainly  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind  to  have  all  the  mighty  Empires  and  Monarchies  of  the 
world  cantoned  out  into  petty  States  and  Principalities,  that,  like  fo  many 
large  families,  might  lye  under  the  eye  and  obfervation  of  their  proper 
Governors ;  fo  that  the  care  of  the  Prince  might  extend  it  felf  to  every 
individual  perfon  under  hispro  tection.  But  fmce  fuch  a  general  fcheme 
can  never  be  brought  about,  and  if  it  Were,  it  would  quickly  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  ambition  of  fome  particular  ftate  afpiring  above  the  reft,  it  hap- 
pens very  ill  at  prefent  to  be  born  under  one  of  thefe  petty  Soveraigns,  that 
will  be  ftill  endeavouring,  at  his  fubjects  coil,  to  equal  the  pomp  and  gran- 
deur of  greater  Princes,  as  well  as  to  out-vie  thofe  of  his  own  rank. 

For  this  reafon  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  live  with  more 
eafe  and  profperity  than  the  fubje&s  of  little  Common-wealths,  as  on  the 
contrary  there  are  none  who  fuffer  more  under  the  grievances  of  a  hard 
government,  than  the  fubjedts  of  little  Principalities.  I  left  the  road  of 
Milan,  on  my  right-hand,  having  before  feen  that  city,  and  after  having 
palled  through  Afti,  the  frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  at  laft  came  within 
fight  of  the  To,  which  is  a  fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  fix 
miles  of  its  fource.  This  river  has  been  made  the  fcene  of  two  or  three 
poetical  ftories.  Ovid  has  chofen  it  out  to  throw  his  Thaeton  into  it, 
after  all  the  fmaller  rivers  had  been  dryed  up  in  the  conflagration. 

I  have  read  fome  Botanical  criticks,  who  tell  us  the  Poets  have  not 
rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  Antiquity,  in  metamorphofing  the  fifters 
of  Thaeton  into  Poplars,  who  ought  to  have  been  turned  into  Larch- 
trees;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  fheds  a  Gum,  and  is  commonly 
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found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  change  of  Cycnus  into  a  Swan, 
which  clofes  up  the  difafters  of  "Phaeton's  family,  was  wrought  on  the 
fame  place  where  the  fitters  were  turned  into  trees.  The  defcriptions 
that  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  made  of  it  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

Claudian  has  fet  off  his  defcription  of  the  Eridanus,  with  all  the  poeti- 
cal ftories  that  have  been  made  of  it. 

—-—  Ilk  caput  placidis  fublime  fluent  is 

Extulit,  et  totis  Incem  fpargentia  ripis 

Anrea  roranti  micuerunt  cornua  vultu. 

Non  illi  madidum  vulgaris  Arundine  crinem 

Velat  bonosy  rami  caput  umbravere  virentes 

Heliadttm,  totifque  fluunt  eleflra  capillis. 

Palla  tegit  latos  humeros,  curruque  paterno 

Intextus  Phaeton  glaucos  incendit  amiElus : 

Fultaque  fub  gremio  calatis  nobilis  aflris 

JEtherium  probat  urna  decus.    Namque  omnia  lucJus 

Argument  a  fui  Titan  Jlgnavit  Olympoy 

Miitatumque  fenemplumis,  et  fronde  fororesy 

Et  fluvium,  nati  qui  vulnera  lav  it  anheli. 

Stat  gelidis  Auriga  plagis,  veftigia  fratris 

Germana  fervant  Hyades,  Cycnique  fodalis 

LacJeus  extentas  afpergit  circulus  alas. 

Stellifer  Eridanus  Jinuatis  flucJibus  errans. 

Clara  noti  convexa  rigat. Claudian.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Honorii. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  rear'd, 
And  as  he  rofe  his  golden  horns  appear 'd, 
That  on  the  forehead  ihone  divinely  bright, 
And  o'er  the  banks  diffus'd  a  yellow  light : 
No  interwoven  Reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  ihade, 
But  Poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  fpread, 
And  tears  of  Amber  trickled  down  his  head : 
A  fpacious  veil  from  his  broad  moulders  flew, 
That  fet  th' unhappy  Phaeton  to  view: 
The  flaming  Chariot  and  the  Steeds  it  ihow'd, 
And  the  whole  Fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd : 
Heneath  his  arm  an  Urn  fupported  lyes 
With  flars  embelliih'd,  and  fictitious  skies. 

For 
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For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  lofs  difmay'd, 
Among  the  Heav'ns  th'  immortal  faft  difplay'd, 
Left  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  fhould  fail, 
And  in  the  Conftellations  wrote  his  tale. 
A  Swan  in  memory  of  Cycuus  mines ; 
The  mourning  Sifters  weep  in  Watry  figns; 
The  burning  Chariot,  and  the  Charioteer, 
In  bright  Bootes  and  his  Wane  appear; 
Whilft  in  a  Track  of  Light  the  Waters  run, 
That  wafli'd  the  body  of  his  blafted  fon. 

The  river  To  gives  a  name  to  the  chief  ftreet  of  Turin,  which  fronts 
the  Duke's  Palace,  and,  when  finiflied,  will  be  one  of  the  noblefl  in  Italy 
for  itslength.  There  is  one  convenience  in  this  City  that  I  never  obferved  in 
any  other,  and  which  makes  fome  amends  for  the  badnefs  of  the  pave- 
ment. By  the  help  of  a  river  that  runs  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  town, 
they  can  convey  a  little  ftream  of  water  through  all  the  mod  confidera- 
ble  ftreets,  which  ferves  to  cleanfe  the  gutters,  and  carries  away  all  the 
filth  that  is  fwept  into  it.  The  manager  opens  his  fluice  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  what  quarters  of  the  town  he  pleafes.  Beiides 
the  ordinary  convenience  that  arifes  from  it,  it  is  of  great  ufe  when  a  fire 
chances  to  break  out,  for  at  a  few  minutes  warning  they  have  a  little  ri- 
ver running  by  the  very  wall  of  the  houfe  that  is  burning.  The  Court 
of  Turin  is  reckoned  the  mod  fplendid  and  polite  of  any  in  Italy ;  but  by 
reafonof  its  being  in  mourning,  I  could  not  fee  it  in  its  magnificence.  The 
common  people  of  this  ftate  are  more  exafperated  againft  the  French 
than  even  the  reft  of  the  Italians.  For  the  great  mifchiefs  they  havefuf- 
fered  from  them  are  ftill  frefh  upon  their  memories,  and  notwithftandmg 
this  interval  of  peace,  one  may  ealily  trace  out  the  feveral  marches  which 
the  French  armies  have  made  through  their  country,  by  the  mine  and 
defolation  they  have  left  behind  them.  I  pafTed  through  Tiemont  and  Sa- 
voy, at  a  time  when  the  Duke  was  forced,  by  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs, 
to  be  in  alliance  with  the  French. 

I  came  directly  from  Turin  to  Geneva,  and  had  a  very  eafie  journey 
over  mount  Ceuuis,  though  about  the  beginning  of  'December,  the  fnows 
having  not  yet  fallen.  On  the  top  of  this  high  mountain  is  a  large  Plain, 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  Lake,  which  would  be  very  ex- 
traordinary were  there  not  feveral  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  riling 
over  it.     The  Inhabitants  thereabout  pretend  that  it  is  unfathomable 

Vol.  II.  X  and, 
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and  I  queflion  not  but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  valley,  before  they 
come  to  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  plain.  It  is  well  flocked  with 
Trouts,  though  they  fay  it  is  covered  with  Ice  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  delightful  to 
a  traveller,  than  the  feveral  Lakes  which  arc  difperfed  up  and  down 
among  the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alpes  and  Appennines.  For 
as  thefe  vaft  heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  together  with  fo  much  irre- 
gularity and  confufion,  they  form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that 
often  lye  in  the  figure  of  fo  many  artificial  Bafins ;  where,  if  any  foun- 
tains chance  to  rife,  they  naturally  fpread  themfelves  into  Lakes  before 
they  can  find  any  iflue  for  their  waters.  The  ancient  Romans  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  hew  out  a  pallage  for  thefe  Lakes  to  difcharge 
themfelves  into  fome  neighbouring  river,  for  the  bettering  of  the  air,  or 
the  recovering  of  the  foil  that  lay  underneath  them.  The  draining  of  the 
Fucinus  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  with  the  prodigious  multitude  of  fpe- 
clators  who  attended  it,  and  the  famous  Naumacbia  and  fplendid  enter- 
tainment which  were  made  upon  it  before  the  fluces  were  opened,  is  a 
known  piece  of  hiftory.  In  all  our  journey  through  the  Alpes,  as  well- 
when  we  climbed  as  when  we  defcended  them,  we  had  flill  a  river  run- 
rino-  along  with  the  road,  that  probably  at  firft  occafioned  the  difcovery 
of  this  pallage.  I  fhall  end  this  chapter  with  a  defcription  of  the  Alpesy 
as  I  did  the  laft  with  thofe  of  the  Appennines.  The  Poet  perhaps  would' 
not  have  taken  notice,  that  there  is  no  fpring  nor  fummer  on  thefe  moun- 
tains, but  becaufe  in  this  refpeft  the  Alpes  are  quite  different  from  the  Ap- 
pennines, which  have  as  delightful  green  fpots  among  them  as  any  in  Itaty. 

Cnntla  gelu  candque  aternum  grandine  tecla, 
At  que  avi  glaciem  cohibent :  riget  ardua  month 
Ait  her  ii  facie 's,  Jut gentique  obvia  Thee  bo 
<Duratus  nefcit  flammis  mollire  pruinas. 

Quantum  Tartaretts  regni  pallentis  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  at  que  atra  ftagna  paludis 

A  [up era  tellure  patet:  tarn  longa  per  auras 

Erigitur  tellus,  et  coelum  intercipit  umbra. 

Nullum  ver  ufquam,  nullique  aflat  is  honor  es  % 

Solajugis  habitat  dirts,  fedefque  tuetur 

'Perpetuas  deformis  hyems :  ilia  nndique  nubes 

Hue  atras  agit  et  mixtos  cum  grandine  nimbos, 

Nam  cuncli  flatus  ventique  furentia  regno. 

Alpmd 
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Alpind  pofuere  domo,  caligat  in  alt  is 

Obtutus  /axis,  abeuntque  in  nubila  montes.  SiL  It.  L.  3» 

Stiff  with  eternal  Ice,  and  hid  Snow, 
That  fell  a  thoufand  centuries  ago, 
The  mountain  Hands ;  nor  can  the  rifing  fun 
Unfix  her  frofts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run  : 
Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lye 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  chearful  sky, 
So  far  the  proud  afcending  rocks  invade 
Heav'ns  upper  realms,  and  caft  a  dreadful  fhade  : 
No  fpring,  nor  fummer,  on  the  mountain  feen, 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green  ; 
But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare, 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there  ; 
There  /he  affemblcs  all  her  blacked  ftorms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempefts  forms; 
Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  winds  refort, 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boift'rous  court, 
That  in  thick  fhow'rs  her  rocky  fummet  fhrowds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds. 
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NEAR  St.  Julian  in  Savoy  the  Alpes  begin  to  enlarge  themfelves 
on  all  fides,  and  open  into  a  vail  circuit  of  ground,  which  in  re- 
ipecl:  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Alpes  may  pais  for  a  plain  champi- 
an  country.  This  extent  of  lands,  with  the  Leman  Lake,  would  make 
one  of  the  prettied  and  mod  defenfible  dominions  in  Europe,  was  it  all 
thrown  into  a  fingle  ftate,  and  had  Geneva  for  its  metropolis.  But  there 
are  three  powerful  neighbours  who  divide  among  them  the  greateft  par;: 
of  this  fruitful  country.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  all 
the  fields  that  lye  beyond  the  Arve,  as  far  as  to  the  Eclufe.    The  King 
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of  France  is  mafter  of  the  whole  country  of   Gex  ;    and  the  Canton  of 
Berne  comes  in  for  that  of  Vaud.    Geneva  and  its  little  territories  lye  in 
the  heart  of  thefe  three  States.     The  greateft  part  of  the  town  itands  up- 
on a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all  fides  by  feveral  ranges   of 
mountains,  which  are  however  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  they  leave  o- 
pen  a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  profpeds.    The  fituation  of  thefe 
mountains  has  fome"  particular  effeds  on  the  country,  which  they  enclofe. 
As  firit,  they  cover  it  from  all  winds,  except  the  fouth  and  north.  'Tis  to 
the  laft'of  thefe  winds  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Geneva  afcribe  the  health- 
fulnefs  of  their  air  ;   for  as  the  Alpes  furround  them  on  all  fides,    they 
form  a  vaft  kind  of  Bafon,  where  there  would  be  a  conftant  ftagnation 
of  vapours,  the  country  being  fo  well  watered,  did  not  the  north-wind 
put  them  in  motion,  and  fcatter  them  from  time  to  time.    Another  ef- 
feft  the  Alpes  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the  fun  here  rifes  later  and  fets 
fooner  than  it  does  to  other  places  of  the  fame  latitude.     I  have  often 
obferved  that  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  have  been  covered 
with  light  above  half  an  hour  after  the  i'un  is  down,  in  relpeCt  of  thofe 
who  live  at  Geneva.    Thefe  mountains  ftkewife  very  much  increafe  their 
lummer  heats,  and  make  up  an  Horizon  that  has  fomething  in  it  very  An- 
gular and  agreeable.     On  one  fide  you  have  th :   long  tract  of  hills,   that 
goes  under  the  name  of  Mount  Jura,  covered  with  vineyards  and  paftu- 
rage,  and  on  the  other  huge  precipices  of  naked  rocks  rifing  up  in  a 
thoufand  odd  figures,  and  cleft  in  fome  places,  fo  as  to  difcover  high 
mountains  of  Snow  that  lye  feveral  leagues  behind  them.    Towards  the 
fouth  the  hills  rile  more  infenfibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vail  uninterrupted 
profpecl:  for  many  miles.     But  the  mod  beautiful  view  of  all  is  the  Lake, 
and  the  borders  of  it  that  lye  north  of  the  town. 

This  Lake  refembles  a  Sea  in  the  colour  of  its  waters,  the  dorms  that 
are  raifed  on  it,  and  the  ravage  it  makes  on  its  banks.  It  receives  too  a 
different  name  from  the  coaits  it  waflies,  and  in  fummer  has  fomething  like 
an  ebb  and  flow,  which  arifes  from  the  melting  of  the  fnows  that  fall  in- 
to it  more  copiouily  at  noon  than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  It  has  five 
different  States  bordering  on  it,  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  the  Dutchy 
of  Savoy,  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the  Bifhoprick  of  Sion,  and  the  Republick 
of  Geneva.  I  have  feen  papers  fixed  up  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  with 
this  magnificent  preface;  Whereas  we  have  been  informed  of feveral  abu- 
fes  committed  in  our  'Torts  and  Harbours  on  the  Lake,  &c. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  Lake,  and  touched  on  the  feveral 
towns  that  lye  on  its  coafts,  which  took  up  near  five  days,  though  the  wind 
was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while.  The 
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The  right  iide  of  the  Lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  is  extremely  well  cultivated.    The  greateft  entertainment  we 
found  in  coaftingit  were  the  feveral  profpect s  of  Woods,  Vineyards,  Mea- 
dows, and  Corn-fields,  which  lye  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  run  up  all  the 
fides  of  the  Alpes,  where  the  barrennefs  of  the  rocks,  or  the  Itecpnefs  of 
the  afcent  will  fuffer  them.    The  wine  however  on  this  fide  of  the  Lake 
is  by  no  means  fo  good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  fo  open  a  foil, 
and  is  lefs  expofed  to  the  Sun.     We  here  patted  by  Tvoire,  where  the 
Duke  keeps  his  Gallies,  and  lodged  at  Tonon,  which  is  the  greateft  town 
on  the  Lake  belonging  to  the  Savoyard.    It  has  four  convents,  and  they 
fay  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Inhabitants.     The  Lake  is  here  about 
twelve  miles  in  breadth.     At  a  little  diftance  from  Tonon  Hands  Ripail- 
le,  where  is  a  convent  of  Carthujians.    They  have  a  large  forefl  cut  out 
into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thick  and  gloomy,  and  very  fuitable  to  the 
Genius  of  the  Inhabitants.    There  zxz-Viftas  in  it  of  a  great  length,  that 
terminate  upon  the  Lake.    At  one  iide  of  the  walks  you  have  a  nearpro- 
fpecT:  of  the  Alps,  which  are  broken  into  fo  many  Heps  and  precipices, 
that  they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  horror,  and  form  one 
of  the  moft  irregular  mif-ffiapen  fcenes  in  the  world.     The  houfe  that 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthujians  belonged  formerly  to  the  Hermites 
of  St.  Maurice ,  and  is  famous  inhiftoryfor  the  retreat  of  an  Anti-pope,  who 
called  himfelf  Felix  the  fifth.    He  had  been  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  after  a 
very  glorious  reign  took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  Hermite,  and  retired  into 
this  folitary  fpot  of  his  dominions.     His  enemies  will  have  it,  that  he  liv- 
ed here  in  great  eafe  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Italians  to   this  day 
make  ufe  of  the  proverb,  Audare  a  Ripaglia\  and  the  French,  Faire 
Ripaille,  to  exprefs  a  delightful  kind  of  life.     They  fay  too,  that  he  had 
great  managements  with  feveral  Ecclefiafticks  before  he  turned  Hermite, 
and  that  he  did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  Pontificate.  How- 
ever it  was,  he  had  not  been  here  half  a  j^ear  before  he  was  chofen  Pope 
by  the  Council  of  Bajil,  who  took  upon  them  to  depofe  Eugenio  the 
fourth.    This  promifed  fair  at  firft,  but  by  the  death  of  the  h',mperor,who 
favoured  Amadeo,  and  the  refolution  of  Eugenio,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Church  threw  it  felf  again  under  the  government  of  their  depofed  head. 
Our  Anti-pope  however  was  flill  fupported  by  the  Council  of  Bajil,  and 
owned  by  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  a  few  other  little  ftates.     This  fchifm 
lafled  in  the  church  nine  years,  after  which  Felix  voluntarily  resigned  his 
title  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  fifth,  but  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, That  Amadeo  fhould  be  the  firft  Cardinal  in  the  Conclave ;  That 
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i  he  Pope  mould  always  receive  him  Handing,  and  offer  him  his  mouth  to 
kifs;  That  he  mould  be  perpetual  Cardinal-legate  in  the  ftates  of  Savoy 
and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Arch-bifhopricks  of  Geneva,  Sion,  Brefs, 
Sec.  And  laftly,  That  all  the  Cardinals  of  his  creation  fhould  be  recogni- 
zed by  the  Pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace  fo  acceptable  to  the  church, 
and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
great  devotion  at  Ripaille,  and  dyed  with  an  extraordinary  reputation 
of  fanftity. 

At  Tonon  they  mowed  us  a  fountain  of  water  that  is  in  great  efteem  for 
its  wholefomnefs.     They  fay  it  weighs  two  ounces  in  a  pound  lefs  than 
the  fame  meafure  of  the  Lake  water,  notwithstanding  this  laft  is  very 
good  to  drink,  and  as  clear  as  can  be  imagined.     A  little  above  Tonon 
is  a  caltle  and  fmall  garrifon.    The  next  day  we  faw  other  fmall  towns 
on  the  coaft  of  Savoy,  where  there  is  nothing  but  mifery  and  poverty. 
The  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  Lake  the  mountains  on  each 
flde  grow  thicker  and  higher,  'till  at  laft  they  almoft  meet.    One  often 
fees  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  feveral  fharp  rocks  that  ftand  above  the 
reft ;  for  as  thefe  mountains  have  been  doubtlefs  much  higher  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  the  rains  have  wafhed  away  abundance  of  the  foil,  that  has 
left  the  veins  of  Hone  mooting  out  of  them ;  as  in  a  decayed  body  the 
flefli  is  ftill  mrinking  from  the  bones.  The  natural  hiftories  of  Switzer- 
land talk  very  much  of  the  fall  of  thefe  rocks,  and  the  great  damage 
.they  have  fometimes  done,  when  their  foundations  have  been  mouldered 
with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.     We  faw  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Alpes  that  bordered  upon  us  valt  pits  of  fnow,  as  feveral  mountains  that 
lye  at  a  greater  diltance  are  wholly  covered  with  it.    I  fancied  the  con- 
fufion  of  mountains  and  hollows,  I  here  obferved,  furnifhed  me  with  a 
more  probable  reafen  than  any  I  have  met  with  for  thofe  periodical  foun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at  fuch  particular  hours  of  the 
day.     For  as  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains  caft  their  fhadows  upon  one 
soother,  they  hinder  the  Sun's  mining  on  feveral  parts  at  fuch  certain 
,times,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  heaps  of  fnow  which  have  the  Sun  lying 
Aipon  them  two  or  three  hours  together,  and  are  in  the  made  all  the  day 
afterwards.     If  therefore  it  happens  that  any  particular  fountain  takes  its 
rife  from  any  of  thefe  refervoirs  of  fnow,  it  will  naturally  begin  to  flow 
on  fuch  hours  of  the  day  as  the  fnow  begins  to  melt :  but  as  foon  as  the 
Sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden,  the  fountain  dries  up,  and  re- 
ceives no  more  fupplies  'till  about  the  fame  time  the  next  day,  when  the 
neat  of  the  Sun  again  fets  the  fnows  a  running  that  fall  into  the  fame 
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little  conduits,  traces,  and  canals,  and  by  confequence  break  out  and 
difcover  themfelves  always  in  the  fame  place.  At  the  very  extremity  of 
the  Lake  the  Rhone  enters,  and,  when  I  faw  it,  brought  along  with  it  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  water;  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  being- 
much  higher  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  by  reafon  of  the  melting  of  the 
fnows.  One  would  wonder  how  fo  many  learned  men  could  fall  into 
fo  great  an  abfurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river  could  preferve  it  felf  un- 
mixed with  the  Lake  'till  its  going  out  again  at  Geneva,  which  is  a 
courfe  of  many  miles.  It  was  extremely  muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I 
faw  it,  though  as  clear  as  rock-water  at  its  going  out.  Befides,  that  it 
brought  in  much  more  water  than  it  carryed  off.  The  river  indeed  pre- 
ferves  it  felf  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  Lake,  but  is  afterwards 
fo  wholly  mixed,  and  loll  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake,  that  one  difco- 
vers  nothing  like  a  dream  'till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Gene- 
va. From  the  end  of  the  Lake  to  the  fource  of  the  Rhone  is  a  valley  of 
about  four  days  journey  in  length,  which  gives  the  name  of  Vallefins  to 
its  Inhabitants,  and  is  the  dominion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Sion.  We  lodged 
the  fecond  night  at  Ville  Neuve,  a  little  town  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,- 
where  we  found  good  accommodations,  and  a  much  greater  appearance  of 
plenty  than  on  the  other  lide  of  the  Lake.  The  next  day,  having  paffed 
by  the  caftle  of  Chilton,  we  came  to  Verfoy,  another  town  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  Geneva  and  Laufanne. 
The  Magiftrates  of  the  town  warned  him  out  of  the  firft  by  the  follicita- 
tion  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Orleans,  as  the  death  of  his  friend  Lijle  made 
him  quit  the  other.  He  probably  chofe  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the 
greateft  fafety,  it  being  an  eafie  matter  to  know  what  ftrangers  are  in  the 
town,  by  reafon  of  its  lituation.  The  houfe  he  lived  in  has  this  infcrip- 
tion  over  the  Door. 

Omne  folum  forti  f atria 
quia  patris. 

The  firft  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verfe  in  Ovid,  as  the  laft  is  a  cant  of  his 
own.  He  is  buried  in  the  belt  of  the  churches  with  the  following  Epi- 
taph. 

S'tfte  gradum  et  refpice 

Hicjacet  Edmond  Ludlow  Anglus  Nat  tone,  Troviucia  JViltonienJis,firiv.  • 
Henrici  Equejhis  Ordinis,  Senatorifque  Tar  lament  t,  cnjus  quo  que  fait 
iffe  membrum,  Tat  rum  Jlemmate  clarus  et  nobih.^  virtute  frop-ij  iwhi- 
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lior,  religione  protefans  et  infigni  pietate  corufbus,  at  at  is  Anno  %■>,.  Tri-- 
buuus  Mi  lit  um,  paulo  poft  exercitiis  prat  or  primarius.  Tunc  Hibemorum 
domitor,  iupugud  intrepidus  et  vita  prodigus,  in  victoria  clemens  et  man* 
•  fuetus,  p  atria  liber  tat  is  defeu/or,  et  poteflatis  arbitraria  impugnator  a- 
ccrrimus;  cujus  causa  ab  eddem  patrid  $r  aunts  extorris,  meliorique  for- 
tund  digitus  apud  H'elvetios  Je  recepit  ibique  atatis  Anno  73.  Moriens  Jut 
deflderium  relinquens  fedes  atcrnas  latus  advolavit. 

Hocce  Monument  urn,  in  perpetuam  vera  et  fincera  pietatis  erga  Mari- 
tum  defunct um  memoriam,  dicat  et  vovet  'Domina  Elizabeth  de  Thomas, 
ejus  ftrenua  et  maflijfima,  tarn  in  infortuniis  quam  in  matrimonio,  confors 
dilectijfma,  qua  auimi  magnitudiue  et  vi  amoris  conjugalis  mota  eum  in 
ex  ilium  ad  obit  urn  ufque  conjianter  fecuta  eji.  Anno  T)om.  1693. 

Ludlow  was  a  conftant  frequenter  of  fermons  and  prayers,  but  would 
never  communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Ve vy.  Juft  by  his 
monument  is  a  tombitone  with  the  following  infeription. 

Depofitor'ium 

Andrea  Br  ought  on  Armigeri  Anglic  ani  Maydfonenfis  in  Comitatu  Cant  it 
■ubi  bis  prator  'Vrbauus.  ^Dignatufque  etiamfuit  fententiam  Regis  Regum 
profari.  Quam  ob  caufam  expulfus  pat  rid  fud,  peregrinatione  ejus  finitd, 
/bio  fenettutis  morbo  affettus  requiefcens  a  laboribus  fuis  in  'Domino  ob- 
dormivit,  13  die  Feb.  Anno  T>.  1687.  atatis  fua  84.  The  Inhabitants  0£ 
the  place  could  give  no  account  of  this  Broughton,  but,  I  fuppofe,  by  his 
Epitaph,  it  is  the  fame  perfonthat  was  Clerk  to  the  pretended  High  Court 
of  Juftice,  which  palled  fentence  on  the  Royal  Martyr. 

The  next  day  we  fpent  at  Laufd?me,  the  greateft  town  on  the  Lake, 
after  Geneva.  We  faw  the  Wall  of  the  cathedral  church  that  was  open- 
ed by  an  earthquake,  and  Ihut  again  fome  years  after  by  a  fecond.  The 
Crack  can  but  be  juft:  difcerned  at  prefent,  though  there  are  feveral  in  the 
town  (till  living  who  have  formerly  pafTed  through  it.  The  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  who  wTas  killed  in  Savoy,  lyes  in  this  church,  but  without  any- 
monument  or  infeription  over  him.  Laufanne  was  once  a  Republick,  but 
is  now  under  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  the  reft  of  their 
dominions,  by  a  Baily  who  is  fent  them  every  three  years  from  the  Senate 
of  Berne.  There  is  one  ftreet  of  this  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  ae- 
ciuitting  or  condemning  any  perfon  of  their  own  body,  in  matters  of  life 
imd  death.  Every  Inhabitant  of  it  has  his  vote,  which  makes  a  houfe 
.here  fell  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  town.    They  tell  you  that 
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not  many  years  ago  it  happened,  that  a  Cobler  had  the  calling  vote  for 
the  life  of  a  criminal,    which  he  very  gracioufly  gave  on  the    merci- 
ful fide.     From  Laufanne  to  Geneva  we  coafted  along  the  country  of 
the  Vaud,  which  is  the  fruitfulleft  and  bed  cultivated  part  of  any  among 
the  Alpes.    It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  was  won 
from  him  by  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  made  over  to  it  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Julian.,  which  is  Hill  very  much  regretted  by  the  Savoyard.     We 
called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial  port,  and  a  fliow  of  more 
trade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the  Lake.  From  Morge  we  came  to  Nyon. 
The  Colonia  Equejlris,  that  Julius  Cafar  fettled  in  this  country,  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  in  this  place.    They  have  often 
dug  up  old  Roman  infcriptions  and  ilatues,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town 
I  obferved  in  the  walls  of  feveral  houfes  the  fragments  of  vaft  Corinthian 
pillars,  with  feveral  other  pieces  of  Architecture,  which  mult  have  for- 
merly belonged  to  fome  very  noble  pile  of  building.    There  is  no  Au- 
thor that  mentions  this  Colony,  yet  it  is  certain  -by  feveral  old  Roman 
Infcriptions  that  there  was  fuch  an  one.     Luc  an  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  part 
of  Cafars  af  my,  that  came  to  him  from  the  Leman  Lake  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War. 

'Deferuere  cavo  tentoria  jixa  Lemanno. 

At  about  five  miles  diftance  from  Nyon  they  fhow  flill  the  ruines  of 
Cafars  wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  mount  Jura  to 
the  borders  of  the  Lake,  as  he  has  defcribed  it  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
Commentaries.     The  next  town  upon  the  Lake  is  Verfoy,  which  we 
could  not  have  an  opportunity   of  feeing,  as  belonging  to  the  King  of 
France.    It  has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  We 
failed  from  hence  directly  for  Geneva,  which  makes  a  very  noble  mow 
from  the  Lake.    There  are  near  Geneva  feveral  quarries  of  free-flonc 
that  run  under  the  Lake.     When  the  water  is  at  loweft  they  make  with- 
in the  borders  of  it  a  little  fquare  enclofed  with  four  walls.  In  this  fquare 
they  fink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  free- {tone ;  the  walls  hindering  the  waters  from 
coming  in  upon  them,  when  the  Lake  rifes  and  runs  on  all  fides  of  them. 
The  great  convenience  of  carriage  makes  thefe  ftones  much  cheaper 
than  any  that  can  be  found  upon  firm  land.     One  fees  feveral  deep  pits 
that  have  been  made  at  feveral  times  as  one  fails  over  them.  As  the  Lake 
approaches  Geneva  it  grows"  (till  narrower  and  narrower,  'till  at  lait  it 
changes  its  name  into  the  Rhone,  which  turns  all  the  mills  of  the  town,  and 
is  extremely  rapid,  notwithstanding  its  waters  are  very  deep.    As  I  have 
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feen  a  great  part  of  the  courfe  of  this  river,  I  cannot  but  think  it  ha: 
been  guided  by  the  particular  hand  of  Providence.  It  rifes  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Alpes,  and  has  a  long  valley  that  leems  hewn  out  on  purpofe 
to  give  its  waters  a  pailage  amidtt  lb  many  rocks  and  mountains  which 
are  on  all  fides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almoit  in  a  direct  line  to  Geneva. 
It  would  there  over-flow  all  the  country,  were  there  not  one  particular 
cleft  that  divides  a  vaft  circuit  of  mountains,  and  conveys  it  off  to  Lyons. 
From  Lyons  there  is  another  great  rent,  which  runs  acrofs  the  whole 
country  in  almoit  another  ftreight  line,  and  notwithstanding  the  vaft  height 
of  the  mountains  that  rife  about  it,  gives  if  the  fhorteft  courfe  it  can  take 
to  fall  into  the  fea.  Had  fuch  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  it  felf  to  have 
found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alpes,  whatever  windings  it  had  made 
it  muft  have  formed  feveral  little  feas,  and  have  laid  many  countries  un- 
der water  before  it  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  courfe.  I  mail  not  make 
any  remarks  upon  Geneva,  which  is  a  Republick  fo  well  known  to  the  Eng- 
lijb.  It  lyes  at  prefent  under  fome  difficulties  by  reafon  of  the  Empe- 
ror's difpleafure,  who  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  their  manufactures 
into  any  part  of  the  Empire,  which  will  certainly  raife  a  fedition  among 
the  people,  unlefs  the  Magiftrates  find  fome  way  to  remedy  it:  and  they 
fay  it  is  already  done  by  the  interpofition  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The 
occafion  of  the  Emperor's  prohibition  was  their  furnifhing  great  fums  to 
the  King  of  France  for  the  payment  of  his  army  in  Italy.  They  obliged 
themfelves  to  remit,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling,/??-  Annum,  divided  into  fo  many  monthly  payments.  As  the 
intereft  was  very  great,  feveral  of  the  merchants  of  Lyons,  who  would 
not  truft  their  King  in  their  own  names,  are  faid  to  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  under  the  names  of  Geneva  merchants.  The  Republick  fan- 
cies it  felf  hardly  treated  by  the  Emperor,  fince  it  is  not  any  aclion  of  the 
State,  but  a  compact  among  private  perfons  that  hath  furnifhed  out  thefe 
feveral  remittances.  They  pretend  however  to  have  put  a  ftop  to  them, 
and  by  that  means  are  in  hopes  again  to  open  their  commerce  into  the 
Empire, 


Fribourg, 
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Fribourg,    Berne,    Soleurre0    Zurich, 
St.  Gaul,  Lindaiv,  &c. 


FROM  Geneva  I  travelled  to  Laufanne,  and  thence  to  Fribourg^. 
which  is  but  a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  fo  large  a  Canton  i 
Its  fituation  is  fo  irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to  climb  up  to  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it  by  flair-cafes  of  a  prodigious  afcent.  This  inconvenience 
however  gives  them  a  very  great  commodity  in  cafe  a  fire  breaks  out  in 
any  part  of  the  town,  for  by  reafbn  of  feveral  refervoirs  on  the  tops  of 
thefe  mountains,  by  the  opening  of  a  (luce  they  convey  a  river  into  what 
part  of  the  town  they  pleafe.  They  have  four  churches,  four  convents  of 
women,  and  as  many  for  men.  The  little  chappel,  called  the  Salutation* 
is  very  neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.  The  college  of  Jefuits  is,  they 
fay,  the  fined  in  Switzerland.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  in  it,  and 
feveral  beautiful  views  from  the  different  parts  of  it.  They  have  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  reprefenting  molt  of  the  Fathers  of  their  order,  who 
have  been  eminent  for  their  piety  or  learning.  Among  the  reft  many 
Englijh  men  whom  we  name  Rebels,  and  they  Martyrs.  Henry  Garnet's 
infcription  fays,  That  when  the  hereticks  could  not  prevail  with  him,  ei- 
ther by  force  or  promifes,  to  change  his  religion,  they  hanged  and  quar- 
tered him.  At  the  Capuchins  I  faw  the  Efcargatoire,  which  I  took  the 
more  notice  of  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing 
of  the  fame  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fquare  place  boarded  in,  and  filled 
with  a  vail  quantity  of  large  Snails,  that  are  efteemed  excellent  food 
when  they  are  well  drelTed.  The  floor  is  flrowed  about  half  a  foot  deep 
with  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  among  which  the  Snails  nettle  all  the  winter 
feafon.  When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their  magazines,  and  take  out  of 
them  the  befl  Meagre  food  in  the  world,  for  there  is  no  difh  of  fifh  that 
they  reckon  comparable  to  a  Ragout  of  Snails. 
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About  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  we  went  to  fee  a  Hermitage,  that  is 
reckoned  the  greatelt  curiofity  of  thefe  parts.     It  lyes  in  the  prettieft  fo- 
litude  imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which  at  firit  light  difpofe 
a  man  to  be  ferious.     There  has  lived  in  it  a  Hermite  thefe  five  and 
twenty  years,  who  with  his  own  hands  has  worked  in  the  rock  a  pretty 
Chapel,  a  Sacriltie,  a  Chamber,  Kitchin,  Cellar,  and  other  conveniences. 
His  chimney  is  carryed  up  through  the  whole  rock,  fo  that  you  fee  the 
sky  through  it,  notwithstanding  the  rooms  lye  very  deep.     He  has  cut 
the  fide  of  the  rock  into  a  flat  for  a  garden,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  wafie 
earth  that  he  has  found  in  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  parts,    has  made 
fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  of  it  as  furniihes  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a  Her- 
mite.    As  he  faw  drops  of  water  dillilling  from  feveral  parts  of  the  rock, 
by  following  the  veins  of  them,  he  has  made  himfelf  two  or  three  foun- 
tains in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  that  ferve  his  table,  and  water  his 

little  garden. 

We  had  very  bad  ways  from  hence  to  Bertie,  a  great  part  of  them 
through  woods'  of  Fir-trees.  The  great  quantity  of  timber  they  have  in 
this  country  makes  them  mend  their  high-ways  with  wood  inftead  of 
Hone.  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  Make  of  feveral  of  their  Barns 
I  here  faw.  After  having  laid  a  frame  of  wood  for  the  foundation,  they 
place  at  the  four  corners  of  it  four  huge  blocks,  cut  in  fuch  a  fhape  as 
neither  Mice  nor  any  other  fort  of  vermin  can  creep  up  the  fides  of  them, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  raife  the  corn  above  the  moilture  that  might 
come  into  it  from  the  ground.  The  whole  weight  of  the  barn  is  fup- 
ported  by  thefe  four  blocks. 

What  pleafed  me  moll  at  Bertie  was  their  publick  walks  by  the  Great 
Church.  They  are  raifed  extremely  high,  and  that  their  weight  might 
not  break  down  the  walls  and  pilafters  which  furround  them,  they  are 
built  upon  arches  and  vaults.  Though  they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  moft 
lleeples  in  England  from  the  ftreets  and  gardens  that  lye  at  the  foot  of 
them,  yet  about  forty  years  ago  a  perfon  in  his  drink  fell  down  from  the 
very  top  to  the  bottom,  without  doing  himfelf  any  other  hurt  than  the 
breaking  of  an  arm.  He  dy'd  about  four  years  ago.  There  is  the  no- 
blell  fummer-profpect.  in  the  world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have  a  full 
view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  lye  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
and  are  bury'd  in  Snow.  They  are  about  twenty  five  leagues  diftance 
from  the  town,  though  by  reafon  of  their  height  and  their  colour  they 
feem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral  church  Hands  on  one  fide  of  thefe 
walks,  and  is  perhaps  the  molt  magnificent  of  any  Proteihnt  church  in 
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Europe  out  of  England.     It  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  mailer-piece  in 
Gothic  Archite&ure. 

I  law  the  Arlenal  of  Berne,  where  they  fay  there  are  arms  for  twenty 
thoufand  men.  There  is  indeed  no  great  pleafure  in  vifuing  thefe  ma- 
gazines of  war  after  one  has  feen  two  or  three  of  them,  yet  it  is  very 
well  worth  a  Traveller's  while  to  look  into^all  that  lye  in  his  way  ;  for 
befides  the  Idea  it  gives  him  of  the  Forces  of  a  ftate,  it  ferves  to  fix  in  his 
mind  the  mod  conliderable  parts  of  itsHiftory.  Thus  in  that  of  Geneva 
one  meets  with  the  Ladders,  Petard,  and  other  utenfils  which  were  made 
ufe  of  in  their  famous  Lfcalade,  belides  the  weapons  they  took  of  the 
Savoyards,  Florentines,  and  French  in  the  feveral  battles  mentioned  in 
their  hiitory.  In  this  of  Berne  you  have  the  figure  and  armour  of  the 
Count  who  founded  the  town,  of  the  famous  Telly  who  is  represented 
as  fliooting  at  the  Apple  on  his  fon's  head.  The  ftory  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  I  here  likewife  faw  the  figure  and  armour 
of  him  that  headed  the  Peafants  in  the  war  upon  Berne,  with  the  feveral 
weapons  which  were  found  in  the  hands  of  his  followers.  They  ihow 
too  abundance  of  arms  that  they  took  from  the  Burgundians  in  the  three 
great  battles  which  eilablifhed  them  in  their  liberty,  and  deftroyed  the 
Great  Duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf,  with  the  braveft  of  his  fubjedts.  I 
faw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  chambers  where  the  Council  meet,  nor  in 
the  fortifications  of  the  town.  Thefe  laft  were  made  on  occafion  of  the 
Peafants  infurreftion,  to  defend  the  place  for  the  future  againft  the  like 
fudden  alTaults.  In  their  Library  I  obferved  a  couple  of  antique  figures 
in  metal,  of  a  Priefl  pouring  wine  between  the  horns  of  a  Bull.  The 
Prieft  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  facrificers,  and  is  re- 
presented in  the  fame  aftion  that  Virgil  defcribes  in  the  third  Mneid. 

Ipfa  tenens  dextrd  pater  am  pulcherrima  'Dido 
Caudentis  vacca  media  inter  comuafundit. 

This  antiquity  was  found  at  Laufanne. 

The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifully  furnifhed  with  water,  there  being  a 
great  multitude  of  handfome  fountains  planted  at  fet  diftances  from  one 
end  of  the  ftreets  to  the  other.  There  is  indeed  no  country  in  the  world 
better  fupplyed  with  water,  than  the  feveral  parts  of  Switzerland  that  I 
travelled  through.  One  meets  every  where  in  the  roads  with  fountains 
continually  running  into  huge  Troughs  that  Hand  underneath  them, 
which  is  wonderfully  commodious  in  a  country  that  fo  much  abounds 
with  horfes  and  cattle.    It  has  fo  many  fprings  breaking  out  of  the  fides 
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of  the  hills,  and  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  wood  to  make  Pipes  of,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  well  {locked  with  fountains. 

On  the  road  between  Bertie  and  Soleurre  there  is  a  monument  ere&ed 
by  the  Republick  of  Berne,  which  tells  us  the  flory  of  an  Englijh-man, 
who  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  own  writers.  The  infcription 
is  in  Latin  verfe  on- one  fide  of  the  flone,  and  in  German  on  the  other. 
I  had  not  time  to  copy  it,  but  the  fubftance  of  it  is  this.  M  One  CuJJi- 
u  nus,  an  Englijh-man,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Aufiria  had  given  his 
"  Siller  in  marriage,  came  to  take  her  from  among  the  Swifs  by  force  of 
"  arms,  but  after  having  ravaged  the  country  for  fome  time,  he  was  here 
"  overthrown  by  the  Canton  of  Berne. 

Soleurre  is  our  next  confiderable  town  that  feemed  to  me  to  have  a 
greater  air  of  politenefs  than  any  I  faw  in  Switzerland.  The  French 
Ambaflador  has  his  refidence  in  this  place.  His  Mailer  contributed  a 
great  fum  of  mony  to  the  Jefuits  church,  which  is  not  yet  quite  finifhed. 
It  is  the  finefl  modern  building  in  Switzerland.  The  old  cathedral 
church  Hood  not  far  from  it.  At  the  afcent  that  leads  to  it  are  a  couple 
of  antique  pillars  which  belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedica- 
ted to  Hermes :  They  feem  Tufcan  by  their  proportion.  The  whole  for- 
tification of  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble.  But  its  bell  fortifications  are 
the  high  mountains  that  lye  within  its  neighbourhood,  and  feparate  it 
from  the  Franc  he  Compte. 

The  next  day's  journey  carried  us  through  other  parts  of  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  1  was  furprifed  to  find  in  all 
my  road  through  Switzerland,  the  wine  that  grows  in  the  country  of 
Vaud  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  very  cheap,  not- 
withstanding the  great  diflance  between  the  vineyards  and  the  towns 
that  fell  the  wine.  But  the  navigable  rivers  of  Switzerland  are  as  com- 
modious to  them  in  this  refpecl,  as  the  fea  is  to  the  Englijh.  As  foon  as 
the  vintage  is  over,  they  fhip  off  their  wine  upon  the  Lake,  which  fur- 
nifhes  all  the  towns  that  lye  upon  its  borders.  What  they  delign  for  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  country  they  unload  at  Vevy,  and  after  about  half  a 
day's  land-carriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar,  which  brings  it  down 
the  ltream  to  Berne,  Soleurre,  and,  in  a  word,  diitributes  it  through  all 
the  richefl  parts  of  Switzerland;  as  it  is  eafie  to  guefs  from  the  firft  light 
of  the  Map,  which  mows  us  the  natural  communication  Providence  has 
formed  between  the  many  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  a  country  that  is  at  fo 
great  a  diltance  from  the  lea.  The  Canton  of  Berne  is  reckoned  as  pow- 
erful as  all  the  reft  together.  They  can  fend  a  hundred  thoufand  men  in- 
to 
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to  the  field ;  though  the  foldiers  of  the  Catholick  Cantons,  who  are  much 
poorer,  and  therefore  forced  to  enter  oftner  into  foreign  armies,  are  more 
efteemed  than  the  Proteitants. 

We  lay  one  night  at  Meldingen,  which  is  a  little  Roman  Catholick 
town  with  one  church,  and  no  convent.  It  is  a  Republick  of  it  felf  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  eight  ancient  Cantons.  There  are  in  it  a  hun- 
dred Bourgeois,  and  about  a  thouland  Souls.  Their  government  is  mo- 
delled after  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  fo 
fmall  a  community  can  imitate  thole  of  lb  large  an  extent.  For  this  rea- 
fon  though  they  have  very  little  bulinefs  to  do,  they  have  all  the  variety  of 
councils  and  officers  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greater  ftates.  They 
have  a  town-houle  to  meet  in,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  eight  Can- 
tons their  protectors.  They  have  three  Councils,  the  Great  Council  of 
fourteen,  the  Little  Council  of  ten,  and  the  Privy  Council  of  three.  The 
chief  of  the  State  are  the  two  Avoyers:  When  I  was  there,  the  reigning 
Avoyer,  or  the  Doge  of  the  Commonwealth,- was  fon  to  the  Inn  where 
I  was  lodged;  his  Father  having  enjoyed  the  fame  honours  before  him. 
His  revenue  amounts  to  about  thirty  pound  a  year.  The  feveral  Councils 
meet  every  Thurfday  upon  affairs  of  State,  fuch  as  the  reparation  of  a 
Trough,  the  mending  of  a  Pavement,  or  any  the  like  matters  of  impor- 
tance. The  river  that  runs  through  their  dominions  puts  them  to  the 
charge  of  a  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and  coped  over 
head,  like  the  reit  in  Switzerland.  Thofe  that  travel  over  it  pay  a  cer- 
tain due  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  bridge.  And  as  the  French 
Ambaffador  has  often  occaiion  to  pafs  this  way,  his  Mailer  gives  the  town 
a  penfion  of  twenty  pound  fterling,  which  makes  them  extremely  indu- 
bious to  raife  all  the  men  they  can  for  his  fervice,  and  keeps  this  power- 
ful Republick  firm  to  the  French  intereft.  You  may  be  fure  the  prefer- 
ving  of  the  bridge,  with  the  regulation  of  the  dues  arifing  from  it,  is  the 
grand  affair  that  cuts  out  employment  for  the  feveral  councils  of  State. 
They  have  a  fmall  village  belonging  to  them,  whither  they  punctually  fend  a 
Bailiff  for  the  distribution  of  juftice ;  in  imitation  ftill  of  the  Great  Cantons. 
There  are  three  other  towns  that  have  the  fame  privileges  and  protectors. 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Zurich,  that  is  prettily  fituated  on  the  out- 
let of  the  Lake,  and  is  reckoned  the  handfomeft  town  in  Switzerland. 
The  chief  places  fhown  to  ftrangers  are  the  Arfenal,  the  Library,  and  the 
Town-houfe.  This  laft  is  but  lately  finilhcd,  and  is  a  very  fine  pile  of 
building.  The  Frontifpiece  has  pillars  of  a  beautiful  black  marble  lbeak- 
ed  with  w7hite,  which  is   found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.    The 
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chambers  for  the  feveral  Councils,  with  the  other  apartments  are  very 
neat.  The  whole  building  is  indeed  fo  well  deligned,  that  it  would  make 
a  good  figure  even  in  Italy,  It  is  pity  they  have  fpoiled  the  beauty  of 
the  walls  with  abundana  of  childifh  Latin  fentences,  that  confilt  often 
in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  obferved  in  feveral  inferiptions  of 
this  country,  that  your  men  of  learning  here  are  extremely  delighted  in 
playing  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures ;  for  your  Swifs  wits  are  not 
yet  got  out  of  Anagram  and  Acroitick.  The  Library  is  a  very  large 
room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is  another  room  furnifhed  with  feveral 
artificial  and  natural  curiofities.  I  faw  in  it  a  huge  Map  of  the  country 
of  Zurich  drawn  with  a  Penfil,  where  they  fee  every  particular  fountain 
and  hillock  in  their  dominions.  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  Medals,  but 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare. 
The  Arfenal  is  better  than  that  of  Berne,  and  they  fay  has  arms  for  thirty 
thoufand  men. 

At  about  a  day's  journey  from  Zurich  we  entered  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gaul.  They  are  four  hours  riding  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  length.  The  Abbot  can  raife  in  it  an  army  of 
twelve  thoufand  men  well  armed  and  exercifed.  He  is  foveraign  of  the 
whole  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Cantons  of  Zurich,  Lu- 
cerne, Glaris  and  Switx.  He  is  always  chofen  out  of  the  Abby  of  Bene- 
dictines at  St.  Gaul.  Every  Father  and  Brother  of  the  convent  has  a  voice 
.  in  the  election,  which  muff  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  The 
lafl  Abbot  was  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Purple  about 
two  years  before  his  death.  The  Abbot  takes  the  advice  and  confent 
of  his  Chapter  before  he  enters  on  any  matter  of  importance,  as  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  His  chief  Lay-officer  is  the  Grand 
Mahre  £  Hotel,  or  High-fteward  of  the  houfhold,  who  is  named  by  the 
Abbot,  and  has  the  management  of  all  affairs  under  him.  There  are  fe- 
veral other  Judges  and  diftributers  of  juftice  appointed  for  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  dominions,  from  whom  there  always  lyes  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince.  His  reiidenceis  generally  at  the  Benedictine  Convent  at  St.  Gaul, 
notwithstanding  the  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  little  ProteftantRepublick,  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  Abbot,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Cantons. 

One  would  wonder  to  fee  fo  many  rich  Bourgeois  in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul, 
and  fo  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  has  fcarce  any  lands  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what  arifes  from  its  trade.  But  the 
great  fupportand  riches  of  this  little  ftate  is  its  Linnen  manufacture,  which 
employs  almoit  all  ages  and  conditions  of  its  Inhabitants.    The  whole 
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country  about  them,  furniihes  them  with  vaft  quantities  of  flax,  out  of 
which  they  are  faid  to  make  yearly  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  linnen  cloth, 
reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  manufacture  is 
as  finely  wrought  as  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  Holland;  for  they  have 
excellent  Artizans,  and  great  commodities  for  whitening.  All  the  fields 
about  the  town  were  fo  covered  with  their  manufacture,  that  coming  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  miltook  them  for  a  lake.  They  fend  off 
their  works  upon  Mules  into  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  all  the  adjacen* 
countries.  They  reckon  in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul,  and  in  the  houfes  that 
lye  fcattered  about  it,  near  ten  thoufand  Souls,  of  which  there  are  fix- 
teen  hundred  Bourgeois.  They  chufe  their  Councils  and  Burgo-mafters 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Bourgeois,  as  in  the  other  governments  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  are  every  where  of  the  fame  nature,  the  difference  lying 
only  in  the  numbers  of  fuch  as  are  employed  in  ftate- affairs,  which  are 
proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  States  that  employ  them.  The  Ab- 
by  and  the  Town  bear  a  great  averfion  to  one  another ;  but  in  the  gene- 
ral Diet  of  the  Cantons  their  Reprefentatives  fit  together,  and  aft  by  con- 
cert. The  Abbot  deputes  his  Grand  Maitre  d?  Hotel,  and  the  Town  one 
of  its  Burgo-mafters. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Town  and  Abby  would  have  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  their 
common  proteclors.    The  occafion  was  this.     A  Benedictine  Monk,  in 
one  of  their  annual  proceflions,  carried  his  Crofs  erecled  through   the 
town  with  a  train   of  three  or  four  thoufand   Peafants  following  him. 
They  had  no  fooner  entered  the  Convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a 
tumult,  occafioned  by  the  infolence  of  the  Prieft,  who,  contrary  to  all 
precedents,  had  prefumed  to  carry  his  Crofs  in  that  manner.  The  Bour- 
geois immediately  put  themfelves  in  arms,  and  drew  down  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  to  the  gates  of  the  Convent.    The  proceffion  to  efcape  the 
fury  of  the  citizens  durfl  not  return  by  the  way  it  came,  but  after  the  de- 
votions of  the  Monks  were  finifhed,  paffed  out  at  a  back-door  of  the 
Convent,  that  immediately  led  into  the  Abbot's  territories.     The  Abbot 
on  his  part  raifes  an  army,  blocks  up  the  town  on  the  fide  that  faces  his 
dominions,  and  forbids  his  fubjecls  to  furnifli  it  with  any  of  their  commo- 
dities.    While  things  were  juft  ripe  for  a  war,  the  Cantons,  their  prote- 
ctors, interpoled  as  Umpires  in  the  quarrel,  condemning  the  Town  that 
had  appeared  too  forward  in  the  diipute  to  a  fine  of  two   thoufand 
crowns ;  and  ena&ing  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  foon  as  any  proceflion  en- 
tered their  walls,  the  Prieft  fhould  let  the  Crofs  hang  about  his  neck 
Vol.  II.  Z  without 
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without  touching  it  with  either  hand,  'till  he  came  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Abby.    The  Citizens  could  bring  into  the  Held  near  two  thoufand 
men  well  exercifed,  and  armed  to  the  bell  advantage,  with  which  they 
fancy  they  could  make  head  againit  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  Peafants, 
/or  lb  many  the  Abbot  could  ealily  raife  in  his  territories.    But  the  Pro- 
teilant  fubjects  of  the  Abby,  who  they  fay  make  up  a  good   third  of  its 
people,  would  probably,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  abandon  the  caufe  of  their 
Prince  for  that  of  their  Religion.  "Hie  town  of  St. Gavlhzs  an  Arfenal, 
Library,  Town-houfes,  and  Churches,  proportionable  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
State.     It  is  well  enough  fortified  to  refill  any  fudden  attack,  and  to  give 
the  Cantons  time  to  come  to  their  affiitance.  The  Abby  is  by  no  means  fo 
magnificent  as  one  would  expect  from  its  endowments.    The  Church  is 
one  huge  Ncf  with  a  double  Aifle  to  it.     At  each  end  is  a  large  Quire. 
The  one  of  them  is  fupported  by  vail  pillars  of  Hone,  cafed  over  with  a 
compofition  that  looks  the  molt  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  ima- 
gine.    On  the  cielingand  walls  of  the  church  are  lilfs  of  Saints,  Martyrs, 
Popes,  Cardinals,  Arch-bifhops,  Kings,  and  Queens,  that  have  been  of  the 
Benedictine  order.    There  are  feveral  pictures  of  fuch  as  have  been  di- 
itinguilhed  by  their  Birth,  Sanctity,  or  Miracles,  with  inferiptions  that  let 
you  into  the  name  and  hiftory  of  the  perfons  reprefented.     I  have  often 
wiihed  that  fome  traveller  would  take  the  pains  to  gather  all  the  modern 
Jofcriptions  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Roman  Catholick  countries,  as 
Gruter  and  others  have  copyed  out  the  ancient  Heathen  monuments. 
Had  we  two  or  three  volumes  of  this  nature,  without  any  of  the  colle- 
ctor's own  reflections,  I  am  fure  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  could  give 
a  clearer  Idea  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  nor  expofe  more  the  pride 
vanity  and  felf-intereft  of  Convents,  the  abufe  of  Indulgences,  the  folly  and. 
impertinence  of  Votaries,  and  in   fhort  the  fuperltition,  credulity,  and 
childilhnefs,  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion.     One   might  fill  feveral 
iheets  at  St.  Gaul,  as  there  are  few  confiderable  Convents   or  Churches 
that  would  not  afford  large  contributions. 

As  the  King  of  France  diftnbutes  his  penfions  through  all  the  parts  of 
Switzerlaud^theTown  and  Abby  of  St.  Gaul  come  in  too  for  their  fhare. 
To  the  firit  he  gives  five  hundred  crowns  per  Annum,  and  to  the  other  a 
thoufand.  This  pention  has  not  been  paid  thefe  three  years,  which  they 
attribute  to  their  not  acknowledging  the  Duke  of  Anjon  for  King  of 
Spain.  The  Town  and  Abby  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  Bear  for  their  arms. 
The  Roman  Catholicks  have  this  Bear's  memory  in  very  great  veneration, 
and  reprefent  him  as  the  firft  convert  their  Saint  made  in  the  country. 

One 
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One  of  the  mod  learned  of  the  Benedictine  Monks  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing hiftory  of  him,  which  he  delivered  to  me  with  tears  of  affection  in 
his  eyes.  "St.  Gaul,  it  feems,  whom  they  call  the  great  Apoftle  of  Ger- 
"  many,  found  all  this  country  little  better  than  a  vaft  defart.  As  he  was 
"  walking  in  it  on  a  very  cold  day  he  chanced  to  meet  a  Bear  in  his  way. 
"  The  Saint,  inftead  of  being  ftartled  at  the  rencounter,  ordered  the  Bear 
ic  to  bring  him  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire.  The  Bear  ferved 
"  him  to  thebeft  of  his  ability,and  at  his  departure  was  commanded  by  the 
"  Saint  to  retire  into  the  very  depth  of  the  woods,  and  there  to  pais  'the 
"  reft  of  his  life  without  ever  hurting  man  or  beait.  From  this  time,  fays 
"  the  Monk,  the  Bear  lived  irreproachably,  and  obferved  to  his  dying  day 
"  the  orders  that  the  Saint  had  given  him. 

I  have  often  confidered,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  the  profound 
peace  and  tranquillity  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its  alliances.  It  is 
very  wonderful  to  fee  fuch  a  knot  of  governments,  which  are  fo  divided 
among  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  maintain  lb  uninterrupted  an 
union  and  correfpondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights 
of  another,  but  remains  content  within  the  bounds  of  its  firft  eftablifh- 
ment.  This,  I  think,  mult  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  conititution  of  their  governments.  Were  the  Swifs  anima^ 
ted  by  zeal  or  ambition,  fome  or  other  of  their  States  would  immediate- 
ly break  in  upon  the  reft;  or  were  the  States  fo  many  Principalities,  they 
might  often  have  an  ambitious  Soveraign  at  the  head  of  them,  that  would 
embroil  his  neighbours,  and  facrifice  the  repofe  of  his  fubjefts  to  his  own 
glory.  But  as  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are  naturally  of  a  heavy 
phlegmatick  temper,  if  any  of  their  leading  members  have  more  fire  and 
ipirit  than  comes  to  their  fhare,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  coldnefs 
and  moderation  of  the  reft  who  fit  at  the  helm  with  them.  To- this  we 
may  add,  that  the  Alpes  is  the  worft  fpot  of  ground  in  the  world  to  make 
conquefts  in,  a  great  part  of  its  governments  being  fo  naturally  intrenched 
among  woods  and  mountains.  However  it  be,  we  find  no  fuch  disor- 
ders among  them  as  one  would  expect  in  fuch  a  multitude  of  States ;  for 
as  foon  as  any  publick  rupture  happens,  it  is  immediately  clofed  up  by 
the  moderation  and  good  offices  of  the  reft:  that  interpofe. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the  Alpes  are  Common- 
wealths, fo  indeed  it  is  a  conftitution  the  molt  adapted  of  any  other  to 
the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of  thefe  countries.  We  may  fee  only  in  a 
neighbouring  government  the  ill  confequences  of  having  a  defpotie 
Prince,  in  a  ftate  that  is  moit  of  it  compofed  of  rocks  and  mountains  4 
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for  notwithftanding  there  is  a  vaft  extent  of  lands,  and  many  of  them  bet- 
ter than  thofe  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons,  the  common  people  among  the 
latter  are  much  more  at  their  eafe,  and  in  a  greater  affluence  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life.  A  Prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  income 
of  a  poor  State,  and  generally  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  fets  every  particular  perfon  upon  making  a  higher  figure  in 
his  ftation  than  is  confident  with  his  revenue. 

It  is  the  great  endeavour  of  the  feveral  Cantons    of  Switzerland,    to 
banifh  from  among  them  every  thing  that  looks  like  pomp  or  fuperflui- 
ty.    To  this  end  the  Mini  tiers  are  always  preaching,  and  the  Governors 
putting  out  Edicts  againit  dancing,  gaming,    entertainments,    and  fine 
cloaths.     This  is  become  more  necelfary  in  fome  of  the  governments, 
fmce  there  are  fo  many  Refugees  fettled  among  them;   for  though  the 
Protellants  in  France  afTecf  ordinarily  a  greater  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of 
manners,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  quality  who  are  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
Communion,  they  have  however  too  much  of  their  country-gallantry  for 
the  genius  and  conltitution  of  Switzerland.     Should  dreffing,  fealting, 
and  balls,  once  get  among  the  Cantons,  their  military  roughnefs  would  be 
quickly  lofl,  their  tempers  would  grow  too  foft  for  their  climate,  and  their 
expences  out-run  their  incomes ;  belides  that  the  materials  for  their  luxury 
mull  be  brought  from  other  nations,    which  would  immediately  ruine 
a  country  that  has  few  commodities  of  its  own  to  export,  and  is  not 
over-Hocked  with  mony.     Luxury  indeed  wounds  a  Republick  in  its 
very  vitals,  as  its  natural  confequences  are  rapine,  avarice,  and  injustice  ; 
for  the  more  mony  a  man  fpends,  the  more  mull;  he  endeavour  to  aug- 
ment his  itock ;  which  at  laft  fets  the  liberty  and  votes  of  a  Common- 
wealth to  fale,  if  they  find  any  foreign  Power  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price 
of  them.    We  fee  no  where  the  pernicious  efTefts  of  luxury  on  a  Repub- 
lick more  than  in  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,    who  immediately  found 
it  felf  poor  as  foon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  them,    though  they 
were  pofTefTed  of  all  the  riches  in  the  world.     We  find  in  the  beginnings 
and  increafes  of  their  Common-wealth  ftrange  inftances  of  the  contempt 
of  mony,  becaufe  indeed  they  were  utter  ftrangers  to  the  pleafures  that 
might  be  procured  by  it ;  or  in  other  words,  becaufe  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury.     Hut  alToon  as  they  once  entered  into  a 
tafte  of  pleafure,  politenefs,  and  magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thoufand 
violences,  confpiracies,  and  divifions,  that  threw  them  into  all  the  disor- 
ders imaginable,  and  terminated  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   It  is  no  wonder  therefore  the  poor  Common-wealths  of  Swit- 
zerland 
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z,erla7id arc  ever  labouring  at  the  fuppreiiing  and  prohibition  of  every 
thing  that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.  Beiides  the  feveral  fines 
that  are  let  upon  Plays,  Games,  Balls  and  Feaitings,  they  have  many 
cuitoms  among  them  which  very  much  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  of 
their  ancient  fimplicity.  The  Bourgeois,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
governments,  are  obliged  to  appear  at  all  their  publick  ailemblies  in  a 
black  Cloak  and  a  Band.  The  womens  drefs  is  very  plain,  thole  of  the 
belt  quality  wearing  nothing  on  their  heads  generally  but  Furs,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  their  own  country.  The  perfons  of  different  qualities 
in  both  fexes  are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  thefe  are 
generally  fuch  as  are  by  no  means  coftly,  being  rather  deligncd  as  marks 
of  diitindtion  than  to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  Officers  of  Berne,  for 
example,  are  known  by  the  Crowns  of  their  hats,  which  are  much  deep- 
er than  thofe  of  an  inferior  character.  The  pealants  are  generally  cloath- 
ed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  Canvas,  that  is  the  manufacture  of  the  country. 
Their  holy-day  cloaths  go  from  Father  to  Son,  and  are  feldom  worn  out, 
"till  the  fecond  or  third  generation  :  So  that  it  is  common  enough  to  fee 
a  countryman  in  the  Doublet  and  Breeches  of  his  Great- grand-father. 

Geneva  is  much  politer  than  Switzerland,  or  any  of  its  allies,  and  is 
therefore  looked  upon  as  the  Court  of  the  Alpes,  whither  the  Proteltant 
Cantons  often  fend  their  children  to  improve  themfelves  in  language  and 
education.  The  Genevois  have  been  very  much  refined,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  corrupted  by  the  converfation  of  the  French  Protectants,  Who  make 
up  almolt  a  third  of  their  People.  It  is  certain  they  have  very  much  for- 
gotten the  advice  that  Calvin  gave  them  in  a  great  Council  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things,  an  ex- 
emplary modelty  and  humility,  and  as  great  a  fimplicity  in  their  manners 
as  in  their  religion.  Whether  or  no  they  have  done  well,  to  fet  up  for 
making  another  kind  of  figure,  Time  will  witnefs.  There  are  feveral 
that  fancy  the  great  fums  they  have  remitted  into  Italy,  though  by  this 
means  they  make  their  court  to  the  King  of  France  at  prefent,  may  fome 
time  or  other  give  him  inclination  to  become  the  mailer  of  fo  wealthy  a  city. 

As  this  collection  of  little  States  abounds  more  in  pafturage  than  in 
corn,  they  are  all  provided  with  their  publick  granaries,  and  have  the 
humanity  to  furniih  one  another  in  publick  exigencies,  when  the  fear- 
city  is  not  univerlal.  As  the  adminiitration  of  affairs  relating  to  thefe 
publick  granaries  is  not  very  different  in  any  of  the  particular  govern- 
ments, I  mail  content  my  felf  to  fet  down  the  rules  obferved  in  it  by' 
the  little  Common-wealth  of  Geneva,  in  which  I  had  more  time  to 
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inform  my  felf  of  the  particulars  than  in  any  other.  There  are  three 
of  the  Little  Council  deputed  for  this  office.  They  are  obliged  to  keep 
together  a  provifion  fufficient  to  feed  the  people  at  leaft  two  years,  in 
cafe  of  war  or  famine.  They  mull  take  care  to  fill  their  magazines  in 
times  of  the  greatelt  plenty,  that  fo  they  may  afford  cheaper,  and  increafe 
the  publick  revenue  at  a  fmall  expence  of  its  members.  None  of  the 
three  managers  mull,  upon  any  pretence,  furnifh  the  granaries  from  his 
own  fields,  that  fo  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  pay  too  great  a  price, 
or  put  any  bad  corn  upon  the  publick.  They  muit  buy  up  no  corn  grow- 
ing within  twelve  miles  of  Geneva,  that  fo  the  filling  their  magazines 
may  not  prejudice  their  market,  and  raife  the  price  of  their  provifions  at 
home.  That  fuch  a  collection  of  corn  mny  not  fpoil  in  keeping,  all  the 
Inns  and  Publick-houfes  are  obliged  to  furnifh  themfelves  out  of  it,  by 
which  means  is  raifed  the  moil  confiderable  branch  of  the  publick  reve- 
nues ;  the  corn  being  fold  out  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  'tis  bought  up. 
So  that  the  greateft  income  of  the  Common-wealth,  which  pays  the  pen- 
iions  of  moil  of  its  Officers  and  Minifters,  is  raifed  on  ftrangers  and  tra- 
vellers, or  fuch  of  their  own  body  as  have  mony  enough  to  fpend  at  Ta- 
verns and  Publick-houfes. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their  eftates  e- 
qually  among  all  their  children,  by  which  means  every  one  lives  at  his 
eafe  without  growing  dangerous  to  the  Republick,  for  as  foon  as  an  over- 
grown eftate  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  that  has  many  children,  it  is  bro- 
ken into  fo  many  portions  as  render  the  lharers  of  it  rich  enough,  with- 
out raifmg  them  too  much  above  the  level  of  the  reft.  This  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceilary  in  thefe  little  Republicks,  where  the  rich  merchants  live  very 
much  within  their  eflates,  and  by  heaping  up  vaft  fums  from  year  to  year 
might  become  formidable  to  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  break 
the  equality,  which  is  fo  neceflary  in  thefe  kinds  of  governments,  were 
there  not  means  found  out  to  distribute  their  wealth  among  feveral  mem- 
hers  of  their  Republick.  At  Geneva^  for  inftance,  are  merchants  recko- 
ned wrorth  twenty  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  though,  perhaps,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  fpends  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Though  the  Protectants  and  Papifts  know  very  well  that  it  is  their 
common  interelt  to  keep  a  fteady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars  between 
the  States  of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbear  Tiding  with  a  party  in  their  dif- 
courfe.  The  Catholicks  are  zealous  for  the  French  King,  as  the  Prote- 
itants  do  not  a  little  glory  in  the  riches,  power,  and  good  fuccefs  of  the 
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Englijh  and  Dutch,  whom  they  look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Minifters,  in  particular,  have  often  preached  againllfuch  of 
their  fellow- fubjecls  as  enter  into  the  troops  of  the  French  King;  but  fo 
long  as  the  Szvijs  fee  their  intereil  in  it,  their  poverty  will  always  hold 
them  fall  to  his  fervice.  They  have  indeed  the  exercife  of  their  religi- 
on, and  their  Miniiters  with  them,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  became. 
the  very  fame  Prince  refuted  even  thofe  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
followed  their  Matter  to  St.  Germains,  the  publick  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

Before  I  leave  Switzerland  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  notion  of 
Witchcraft  reigns  very  much  in  this  country.  I  have  often  been  tired 
with  accounts  of  this  nature  from  very  fenfible  men,  who  are  moll  of  them 
furnimed  with  matters  of  facl  which  have  happened,  as  they  pretend, 
within  the  compafs  of  their  own  knowledge.  It  is  certain  there  have 
been  many  executions  on  this  account,  as  irt  the  Canton  of  Berne  there 
were  fome  put  to  death  during  my  flay  at  Geneva.  The  people  are  fo 
univerfally  infatuated  with  the  notion,  that  if  a  Cow  falls  fick,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  an  old  woman  is  clapt  up  in  prifon  for  it,  and  if  the  poor  crea- 
ture chance  to  think  her  felf  a  witch,  the  whole  country  is  for  hanging 
her  up  without  mercy.  One  finds  indeed  the  fame  humour  prevail  in 
mofl  of  the  rocky  barren  parts  of  Europe.  Whether  it  be  that  poverty 
and  ignorance,  which  are  generally  the  produces  of  thefe  countries,  may 
really  engage  a  wretch  in  fuch  dark  practices,  or  whether  of  no  the  fame 
principles  may  not  render  the  people  !oo  credulous,  and  perhaps  too  eafy 
to  get  rid  of  fome  of  their  unprofitable  members. 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  Swifs  politicks  at  prefent  is  the  Prince 
ef  Contis  fucceftion  to  the  Ehatchefs  of  Nemours  in-  the  government  of 
Nenf-Chatel.  The  Inhabitants  of  Neuf-Chatel  can  by  no  means  think  of 
fubmitting  themfelves  to  a  Prince  who  is  a  Roman  Catholick,  and  a  fub- 
jeft  of  France.  They  were  very  attentive  to  his  conduft  in  the  principa- 
lity ©f  Orange,  which  they  did  not  queftion  but  he  would  rule  with  all 
the  mildnefs  and  moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  beft  means  in 
the  world  to  recommend  him  to  Neuf-Chatel.  But  notwithstanding  it 
was  fo  much  his  intereil  to  manage  his  Proteltant  fubjefts  in  the  country, 
and  the  flrong  aflurances  he  had  given  them  in  protecting  them  in  all  the  it- 
privileges,  and  particularly  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  he  made 
over  his  Principality  in  a  very  little  time  for  a  fum  of  mony  to  the  King 
of  France.  It  is  indeed  generally  believed  the  Prince  of  Conti  would 
rather  flill  have  kept  his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  fame  refpejfl  which  in- 
duced 
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duced  him  to  quit  this  government,  might  at  another  time  tempt  him  to 
give  up  that  of  Neuf-Chatel  on  the  like  conditions.  The  King  of  Truf- 
fia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neuf-Chatel,  as  he  did  for  the  Principality  of  6- 
range,  and  it  is  probable  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Inhabitants 
than  the  other ;  but  they  are  generally  difpofed  to  declare  themfelves  a 
Eree  Common-wealth,  after  the  death  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Nemours,  if  the 
Swifs  will  fupport  them.  The  Proteitant  Cantons  leem  much  inclined 
to  afM  them,  which  they  may  very  well  do,  in  cafe  the  Dutchefs  dies 
whilft  the  King  of  France  has  his  hands  fo  full  of  bufinefs  on  all  fides  of 
him.  It  certainly  very  much  concerns  them  not  to  fuffer  the  French 
King  to  eitablim  his  Authority  on  this  fide  mount  Jura,  and  on  the  very 
borders  of  their  country;  but  it  is  not  eafie  to  forefee  what  a  round  fum 
of  mony,  or  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  France,  may  do  among  a  people 
who  have  tamely  fuffered  the  Franche  Compte'  to  be  feized  on,  and  a  Fort 
to  be  built  within  Cannon-fhot  of  one  of  their  Cantons. 

There  is  a  new  feci  fprung  up  in  Switzerland,  which  fpreads  very  much 
in  the  Proteitant  Cantons.  The  profeflbrs  of  it  call  themfelves  Tietifls, 
and  as  Enthufiafm  carries  men  generally  to  the  like  extravagancies,  they 
differ  but  little  from  feveral  fectaries  in  other  countries.  They  pretend 
in  general  to  great  refinements,  as  to  what  regards  the  practice  of  chrifti- 
anity,  and  to  obferve  the  following  rules.  To  retire  much  from  the  con- 
vention of  the  world.  To  fink  themfelves  into  an  entire  repofe  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.  In  this  ftate  of  filence  to  attend  the  fecret  illapfe 
and  flowings  in  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  may  fill  their  minds  with  peace 
and  confolation,  joys  or  raptures.  To  favour  all  his  fecret  intimations, 
and  give  themfelves  up  entirely  to  his  conduct,  and  direction,  fo  as  nei- 
ther to  fpeak,  move,  or  act,  but  as  they  findhisimpulfeon  their  Souls.  To 
retrench  themfelves  within  the  conveniencies  and  neceffities  of  life.  To 
make  a  covenant  with  all  their  fenfes,  fo  far  as  to  flvun  the  fmell  of  a  Rofe 
or  Violet,  and  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  profpect.  To 
avoid,  as  much  as  is  poffible,  what  the  world  calls  innocent  pleafures,  left 
they  mould  have  their  affections  tainted  by  any  fenfuality,  and  diverted 
from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  comfort,  repofe,  hope,  and 
delight,  of  their  whole  beings.  This  feet  prevails  very  much  among  the 
protertants  of  Germany,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Switzerland,  and  has  occafio- 
ned  feveral  Edicts  againft  it  in  the  Dutchy  of  Saxony.  The  profeflbrs  of 
it  are  accufed  of  all  the  ill  practices  which  may  feem  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  principles,  as  that  they  afcribe  the  worft  of  actions,  which 
their  own  vicious  tempers  throw  them  upon,  to  the  dictates  of  the  holy 
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Spirit ;  that  both  fexes  under  pretence  of  devout  converfation  vifit  one 
another  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places,  without  any  regard  to  common  de- 
cency, often  making  their  religion  a  cover  for  their  immoralities ;  and 
that  the  very  bell  of  them  are  polfefTed  with  fpiritual  pride,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  all  fuch  as  are  not  of  their  own  fed.  The  Roman  Catholicks, 
who  reproach  the  Proteftants  for  their  breaking  into  fuch  a  multitude  of 
religions,  have  certainly  taken  the  mod  effectual  way  in  the  world  for  the 
keeping  their  flocks  together ;  I  do  not  mean  the  punifhments  they  inflict 
on  men's  perfons,  which  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  chief  methods 
by  which  they  deter  them  from  breaking  through  the  pale  of  the  church, 
though  certainly  thefe  lay  a  very  great  reftraint  on  thofe  of  the  Roman 
Catholick  perfualion.  But  I  take  one  great  caufe  why  there  are  fo  few 
feds  in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  be  the  multitude  of  convents,  with  which 
they  every  where  abound,  that  ferve  as  receptacles  for  ^all  thole  fiery  zea- 
lots who  would  fet  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  not  they  got  together  in 
thefe  houfes  of  devotion.  All  men  of  dark  tempers,  according  to  their 
degree  of  melancholy  or  enthufiafm,  may  find  convents  fitted  to  their 
humour:,  and  meet  with  companions  as  gloomy  as  themfelves.  So  that 
what  the  Proteftants  would  call  a  Fanatick,  is  in  the  Roman  Church  a  Re- 
ligious of  fuch  or  fuch  an  order ;  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  Englijb  Mer- 
chant at  Lisbon  who  after  fome  great  difappointments  in  the  world  was 
reiblved  to  turn  Quaker  or  Capuchin;  for,  in  the  change  of  religion, 
men  of  ordinary  underftandings  do  not  fo  much  confider  the  Principles, 
as  the  Practice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St,  Gaul  I  took  horfe  to  the  Lake  of  Confiance,  which  lyes  at  two 
leagues  diftance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry  of  the  Rhine.  This 
is  the  only  Lake  in  Europe  that  difputes  for  greatnefs  with  that  of  Gene- 
va; it  appears  more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and 
vineyards  that  border  upon  the  other.  It  receives  its  name  from  Con- 
fiance,  the  chief  town  on  its  banks.  When  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Zurich  propofed,  at  a  general  Diet,  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Cantons,  the  Roman  Catholick  party,  fearing  the  Protectant 
interelt  might  receive  by  it  too  great  a  flrengthning,  propofed  at  the  fame 
time  the  incantoning  of  Confiance,  as  a  counterpoife ;  to  which  the  Pro- 
teftants not  confenting,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the  ground.  We  crofTed 
the  Lake  to  Lin  daw,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  it  obierved  abundance  of 
little  bubbles  of  Air,  that  came  working  upward  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Lake.  The  watermen  told  us,  that  they  are  obferved  always  to 
rue  in  the  fame  places,  from  whence  they  conclude  them  to  be  fo  many 
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fprings  that  break  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  Lake.     Liudaw  is  an  impe- 
rial town  on  a  little  111  and  that  lyes  at  about  three  hundred  paces  from 
the  firm  land,  to  which  it  is  joined   by  a  huge   bridge  of  wood.     The 
Inhabitants  were  all  in  arms  when  we  parted  through   it,  being  under 
great  apprehenfions  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  his  having  fallen  upon 
Vlme  and  Memminghen.     They  flatter  themfelvcs,  that  by  cutting  their 
Bridge  they  could  hold  out  againft  his  Army:  but,  in   all  probability,  a 
fliower  of  Bombs  would  quickly  reduce  the  Bourgeois  to  furrender.  They 
were  formerly  bombarded  by  Guftavns  Adolf  bus.     We  were  advifed 
by  our  Merchants,  by  no  means  to  venture  our  felves  in  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria 's  country,  fo  that  we  had  the  mortification  to  lofe  the  fight  of 
Munich,  Ausburg,  and  Ratisbon,  and  were  forced  to  take  our  way  to  Vi- 
enna through  Tirol,  where  we  had  very  little  to  entertain  us  befides  the 
natural  face  of  the  country. 


TIROL,  IN  STRUCK,  HALL,  &c. 


AFTER  having  coafted  the  Alfes  for  fome  time,  we  at  lafl  ente- 
red them  by  a  paflage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol, 
and  following  the  courfe  of  the  river  Inn  we  came  to  Infpruck, 
that  receives  its  name  from  this  river,,  and  is  the  capital  City  of  the 
Tirol. 

Injpruck  is  a  handfome  town,  though  not  a  great  one,  and  was  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  the  Arch-Dukes  who  were  Counts  of  Tirol:  The 
Palace  where  they  ufed  to  keep  their  Court  is  rather  convenient  than 
magnificent.  The  great  hall  is  indeed  a  very  noble  room,  the  walls  of 
it  are  painted  in  Frefco>  and  reprefent  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Many  of 
them  look  very  finely,  though  a  great  part  of  the  work  has  been  cracked 
by  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent  in  this  country.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle wooden  palace  that  borders  on  the  other,  whither  the  Court  ufed  to 
retire  at  the  firft  fhake  of  an  earthquake.  I  faw  here  the  largelt  Menage 
that  I  have  met  with  any  where  elfe.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  parti- 
tion defigned  for  an  Opera,    They  mowed  us  alio  a  very  pretty  Theatre. 
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The  laft  Comedy  that  was  afted  on  it  was  defigned  by  the  Jefuits  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Queen  of  the  Romans,  who  palled  this  way  from 
Modena  to  Vienna,  The  compliment  which  the  Fathers  made  her  Ma- 
jeity  on  this  occafion  was  very  particular,  and  did  not  a  little  expofe  them 
to  the  raillery  of  the  Court.  For  the  Arms  of  Hanover  being  a  Horfe, 
the  Fathers  thought  it  a  very  pretty  allufion  to  reprefent  the  Queen  by 
Bucephalus,  that  would  let  no  body  get  upon  him  but  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  wooden  horfe  that  aded  this  notable  part  is  ftill  to  be  feen 
behind  the  fcenes.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace  which  is  hung 
with  the  pictures  of  feveral  illultrious  perfons,  they  ihowed  us  the  por- 
trait of  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  gardens  about  the  houfe  are  very  large,  but  ill 
kept.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  them  a  beautiful  Statue  in  Brafs  of  an 
Arch-Duke  Leopold  on  horfeback.  There  are  near  it  twelve  other  fi- 
gures of  Water-nymphs  and  River-gods  well  call,  and  as  big  as  the  life. 
They  were  defigned  for  the  ornaments  of  a  Water-work,  as  one  might 
cafily  make  a  great  variety  of  Jetteaus  at  a  fmall  expence  in  a  garden 
that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  walls.  The  late  Duke  of  Lorrain 
had  this  palace,  and  the  government  of  the  Tirol,  affigned  him  by  the 
Emperor,  and  his  Lady  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Toland  lived  here  feve- 
ral years  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  her  Husband.  There  are  covered 
galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace  to  five  different  churches.  I  palled 
through  a  very  long  one  which  reaches  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  where  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  ufed  often  to  affift  at  their  mid- 
night devotions.  They  mowed  us  in  this  Convent  the  apartments  of 
Maximilian,  who  was  Arch-Duke  and  Count  of  Tirol  about  fourfcore 
years  ago.  This  Prince  at  the  fame  time  that  he  kept  the  government 
in  his  hands,  lived  in  this  Convent  with  all  the  rigor  and  aullerity  of  a 
Capuchin.  His  anti-chamber  and  room  of  audience  are  little  fquare  cham- 
bers wainfeoated.  His  private  lodgings  are  three  or  four  lmall  rooms 
faced  with  a  kind  of  fret-work,  that  makes  them  look  like  little  hollow- 
caverns  in  a  rock.  They  preferve  this  apartment  of  the  Convent  unin- 
habited, and  fhow  in  it  the  Altar,  Bed  and  Stove,  as  like  wife  a  Picture 
and  a  Stamp  of  this  devout  Prince.  The  church  of  the  Francifcan  Con- 
vent is  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  firft, 
which  Hands  in  the  midfl  of  it.  It  was  erecled  to  him  by  his  Grand  -fon 
Ferdinand  the  firft,  who  probably  looked  upon  this  Emperor  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  Auftrian  greatneis.  For  as  by  his  own  marriage  he  annexed 
the  Low-countries  to  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria,  fd  by  matching  his  Son  to 
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Joane  of  Arragon  he  fettled  on  his  Pofterity  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  his  Grand-fon  Ferdinand  got  into  his  Family  the 
Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  This  monument  is  only  hono- 
rary, for  the  Ames  of  the  Emperor  lye  elfewhere.  On  the  top  of  it  is 
a  brazen  figure  of  Maximilian  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  fides  of  it  a 
beautiful  ifo/rd'/^/' representing  the  actions  of  this  Prince.  His  whole 
Hiftory  is  digefted  into  twenty  four  fquare  pannels  of  fculpture  in  Baf- 
relief:  The  fubjecl  of  two  of  them  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.  On  each  fide  of 
this  monument  is  a  row  of  very  noble  brazen  ftatues  much  bigger  than 
the  life,  molt  of  them  reprefenting  fuch  as  were  fome  way  or  other  re- 
lated to  Maximilian.  Among  the  reft  is  one  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Con- 
vent tell  us  reprefents  King  Arthur  the  old  Britijh  King.  But  what  re- 
lation had  that  Arthur  to  Maximilian  ?  I  do  not  queftion  therefore  but 
it  was  defigned  for  Prince  Arthur,  elder  Brother  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
who  had  efpoufed  Catharine,  Sifter  of  Maximilian,  whofe  divorce  af- 
terwards gave  occafion  to  fuch  fignal  revolutions  in  England.  This 
church  was  built  by  Ferdinand  the  tirft.  One  fees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer 
at  modern  Architecture,  but  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Architect  has 
fhown  his  diflike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  fee  very  well  that  in 
that  age  they  were  not,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  way.  The  Portal,  for  example,  confifts  of  a  Compofite  order 
unknown  to  the  Ancients ;  the  ornaments  indeed  are  taken  from  them, 
but  fo  put  together  that  you  fee  the  Volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  Foliage  of 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  Uovali  of  the  'Doric  mixed  without  any  regula- 
rity on  the  fame  Capital.  So  the  Vault  of  the  church,  though  broad  e- 
nough,  is  encumbered  with  too  many  little  Tricks  in  fculpture.  It  is  in- 
deed Supported  with  fingle  columns  inftead  of  thofe  vaft  clufters  of  little 
pillars  that  one  meets  with  in  Gothic  Cathedrals,  but  at  the  fame  time 
thefe  columns  are  of  no  regular  order,  and  at  leaft  twice  too  long  for 
their  diameter.  There  are  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  two  or 
three  palaces  which  are  of  a  more  modern  make,  and  built  with  a  good 
fancy;  I  was  fhown  the  little  Notredame  that  is  handfomly  defigned, 
and  topped  w7ith  a  Cupola.  It  was  made  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to 
the  Blelfed  Virgin,  for  having  defended  the  country  of  the  Tirol  againft 
the  victorious  arms  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  who  could  not  enter  this  part 
of  the  Empire  after  having  over-run  raoft  of  the  reft.  This  temple  was 
therefore  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  whole  country.  At  about 
half  a  league's  distance  from  Infpruck  ftands  the  caftle  of  Amras,  furnifh- 
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ed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Medals,  and  many  other  forts  of  rari- 
ties both  in  nature  and  art,  for  which  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to  Mon- 
fieur  Tatin's  account  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  JVirtemburg,  having 
my  felf  had  neither  time  or  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  particular  exa- 
mination of  them. 

From  Infpruck  we  came  to  Hall,  that  lyes  at  a  league  diftance  on  the 
fame  river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  Salt-works.  There 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  vaft  mountains  of  a  tranfparent  kind  of  rock 
not  unlike  Allum,  extremely  folid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  Salt 
it  felf.  Four  or  five  hundred  men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains, 
where  as  foon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantities  of  the  rock  they 
let  in  their  fprings  and  refervoirs  among  their  works.  The  water  eats 
away  and  diffolves  the  particles  of  Salt  which  are  mixed  in  the  ftone,  and 
is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and  canals  from  the  Mines  to  the  town  of 
Hall,  where  'tis  received  in  vaft  citterns,  and  boil'd  off  from  time  to 
time. 

They  make  after  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week,  each  loaf 
four  hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raife  a  great  revenue  to  the 
Emperor,  were  there  here  fuch  a  tax  on  Salt  as  there  is  in  France.  At 
prelent  he  clears  but  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  after  having 
defrayed  all  the  charges  of  working  it.  There  are  in  Switzerland,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alpes,  feveral  of  thefe  quarries  of  Salt  that  turn  to 
very  little  account,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantities  of  wood  they  con- 
fume. 

The  Salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel  which  fwirr, 
down  to  them  on  the  river  /;///.     This  river,   during  its  courfe  through 
the  Tirol,  is  generally  Ihut  up  between  a  double  range  of  mountains  that 
are  moft  of  them  covered  with  woods  of  Fir-trees.     Abundance  of  Pea- 
fants  are  employed  in  the  hewing  down  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  trees,  that 
after  they  are  barked  and  cut  into  fhape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  ftream  of  the  river,  which  carries  them  offto  the  Salt- 
works. At  Infpruck  they  take  up  vaft  quantities  for  the  Convents  and 
publick  Officers,  who  have  a  certain  portion  of  it  allotted  them  by  the 
Emperor:  The  reft  of  it  pafles  on  to  Hall.     There  are  generally    feve- 
ral hundred    loads  afloat;  for  they    begin   to     cut  above  twenty  five 
leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall,  and  there  are  other  rivers  that  flow  in- 
to the  Inn,  which  bring  in  their  contributions.     Thefe  Salt-works,  and. 
a  Mint  that  is  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  place,  have  rendered  this  town,  not- 
withftanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  city,  almoft  as  populous 
J  as 
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<>s  Infpruck  it  felf.  The  defign  of  this  Mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the 
"Metals  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains;  where,  as  we 
were  told,  there  are  feven  thoufand  men  in  conftant  employ.  At  Hall 
we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Vienna.  The  firft  night  we  lay  at  Rot- 
tenburg,  where  is  a  ftrong  caftle  above  the  town.  Count  Serini  is  itill 
clofe  prifoner  in  this- cattle,  who,  as  they  told  us  in  the  town,  had  loft  his 
fenfes  by  his  long  imprifonment  and  afflictions.  The  next  day  we  dined 
at  Kujf-ftain,  where  there  is  a  fortrcfs  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town  al- 
moft  inaccelfible  on  all  fides :  This  being  a  frontier  place  on  the  Dutchy 
of  Bavaria,  where  we  entered  after  about  an  hour's  rowing  from  Kuff. 
Jlain.  It  was  the  pleafantefl  voyage  in  the  world  to  follow  the  windings 
of  this  river  Inn  through  fuch  a  variety  of  pleafing  fcenes  as  the  courle 
of  it  naturally  led  us.  We  had  fometimes  on  each  fide  us  a  vaft  extent 
of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a  thoufand  irregular  fteeps 
and  precipices ;  in  other  places  we  faw  a  long  foreft  of  Fir-trees  fo  thick 
fet  together,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  difcover  any  of  the  Soil  they  grew 
upon,  and  riling  up  fo  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view 
.of  a  whole  wood  at  once.  The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  fo  many  different  colours,  compleat«d  the  beauty  of 
the  profpec~t.  But  as  the  materials  of  a  fine  landskip  are  not  always 
the  moil  profitable  to  the  owner  of  them,  we  met  with  but  very 
little  corn  or  pafturage  for  the  proportion  of  earth  that  we  paffed  through, 
the  lands  of  the  Tirol  not  being  able  to  feed  the  Inhabitants.  This  long 
valley  of  the  Tirol  lyes  enclofed  on  all  fides  by  the  Alpes,  though  its 
dominions  fhoot  out  into  feveral  branches  that  lye  among  the  breaks 
and  hollows  of  the  mountains.  It  is  governed  by  three  Councils  re- 
iiding  at  Infpruck,  one  fits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for  taxes 
.and  impofitions,  and  a  third  for  the  common  diftributions  of  juftice. 
As  thefe  courts  regulate  themfelves  by  the  orders  they  receive  from  the 
Imperial  court,  fo  in  many  cafes  there  are  appeals  from  them  to  Vienna. 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges  above  thofe 
of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  Emperor.  For  as  they  are  na- 
turally well  fortified  among  their  mountains,  and  at  the  fame  time  border 
upon  many  different  governments,  as  the  Grifons,  Venetians,  Szni/s,  Ba- 
varians, dvc  a  fevere  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  fet  up  for  a  Re- 
publick,  or  at  leait  throw  themfelves  under  the  milder  government  of 
fome  of  their  neighbours :  Befides  that  their  country  is  poor,  and  that 
the  Emperor  draws  confiderable  incomes  out  of  his  Mines  of  Salt  and 
Metal.    They  are  thefe  Mines  that  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers 
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of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  importation  of  corn 
from  foreign  parts.  The  Emperor  has  Forts  and  Cittadels  at  the  entrance 
of  all  the  palTes  that  lead  into  the  Tirol,  which  are  fo  advantagioufly  pla- 
ced on  rocks  and  mountains,  that  they  command  all  the  vallies  and  avenues 
that  lye  about  them.  Befides,  that  the  country  it  felf  is  cut  into  fo  many 
hills  and  inequalities,,  as  would  render  it  defenfible  by  a  very  little  army 
againft  a  numerous  enemy.  It  was  therefore  generally  thought  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  would  not  attempt  the  cutting  off  any  fuccours  that  were  fent 
to  Prince  Eugene ;  or  the  forcing  his  way  through  the  Tirol  into  Italy. 
The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto  been  fhut  up  among  mountains,  pafles 
generally  through  a  wide  open  country  during  all  its  courfe  through  Ba- 
varia, which  is  a  voyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a 
day. 


THE 
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N°  20.    Thurfdayi  May  26.    1709. 


T  H  O  U  G  H  the  Theatre  is  now  breaking,  it  is  allowed  ftill  to 

fell  Animals  there  ;  therefore,  if  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  have  occafion 
for  a  tame  Elephant,  let  them  enquire  of  Mr.  Tinkethman,  who  has  one 
to  difpofe  of  at  a  reafonable  rate.    The  downfal  of  May-Falre  has  quite 
funk  the  price  of  this  noble  Creature,  as  well  as  of  many  other  curi- 
ofities  of  nature.    A  Tiger  will  fell  almoft  as  cheap  as  an  Oxe ;  and  I 
am  credibly  informed,  a  man  may  purchafe  a  Cat  with  three  legs,  for 
very  near  the  value  of  one  with  four.    I  hear  likewife,  that  there  is  a 
great  defolation  among  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  were  the  orna- 
ments of  the  town,  and  ufed  to  ihine  in  plumes  and  diadems ;  the  He- 
roes being  moft.of  them  preffed,  and  the  Queens  beating  hemp.  Mrs.  Sa~ 
rabrand,  fo  famous  for  her  ingenious  Puppet-mow,  has  fet  up  a  fhop  in 
the  Exchange,  where  fhe  fells  her  little  troop  under  the  term  of  Jointed 
Babies.    I  could  not  but  be  folicitous  to  know  of  her,  how  me  had  dif- 
pofed  of  that  rake-hell  Tunch,  whofe  lewd  life  and  converfation  had  given 
fo  much  fcandal,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  Faire. 

B  b  z  She 
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She  told  me,  with  a  figh,  That  defpairing  of  ever  reclaiming  him,   ftie 
would  not  offer  to  place  him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got  him  in  a  poft  up- 
on a  Hall  in  IVapping,  where  he  may  be  feen  from  fun-riiing  to  fun-fet- 
ting,  with  a  glafs  in  one  hand,  and  a   pipe  in  the  other,  as  Gentry  to  a 
brandy-fhop.     The  great  revolutions  of  this  nature  bring  to  my  mind  the 
diitrefles  of  the  unfortunate  Camilla,   who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  break 
before  her  voice,  and  to  difappear  at  a  time  when  her  beauty  was  in  the 
height  of  its  bloom.     This  Lady  entered  fo  throughly  into  the  great 
characters  Ihe  acted,  that  when  me  had  finifhed  her  part,  me  could  not 
think  of  retrenching  her  equipage,  but  would  appear  in  her  own  lodg- 
ings with  the  fame  magnificence  that  Ihe  did  upon  the  ftage.   This  Great- 
nefs  of  Soul  has  reduced  that  unhappy  Princefs  to  an  involuntary  retire- 
ment,  where  lhe  now  paries  her  time  among   the  woods  and  forefts, 
thinking  on  the  Crowns  and  Scepters  flie  has  loft,  and  often  humming 
over  in  her  folitude, 

I  was  born  of  royal  race, 

Tet  mujl  wander  in  difgrace,  &c. 

But  for  fear  of  being  over-heard,   and  her  quality  known,    fhe  ufually 
fings  it  in  Italian  ; 

Naqui  al  Regno,  naqui  al  Trono 

E  pur  fono 

Iventurata  Taflorella ■ 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  mail  communicate  to  my 
Reader  part  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  friend  at  Amjlerdam, 
where  there  is  a  very  noble  Theatre ;  though  the  manner  of  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  Actors  is  fomething  peculiar  to  that  place,  and  gives  us 
occafion  to  admire  both  the  politenefs  and  frugality  of  the  people. 

MT  friends  have  kept  me  here  a  week  longer  than  ordinary  to  fee 
one  of  their  Tlays,  which  was  performed  laft  night  with  great 
applaufe.  The  Actors  are  all  of  them  Trade fmen,  who,  after  their  day's 
work  is  over,  earn  about  a  Gilder  a  night  by  perfonating-  Kings  and  Ge- 
nerals. The  Heroe  of  the  Tragedy  I  faw,  was  a  journey-man  Taylor,  and 
his  firf  Minifter  of  State  a  Coffee-man.  The  Emprefs  made  me  think  of 
Parthenope  in  the  Rehearfal ;  for  her  Mother  keeps  an  Ale-houfe  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Amflerdam.  When  the  Tragedy  was  over,  they  entertained 
us  with  a  Jhort  Farce,  in  which  the  Cobler  did  his  part  to  a  miracle ; 

but 
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but  upon  enquiry,  I  found  he  had  really  been  working  at  his  own  trade, 
and  reprefenting  on  the  ftage  what  he  acJed  every  day  in  his  /hop.  The 
profits  of  the  Theatre  maintain  an  Hofpital:  For  as  here  they  do  not  think 
the  profe/fion  of  an  Aclor  the  only  trade  that  a  man  ought  to  exercife,  fo 
they  will  not  allow  any  body  to  grow  rich  on  a  profejfion  that  in  their 
opinion  fo  little  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth.  If  I  am  not 
miftaken,  your  Tlay-houfes  in  England  have  done  the  fame  thing  ;  for, 
unlefs  I  am  mifinformed,  the  Hofpital  at  Dulledge  was  erecled  and  en- 
dowed by  Mr.  Allen  a  T layer:  And  it  is  alfo  /aid,  a  famous  She-Trage- 
dian has  fettled  her  eft  ate,  after  her  death,  for  the  maintenance  of  decay- 
ed Wits,  who  are  to  be  taken  in  as  foon  as  they  grow  'Dull,  at  whatever 
time  of  their  life  that  fhall  happen. 


N°  42.     Saturday,  July  \6.     1709. 


■Celebrare  Domeftica  FaBa. 


-THIS  is  to  give  notice,  That  a  magnificent  Palace,  with  great 

variety  of  Gardens,  Statues,  and  Water- works,  maybe  bought  cheap  in 
T)rury-Lane ;  where  there  are  likewile  feveral  Caftles  to  be  difpofed 
of,  very  delightfully  fituated  ;  as  alio  Groves,  Woods,  Forefts,  Foun- 
tains, and  Country  Seats,  with  very  pleafant  Profpecls  on  all  iides  of 
them ;  being  the  Moveables  of  Chriftopher  Rich,  Efq;  who  is  breaking 
up  houfe-keeping,  and  has  many  curious  pieces  of  furniture  to  difpofe  of, 
which  may  be  feen  between  the  hours  of  fix  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

The    INVENTORY. 

Spirits  of  right  Nants  Brandy,  for  lambent  Flames  and  Apparitions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  Lightning. 

One  fliower  of  Snow  in  the  whitefl  French  paper. 

Two  mowers  of  a  browner  fort. 

A  Sea,  confiding  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the  Tenth  bigger  than  ordi- 
nary, and  a  little  damaged. 

A  do/.eh  and  a  half  of  Clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and  well  conditioned. 

A  Rainbow  a  little  faded. 
'  A  fet  of  Clouds  after  the  French  mode,  flreaked  with  LightniDg,  and 
furbelowed.  A 
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A  New-Moon,  fomething  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  fineft  Spanijh  Warn,  being  all  that  is  left  of  two  hog- 
iheads  tent  over  lalt  winter. 

A  Coach  very  finely  gilt,  and  little  ufed,  with  a  pair  of  Dragons,  to  be 
fold  cheap. 

A  Setting-Sun,  a  penyworth. 

An  Imperial  Mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the  Greats  and  worn  by  Julius 
Cafar,  Bajazet,  King  Harry  the  eighth,  and  Signior  Valent'tni. 

A  Basket-hilt  Sword,  very  convenient  to  carry  milk  in. 

Roxanas  Night-gown. 

Othello's  Handkerchief. 

The  Imperial  Robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn  but  Once. 

A  Wild-Boar,  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts  and  'Dioclejian. 

A  Serpent  to  fting  Cleopatra. 

A  Muttard-bowl  to  make  Thunder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigger  fort,  by  Mr.  T> ix's  directions,  little  ufed. 

Six  Elbow-Chairs,  very  expert  in  country- dances,  with  fix  Flower- 
Pots  for  their  partners. 

The  Whiskers  of  a  Turkijh  Bafla. 

The  Complexion  of  a  Murderer  in  a  band-box;  confifling  of  a  large 
piece  of  burnt  cork,  and  a  cole- black  peruke. 

A  fuit  of  clothes  for  a  Ghoft,  viz.  a  bloody  fliirt,  a  doublet  curioufly 
pinked,  and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes  upon  the  bread. 

A  bale  of  red  Spanijh  Wool. 

Modern  Plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Trap- Doors,  Ladders 
of  Ropes,   Vifard-Mafques,  and  Tables  with  broad  Carpets  over  them. 

Three  Oak  Cudgels,  with  one  of  Crab-Tree  ;  all  bought  for  the  ufe 
■of  Mr.  Tinkethman. 

Materials  for  Dancing ;  as  Mafques,  Caflanets,  and  a  Ladder  of  ten 
rounds. 

Aurengzebe's  Scymeter,  made  by  Will.  Brown  in  ^Piccadilly. 

A  Plume  of  Feathers,  never  ufed  but  by  Oedipus  and  the  Earl  of 
EJfex. 

There  are  alfo  Swords,  Halberts,  Sheep-hooks,  Cardinals  Hats,  Tur- 
bants,  Drums,  Gally-pots,  a  Gibbet,  a  Cradle,  a  Rack,  a  Cart-wheel, 
an  Altar,  a  Helmet,  a  Back-piece,  a  Breaft-plate,  a  Bell,  a  Tub,  and  a 
Jointed  Baby. 

Thefe  are  the  hard  fliifts  we  Intelligencers  are  forced  to ;    therefore 
our  Readers  ought  to  excufe  us,  if  a  weiterly  wind  blowing  for  a  fort- 
night 
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night  together,  generally  fills  every  paper  with  an  Order  of  battle;  when 
we  ihow  our  martial  skill  in  each  line,  and  according  to  the  fpace  we 
have  to  fill,  we  range  our  men  in  Squadrons  and  Battalions,  or  draw  out 
company  by  company,  and  troop  by  troop ;  ever  obferving,  that  no  mu- 
tter is  to  be  made,  but  when  the  wind  is  in  a  crofs  point,  which  often 
happens  at  the  end  of  a  Campaign,  when  half  the  men  are  deferted  or 
killed.  The  Courant  is  fometimes  ten  deep,  his  ranks  clofe :  The  Toft- 
Boy  is  generally  in  files,  for  greater  exaftnefs ;  and  the  Toft-Man  comes 
down  upon  you  rather  after  the  Turkijh  way,  Sword  in  hand,  Pell-mell, 
without  form  or  difcipline ;  but  fure  to  bring  men  enough  into  the  field ; 
and  wherever  they  are  raifed,  never  to  lofe  a  battel  for  want  of  numbers. 


N°  75.     Saturday,  O&ober  1.     1709, 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  30. 

I  Am  called  off  from  publick  differtations  by  a  domeftick  affair  of  great 
importance,  which  is  no  lefs  than  the  difpofalof  my  Sifter  Jenny  for 
life.  The  Girle  is  a  Girle  of  great  merit,  and  pleaflng  converfation ; 
but  I  being  born  of  my  Father's  Firfl  Wife,  and  flie  of  his  Third,  me  con- 
verfes  with  me  rather  like  a  Daughter  than  a  Sifter.  I  have  indeed  told 
her,  That  if  ihe  kept  her  honour,  and  behaved  her  felf  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  became  the  Bickerftajfs,  I  would  get  her  an  agreeable  man  for  her 
Husband ;  which  was  a  promife  I  made  her  after  reading  a  paffage  in 
Tliny's  Epiftles.  That  polite  Author  had  been  employed  to  find  out  a 
Confort  for  his  friend's  Daughter,  and  gives  the  following  charader  of 
the  man  he  had  pitched  upon. 

Aciliano  plurimum  'vigor is  et  induftria   quanquam  in  maxima  verecun- 

dia :  Eft  dli  facies  liberates,  mnlto  fangtiine,  multo  rubore,  fuffufa :  Eft 

ingenua  totius  corporis pulchritudo,  et  quidam  fenatorius    decor,  qua   ego 

nequaquam  arbitror  negligenda  ;  debet  enim  hoc  caftitati  puellarum  quaji 

pramium  dari. 

"  Acilianus  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  induftry,  accompa- 
"  nied   with   the    greateit    modefty.      He    has    very    much  of    the 
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"  Gentleman,  with  a  lively  colour,  and  flufti  of  health  in  his  af- 
"  peel.  His  whole  perfon  is  finely  turned,  and  fpeaks  him  a  man 
"  of  Quality:  which  are  qualifications  that,  I  think,  ought  by  no 
U  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  fhould  be  bellowed  on  a  Daughter  as  the 
"  reward  of  her  Chaltity. 

A  woman  that  will  give  her  felf  liberties,  need  not  put  her  parents  to 
fo  much  trouble ;  for  if  fhe  does  not  pofTefs  thefe  ornaments  in  a  Huf- 
band,  fhe  can  fupply  her  felf  elfewhere.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  my 
Sifter  Jenny,  who,  I  may  fay  without  vanity,  is  an  unfpotted  a  Spinfter 
as  any  in  Great  Britain.  I  lhall  take  this  occafion  to  recommend  the 
conduct  of  our  own  family  in  this  particular. 

We  have  in  the  Genealogy  of  our  houfe,the  Defcriptions  and  Pictures 
of  our  Anceftors  from  the  time  of  King  Arthur;  in  whofe  days  there 
was  one  of  my  own  name,  a  Knight  of  his  Round  Table,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Bickerfiaff.  He  was  low  of  ftature,  and  of  a  very 
fwarthy  complexion,  not  unlike  a  Tortuguefe  Jew.  But  he  was  more 
prudent  than  men  of  that  height  ufually  are,  and  would  often  communi- 
cate to  his  friends  his  defign  of  lengthening  and  whitening  his  poflerity. 
His  eldeft  Son  Ralph  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  for  this  reafon  married 
to  a  Lady  who  had  little  elfe  to  recommend  her,  but  that  fhe  was  very 
tall  and  fair.  The  iffue  of  this  match,  with  the  help  of  his  fhoes,  made 
ti  tolerable  figure  in  the  next  age ;  though  the  complexion  of  the  family 
was  obfeure  'till  the  fourth  generation  from  that  marriage.  From  which 
time,  till  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  females  of  our  houfe 
were  famous  for  their  Needle-work  and  fine  Skins.  In  the  male  line  there 
happened  an  unlucky  accident  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  third,  the  eld- 
eft Son  of  Thilip,  then  chief  of  the  family,  being  born  with  an  Hump- 
back and  very  high  Nofe.  This  was  the  more  aftonifhing,  becaufe  none 
of  his  forefathers  ever  had  fuch  a  blemifh ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  make,  except  the  Butler,  who  was  noted  for 
round  Shoulders,  and  a  Roman  Nofe :  what  made  the  Nofe  the  leis  excu- 
fable,  was  the  remarkable  Smallnefs  of  his  Eyes. 

Thefe  feveral  defects  were  mended  by  fucceeding  matches ;  the  Eyes 
were  opened  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  Hump  fell  in  a  Century 
and  half;  but  the  greatefl  difficulty  was  how  to  reduce  the  Nofe;  which 
I  do  not  find  was  accompliihed  till  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the  fe- 
venth's  reign,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  the  eighth. 

But  while  our  Anceftors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cultivating  the  Eyes  and 
Nofe,  the  Face  of  the  Bickerftaffs  fell  down  infenfibly  into  Chin;  which 
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was  not  taken  notice  of  (their  thoughts  being  fo  much  employed  upon 
the  more  noble  features)  till  it  became  almoft  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

But  length  of  time,  and  fucceffive  care  in  our  alliances,  have  cured 
this  alfo,  and  reduced  our  faces  into  that  tolerable  Oval  which  we  enjoy 
at  prefent.  I  would  not  be  tedious  in  this  difcourfe,  but  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  our  race  fuffered  very  much  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
by  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  HeirefTes  with  an  eminent  Courtier,  who 
gave  us  Spindle-fhanks,  and  Cramps  in  our  bones,  infomuch  that  we  did 
not  recover  our  health  and  legs  till  Sir  Walter  Bit ^kerjlaff  married  Maud 
the  Milk-maid,  of  whom  the  then  Garter  King  at  Arms  'a  facetious  per- 
fon)  faid  pleafantly  enough,  That  me  had  fpoiled  our  Blood,  but  mend- 
ed our  Conflitutions. 

After  this  account  of  the  effeft  our  prudent  choice  of  matches  has  had 
upon  our  Perfons  and  Features, I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  there  are  daily 
inflances  of  as  great  changes  made  by  marriage  upon  men's  Minds  and  Hu- 
mours. One  might  wear  any  paffion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skil- 
ful Gardiners  blot  a  colour  out  of  a  Tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One 
might  produce  an  affable  temper  out  of  a  Shrew,  by  grafting  the  mild  up- 
on the  cholerick ;  or  raife  a  Jackpudding  from  a  Prude,  by  inoculating 
mirth  and  melancholy.  It  is  for  want  of  care  in  the  difpofing  of  our 
children,  with  regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  that  we  go  into  an  houfe 
and  fee  fuch  different  complexions  and  humours  in  the  fame  race  and  fa- 
mily. But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikeftaff,  from  what  mixture  it  is,  that 
this  daughter  filently  lowers,  the  other  fteals  a  kind  look  at  you,  a 
third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  a  fourth  a  Splenatick,  and  a  fifth  a  Co- 
quette. 

In  this  difpofal  of  my  Sifter,  I  have  chofen,  with  an  eye  to  her  being 
a  Wit,  and  provided,  that  the  Bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a  found  and  ex- 
cellent judgment,  who  will  feldom  mind  what  fhe  fays  when  fhe  begins 
to  harangue:  For  Jennys  only  imperfeftion  is  an  admiration  of  her 
parts,  which  inclines  her  to  be  a  little,  but  a  very  little,  fluttilh ;  and  you 
are  ever  to  remark,  that  we  are  apt  to  cultivate  molt,  and  bring  into  ob- 
fervation,  what  we  think  mod  excellent  in  our  felves,  or  moll  capable  of 
improvement.  Thus  my  Sifter,  inftead  of  confulting  her  Glafs  and  her 
Toilet  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  her  private  devotion,  fits  with  her 
nofe  full  of  fnuff,  and  a  man's  nightcap  on  her  head,  reading  Plays  and 
Romances.  Her  Wit  fhe  thinks  her  diftin&ion ;  therefore  knows  no- 
thing of  the  skill  of  drefs,  or  making  her  perfon  agreeable.  It  would 
make  you  laugh,  to  fee  me  often  with  my  fpe&acles  on  lacing  her   ftays ; 
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for  fhe  is  fo  very  a   Wit,  that  fhe  underftands  no  Ordinary  thing  in  the 
world. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  difpofed  of  her  to  a  man  of  bufinefs,  who  will 
foon  let  her  fee,  that  to  be  well  drelTed,  in  good  humour,  and  chearfui 
in  the  command  of  her  family,  are  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Female  life. 
I  could  have  bellowed  her  upon  a  fine  Gentleman,  who  extremely  ad- 
mired her  wit,  and  would  have  given  her  a  Coach  and  fix:  But  I  found 
it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  crofs  the  drain ;  for  had  they  met,  they  had 
eternally  been  Rivals  in  difcourfe,  and  in  continual  contention  for  the  Su- 
periority of  understanding,  and  brought  forth  Criticks,  Pedants,  or  pret- 
ty good  Poets. 

As  it  is,  I  expecl:  an  Off-fpring  fit  for  the  habitation  of  city,  town  or 
country;  creatures  that  are  docile  and  tradable  in  whatever  we  put 
them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  neceflity  of  taking  this  method,  let  any  one, 
even  below  the  skill  of  an  Aftrologer,  behold  the  turn  of  faces  he  meets 
as  foon  as  he  pafTes  Cheapjidc-condnit,  and  you  fee  a  deep  attention  and  a 
certain  unthinking  fharpnefs  in  every  countenance.  They  look  attentive, 
but  their  thoughts  are  engaged  on  mean  purpofes,  To  me  it  is  very 
apparent  when  I  fee  a  Citizen  pafs  by,  whether  his  head  is  upon  Woollen, 
Silks,  Iron,  Sugar,  Indigo,  or  Stocks.  Now  this  trace  of  thought  appears 
or  lies  hid  in  the  race  for  two  or  three  generations. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  perfon  of  a  vaft  eftate,  who  is  the  immediate 
descendant  of  a  fine  Gentleman,  but  the  great-grandfoh  of  a  Broker, 
in  whom  his  Anceftor  is  now  revived.  He  is  a  very  honefl  Gentleman 
in  his  principles,  but  cannot  for  his  blood  talk  fairly:  he  is  heartily  forry 
for  it;  but  he  cheats  by  constitution,  and  over-reaches  by  initinft. 

The  happinefs  of  the  man  who  marries  my  Siller  will  be,  that  he  has 
no  faults  to  correel:  in  her  but  her  own,  a  little  byafs  of  fancy,  or  particu- 
larity of  manners,  which  grew  in  her  felf,  and  can  be  amended  by  her. 
From  fuch  an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to  have  our  family  rife  to 
its  ancient  fplendor  of  Face,  Air,  Countenance,  Manner  and  Shape,  with- 
out difcovering  the  product  of  ten  nations  in  one  houfe.  Obadiah  Green- 
hat  fays,  he  never  comes  into  any  company  in  England,  but  he  diftin- 
guifhes  the  different  nations  of  which  we  are  compofed  :  There  is  fcarce 
fuch  a  living  creature  as  a  true  Britain.  We  fit  down  indeed  all  friends, 
acquaintance,  and  neighbours ;  but  after  two  bottles,  you  fee  a  'Dane  ftart 
up  and  fwear,  The  kingdom  is  his  own.  A  Saxon  drinks  up  the  whole 
quart,  and  fwears,  He  will  difpute  that  with  him.    A  Norman  tells  them 
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both,  He  will  afTert  his  liberty :  And  a  JVelJhman  cries,  They  are  all  foreign- 
ers and  intruders  of  yefterday,  and  beats  them  out  of  the  room,  ouch 
accidents  happen  frequently  among  neighbours  children,  and  coufin-ger- 
mans.  For  which  reafon  I  fay,  Study  your  race,  or  the  foil  of  your  f  >mi- 
ly  will  dwindle  into  Cits  or  'Squires,  or  run  up  into  U  its  or  Madmen. 

Sir  Richard  Steel  ajpjltd  in  this  paper. 


N°8i.     Saturday,  O&ober  15.     1709. 

Hie  manm  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  pajji^ 

Quique  pit  Vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Ghiique  fui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.  Virff. 

From  my  own  Apartment ;  OEiober  14. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  Immortality;  that  which  the  Soul  real- 
ly enjoys  after  this  life,  and  that  imaginary  exiftence  by  which 
men  live  in  their  fame  and  reputation.  The  befl  and  greateft 
actions  have  proceeded  from  the  profped  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  ;  but  my  defign  is  to  treat  only  of  thofe  who  have  chiefly  propofed 
to  themfelves  the  latter  as  the  principal  reward  of  their  labours.  It  was 
for  this  reafon  that  I  excluded  from  my  tables  of  fame  all  the  great  foun- 
ders and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that  I  am  more 
than  ordinarily  anxious  to  do  juflice  to  the  perfons  of  whom  I  am  now 
going  to  fpeak  ;  for  fince  Fame  was  the  only  end  of  all  their  enterprizes 
and  itudics,  a  man  cannot  be  too  fcrupulous  in  allotting  them  their  due 
proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  confideration  which  made  me  call  the  whole 
body  of  the  learned  to  my  affiftance ;  to  many  of  whom  I  mull  own  my 
obligations  for  the  catalogues  of  illuftrious  perfons  which  they  have  fent 
me  in  upon  this  occaiion.  I  yeflerday  employed  the  whole  afternoon  in 
comparing  them  with  each  other;  which  made  fo  llrong  an  impreiTion 
upon  my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  fleep  for  the  firft  part  of  the 
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following  night,  and  at  length  threw  me  inco  a  very  agreeable  vifiorr, 
which  I  mail  beg  leave  to  defcribe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundlefs  plain,  that 
was  covered  with  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could 
number.  In  the  midit  of  it  there  flood  a  mountain,  with  its  head  above 
the  clouds.  The  fides  were  extremely  ileep,  and  of  fuch  a  particular 
ftructure,  that  no  creature,  which  was  not  made  in  an  humane  figure, 
could  poflibly  afcend  it.  On  a  fudden  there  was  heard  from  the  top  of 
it  a  found  like  that  of  a  trumpet  ;  but  fo  exceeding  fweet  and  harmo- 
nious, that  it  filled  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and 
gave  fuch  high  and  delightful  fenfations,  as  feemed  to  animate  and  raife 
humane  nature  above  it  felf.  This  made  me  very  much  amazed  to 
find  fo  very  few  in  that  innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine  e- 
nough  to  hear  or  relifh  this  mufick  with  pleafure:  But  my  wonder  aba- 
ted, when,  upon  looking  round  me,  I  law  mofl  of  them  attentive  to 
three  Sirens  cloathed  like  GoddefTes,  and  diitinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Vleafure.  They  were  feated  on  three  rocks,  a- 
midft  a  beautiful  variety  of  groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay  on 
the  borders  of  the  mountain.  While  the  bafe  and  groveling  multitude 
of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  ages,  were  liitemngto  thefe  delufive  Dei- 
ties, thofe  of  a  more  erect,  afpedt  and  exalted  fpirit  feparated  themfelves 
from  the  reil,  and  marched  in  great  bodies  towards  the  mountain ;  from 
whence  they  heard  the  found,  which  ftill  grew  fweeter  the  more  they 
liflened  to  it. 

On  a  fudden,  methought  this  felect.  band  fprang  forward,  with  a  re- 
folution  to  climb  the  afcent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  mufick. 
Every  one  took  fomething  with  him  that  he  thought  might  be  of  aflift- 
ance  to  him  in  his  march.  Several  had  their  SwTords  drawn,  fome  car- 
ried rolls  of  Paper  in  their  hands,  fome  had  Companies,  others  Quadrants, 
others  Telefcopes,  and  others  Pencils ;  fome  had  Laurels  on  their  heads, 
and  others  Buskins  on  their  legs:  In  fliort,  there  was  fcarce  any  inftru- 
ment  of  a  mechanick  art  or  liberal  fcience,  which  was  not  made  ufe  of 
on  this  occafion.  My  good  Daemon,  who  flood  at  my  right  hand  during 
the  courfe  of  this  whole  vifion,  obferving  in  me  a  burning  defire  to  join 
that  glorious  company,  told  me,  he  highly  approved  that  generous  ardor 
with  which  I  feemed  tranfported ;  but  at  the  fame  time  advifed  me  to 
cover  my  face  with  a  mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on  the  afcent. 
I  took  his  counfel  without  inquiring  into  his  reafons.  The  whole  body 
now  broke  into  different  parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten 
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thoufand  different  paths.  Several  got  into  little  allies,  which  did  not  reach 
far  up  the  hill,  before  they  ended  and  led  no  further  :  And  I  obferved 
That  molt  of  the  Artizans,  which  conliderably  diminifhed  our  number, 
fell  into  thefe  paths. 

We  left  another  confiderable  body  of  adventurers  behind  us,  who 
thought  they  had  difcovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  fo  very 
intricate  and  perplexed,  that  after  having  advanced  in  them  a  little,  they 
were  quite  loll  among  the  feveral  turns  and  windings ;  and  though  they 
were  as  adive  as  any  in  their  motions,  they  made  but  little  progrels  in 
the  afcent.  Thefe,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of  fubtle  tem- 
pers, and  puzzled  politicks,  who  would  fupply  the  place  of  real  wifdom 
with  cunning  and  artifice.  Among  thofe,  who  were  far  advanced  in  their 
way,  there  were  fome  that  by  one  falfe  flep  fell  backward,  and  loft  more 
ground  in  a  moment,  than  they  had  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be 
ever  able  to  recover.  We  were  now  advanced  very  high,  and  obferved, 
That  all  the  different  paths  which  ran  about  the  fides  of  the  mountain, 
began  to  meet  in  two  great  roads,  which  infenfibly  gathered  the  whole 
multitude  of  travellers  into  two  great  bodies.  At  a  little  diftance  from 
the  entrance  of  each  road,  there  ftood  an  hideous  phantom,  that  op- 
pofed  our  further  paffage.  One  of  thefe  apparitions  had  his  right  hand 
filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandifhed  in  the  face  of  all  who  came  up 
that  way.  Crowds  ran  back  at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  cried  out, 
T)eatb,  The  fpeftre  that  guarded  the  other  road,  was  Envy :  She  was 
not  armed  with  weapons  of  deftru&ion  like  the  former  ;  but  by  dread- 
ful hiffings,  noifes  of  reproach,  and  a  horrid  diflracf  ed  laughter,  flie  ap- 
peared more  frightful  than  death  it  felf,  infomuch  that  abundance  of  our 
company  \^ere  difcouraged  from  paffing  any  further,  and  fome  appeared 
afhamed  of  having  come  fo  far.  As  for  my  felf,  I  muft  confefs  my  heart 
fhrunk  within  me  at  the  fight  of  thefe  ghattly  appearances:  But  on  a 
fudden,  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  came  more  full  upon  us,  fo  that  we 
felt  a  new  refolution  reviving,  in  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  refolution 
grew,  the  terrors  before  us  feemed  to  vanifh.  Moft  of  the  company 
who  had  fwords  in  their  hands,  marched  on  with  great  fpirit,  and  an 
air  of  defiance,  up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by  Tieath ;  while  o- 
thers,  who  had  Thought  and  Contemplation  in  their  looks,  went  forward 
in  a  more  compofed  manner  up  the  road  poffeffed  by  Envy.  The  way 
above  thefe  apparitions  grew  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  was  fo  delight- 
ful, that  the  travellers  went  on  with  pleafure,  and  in  a  little  time  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain,    They  here  began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind 
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of  yEther,  and  faw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of  pur- 
ple light,  that  made  them  reflect  with  fatisfaction  on  their  pait  toils,  and 
diffufed  a  fecret  joy  through  the  whole  alterably,  which  flic  wed  it  felf 
in  every  look  and  feature.  In  the  midil  of  thefe  happy  fields,  there  Hood 
a  Palace  of  a  very  glorious  llruclure:  It  had  four  great'  folding-doors, 
that  faced  the  four  feveral  quarters  of  the  world.  On  the  top  of  it  was 
enthroned  the  Goddefs  of  the  mountain,  who  fmiled  upon  her  votaries^ 
and  founded  the  iilver  trumpet  which  had  called  them  up,  and  cheared 
them  in  their  pafTage  to  her  Palace.  They  had  now  formed  themfelves 
into  feveral  divifions,  a  band  of  Hiflorians  taking  their  flations  at  each 
door,  according  to  the  perfons  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  fudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto  founded  only  a  march, 
or  a  point  of  war,  now  fwelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultati- 
on: The  whole  fabrick  Ihook,  and  the  doors  flew  open.  The  firfl  who 
flepped  forward,  was  a  beautiful  and  blooming  Heroe,  and  as  I  heard 
by  the  murmurs  round  me,  Alexand-er  the  Great.  He  was  conducted 
by  a  crowd  of  Hiftorians.  The  perfon  who  immediately  walked  before 
him,  was  remarkable  for  an  embroidered  garment,  who  not  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  place,  was  conducting  him  to  an  apartment  appoin- 
ted for  the  reception  of  fabulous  Heroes.  The  name  of  this  falfe  guide 
was  Quintus  Curtius.  But  Arrian  and  'Plutarch,  who  knew  better  the 
avenues  of  this  palace,  conducted  him  into  the  great  hall,  and  placed 
him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  firfl:  table.  My  good  Daemon,  that  I  might 
ice  the  whole  ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a  corner  of  this  room,  where 
I  might  perceive  all  that  palled,  without  being  feen  my  felf.  The  next 
who  entered  was  a  charming  Virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man 
that  was  blind.  Under  her  left  arm  flie  bore  a  Harp,  and  en  her  head 
a  Garland.  Alexander,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Homer, 
flood  up  at  his  entrance,  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The  Vir- 
gin, who  it  feems  was  one  of  the  nine  Sillers  that  attended  on  the 
Goddefs  of  Fame,  fmiled  with  an  ineffable  grace  of  their  meeting,  and 

retired. 

Julius  Cafar  was  now  coming  forward  ;  and  though  moil  of  the  Hffio- 
rians  offered  their  fervice  to  introduce  him,  be  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  Conductor  but  himfelf. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely  but  chearful  afpecT, 
and  attended  by  perfons  of  greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this 
occafion.  Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  •  and  Xenophon  on  his  left.  He 
bowed  to  Homer,  and  fat  down  by  him.    It  was  expected  that  Plato 
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would  himfelf  have  taken  a  place  next  to  his  Mafter  Socrates ;  but  on  a 
fudden  there  was  heard  a  great  clamour  of  difputants  at  the  door,  who 
appeared  with  Arijlotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  Philolbpher,  with 
fome  rudenefs,  but  great  ftrength  of  reafon,  convinced  the  whole  table, 
that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due,  and  took  it  accordingly. 

He  had  fcarce  fat  down,  when  the  fame  beautiful  Virgin  that  had  in- 
troduced Homer  brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  entrance, 
and  would  have  excufed  himfelf,  had  not  his  modefty  been  overcome 
by  the  invitation  of  all  who  fat  at  the  table.  His  guide  and  behaviour 
made  me'eafily  conclude  it  was  Virgil.  Cicero  next  appeared,  and  took 
his  place.  He  had  inquired  at  the  door  for  Luccems  to  introduce  him ; 
but  not  finding  him  there,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  attendance  of 
many  other  Writers,  who  all  (except  Sallujl)  appeared  highly  pleafed  with 
the  office. 

We  waited  fome  time  in  expectation  of  the  next  Worthy,  who  came 
in  with  a  great  retinue  of  Hiitorians,  whofe  names  I  could  not  learn, 
molt  of  them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  perfon  thus  conducted, 
who  was  Hannibal,  feemed  much  diiturbed,  and  could  not  forbear  com- 
plaining to  the  board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among  the  Roman 
hiitorians,  who  attempted,  fays  he,  to  carry  me  into  the  fubterraneous 
apartment ;  and  perhaps  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
partiality of  this  Gentleman,  pointing  to  Tolybius,  who  was  the  only  per- 
fon, except  my  own  countrymen,  that  was  willing  to  conduct  me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  feat,  and  Tompey  entered  with  great  digni- 
ty in  his  own  perfon,  and  preceded  by  feveral  Hiitorians.  Luc  an  the 
Poet  was  at  the  head  of  them,  who  obferving  Homer  and  Virgil  at  the 
table,  was  going  to  fit  down  himfelf,  had  not  the  latter  whifpered  him, 
That  whatever  pretence  he  might  othenvife  have  had,  he  forfeited  his 
claim  to  it,  by  coming  in  as  one  of  the  Hiitorians.  Lug  an  was  fo  exaf- 
perated  with  the  repulfe,  that  he  muttered  fomething  to  himfelf,  and  was 
heard  to  fay,  That  fince  he  could  not  have  a  feat  among  them  himfelf,  he 
would  bring  in  one  who  alone  had  more  Merit  than  their  whole  aflembly : 
Upon  which  he  went  to  the  door,  and  brought  in  Cato  of  Vtica.  That 
great  man  approached  the  company  with  fuch  an  air,  that  mowed  he 
contemned  the  honour  which  he  laid  a  claim  to.  Obferving  the  feat  op- 
pofite  to  Cafar  was  vacant,  he  took  poifeflion  of  it ;  and  f poke  two  or 
three  final*  fentences  upon  the  nature  of  Precedency,  which,  according 
to  him,  confifted  not  in  Place,  but  in  intrinfick  Merit ;  to  which  he  ad- 
ded, That  the  moft  virtuous  man,  wherever  he  was  feated,  was  always  at 
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the  upper  end  of  the  table.  Socrates,  who  had  a  great  fpirit  of  Raillery 
with  his  wifdom,  could  not  forbear  fmiling  at  a  virtue  which  took  fo  lit- 
tle pains  to  make  it  felf  agreeable.  Cicero  took  the  occalion  to  make  a 
long  difcourfe  in  praife  of  Cato,  which  he  uttered  with  much  vehemence. 
Cafar  anfwered  with  a  great  deal  of  feeming  temper:  But  as  I  flood  at  a 
great  diftance  from  them,  I  was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they 
laid.  But  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice,  That  in  all  the  difcourfe 
which  palled  at  the  table,  a  word  or  nod  from  Homer  .decided  the  con- 
troverfy. 

After  a  fhort  paufe,  Augujtus  appeared  looking  round  him  with  a  fe- 
rene  and  affable  countenance  upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  ftrove 
among  themfelves  which  of  them  mould  fhow  him  the  greatelt  marks  of 
gratitude  and  refpeci.  Virgil  rofe  from  the  table  to  meet  him ;  and 
though  he  was  an  acceptable  guelt  to  all,  he  appeared  more  fuch  to  the 
Learned,  than  the  Military  Worthies.  The  next  man  aflonifhed  the  whole 
table  with  his  appearance:  he  was  flow,  folemn,  and  filent  in  his  behavi- 
our, and  wore  a  raiment  curioudy  wrought  with  Hieroglyphicks.  As 
he  came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  skirt  of  it, 
and  difcovered  a  Golden  Thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  fight  of  it,  declared 
againfl  keeping  company  with  any  who  were  not  made  of  flefh  and  blood  ; 
and  therefore  delired  'Diogenes  the  Laertian  to  lead  him  to  the  apart- 
ment allotted  for  Fabulous  Heroes,  and  Worthies  of  Dubious  exiftence. 
At  his  going  out,  he  told  them,  That  they  did  not  know  whom  they  dif- 
rniiTed ;  that  he  was  now  'Pythagoras,  the  firft.  of  Philofophers,  and  that 
formerly  he  had  been  a  very  brave  man  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  That  may 
be  very  true,  faid  Socrates-,  but  you  forget  that  you  have  likewife  been 
a  very  great  Harlot  in  your  time.  This  exclufion  made  way  for  Archi- 
.  medes,  who  came  forward  with  a  fcheme  of  Mathematical  figures  in  his 
hand ;  among  which,  I  obferved  a  Cone  or  Cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  defired  my  guide  for  variety  to  lead  me  to  the 
Fabulous  apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  Gorgons,  Chi- 
mera's, and  Centaurs,  with  many  other  Emblematical  figures,  which  I 
wanted  both. time  and  skill  to  unriddle.  The  firft  Table  was  almoft  full. 
At  the  upper  end  fat  Hercules,  leaning  an  arm  upon  his  Club.  On  his 
right  hand  were  Achilles  and  Vly£es,  and  between  them  JEneas.  On 
his  left  were  Hettor,  Thefeus,  and  Jafon.  The  lower  end  had  Orpheus, 
JEfop,  Thalaris,  and  Mufaus.  The  Ufhers  feemed  at  a  lots  for  a  twelfth 
man,  when  methought,  to  my  great  joy  and  furprize,  I  heard  fome  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  mention  I/aac  Bickerfaf:  but  thofe  of  the  upper 
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end  received  it  with  difdain,  and  faid,  If  they  rauft  have  a  Britijh  Wor- 
thy, they  would  have  Robin  Hood. 
"  *  While  I  was  tranfported  with  the  honour  that  was  done  me,  and  burn- 
ing with  envy  againfl  my  Competitor,  I  was  awakened  by  the  noifeof  the 
*  Cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Mons,  I  mould  have 
"  been  very  much  troubled  at  being  thrown  out  of  fo  pleafing  a  vifion  on 
any  other  occafion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change  to  have  my 
thoughts  diverted  from  the  greateft among  the  dead  and  fabulous  Heroes, 
to  the  raoft  famous  among  the  real  and  the  living. 

*  This  loft  paragraph  written  by  Sir  R.  Steele. 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  October  z$. 

When  I  came  home  lafl   night,  my  Servant  delivered  me  the  fol- 
lowing Letter: 

SIR,  OcJob.  %+. 

I  Have  orders  from  Sir  Harry  Qnickfet,  of  Stafford/hire,  Bar.  to  ac- 
quaint you,  That  his  Honour  Sir  Harry  himfelf,  Sir  Giles  Wheel- 
barrow Kt.  Thomas  Rent  free  Efq;  Juftice  of  the  Quorum,  Andrew 
tVindmill  Efq;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Sir  Har- 
ry's Grandfon,  will  wait  upon  you  at  the  hour  of  nine  to  morrow  mor- 
ning, being  Tuefday  the  z^th  of  October,  upon  bufinefs  which  Sir  Har- 
ry will  impart  to  you  by  w'ord*  of  mouth.  I  thought  it  proper  to  ac- 
quaint you  before-hand  fo  many  perfons  of  Quality  came,  that  you 
might  not  be  furprized  therewith.  Which  concludes,  though  by  many 
years  abfence  fince  I  faw  you  at  Stafford,  unknown, 

SIR,  Tour  moft  humble  Servant, 

John  Thrifty. 


u 


I  received  this  mefTage  with  lefs  furprize  than  I  believe  Mr.  Thrifty 
imagined ;  for  I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any  palpitati- 
ons at  their  approach :  But  I  was  in  very  great  concern  how  I  mould  ad- 
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juft  the  Ceremonial,  and  demean  my  felf  to  all  thefe  great  men,  who  per- 
haps had  not  feen  any  thing  above  themfelves  for  thefe  twenty  years  laft 
pail.  I  am  fure  that  is  the  cafe  of  Sir  Harry.  Befides  which,  1  was  fen- 
Jible  that  there  was  a  great  point  in  adjufting  my  behaviour  to  the  fimple 
'Squire,  fo  as  to  give  him  fatisfaclion,  and  not  difoblige  the  Juftice  of  the 
Quorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and  I  had  no  fooner  fet 
Chairs  (by  the  Steward's  Letter)  and  fixed  my  Tea-equipage,  but  I  heard 
a  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered ;  after  which 
followed  a  long  filence,  which  was  broke  at  laft  by,  Sir,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  I  think  I  know  better:  and  another  voice,  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles 

I  looked  out  from  my  window,  and  faw  the  good  company  all  with  their 
hats  oft,  and  arms  fpread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  After  many 
offers,  they  entered  with  much  folemnity,  in  the  Order  Mr.  Thrifty  was 
fo  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me.  But  they  are  now  got  to  my  Cham- 
ber-door, and  I  faw  my  old  friend  Sir  Harry  enter.  I  met  him  with  all 
the  refpeft  due  to  fo  reverend  a  Vegetable;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  is 
my  fenfe  of  a  Perfon  who  remains  idle  in  the  fame  place  for  half  a  Cen- 
tury. I  got  him  with  great  fuccefs  into  his  Chair  by  the  fire,  without 
throwing  down  any  of  my  Cups.  The  Knight-batchelor  told  me,  he  had 
a  great  refpecl  for  my  whole  family,  and  would,  with  my  leave,  place 
himfelf  next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whofe  right  hand  he  had  fat  at  every  Quar- 
ter-feflions  this  thirty  years,  unlefs  he  was  fick.  The  Steward  in  the 
rear  whifpered  the  young  Templer,  That  is  true  to  my  knowledge. 
1  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  flood  Cheek  by  Jole,  to  defire  the  'Squire 
to  fit  down  before  the  Juftice  of  the  Quorum,  to  the  no  fmall  fatisfacli- 
on  of  the  former,  and  refentment  of  the  latter :  But  I  faw  my  error  too 
late,  and  got  them  as  foon  as  I  could  into  their  feats.  Well,  faid  I,  Gen- 
tlemen, after  I  have  told  you  how  glad  I  am  of  this  great  honour,  I  am 
to  defire  you  to  drink  a  difh  of  Tea.  They  anfwered  one  and  all,  That 
they  never  drank  Tea  in  a  morning.  Not  in  a  morning,  faid  I!  flaring 
round  me.  Upon  which  the  pert  Jackanapes  Nick  Doubt  tipped  me  the 
wink,  and  put  out  his  tongue  at  his  Grandfather.  Here  followed  a  pro- 
found filence,  when  the  Steward  in  his  boots  and  whip  propofed,  That 
we  fliould  adjourn  to  fome  Publick-houfe,  where  every  body  might  call 
for  what  they  pleafed,  and  enter  upon  the  bufinefs.  We  all  flood  up  in 
an  inflant,  and  Sir  Harry  filed  off  from  the  left  very  difcreetly,  counter- 
marching behind  the  chairs  towards  the  door:  After  him,  Sir  Giles  in 
the  fame  manner.    The  fimple  'Squire  made  a  fudden  flart  to  follow ;  but 
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the  Juflice  of  the  Quorum  whipped  between  upon  the  {land  of  the  flairs. 
A  maid  going  up  with  coals  made  us  halt,  and  put  us  into  fuch  confuii- 
on,  that  we  Itood  all  in  a  heap,  without  any  vilible  poflibility  of  reco- 
vering our  order :  For  the  young  Jackanapes  feemed  to  make  a  jeft  of 
this  matter,  and  had  fo  contrived,  by  prefling  amongit  us  under 
pretence  of  making  way,  that  his  Grandfather  was  got  into  the 
middle,  and  he  knew  no  body  was  of  quality  to  flir  a  ftep,  till  Sir  Har- 
ry moved  firfl.  We  were  fixed  in  this  perplexity  for  fome  time,  till 
we  heard  a  very  loud  noife  in  the  flreet ;  and  Sir  Harry  asking  what 
it  was,  I,  to  make  them  move,  faid  it  was  Fire.  Upon  this,  all  ran 
down  as  fafl  as  they  could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  till  we  got 
into  the  flreet,  where  we  drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off 
down  Sheer-Lane,  the  impertinent  Templer  driving  us  before  him,  as  in 
a  firing,  and  pointing  to  his  acquaintance  who  pafled  by. 

I  mull  confefs,  I  love  to  ufe  people  according  to  their  own  fenfe  of 
good  breeding,  and  therefore  whipped  in  between  the  Juflice  and  the 
fimple  'Squire.  He  could  not  properly  take  this  ill  ;  but  I  over-heard 
him  whifper  the  Steward,  That  he  thought  it  hard  that  a  common  Con- 
jurer mould  take  place  of  him,  though  an  elder  'Squire.  In  this  order 
we  marched  down  Sheer-Lane,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodge. 
When  we  came  to  Temple-Bar,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Giles  got  over  ;  but 
a  run  of  Coaches  kept  the  reft  of  us  on  this  fide  the  ftreet :  However  we 
all  at  laft  landed,  and  drew  up  in  very  good  order  before  Ben.  Too  He's 
mop,  who  favoured  our  rallying  with  great  humanity.  From  hence  we 
proceeded  again,  till  we  came  to  T>ick\  Coffee-houfe,  where  I  defigned 
to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty,  and  took  up  the 
flreet  upon  the  fame  ceremony.  We  proceeded  through  the  entry,  and 
were  fo  necefTarily  kept  in  order  by  the  lituation,  that  we  were  now 
got  into  the  Coffee-houfe  it  fe>f,  where,  as  foon  as  we  arrived,  we  re- 
peated our  civilities  to  each  other  ;  after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the 
high  table,  which  has  an  afcent  to  it  inclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  whole  houfe  was  alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of  pcrfons  of  {o 
much  flate  and  ruflicity.  Sir  Harry  called  for  a  Mug  of  Ale,  and  Dyers 
Letter.  The  Boy  brought  the  Ale  in  an  inflant ;  but  faid,  they  did  not 
take  in  the  Letter.  No!  (fays  Sir  Harry,)  Then  take  back  your  Mug  ; 
we  are  like  indeed  to  have  good  liquor  at  this  houfe.  Here  the  Tem- 
pler tipped  me  a  fecond  wink,  and  if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave  upon 
him,  I  found  he  was  difpofed  to  be  very  familiar  with  me.  In  l'hort,  I 
obierved  after  a  long  paufe,  that  the  Gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter 

D  d  %  upon 
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upon  bufinefs  till  after  their  morning-draught,  for  which  reafon  I  called 
for  a  Bottle  of  Mum ;  and  finding  that  had  no  effed  upon  them,  I  order- 
ed a  fecond,  and  a  third :  After  which,  Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me, 
and  told  me  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  place  was  too  publick  for  bufinefs ; 
but  he  would  call  upon  me  again  to  morrow-morning  at  my  own  lodg- 
ings, and  bring  fome  more  friends  with  him.  * 

*  Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjifted  in  this  paper. 


N°  88.     Tuefday->  November  i.     1709. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  October  31. 

. 1  was  this  morning  awaked  by  a  fudden  fhake  of  the  houfe ;  and 

as  fqon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  my  conlternation,  I  felt   another, 
which  was  followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  fame  convul- 
fion.     I  got  up  as  fall  as  poilible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and  fnatched  up  my 
hat,  when  my  Landlady  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  That  the  Gentle- 
woman of  the  next  houfe  begged  me  to  ftep  thither ;  for  that  a  Lodger 
ihe  had  taken  in  was  run  mad,  and  fhe  delired  my  advice ;   as  indeed 
every  body  in  the  whole  Lane  does  upon  important  occafions.    I  am  not 
like  fome  Artiits,  fawcy,  becaufe  I  can  be  beneficial,  but  went  immedi- 
ately.    Our  neighbour  told  us,  Ihe  had  the  day  before  let  her  fecond 
floor  to  a  very  genteel  youngifh  Man,  who  told  her,  he  kept  extraordi- 
nary good  hours,  and  was  generally  at  home  molt  part  of  the  morning 
and  evening  at  fludy ;   but  that  this  morning  he  had  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther made  this  extravagant  noife  which  we  then  heard.     I  went  up  flairs 
with  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  Rapier,    and  approached  this  new 
Lodger's  door.    I  looked  in  at  the  key-hole,  and  there  I  faw  a  well- 
made  man  look  with  great  attention  on  a  book,  and  on  a  fudden,  jump 
into  the  air  fo  high,  that  his  head  almoft  touched  the  Cieling.    He  came 
clown  fafe  on  his  right  foot,  and  again  flew  up  alighting  on  his  left;  then 
looked  again  at  his  book,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  fuch 
a  quivering  motion,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  fhakcd  it  off.     He 
ufed  the  left  after  the  fame  manner  ;  when  on  a  fudden,  to  my  great  fur- 
prize,  he  (looped  himfelf  incredibly  low,  and  turned  gently  on  his  toes. 

After 
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After  this  circular  motion,  he  continued  bent  in  that  humble  poflure  for 
fome  time,  looking  on  his  book.     After  this,  he  recovered  himfelf  with 
a  fudden  fpring,  and  flew  round  the  room  in  all  the  violence  and  difor- 
der  imaginable,  till  he  made  a  full  paufe  for  want  of  breath.     In  this  in- 
terim my  woman  asked  what  I  thought:   I  whifpered,   That  I  thought 
this  learned  perfon  an  Enthufiaft,  who  poffibly  had  his  firlt  education  in 
the  Peripatetick  way,  which  was  a  fed  of  Philolbphers  who  always  fludied 
when  walking.     But  obferving  him  much  out  of  breath,    I  thought  it 
the  beft  time  to  mailer  him  if  he  were  difordered,  and  knocked  at  his 
door.     I  was  furprized  to  find  him  open  it,  and  fay  with  great  Civility, 
and  good  Mien,  That  he  hoped  he  had  not  diflurbed  us      I  believed 
him  in  a  lucid,  interval,  and  defired  he  would  pleafe  to  let  me  fee  his  book. 
He  did  fo,  fmiling.    I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,   and  therefore 
asked  in  what  language  it  was  writ.     He  faid,  It  was  one  he  fludied 
with  great  application ;  but  it  was  his  profeffion  to  teach  it,    and  could 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  confideration.     I  anlwered, 
That  I  hoped  he  would  hereafter  keep  his  Thoughts  to  himfelf;    for 
his  meditation  this  morning  had  cofl  me  three  Coffee  dirties,  and  a  clean 
Pipe.     He  feemed  concerned  at  that,  and  told  me,  he  was  a  Dancing- 
mafter,   and  had  been  reading  a  Dance  or  two   before  he  went   out, 
which    had    been   written   by    one    who    taught  at   an  Academy    in 
France.    He  obferved  me  at  a  fland,  and  went  on  to  inform  me,  That 
now  articulate  motions,  as  well  as  founds,    were  exprelied   by  proper 
characters ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  to  communicate  a 
Dance  by  a  Letter.     I  befeeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground- 
room,  for  that  otherwife  it  would  be  impofRble  for  an  Artifl  of  any  o- 
ther  kind  to  live  near  him  ;  and  that  I  was  fure,  feveral  of  his  Thoughts 
this  morning  would  have  fhaken  my  Spectacles  off  my  nofe,  had  I  been 
my  felf  at  Study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  Virtuofo,  and  returned  to  my  chamber, 
meditating  on  the  various  occupations  of  rational  creatures. 


Saturday^ 
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N°  90.    .  Saturday,  November  5.     1709. 


■Amoto  qu<eramus  fer'ia  ludo.  Hor, 


THE  joining  of  pleafure  and  pain  together  in  fuch  devices, 

•feems  to  me  the  only  pointed  thought  I  ever  read  which  is  natu1- 
ral  ;  and  it  muft  have  proceeded  from  its  being  the  univerfal  fenfe 
and  experience  of  mankind,  that  they  have  all  fpoken  of  it  in  the  fame 
manner.  I  have  in  my  own  reading  remarked  an  hundred  and  three  Epi- 
grams, fifty  Odes,  and  ninety  one  Sentences,  tending  to  this  fole  pur- 
pofe. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  Paffion  which  does  produce  fuch  con- 
trary effects  in  fo  great  a  degree:  But  this  may  be  faid  for  Love,  that  if 
you  ftrike  it  out  of  the  foul,  life  would  be  iniipid,  and  our  Being  but 
half  animated.     Humane  Nature  would  fink  into  deadnefs  and  lethargy, 
if  not  quickned  with  fome  active  principle  ;  and  as  for  all  others,  whe- 
ther Ambition,  Envy,  or  Avarice,  which  are  apt  to  poffefs  the  mind  in 
the  abfence  of  this  paffion,    it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  have  greater 
pains,  without  the  compenfation  of  fuch  exquifite  pleafures  as  thole  we 
rind  in  Love.     The  great  skill  is  to  heighten  the  fatisfactions,  and  dead- 
en the  forrows  of  it,  which  has  been  the  end  of  many  of  my  labours, 
and  fhall  continue  to  be  fo  for  the  fervice  of  the  world  in  general,   and 
in  particular  of  the  Fair  Sex,  who  are  always  the  beft  or  the  worft  part 
of  it.     It  is  pity  that  a  paffion,  which  has  in  it  a  capacity  of  making  life 
happy,  ihould  not  be  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  advantage.     Reafon,  Pru- 
dence, and  Good-nature,  rightly  applyed,  can  throughly  accomplifli  this 
great  end,  provided  they  have  always  a  real  and  conitant  Love  to  work 
upon.     But  this  fubjecl:  I  fhall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  Hiftory  of  my 
married  Sifter;  and  in  the  mean  time  fhall  conclude  my  reflection  on 
the    pains   and   pleafures  which  attend  this    paffion    with   one    of  the 
fineft  Allegories  which  I  think  I  have  ever  read.   »It  is  invented  by  the 
divine  T/ato,  and  to  fhow  the  opinion  he  himfelf  had  of  it,  afcribed  by 
him  to   his  admired    Socrates,    whom    he    reprefents    as    difcourfing 

with 
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with  his  friends,  and  giving  the  Hiftory  of  Love  in  the  following 
manner  : 

At  the  birth  of  Beauty  (fays  he)  there  was  a  great  feaft  made,  and  ma- 
ny guefts  invited :  Among  the  reft,  was  the  God  Plenty,  who  was  the 
fon  of  the  Goddefs  Prudence,  and  inherited  many  of  his  Mother's  vir- 
tues. After  a  full  entertainment,  he  retired  into  the  Garden  of  Jupiter, 
which  was  hung  with  a  great  variety  of  Ambrofial  fruits,  and  feems  to 
have  been  a  very  proper  retreat  for  fuch  a  gueft.  In  the  mean  time  an 
unhappy  Female,  called  "Poverty,  having  heard  of  this  great  feaft,  repaired 
to  it  in  hopes  of  finding  relief.  The  firft  place  flie  lights  upon  was  'Jupi- 
ter's Garden,  which  generally  ftands  open  to  people  of  all  conditions. 
Poverty  enters,  and  by  chance  finds  the  God  Plenty  afleep  in  it.  She 
was  immediately  fired  with  his  charms,  laid  her  felf  down  by  his  fide, 
and  managed  matters  fo  well  that  file  conceived  a  child  by  him.  The 
world  was  very  much  in  fufpence  upon  the  occafion,  and  could  not  ima- 
gine to  themfelves  what  would  be  the  nature  of  an  Infant  that  was  to 
have  its  Original  from  two  fuch  Parents.  At  the  laft,  the  Child  appears ; 
and  who  fhould  it  be  but  Love.  This  Infant  grew  up,  and  proved  in  all 
his  behaviour  what  he  really  was,  a  compound  of  oppofite  Beings.  As 
he  is  the  Son  of  Plenty,  (who  was  the  Off-fpring  of  Prudence)  he  isfub- 
tle,  intriguing,  full  of  ftratagems  and  devices ;  as  the  Son  of  Poverty, 
he  is  fawning,  begging,  ferenading,  delighting  to  lie  at  a  threfhold,  or  be- 
neath a  window.  By  the  Father  he  is  audacious,  full  of  hopes,  confci- 
ous  of  merit,  and  therefore  quick  of  refentment :  By  the  Mother,  he  is 
doubtful,  timorous,  mean-fpirited,  fearful  of  offending,  and  abjeft  in  fub- 
miflions.  In  the  fame  hour  you  may  fee  him  tranfported  with  raptures, 
talking  of  immortal  pleafures,  and  appearing  fatisfied  as  a  God ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  as  the  mortal  Mother  prevails  in  his  compofition,  you  be- 
hold him  pining,  languifhing,  defpairing,  dying. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  Fables,  Allegories,  and 
the  like  inventions,  which  the  politeft  and  the  beft  inftruftors  of  man- 
kind have  always  made  ufe  of:  They  take  off  from  the  feverity  of  inftru- 
clion,  and  inforce  it  at  the  fame  time  that  they  conceal  it :  The  fuppofing 
Love  to  be  conceived  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Beauty,  the  paren- 
tage of  Plenty,  and  theinconfiftency  of  this  paffion  with  its  felf  fo  naturally 
derived  to  it,  are  great  maiter-ftrokes  in  this  Fable ;  and  if  they  fell  into 
good  hands,  might  furnifh  out  a  more  pleafing  Canto  than  any  in  Spencer. 

Saturday, 
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N°  93.    Saturday^  Nov-  12.     1709. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  Believe  this  is  the  fir  ft  Letter  that  was  ever  fent  you  from  the  mid- 
dle Region,  where  I  am  at  this  pre  fent  writing.  Not  to  keep  you  in 
fufpence,  it  comes  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  higheft  mountain  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  I  am  now  Jbivering  among  the  eternal  Frofts  and  Snows. 
I  ca?i  fcarce  forbear  dating  it  in  December,  though  they  call  it  the  fir  ft  of 
Augnrt  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  affiire  you,  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
Ink  from  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the  'Dog-day s.  I  am  here  entertained 
:cith  the  prettieft  variety  of  Snow-pro fpetts  that  you  can  imagine,  and 
have  fever al pits  of  it  before  me  that  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  moun- 
tain itfelf;  for  in  this  country,  it  is  as  lofting  as  Marble.  I  am  now  up- 
on a  (pot  of  it,  which  they  tell  me  fell  about  the  reign  0/Charlemain  or  King 
Pepin.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  country  ate  as  great  Curiofities  as  the 
country  itfelf:  They  generally  hire  them fe  Ives  out  in  their  youth,  and  if 
they  are  Mufquet-proof  till  about  fifty,  they  bring  home  the  mouy  they  have 
got,  and  the  limbs  they  have  left,  to  pafs  the  reft  of  their  time  among  their 
native  mountains.  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is  come  ojf 
with  the  lofs  of  an  Eye  only,  told  me  by  way  of  boaft,  That  there  were 
now /even  wooden  legs  in  his  family;  and  that  for  thefe  Four  generations, 
there  had  not  been  one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body  with  him  to 
the  grave.  I  believe  you  will  think  the  Style  of  this  Letter  a  little  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  the  Rehearfal  will  tell  you,  that  People  in  clouds  mull 
not  be  confined  to  fpeak  fenfe ;  and  I  hope  we  that  are  above  them  may 
'.aim  the  fame  privilege.     Wherever  I  am,  I  /hall  always  be, 

SIR,  Your  molt  Obedient, 

Moft  Humble  Servant. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  n. 

I  had  feveral  Hints  and  Advertifements  from  unknown  hands,  that  fome, 
~  fh  care  enemies  to  my  Labours,  defign  to  demand  the  fafhionable  way 

of 
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of  Satisfaction  for  the  diflurbance  my  Lucubrations  have  given  them.  I 
confefs,  as  things  now  Hand,  I  do  not  know  how  to  deny  fuch  Inviters, 
and  am  preparing  my  felf  accordingly:  I  have  bought  Pumps  and  Files, 
and  am  every  morning  practiling  in  my  chamber.  My  neighbour,  the 
Dancing-matter,  has  demanded  of  me,  Why  I  take  this  liberty,  lince  I 
would  not  allow  it  him?  But  I  anfwered,  His  was  an  act  of  an  Indifferent 
nature,  and  mine  of  Neceflity.  My  late  treatifes  againfl  Duels  have  fo 
far  dilbbliged  the  fraternity  of  the  noble  Science  of  Defence,  that  I  can 
get  none  of  them  to  fhow  me  fo  much  as  one  Pafs.  I  am  therefore  obli- 
ged to  learn  by  Book,  and  have  accordingly  feveral  volumes,  wherein  all 
the  Poftures  are  exactly  delineated.  I  mutt  confefs,  I  am  fliy  of  letting 
people  fee  me  at  this  exercife,  becaufe  of  my  flannel  waftcoat,  and  my 
Spectacles,  which  I  am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  better  to  obferve  the  poflure 
of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  Chamber- walls,  drawn  at  full  length,  the  figures  of  all 
forts  of  men,  from  eight  foot  to  three  foot  two  inches.  Within  this 
height  I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great  Britain  are  compre- 
hended. But  as  I  pufh,  I  make  allowances  for  my  being  of  a  lank  and 
fpare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in  every  figure  my  own  dimenlions; 
for  I  (corn  to  rob  any  man  of  his  life  or  to  take  advantage  of  his  breadth: 
Therefore  I  prefs  purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  Nofe,  and  take  no  more 
of  him  to  affault,  than  he  has  of  me :  For  to  fpeak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  to  the  right  or  left,  whether  it  be  in 
Carte  or  in  Tierce,  beyond  the  dimenfions  of  the  faid  lean  fellow's  own 
breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  fuch  a  murder  as  is  below  a  Gentle- 
man to  commit.  As  I  am  fpare,  I  am  alfo  very  tall,  and  behave  my  felf 
with  relation  to  that  advantage  with  the  fame  Punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  ftoop  or  Hand,  according  to  the  ftature  of  my  adverfary.  I  mufl  con- 
fefs, I  have  had  great  fuccefs  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round 
the  room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  receiving  the  lealt  hurt,  except  a  lit- 
tle fcratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pulhing  at  one  at  the  lower  end  of 
my  chamber;  but  I  recovered  fo  quick,  and  jumped  fo  nimbly  into  my 
Guard,  that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt  me.  It  is  con- 
felled,  I  have  writ  againfl:  Duels  with  fome  warmth ;  but  in  all  my  dif- 
courfes,  I  have  not  ever  faid,  that  I  knew  how  a  Gentleman  could  avoid  a 
Duel  if  he  were  provoked  to  it;  and  fince  that  Cuftom  is  now  become  a 
Law,  I  know  nothing  but  the  Legiflative  power,  with  new  animadveril- 
onsupon  it,  can  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  Challenges,  though  we  are 
afterwards  hanged  for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at  prefent.  As  things 
Voj,.  H.  E  e  Tand, 
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Hand,  I  fhall  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  I  fhall  be  fo  far  from  taking 
ill  Words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  Looks.  I  therefore  warn  all  young  hot 
fellows,  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neighbours ;  for 
if  they  flare  at  me  with  their  Hats  cocked  higher  than  other  people,  I 
won't  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people  in  general  to  look  kind- 
ly at  me;  for  I'll  bear  no  frowns,  even  from  Ladies;  and  if  any  Woman 
pretends  to  look  fcornfully  at  me,  I  fhall  demand  fatisfacfion  of  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  Mafculine  Gender. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjifted  in  this  paper. 


N°  97.     Tuefday^  November  22.  1709. 


Mud  maxime  varum  genus  eji  eorumy  qui  ant  excellente  mgenh 
magmtudme,  aut  pneclara  eruditione  atque  doclrma,  aut  utra- 
que  re  ornati,  Spatium  de  hberandi  habuerunt^  quern  pottjjl- 
mum  vita  curfum  fequ'i  vellent.  Tull.  Offic. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  November  21. 

HAving  fwept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  one  of  my  late  papers,  and 
brought  a  great  deflrudion  upon  my  own  Species,  I  mufl  endea- 
vour in  this  to  raife  frefh  recruits,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  fupply  the 
places  of  the  unborn  and  the  deceafed.  It  is  faid  of  Xerxes,  That  when 
he  flood  upon  a  hill,  and  faw  the  whole  country  round  him  covered  with 
his  army,  he  burfl  out  in  tears,  to  think  that  not  one  of  that  multitude 
would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  after.  For  my  part,  when  I  take  a 
furvey  of  this  populous  City,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  weeping,  to  fee  how 
few  of  its  Inhabitants  are  now  living.  It  was  with  this  thought  that  I 
drew  up  my  laft  Bill  of  Mortality,  and  endeavoured  to  fet  out  in  it  the 
great  number  of  perfons  who  have  perifhed  by  a  diftemper  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Idlenefs)  which  has  long  raged  in  the  world,  and 

dellroys 
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deilroys  more  in  every  great  town  than  the  Plague  has  done  at  'Dantzick. 
To  repair  the  mifchief  it  has  done,  and  Hock  the  world  with  a  better 
race  of  mortals,  I  have  more  hopes  of  bringing  to  life  thofe  that  are 
young,  than  of  reviving  thofe  that  are  old.  For  which  reafon,  I  mall 
here  let  down  that  noble  Allegory  which  was  written  by  an  old  Author 
called  Trodicus,  but  recommended  and  embellilhed  by  Socrates.  It  is 
the  defcription  of  Virtue  and  Tleafure,  making  their  court  to  Hercules 
under  the  appearances  of  two  beautiful  Women. 

When  Hercules,  fays  the  divine  Moralift,  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth 
in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  confider  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to 
purfue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  Defart,  where  the  filence  and  folitude 
of  the  place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations.    As  he  was  mufing  on 
his  prefent  condition,  and  very  much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the  ltate 
of  life  he  fhould  chufe,  he  faw  two  women  of  a  larger  llature  than  ordi- 
nary approaching  towards  him.     One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  Air,  and 
graceful  Deportment;  her  Beauty  was  natural  and  eafie,  her  Perfon  clean 
and  unfpotted,  her  Eyes  call  towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable  re- 
ferve,  her  Motion  and  Behaviour  full  of  Modelty,  and  her  Raiment  as 
white  as  fnow.    The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  Health  and  Floridnefs  in 
her  countenance,  which  flie  had  helped  with  an  Artificial  white  and  red» 
and  endeavoured  to  appear  more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  Mien, 
by  a  mixture  of  Affectation  in  all  her  geitures.     She  had  a  wonderful 
Confidence  and  AfTurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  Variety  of  colours  in 
her  drefs  that  Ihe  thought  were  the  moll  proper  to  fliow  her  complexion 
to  an  advantage.     She  call  her  eyes  upon  her  felf,  then  turned  them  on 
thofe  that  were  prefent,  to  fee  how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on 
the  figure  lhe  made  in  her  own  fhadow.     Upon  her  nearer  approach  to 
'Hercules,  lhe  Hepped  before  the  other  Lady,  (who  came  forward  with  a 
regular  compofed  carriage)  and  running  up  to  him,  accolted  him  after 
the  following  manner. 

My  dear  Hercules,  (fays  lhe)  I  find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your 
own  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you  ought  to  chufe:  Be  my 
friend,  and  follow  me;  I'll  lead  you  into  the  poilelfion  of  Pleafure,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  Pain,  and  remove  you  from  all  the  noife  and  difquie- 
tude  of  Bufinefs.  The  affairs  of  either  War  or  Peace  lhall  have  no  power 
to  dillurb  you.  Your  whole  employment  lhall  be  to  make  your  life  ea- 
■fie,  and  to  entertain  every  Senfe  with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptu- 
ous Tables,  Beds  of  Rofes,  Clouds  of  Perfumes,  Conforts  of  Mufick, 
Crowds  of  Beauties,  are  all  in  a  readinefs  to  receive  you.     Come  along 
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with  me  into  this  Region  of  delights,  this  World  of  pleafure,  and  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  Care,  to  Pain,  to  Bufinefs — 

Hercules  hearing  the  Lady  talk  after  this  manner,  defired  to  know  her 
Name ;  to  which  She  anfwered,  My  Friends,  and  thofe  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  me,  call  me  Happinefs-,  but  my  Enemies,  and  thofe  who 
would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of  Tleafure. 

By  this  time  the  other  Lady  was  come  up,  who  addreSTed  her  felf  to 
the  young  Heroe  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Hercules  (fays  ihe)  I  offer  my  felf  to  you,  becaufe  I  know  you  are  de- 
scended from  the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  defcent  by  your  love  to 
virtue,  and  application  to  the  itudies  proper  for  your  age.  This  makes 
me  hope  you  will  gain  both  for  your  felf  and  me  an  immortal  reputation. 
But  before  I  invite  you  into  my  Society  and  Friendihip,  I  will  be  open 
and  fincere  with  you,  and  mult  lay  down  this  as  an  eitabliShed  truth, 
That  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  be  purchafed  without 
pains  and  labour.  The  Gods  have  fet  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble 
pleafure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  you  muff  be  at  the 
pains  of  worshipping  him  ;  if  the  friendship  of  good  men,  you  muff  ftudy 
to  oblige  them ;  if  you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country,  you  mult  take 
care  to  ferve  it.  In  Short,  if  you  would  be  eminent  in  War  or  Peace,  you 
muff  become  mafter  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make  you  fo.  Thefe 
are  the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  I  can  propofe  Happinefs. 

The  Goddefs  of  Tleafure  here  broke  in  upon  her  difcourfe :  You 
fee  (faid  She)  Hercules,  by  her  own  confeflion,  the  way  to  her  pleafure 
is  long  and  difficult,  whereas  that  which  I  propofe  is  Short  and  eafie. 

Alas !  (faid  the  other  Lady,  whofe  vifage  glowed  with  a  pailion,  made 
np  of  fcorn  and  pity)  What  are  the  pleafures  you  propofe  ?  To  eat  before 
you  are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirfl,  deep  before  you  are  tired, 
to  gratifie  appetites  before  they  are  raifed,  and  raife  fuch  appetites  as  na- 
ture never  planted.  You  never  heard  the  moil  delicious  mulick,  which  is 
the  praife  of  one's  felf;  nor  faw  the  moil  beautiful  objeft,  which  is  the 
work  of  one's  own  hands.  Your  Votaries  pafs  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleafures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguiSh,  tor- 
ment, and  remorfe  for  old  age.  As  for  me,  I  am  the  Friend  of  Gods 
and  of  good  Men,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the  Artizan,  an 
houfhold  guardian  to  the  Fathers  of  Families,  a  patron  and  protector 
of  Servants,  and  aSTociate  in  all  true  and  generous  Friendships. 
The  Banquets  of  my  Votaries  are  never  coftly,  but  always  delici- 
ous ;   for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger 
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and  thirft.  Their  {lumbers  are  found,  and  their  wakings  chcarful. 
My  young  men  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  themfelves  praifcd  by 
thofe  who  are  in  years ;  and  thofe  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured 
by  thofe  who  are  young.  In  a  word,  my  followers  are  favoured  by  the 
gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaintance,  efteemed  by  their  country,  and 
(after  the  clofe  of  their  labours)  honoured  by  pofterity. 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  Heroe,  to  which  of  thefe  two 
Ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart ;  and  I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this  will 
do  him  the  juflice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  Speeches  of  thefe  Ladies,  as  containing  in  them 
the  chief  arguments  for  a  life  of  Virtue,  or  a  life  of  Pleafure,  that  could 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  an  Heathen ;  but  am  particularly  pleafed  with 
the  different  figures  he  gives  the  two  GoddefTes.  Our  modern  Authors 
have  reprefented  Tleafure  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  ending  in 
fnakes  and  monflers :  Here  fhe  appears  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty, 
though  they  are  all  falfe  and  borrowed  ;  and  by  that  means,  compofes  a 
Vifion  entirely  natural  and  pleafing. 

I  have  tranflated  this  Allegory  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  Great 
Britain;  and  particularly  of  thofe  who  are  ftill  in  the  deplorable  Hate  of 
Non-exiftence,  and  whom  I  mofl  earneflly  intreat  to  come  into  the 
world.  Let  my  Embrio's  mow  the  leaf!  inclination  to  any  fingle  virtue, 
and  I  fhall  allow  it  to  be  a  ftruggling  towards  birth.  I  do  not  expert  of 
them,  that,  like  the  Heroe  in  the  foregoing  ftory,  they  fhould  go  about 
as  foon  as  they  are  born,  with  a  Club  in  their  hands,  and  a  Lion's  skin  on 
their  moulders,  to  root  out  Monflers,  and  deflroy  Tyrants;  but,  as  the 
finefl  Author  of  all  antiquity  has  faid  upon  this  very  occafion,  Though  a  man 
has  not  the  abilities  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  in  the  mofl  mining  parts  of  a 
great  character,  he  has  certainly  the  capacity  of  being  jufl,  faithful,  mo- 
dell,  and  temperate. 
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Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturma  regna.  Virg. 


Sheer-Lane,  November  x8. 

IWas  laft  week  taking  a  folitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lincolns-Inn, 
(a  favour  that  is  indulged  me  by  feveral  of  the  Benchers  who  are  my 
intimate  friends,  and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neighbourhood) 
when,  according  to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who  have  made  but  lit- 
tle progrefs  in  the  advancement  of  their  fortune  or  their  fame,  I  was  re- 
pining at  the  fudden  rife  of  many  perfons  who  are  my  Juniors,  and  in- 
deed at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  honour,  and  all  other  bleffings 
of  life.  I  was  loft  in  this  thought  when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and 
drew  my  mind  into  a  far  more  agreeable  contemplation.  The  Heaven 
above  me  appeared  in  all  its  glories,  and  prefented  me  with  fuch  an  He- 
mifphere  of  Stars,  as  made  the  moft  agreeable  profpeft  imaginable  to  one 
who  delights  in  the  ftudy  of  Nature.  It  happened  to  be  a  freezing  night, 
which  had  purified  the  whole  body  of  air  into  fuch  a  bright  tranfparent 
TEther,  as  made  every  Conftellation  vifible;  and  at  the  fame  time  gave 
fuch  a  particular  glowing  to  the  Stars,  that  I  thought  it  theRicheft  Sky  I 
had  ever  feen.  i  could  not  behold  a  fcene  fo  wonderfully  adorned  and 
lighted  up,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expreilion)  without  fuitable  meditati- 
ons on  the  Author  of  fuch  illuftrious  and  amazing  objefts.  For  on  thefe 
occafions,  Philofophyfuggefts  motives  to  Religion,  and  Religion  adds  plea- 
fures  to  Philofophy. 

As  foon  as  I  had  recovered  my  ufual  temper  and  ferenity  of  Soul,  I 
retired  to  my  lodgings  with  the  fatisfaclion  of  having  pafled  away  a  few 
hours  in  the  proper  employments  of  a  Reafonable  creature,  and  promifing 
my  felf  that  my  {lumbers  would  be  fweet.  I  no  fooner  fell  into  them, 
but  I  dreamed  a  Dream,  or  faw  a  Vifion  (for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it) 
that  feemed  to  rife  out  of  my  evening- meditation,  and  had  fomething  in 
it  fo  folemn  and  ferious,  that  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  it ;  though 
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I  muft  confefs,  the  wildnefs  of  imagination  'which  in  a  dream  is  always 
loofe  and  irregular)  difcovers  it  felf  too  much  in  feveral  parts  of  it. 

Methoughts  I  faw  the  azure  Sky  diverlificd  with  the  fame  glorious 
Luminaries  which  had  entertained  me  a  little  before  I  fell  afleep.    I  was 
looking  very  attentively  on  that  Sign  in  the  Heavens  which  is  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Balance,  whenonafuddenthere  appeared  in  it  an  extraor- 
dinary light,  as  if  the  Sun  mould  rife  at  Midnight.     By  its  increafing  in 
breadth  and  luflre,  I  foon  found  that  it  approached  towards  the  <. 
and  at  length  could  difcern  fomething  like  a  Shadow  hovering  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  Glory,  which  in  a  little  time  after  I  diftindly  perceived 
to  be  the  figure  of  a  Woman.    I  fancied  at  firft  it  might  have  been  the 
Angel  or  Intelligence  that  guided  the  Conftellation  from  which  it  de- 
fcended ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  I  faw  about  her  all  the  Emblems  with 
which  the  Goddefs  of  Juftice   is  ufually  defcribed.     Her  Countenance 
was  unfpeakably  awful  and  majeflick,  but  exquifitely  beautiful   to  thofe 
whofe  eyes  were  flrong  enough  to  behold  it ;  her  Smiles  tranfported  with 
rapture,  her  Frowns  terrified  to  defpair.     She  held  in  her  hand  a  Mirror, 
endowed  with  the  fame  qualities  as  that  which  the  Painters  put  into  the 
hand  of  Truth. 

There  itreamed  from  it  a  light,  which  diflinguiihed  it  felf  from  all  the 
fplendors  that  furrounded  her,  more  than  a  flafh  of  lightning  mines  in 
the  midft  of  day-light.  As  me  moved  it  in  her  hand,  it  brightened  the 
Heavens,  the  Air,  or  the  Earth.  When  me  had  defcended  lb  low  as  to 
be  feen  and  heard  by  mortals,  to  make  the  pomp  of  her  appearance  more 
fupportable,  me  threw  Darknefs  and  Clouds  about  her,  that  tempered  the 
light  into  a  thoufand  beautiful  ihadesand  colours,  and  multiplied  that  luflre, 
which  was  before  too  ftrong  and  dazling,  into  a  variety  of  milder  glories. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  in  an  alarm,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
it  gathered  together  upon  a  fpacious  plain ;  fo  that  I  feemed  to  have  all 
the  Species  before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  Clouds,  decla- 
ring the  Intention  of  this  vifit,  which  was  to  reftore  and  appropriate  to 
every  one  living  what  was  his  due.  The  Fear  and  Hope,  Joy  and  Sor- 
row, which  appeared  in  that  great  AfTembly  after  this  folemn  declaration, 
are  not  to  be  expreffed.  The  firft  Edid  was  then  pronounced, 
That  all  Titles  and  Claims  to  Riches  and  Eflates,  or  to  any  part 
of  them,  Jhould  be  immediately  vejled  in  the  rightful  o-jvner.  Up- 
on this,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  held  up  the  inflruments  of 
their  tenure,  whether  in  parchment,  paper,  wax,  or  any  other  form  of 
conveyance ;  and  as  the  Goddefs  moved  the  Mirror  of  Truth  which  flie 
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held  in  her  hand,  fo  that  the  light  which  flowed  from  it  fell  upon  the 
multitude,  they  examined  the  feveral  Instruments  by  the  Beams  of  it. 
The  Rays  of  this  Mirror  had  a  particular  quality  of  fetting  fire  to  all  For- 
gery and  Falihood.  The  blaze  of  papers,  the  melting  of  feals,  and  crackling  of 
parchments,  made  a  very  odd  fcene.  The  fire  very  often  ran  through 
two  or  three  lines  only,  and  then  flopped;  though  I  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  flame  chiefly  broke  out  among  the  Interlineations  and  Co- 
dicils. The  light  of  the  Mirror,  as  it  was  turned  up  and  down,  pierced 
into  all  the  dark  corners  and  recefTes  of  the  Univerfe,  and  by  that  means  de- 
tected many  writings  and  records  which  had  been  hidden  or  buried  by 
time,  chance,  or  defign.  This  occafioned  a  wonderful  revolution  among 
the  people.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fpoils  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  robbe- 
ry, with  all  the  fruits  of  bribery  and  corruption,  were  thrown  together 
into  a  prodigious  pile,  that  almofl  reached  to  the  Clouds,  and  was  called 
The  Mount  of  Reftitntion ;  to  which  all  injured  perfons  were  invited,  to 
receive  what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  fee  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  garments  come  up,  and 
change  clothes  with  others  that  were  drefTed  with  lace  and  embroi- 
dery. Several  who  were  Tlumbs,  or  very  near  it,  became  men  of  mo- 
derate fortunes ;  and  many  others,  who  were  overgrown  in  wealth  and 
poflefTions,  had  no  more  left  than  what  they  ufualiy  fpent.  What  mo- 
ved my  concern  molt,  was,  to  fee  a  certain  ftreet  of  the  greatefl  credit 
in  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other  become  Bankrupt. 

The  next  command  was,  for  the  whole  body  of  mankind  to  feparate 
themfelves  into  their  Proper  Families;  which  was  no  fooner  done,  but  an 
Edicl  was  iiTued  out,  requiring  All  Children  to  repair  to  their  True  and 
Natural  Fathers.  This  put  a  great  part  of  the  afTembly  in  motion ;  for 
as  the  Mirror  was  moved  over  them,  it  infpired  every  one  with  fuch  a 
natural  Inftincl,  as  directed  them  to  their  Real  parents.  It  was  a  very  me- 
lancholy fpeclacle  to  fee  the  Fathers  of  very  large  families  become  Child- 
lefs,  and  Batchelors  undone  by  a  charge  of  Sons  and  Daughters.  You 
might  fee  a  prefumptive  Heir  of  a  great  eftate  ask  bleffing  of  his  Coach- 
man, and  a  celebrated  Toafl  paying  her  duty  to  a  Valet  de  Chambre. 
Many  under  Vows  of  Celibacy  appeared  furrounded  with  a-  numerous 
IlTue.  This  change  of  parentage  would  have  caufed  great  lamentation, 
but  that  the  calamity  was  pretty  common;  and  that  generally  thofe  who 
loft  their  children,  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  them  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  deareft  Friends.  Men  were  -no  fooner  fettled  in  their  Right  to 
their  PoiTeffions  and  their  Progeny,  but  there  was  a  third,  order  proclai- 
med, 
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med,  That  all  the  Tofts  of 'Dignity  and  Honour  in  theVniver/e  jhould  be 
conferred  onJ>er/ons  of  the  great  eft  Merit,  Abilities  and  Terfeclion.  The 
Handfome,  the  Strong,  and  the  Wealthy,  immediately  prefl'ed  forward  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fplendor  of  the  Mirror  which  played  upon 
their  faces,  they  immediately  fell  back  among  the  crowd :  but  as  the 
Goddefs  tried  the  multitude  by  her  Glafs,  as  the  Eagle  does  its  young 
ones  by  the  luftre  of  the  Sun,  it  was  remarkable,  that  every  one  turned 
away  his  face  from  it  who  had  not  diftinguifhed  himfelf  either  by  Vir- 
tue, Knowledge  or  Capacity  in  buiinefs,  either  Military  or  Civil.  This  fe- 
lecT:  Aifembly  was  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  a  prodigious  multitude, 
which  was  diffufed  on  all  fides,  and  flood  obferving  them,  as  idle  people 
ufe  to  gather  about  a  Regimen-?  that  are  exercifing  their  arms.  Thev 
were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies:  in  the  firft,  were  the  men  of  Virtue;  in 
the  fecond,  men  of  Knowledge ;  and  in  the  third,  the  men  of  Bufinefs, 
It  was  impoffible  to  look  at  the  firft  Column  without  a  fecret  venerati- 
on, their  afpecis  were  fo  fweetned  with  Humanity,  raifed  with  Contem- 
plation, emboldened  with  Refolution,  and  adorned  with  the  moil  agree- 
able Airs,  which  are  thofe  that  proceed  from  fecret  habits  of  Virtue.  I 
could  not  but  take  notice,  That  there  were  many  faces  among  them 
which  were  unknown,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  feveral  of 
their  own  body. 

In  the  fecond  Column,  confiding  of  the  men  of  Knowledge,  therehad 
been  great  difputes  before  they  fell  into  the  ranks,  which  they  did  not 
do  at  laft,  without  politive  command  of  the  Goddefs  who  preiided  over 
the  aflembly.     She  had  fo  ordered  it,  that  men  of  the  greateit  Genius 
and  ftrongeit  Senfe  were  placed  at  the  Head  of  the  Column:  behind  thefe, 
were  fuch  as  had  formed  their  minds  very  much  on  the  Thoughts  and 
Writings  of  others.     In  the  Rear  of  the  Column,  were  men  who  had 
more  Wit  than  Senfe,  or  more  Learning  than  Underilanding.     All  living 
Authors  of  any  value  were  ranged  in   one  of  thefe  dalles ;  but  I  mult 
confels,  I  was  very  much  furprifed  to  fee  a  great  body  of  Editors,  Cri-. 
ticks,  Commentators,  and  Grammarians,  meet  with  fo  very  ill  a  reccp-* 
tion.     They  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  body,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  arrogance  demanded  the  Firit  Itation  in  the  Column   of  Knowledge; 
but  the  Goddefs,  inltead  of  complying  with  their  requeft,  clapped  them 
all  into  Liveries,  and  bid  them  know  themfelves  for  no  other  but  Lacqueys 
of  the  learned. 

The  third  Column  were  men  of  Buiinefs,  and  confuting  of  perfons  in 
military  and  civil  capacities.    The  former  marched  out  from   the  rd\y 
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and  placed  themfelves  in  the  Front,  at  which  the  dther  fliook  their  heads 
at  them,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  difpute  the  poll  with  them.  I  could 
not  but  make  feveral  obfervations  upon  this  lafl  Column  of  people ;  but 
I  have  certain  private  reafons  why  I  do  not  think  fit  to  communicate  them 
to  the  publick.  In  order  to  fill  up  all  the  ports  of  Honour,  Dignity,  and 
Profit,  there  was  a  Draught  made  out  of  each  Column,  of  men  who  were 
Mafters  of  all  Three  qualifications  in  fome  degree,  and  were  preferred 
to  ilations  of  the  Firft  rank.  The  fecond  draught  was  made  out  of  fuch 
as  were  poffeffed  of  any  Two  of  the  qualifications,  who  were  difpofed 
of  in  ftations  of  a  Second  dignity.  Thofe  who  were  left,  and  were  en- 
dowed only  with  One  of  them,  had  their  fuitable  pofts.  When  this  was 
over,  there  remained  many  places  of  truft  and  profit  unfilled,  for  which 
there  were  frefh  draughts  made  out  of  the  furrounding  multitude,  who 
had  any  appearance  of  thefe  Excellencies,  or  were  recommended  by  thofe 
who  poffeffed  them  in  reality. 

All  were  furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  new  faces  in  the  moil  eminent  Dig- 
nities; and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  that  all  my 
friends  either  kept  their  prefent  pofts,  or  were  advanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  thofe  particulars  of  Mankind,  I  muft  re- 
ferve  for  another  occafion  the  fequel  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  Fair  Sex. 


N°  101.     Thurfday,  December  i. 

1709. 

Poftquam  fregit  fubfellia  ver/u 

Rfur'it  mteciam  Paridi  ntfi  vend'it  Agaven, 

Juv. 

From  my  own  Apartment \  November  30. 

TH  E  progrefs  of  my  intended   account  of  what  happened  when 
Jujiice  vifited  mortals,  is  at  prefent  interrupted  by  the  obferva- 
tion  and  fenfe  of  an  Injuftice  againft  which  there  is  no  remedy, 
even  in  a  kingdom  more  happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  Liberty  and 
Property  of  the  SubjecT:,  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth.     This  Iniquity 
is  committed  by  a  moft  impregnable  fet  of  mortals,  men  who  are  Rogues 

within 
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within  the  law  ;  and  in  the  very  commiffion  of  what  they  are  guilty  of, 
profelfedly  own,  that  they  forbear  no  injury  but  from  the  terror  of  being 
punimed  for  it.  Thefe  Mifcreants  are  a  fet  of  wretches  we  Authors  call 
Tirates,  who  print  any  Book,  Poem,  or  Sermon,  as  foon  as  it  appears  in 
the  world,  in  a  fmaller  Volume,  and  fell  it  (as  all  other  thieves  do  ftolen 
goods)  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  calling  them  Rafcals,  Plun- 
derers, Robbers,  Highway-men But  they  acknowledge  all  that,  and 

are  pleafed  with  thofe,  as  well  as  any  other  Titles ;  nay,  will  print  them 
themfelves  to  turn  the  peny. 

I  am  extremely  at  a  lofs  how  to  aft  againft  fuch  open  enemies,  who 
have  not  fhame  enough  to  be  touched  with  our  reproaches,  and  are  as 
well  defended  againft  what  we  can  fay,  as  what  we  can  do.  Railing 
therefore  we  mufl  turn  into  complaint,  which  I  cannot  forbear  making, 
when  I  confider  that  all  the  labours  of  my  long  life  may  be  difappointed 
by  the  firfl  man  that  pleales  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  my  felf,  that  my 
flock  of  learning  was  worth  150/.  per  Annum,  which  would  very  hand- 
fomely  maintain  me  and  my  little  family,  who  are  fo  happy  or  fo  wife  as 
to  want  only  neceflaries.  Before  men  had  come  up  to  this  bare-faced 
impudence,  it  was  an  eitate  to  have  a  competency  of  underflanding. 

An  ingenious  Drole,  who  is  fmce  dead,  (and  indeed  it  is  well  for  him 
he  is  fo,  for  he  mull  have  ftarved  had  he  lived  to  this  day)  ufed  to  give 
me  an  account  of  his  good  husbandry  in  the  management  of  his  learn- 
ing. He  was  a  general  dealer,  and  had  his  Amufements  as  well  Comical 
as  Serious.  The  merry  Rogue  faid,  when  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a 
paragraph  of  Table-Talk,  and  his  Bookfeller  upon  fight  paid  the  reckon- 
ing. He  was  a  very  good  judge  of  what  would  pleafe  the  people,  and 
could  aptly  hit  both  the  genius  of  his  readers,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year 
in  his  writings.  His  brain,  which  was  his  eitate,  had  as  regular  and  dif- 
ferent produce  as  other  men's  land.  From  the  beginning  of  November 
till  the  opening  of  the  Campagne,  he  writ  Pamphlets  and  Letters  to 
Members  of  Parliament,  or  Friends  in  the  country :  But  fometimes  he 
would  relieve  his  ordinary  readers  with  a  Murder,  and  lived  comfortably 
a  week  or  two  upon  Jlrauge  and  lamentable  Accidents.  A  little  before 
the  armies  took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your  attention  with  a  Pro- 
digy; and  a Monfler  well  writ,  was  two  guinea's  the  lowed  price.  This 
prepared  his  readers  for  his  great  and  bloody  news  from  Flanders  in  June 

and  July.    Poor  Tom  !  He  is  gone But  I  obferved,  he  always  looked 

well  after  a  battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in  a  fighting  year.  Had 
this  honeft  carelefs  fellow  lived  till  now,  Famine  had  flared  him  in  the 

F  f  a  face, 
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face,  and  interrupted  his  merriment ;  as  it  mud  be  a  folid  affliction  to  all 
thofe  whofe  Pen  is  their  Portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  fpeak  wholly  for  my  own  fake  in  this  point ; 
for  Palmiftry  and  Allrology  will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  thefe  my 
Papers ;  fo  that  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a  Lawyer,  who  leaves  the 
Bar  for  Chamber- practice.  However,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  in  the 
Caufe  of  Learning  it  felf,  and  lament,  that  a  liberal  Education  is  the  only 
one  which  a  polite  Nation  makes  unprofitable.  All  mechanick  Artizans 
are  allowed  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  invention  and  ingenuity  without  in- 
valion ;  but  he  that  has  feparated  himfelf  from  the  relt  of  mankind,  and 
lludied  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  the  government  of  his  paflions,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  has  an  ambition  to  communicate  the 
effecf  of  half  his  life  fpent  in  fuch  noble  enquiries,  has  no  property  in 
what  he  is  willing  to  produce,  but  is  expofed  to  robbery  and  want,  with 
this  melancholy  and  juit  reflection,  That  he  Is  the  only  man  who  is  not 
protected  by  his  country,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  bed  deferves  it. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the  greater  the  Ad- 
venture is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit  of  thofe  who  fucceed  in  it ; 
and  by  this  meafure,  none  have  pretence  of  turning  their  labours  to  great- 
er advantage  than  perfons  brought  up  to  Letters.     A  learned  Education, 
palling  through  great  Schools  and  Univerfities,   is  very  expenfive,    and 
confumes  a  moderate  fortune,  before  it  is  gone  through  in  its  proper 
forms.     The  purchafe  of  an  handfome   CommifTion  or  Employment, 
which  would  give  a  man  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  be 
made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Now,  if  we  confider  this  expenfive  Voyage 
which  is  undertaken  in  the  fearch  of  Knowledge,  and  how  few  there  are 
who  take  in  any  confiderable  Merchandife,   how  lefs  frequent  it  is  to 
be  able  to  turn  what   men  have  gained  into  profit :    how  hard  is  it, 
that  the  very  fmall  number  who  are  diitinguifhed  with  abilities  to  know 
how  to  vend  their  wares,  and  have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  into 
Port,  mould  fuffer  being  plundered  by  Privateers  under  the  very  cannon 
that  mould  protect  them!  The  moll  eminent  and  ufeful  Author  of  the  age^ 
we  live  in,    after  having  laid    out   a  Princely  Revenue   in  works  of 
Charity  and  Beneficence,  as  became  theGreatnefs  of  his  Mind,  and  the 
Sanctity  of  his  Character,  would  have  left  the  perfon  in  the  world  who 
was  the  dearelt  to  him  in  a  narrow  condition,  had  not  the  fale  of  his 
immortal  Writings  brought  her  in  a  very  confiderable  Dowry;   though 
it  was  impollible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their  Value.   Every  one  will  know, 
that  I  here  mean  the  works   of  the  late  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
copy  of  which  was  fold  for  2500  /.  I 
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I  do  not  fpeak  with  relation  to  any  Party  ;  but  it  has  happened,  and 
may  often  fo  happen,  that  men  of  great  Learning  and  Virtue  cannot  qua- 
lifie  themfelves  for  being  employed  in  Bufinefs,  or  receiving  Preferments. 
In  this  cafe,  you  cut  them  off  from  all  Support,  if  you  take  from  them 
the  benefit  that  may  arife  from  their  Writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
brought  my  felf  to  confider  things  in  fo  unprejudiced  a  manner,  that  I 
efteem  more  a  man  who  can  live  by  the  produces  of  his  Underltanding, 
than  one  who  does  it  by  the  favour  of  Great  Men. 

The  zeal  of  an  Author  has  tranfported  me  thus  far,  though  I  think  my 
felf  as  much  concerned  in  the  capacity  of  a  Reader.  If  this  practice  goes 
on,  we  mult  never  expect  to  fee  again  a  beautiful  Edition  of  a  book  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  have  already  feen  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple  publiihed  in 
the  fame  character  and  volume  with  the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  the 
works  of  our  greateit  Poets  ihrunk  into  Peny  books  and  garlands.  For 
my  own  part,  I  expecl:  to  fee  my  Lucubrations  printed  on  browner  paper 
than  they  are  at  prefent ;  and,  if  the  humour  continues,  muft  be  forced 
to  retrench  my  expenfive  way  of  living,  and  not  fmoke  above  two  Pipes 
a  day. 

<S7r  Richard  Steele  joined  in  this  Paper, 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  "December  3, 
A  Continuation  of  the  Vijion. 

THE  Male  World  were  difmifled  by  the  Goddefs  ofjttjtkc,  and 
difappeared,  when  on  a  fudden  the  whole  Plain  was  covered  with 
Women.  So  charming  a  multitude  filled  my  heart  with  unfpeak- 
able  pleafure;  and  as  the  celeltial  Light  of  the  Mirror  ihone  upon  their 
faces,  feveral  of  them  feemed  rather  perfons  that  defcended  in  the  train 
of  the  Goddefs,  than  fuch  who  were  brought  before  her  to  their  Tryal. 
The  clack  of  Tongues,  and  confufion  of  Voices,  in  this  new  Affembly, 
was  fo  very  great,  that  the  Goddefs  was  forced  to  command  Silence  feve- 
ral times,  and  with  fome  feveritVj  before  ilie  could  make  them  attentive 
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to  her  Edicls.  They  were  all  fenfible,  that  the  mod  important  Affair  a- 
mong  Womankind  was  then  to  be  fettled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be 
the  point  of  Place.  This  had  raifed  innumerable  Difputes  among  them, 
and  put  the  whole  Sex  into  a  tumult.  Every  one  produced  her  Claim, 
and  pleaded  her  Pretenfions.  Birth,  Beauty,  Wit,  or  Wealth,  were 
words  that  rung  in  my  Ears  from  all  parts  of  the  Plain.  Some  boafted  of 
the  Merit  of  their  Husbands ;  others  of  their  own  Power  in  governing 
them.  Some  pleaded  their  unfpotted  Virginity ;  others  their  numerous 
Iifue.  Some  valued  themfelves  as  they  were  the  Mothers,  and  others  as 
they  were  the  Daughters,  of  Confiderable  Perfons.  There  was  not  a 
fmgle  Accomplifhment  unmentioned,  or  unpraftifed.  The  whole  con- 
gregation was  full  of  finging,  dancing,  toffing,  ogling,  fqueaking,  foul- 
ing, fighing,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all  thofe  irrefiftible  arts  which  wo- 
men put  in  practice,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reafonable  creatures.  The 
Goddefs,  to  end  this  difpute,  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  That  every 
one  jhoald  take  place  according  as  Jbe  was  more  or  lefs  Beautiful.  This 
declaration  gave  great  fatisfa&ion  to  the  whole  Affembly,  which  imme- 
diately bridled  up,  and  appeared  in  all  its  Beauties.  Such  as  believed 
themfelves  graceful  in  their  motion,  found  an  occafion  of  falling  back, 
advancing  forward,  or  making  a  falfe  ftep,  that  they  might  fhow  their 
perfons  in  the  mofi  becoming  air.  Such  as  had  fine  necks  and  bofoms, 
were  wonderfully  curious  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and 
obferve  the  moil  diftant  parts  of  t  he  affembly.  Several  clapped  their 
hands  on  their  foreheads,  as  helping  their  fight  to  look  upon  the  glories 
that  furrounded  the  Goddefs,  but  in  reality  to  mow  fine  hands  and  arms. 
The  Ladies  were  yet  better  pleafed  when  they  heard,  that  in  the  de- 
cision of  this  great  controverfie,  each  of  them  fhould  be  her  own 
Judge,  and  take  her  place  according  to  her  own  opinion  of  her  felf, 
when  fhe  confulted  her  Looking-glafs. 

The  Goddefs  then  let  down  the  Mirror  of  Truth  in  a  golden  chain, 
which  appeared  larger  in  proportion  as  it  defcended  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  Eyes  of  the  beholders.  It  was  the  particular  property  of 
this  Looking-glafs  to  banifh  all  falfe  appearances,  and  fhow  people  what 
they  are.  The  whole  woman  was  reprefented,  without  regard  to  the 
ufual  external  features,  which  were  made  entirely  conformable  to  their 
real  characters.  In  iliort,  the  moft  Accomplished  (taking  in  the  whole 
circle  of  female  perfections)  were  the  moft  beautiful ;  and  the  moft  De- 
fective, the  moil:  deformed.  The  Goddefs  fo  varied  the  motion  of  the 
Glafs,  and  placed  it  in  fo  many  different  lights,  that  each  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  her  felf  in  it.  It 
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It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  Rage,  the  Pleafure,  or  Aftonifhment, 
that  appeared  in  each  face  upon  its  representation  in  the  Mirror:  Multi- 
tudes ilarted  at  their  own  Form,  and  would  have  broke  the  Glafs  if  they 
could  have  reached  it.  Many  faw  their  blooming  Features  wither  as  they 
looked  upon  them,  and  their  Self-admiration  turned  into  a  loathing  and 
abhorrence.  The  Lady  who  was  thought  fo  agreeable  in  her  anger,  and 
was  fo  often  celebrated  for  a  woman  of  fire  and  fpirit,  was  frighted  at 
her  own  Image,  and  fancied  flie  faw  a  Fury  in  the  Glafs  The  interefted 
Miftrefs  beheld  a  Harpy,  and  the  fubte  Jilt  a  Sphinx.  I  was  very  much 
troubled  in  my  own  heart,  to  fee  fuch  a  deftruftion  of  fine  faces ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  feveral  improved,  which  I  had 
before  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  Mailer-pieces  of  Nature.  I  obferved, 
that  fome  few  were  fo  humble  as  to  be  furprifed  at  their  own  charms ; 
and  that  many  a  one,  who  had  lived  in  the  retirement  and  feverity  of  a 
Veftal,  fhined  forth  in  all  the  graces  and  attractions  of  a  Syren,  I  was 
raviflied  at  the  fight  of  a  particular  Image  in  the  Mirror,  which  I  think 
the  moil;  beautiful  Object  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  There  was  fome- 
thing  more  than  humane  in  her  countenance :  Her  eyes  were  fo  full  of  light, 
that  they  feemed  to  beautify  every  thing  they  looked  upon.  Her  race 
was  enlivened  with  fuch  a  florid  bloom,  as  did  not  fo  properly  feem  the 
mark  of  Health,  as  of  Immortality.  Her  fliape,  her  ftature,  and  her  mein, 
were  fuch  as  diflinguifhed  her  even  there  where  the  whole  Fair  Sex  was 
aiTembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  fee  the  Lady  reprefented  by  fo  divine  an  Image, 
whom  I  found  to  be  the  perfon  that  flood  at  my  Right  hand,  and  in  the 
fame  point  of  view  with  my  felf.  This  was  a  little  old  woman,  who  in 
her  prime  had  been  about  five  foot  high,  though  at  prefent  fhrunk  to 
about  three  quarters  of  that  meafure.  Her  natural  afpecl  was  puckered 
up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  head  covered  with  grey  hairs.  I  had  obferved 
all  along  an  innocent  chearfulnefs  in  her  face,  which  was  now  heightened 
into  rapture  as  fhe  beheld  her  felf  in  the  glafs.  It  was  an  odd  circum- 
ftance  in  my  Dream  (but  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it)  I  conceived  fo 
great  an  inclination  towards  her,  that  I  had  thoughts  of  difcourfino  her 
upon  the  point  of  marriage,  when  on  a  fudden  fhe  was  carried  from  me ; 
for  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all  who  were  pleafed  with  their  own 
Images,  fliould  feparate,  and  place  themfelves  at  the  Head  of  their  Sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  Bodies,  cc.nfiftin.cr 
©f  Maids,  Wives,  and  Widows;  the  Wives  being  placed  in  the  middle^ 
with  the  Maids  on  the  right,  and  Widows  on  the  left;  though  it  was 

with 
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with  difficulty  that  thefe  two  lall  bodies  were  hindered  from  falling  in- 
to the  Centre.  This  feparation  of  thofe,  who  liked  their  real  fefaes,  not 
having  leflened  the  number  of  the  Main  Body  fo  confiderably  as  it  might 
have  been  wifhed,  the  Goddefs,  after  having  drawn  up  her  Mirror, 
thought  fit  to  make  new  diitinctions  among  thofe  who  did  not  like  the 
figure  which  they  faw  in  it.  She  made  feveral  wholefome  Edicts,  which 
are  dipt  out  of  my  mind ;  but  there  were  two  which  dwelt  upon  me,  as 
being  very  extraordinary  in  their  kind,  and  executed  with  great  feverity. 
Their  delign  was,  to  make  an  example  of  two  Extremes  in  the  Female 
world ;  of  thofe  who  are  very  Severe  on  the  conduct  of  others,  and  of 
thofe  who  are  very  Regardlefs  of  their  own.  The  firft  fentence  there- 
fore the  Goddefs  pronounced,  was,  That  all  Females  addicledto  Cenfo- 
rionfnefs  and  'Detraction,  Jhould  lofe  the  V/e  of  Speech;  a  punilhment 
which  would  be  the  moll  grievous  to  the  offender,  and  (what  lkould  be 
the  end  of  all  punifhments)  effectual  for  rooting  out  the  crime.  Upon 
this  Edict,  which  was  asfoon  executed  as  publiihed,  the  Noife  of  the  Af- 
fembly  very  confiderably  abated.  It  was  a  melancholy  fpeftacle,  to  fee 
fo  many  who  had  the  reputation  of  rigid  Virtue  ftruck  dumb.  A  Lady 
who  Hood  by  me,  and  faw  my  concern,  told  me,  She  wondered  how  I 

could  be  concerned  for  fuch  a  pack  of 1  found,  by  the  iliaking  of  her 

head,  fhe  was  going  to  give  me  their  Characters;  but  by  her  faying  no 
more,  I  perceived  ihe  had  loll  the  command  of  her  Tongue.  This  cala- 
mity fell  very  heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  dillinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  Prudes,  a  courtly  word  for  Female  Hypocrites,  who  have  a 
Ihort  way  to  being  virtuous,  by  fhowing  that  others  are  vitious.  The  fe- 
cond  Sentence  was  then  pronounced  againll  the  Loofe  part  of  the  Sex, 
That  all  foould  immediately  be  pregnant,  who  in  any  part  of  their  lives 
bad  ran  the  hazard  of  it.  This  produced  a  very  goodly  appearance,  and 
revealed  fo  many  miiconducis,  that  made  thofe  who  were  lately  flruck 
dumb,  repine  more  than  ever  at  their  want  of  utterance,  though  at  the 
fame  time  (as  afflictions  feldom  come  fingle)  many  of  the  Mutes  were 
alfo  feized  with  this  new  calamity.  The  Ladies  were  now  in  fuch  a  con- 
dition, that  they  would  have  wanted  room,  had  not  the  Plain  been  large 
enough  to  let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their  Lines  on  all 
fides.  It  was  a  fenfible  affliction  to  me,  to  fee  fuch  a  multitude  of  Fair 
ones  either  dumb  or  big-bellied:  But  I  was  fomething  more  at  eafe,  when 
I  found  that  they  agreed  upon  feveral  regulations  to  cover  fuch  misfor- 
tunes. Among  others,  that  it  fhould  be  an  eltablilhed  Maxim  in  all  na- 
tions, That  a  woman's  Firll  child  might  come  into  the  world  within  Six 

months 
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months  after  her  acquaintance  with  her  Husband ;  and  that  Grief  might 
retard  the  birth  of  her  lafl  till  Fourteen  months  after  his  deceafe. 

This  Vifion  laited  till  my  ufual  hour  of  waking,  which  I  did  with  fome 
furprize,  to  find  my  felf  alone,  after  having  been  engaged  almoft  a  whole 
night  in  fo  prodigious  a  multitude.  I  could  not  but  refleft  with  won- 
der, at  the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  my  Vifion;  which,  according 
to  my  thoughts,  has  not  done  Jultice  to  the  Sex.  If  Virtue  in  men  is  more 
venerable, it  is  in  women  more  lovely;  which  Milton  has  very  finely  ex- 
prefled  in  his  'Paradife  Loft,  where  Adam,  fpeaking  of  Eve,  after  having 
averted  his  own  Pre-eminence,  as  being  Firft  in  Creation  and  internal  fa- 
culties, breaks  out  into  the  following  Rapture : 

- Tet  when  I  approach 

Her  lovelinefs,fo  abfolute  flpe  ferns, 
And  in  her  /elf  compleat,  fo  well  to  know 
Her  Own,  that  what  Jhe  wills  to  do,  or  fay \ 
Seems  wifeji,  virtuoufeft,  difcreeteft^  beft. 
All  higher  Knowledge  in  her  pre  fence  falls 
"Degraded.     Wifdom,  in  difcourfe  with  her, 
Lofes,  difcountenanced,  and  like  Folly  Jhows. 
Authority  and  Reafon  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  firft,  not  after  made 
Occafionally :  And  to  confummate  all, 
Greatnefs  of  Mind  and  Noblenefs  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  Angelic  A  placed. 


Vol.  IL  Gg  Tuefday, 
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Ha?  nugte  ferta  ducunt 

In  mala,  derifum  femel  exceptumque  finifire,  Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  'December  5. 

THERE  is  nothing  gives  a  man  greater  fatisfaftion,  than  thefenfe 
of  having  difpatched  a  great  deal  of  Bufinefs,  efpecially  when  it 
turns  to  the  publick  Emolument.  I  have  much  pleafure  of  this 
kind  upon  my  fpirits  at  prefent,  occafioned  by  the  fatigue  of  Affairs 
which  I  went  through  laft  Saturday.  It  is  fome  time  fmce  I  fet  apart 
that  day  for  examining  the  pretenfions  of  feveral  who  had  applied  to  me, 
for  Canes,  Perfpeftive-glaffes,  Snuff-boxes,  Orange-flower- waters,  and 
the  like  Ornaments  of  Life.  In  order  to  adjuft  this  matter,  I  had  before 
directed  Charles  Lillie  of  Beau  ford-buildings  to  prepare  a  great  bundle 
of  Blank  Licences  in  the  following  words : 

Tou  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  Bearer  of  this  Cane  to  pafs  and 
repafs  through  the  Jlreets  and  fuburbs  of  London,  or  any  place  within 
ten  miles  of  it,  without  left  or  moleftation ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
walk  with  it  under  his  Arm,  brandijh  it  in  the  Air,  or  hang  it  on  a  But- 
ton :  In  which  cafe  it  Jhall  be  forfeited;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfeited 
to  any  one  who  Jhall  think  it  fafe  to  take  it  from  him. 

Ifaac  Bickerftaffe. 

The  fame  Form,  differing  only  in  the  Provifo's,  will  ferve  for  a  Per- 
fpeftive,  Snuff-box,  or  perfumed  Handkerchief.  I  had  placed  my  felf  in 
my  Elbow-chair  at  the  upper  end  of  my  great  Parlour,  having  ordered 
Charles  Lillie  to  take  his  place  upon  a  Joint- ftool  with  a  Writing-desk 
before  him.  John  Morphew  alfo  took  his  Itation  at  the  door;  I  having, 
for  his  good  and  faithful  fervices,  appointed  him  my  Chamber-keeper 
upon  Court- days.    He  let  me  know,  That  there  were  a  great  number 

attend- 
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attending  without.  Upon  which,  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice,  That  I 
did  not  intend  to  fit  upon  Snuff-boxes  that  day ;  but  that  thofe  who  ap- 
peared for  Canes  might  enter.  The  firfl  prefented  me  with  the  follow- 
ing Petition,  which  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  read. 

To  Ifaac  Bicker Jiajfe  Efq;  Cenfor  of  Great- Britain. 
The  humble  Petition  of  Simon  Trippit, 

Sheweth, 

That  your  "Petitioner  having  been  bred  up  to  a  Cane  from  his  youth ,  it 
is  now  become  as  necejfary  to  him  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 

That  a  great  part  of  his  Behaviour  depending  upon  it,  he  Jhould  be 
reduced  to  the  utmoji  necejjtties  if  he  Jhould  lofe  the  ufe  of  it. 

That  the  Knocking  of  it  upon  his  Jhoe,  Leaning  one  leg  upon  it,  or  IVhijl- 
ling  with  it  on  his  mouth,  are  fuch  great  reliefs  to  him  in  converfation, 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  be  good  company  without  it. 

That  he  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  an  Amour,  and  mufl  defpair  of fuccefs, 
if  it  be  taken  from  him. 

Tour  'Petitioner  therefore  hopes,  that  (the  premises  tenderly  confidered) 
your  Worjhip  will  not  deprive  him  of  Jo  ufeful  and  fo  necejfary  a  fup- 
port. 

And  your  Petitioner  fhall  ever,  &c. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  his  cafe,  I  was  touched  with  fome  companion, 
and  the  more  fo,  when  upon  obferving  him  nearer  I  found  he  was  a 
Prig.  I  bid  him  produce  his  Cane  in  Court,  which  he  had  left  at  the 
door.  He  did  fo,  and  I  finding  it  to  be  very  curiouily  clouded,  with  a 
tranfparent  Amber  head,  and  a  blue  Ribbon  to  hang  upon  his  wrift,  I 
immediately  ordered  my  Clerk  Lillie  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him 
a  plain  joint  headed  with  Walnut;  and  then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from 
it  by  degrees,  permitted  him  to  wear  it  three  days  in  the  week,  and  to 
abate  proportionably  till  he  found  himfelf  able  to  go  alone. 

The  fecond  who  appeared,  came  limping  into  the  court :  And  fetting 
forth  in  his  petition  many  pretences  for  the  ufe  of  a  Cane,  I  caufed  them 
to  be  examined  one  by  one;  but  finding  him  in  different  ftories,  and 
confronting  him  with  feveral  witneffes  who  had  feen  him  walk  upright,  i 
I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  take  in  his  Cane,  and  rejected  his  petition  as  fri- 
volous.   ■ 

G  g  z  A 
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A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty,  leaning  upon  a  flight 
Stick,  and  in  danger  of  falling  every  ftep  he  took.  I  faw  the  weaknefs 
of  his  hams ;  and  hearing  that  he  had  married  a  young  wife  about  a  fort- 
night before,  I  bid  him  leave  his  Cane,  and  gave  him  a  new  pair  of 
Crutches,  with  which  he  went  off  in  great  vigour  and  alacrity.  This 
Gentleman  was  fucceeded  by  another,  who  feemed  very  much  pleafed 
while  his  petition  was  reading,  in  which  he  had  reprefented,  That  he 
was  extremely  afflicted  with  the  Gout,  and  fet  his  foot  upon  the  ground 
with  the  caution  and  dignity  which  accompany  that  diltemper.  I  fufpecl- 
ed  him  for  an  Impoftor,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be  fearched,  I  com- 
mitted him  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in  King-ftreet  (my  own 
Corn-cutter)  who  attended  in  an  outward  room;  and  wrought  fo  fpeedy 
a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought  fit  to  fend  Him  alfo  away  without  his 
Cane. 

While  I  was  thus  difpenfing  Juflice,  I  heard  a  noife  in  my  outward 
room  ;  and  enquiring  what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  my  door-keeper  told 
me,  that  they  had  taken  up  one  in  the  very  faft  as  he  was  palling  by  my 
door.  They  immediately  brought  in  a  lively  frefh-coloured  young  man, 
who  made  great  refiftance  with  hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make 
ufe  of  his  Cane,  which  hung  upon  his  fifth  Button.  Upon  examination* 
I  found  him  to  be  an  Oxford  fcholar,  who  was  juftYentered  at  the  Tem~ 
J>/e.  He  at  firft  difputed  the  Jurifdicfion  of  the  court;,  but  being  driven 
out  of  his  little  law  and  logick,  he  told  me  very  pertly,  That  he  looked 
upon  fuch  a  perpendicular  creature  as,  man  to  make  a  very  imperfed  fi- 
gure without  a  Cane  in  his  hand.  It  is  well  known  (fays  he)  we  ought, 
according  to  the  natural  fituation  of  our  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  hands 
and  feet;  and  that  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  had  defcribed  man  to  be 
an  Animal  of  four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night; 
by  which  they  intimated,  that  a  Cane  might  very  properly  become  part 
of  us  in  fome  period  of  life.  Upon  which  I  asked  him,  Whether  he 
wore  it  at  his  breaft  to  have  it  in  readinefs  when  that  period  mould  ar_ 
rive  ?  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told  me,  He  had  a  property  in  it, 
and  a  right  to  hang  it  where  he  pleafed,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  he 
thought  fit,  provided  that  he  did  not  break  the  peace  with  it:  And  fur- 
ther faid,  That  he  never  took  it  off  his  Button,  unlefs  it  were  to  lift  it 
up  at  a  Coachman,  hold  it  over  the  head  of  a  Drawer,  point  out  the 
Circumitances  of  a  If  ory,  or  for  other  fervices  of  the  like  nature,  that  are 
all  within  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  did  not  care  for  difcouraging  a  young 
man,  who,  I  faw,  would  come  to  good ;   and  becaufe  his  heart  was  fet 

upon 
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upon  his  new  purchafe,  I  only  ordered  him  to  wear  it  about  his  Neck, 
inftead  of  hanging  it  upon  his  Button,  and  fo  difmifTed  him. 

There  were  feveral  appeared  in  court,  whofe  pretenlions  I  found  to 
be  very  good,  and  therefore  gave  many  their  Licences  upon  paying  their 
fees ;  as  many  others  had  their  Licences  renewed,  who  required  more 
time  for  recovery  of  their  lamenefs  than  I  had  before  allowed  them. 

Having  difpatched  this  fet  of  my  Petitioners,  there  came  in  a  well- 
dreiled  Man,  with  a  Glafs-tube  in  one  hand,  and  his  Petition  in  the  o- 
ther.  Upon  his  entring  the  room,  he  threw  back  the  right  fide  of  his 
.Wig,  put  forward  his  right  Leg,  and  advancing  the  Glafs  to  his  right 
Eye,  aimed  it  direftly  at  me.  In  the  mean  while,  to  make  my  obferva- 
tions  alfo,  I  put  on  my  Spectacles ;  in  which  polture  we  furveyed  each  o- 
ther  for  fome  time.  Upon  the  removal  of  our  Glades,  I  defired  him  to 
read  his  Petition,  which  he  did  very  promptly  and  ealily ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  it  fet  forth,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  diitinftly,  and  was  with- 
in very  few  degrees  of  being  utterly  blind  ;  concluding  with  a  prayer, 
That  he  might  be  permitted  to  ftrengthen  and  extend  his  fight  by  a  Glafs- 
In  anfwer  to  this,  I  told  him,  he  might  fometimes  extend  it  to  his  own 
deftruclion.  As  you  are  now  (faid  I)  you  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Beau- 
ty;  the  fhafts  of  the  fineft  Eyes  lofe  their  force  before  they  can  come  «t 
you  ;  you  cannot  diitinguifli  a  Toafl  from  an  Orange- wench ;  you  can 
fee  a  whole  circle  of  beauty  without  any  interruption  from  an  imperti^ 

nent  face  to  difcompofe  you.     In  fhort,  what  are  fnares  for  others 

My  Petitioner  would  hear  no  more,  but  told  me  very  ferioufly,  Mr.  Bick- 
erftajfe,  you  quite  miftake  your  Man;  it  is  the  joy,  the  Pleafure,  the 
Employment,  of  my  Life,  to  frequent  publick  Aflemblies,  and  gaze  up- 
on the  Fair.  In  a  word,  I  found  his  ufe  of  a  Glafs  was  occafioned  by  no 
other  infirmity  but  his  Vanity-,  and  was  not  fo  much  defigned  to  make  him 
fee,  as  to  make  him  be  feen  and  diftinguifhed  by  others.  I  therefore  re- 
futed him  a  Licence  for  a  Perfpeftive,  but  allowed  him  a  pair  of  Specta- 
cles, with  full  permiilion  to  ufe  them  in  any  publick  AfTembly  as  he 
mould  think  fit.  He  was  followed  by  fo  very  few  of  this  order  of  Men, 
that  I  havereafonto  hope  this  fort  of  Cheats  are  almoft  at  an  end. 

The  Orange-flower-men  appeared  next  with  Petitions,  perfumed  fo 
ftrongly  with  Musk,  that  I  was  almoft  overcome  with  the  fcent ;  and  for 
my  own  fake,  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licenfe  their  Handkerchiefs,  ef- 
pecially  when  I  found  they  had  fweetened  them  at  Charles  Lillie%  and 
that  fome  of  their  perfons  would  not  be  altogether  inofTenlive  without 
them.  John  Morphew,  whom  I  have  made  the  General  of  my  Dead  Men, 

acquainted 
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acquainted  me,  That  the  Petitioners  were  all  of  that  order,  and  could 
produce  certificates  to  prove  it  if  I  required  it.  I  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  this  way  of  their  embalming  theml'elves,  that  I  commanded  the  a- 
bovefaid  Morphew  to  give  it  in  orders  to  his  whole  army,  That  every 
one  who  did  not  furrender  himlelf  up  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  Uphold- 
ers, mould  ufe  the  fame  method  to  keep  himfelf  fweet  during  his  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  putrefaction. 

I  finifhed  my  Seffion  with  great  content  of  mind,  reflecting  upon  the 
good  I  had  done ;  for  however  ilightly  men  may  regard  thefe  particulari- 
ties and  little  follies  in  drefs  and  behaviour,  they  lead  to  greater  Evils. 
The  bearing  to  be  laughed  at  for  luch  Angularities,  teaches  us  infenfibly 
an  impertinent  fortitude,  and  enable:;  us  to  bear  publick  cenfure  for 
things  which  more  fubftantially  delerve  it.  By  this  means  they  o- 
pen  a  gate  to  Folly,  and  oftentimes  render  a  man  fo  ridiculous,  as  dif- 
credit  his  virtues  and  capacities,  and  unqualifie  them  from  doing  any 
good  in  the  world.  Befides,  the  giving  into  uncommon  habits  of  this 
nature,  is  a  want  of  that  humble  deference  which  is  due  to  mankind  ; 
and  (what  is  worft  of  all)  the  certain  indication  of.  fome  fecret  flaw  in 
the  mind  of  the  perfon  that  commits  them.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
I  remember  a  Gentleman  of  great  integrity  and  worth  was  very  remark- 
able for  wearing  a  broad  Belt,  and  a  Hanger  inftead  of  a  fafhionable 
Sword,  though  in  all  other  points  a  very  well-bred  man.  I  fufpected 
him  at  firft  fight  to  have  fomething  wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for 
a  long  while  to  difcover  any  collateral  proofs  of  it.  I  watched  him  nar- 
rowly for  fix  and  thirty  years,  when  at  laft,  to  the  furprize  of  every  body 
but  my  felf,  who  had  long  expe&ed  to  fee  the  Folly  break  out,  he  mar- 
ried his  own  Cook-maid. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  juined  in  this  paper. 


Saturday^ 
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Pronaque  cum  fpeBant  an'tmalia  Cdstera  terramy 

Os  hom'mi  Sublime  dediti  coelumque  tueri 

Jujfit. Ovid.  Met. 


Sheer-Lane,  'December  16, 

IT  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  great  an  effeft  well-difpofed  Lights, 
with  proper  Forms  and  Orders  in  Alfemblies,  have  upon  fome  tem- 
pers. I  am  fure  I  feel  it  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  I  cannot 
in  a  day  or  two  get  out  of  my  Imagination  any  very  beautiful  or  difa- 
greeable  imprellion  which  I  receive  on  fuch  occafions.  For  this  reafon, 
I  frequently  look  in  at  the  Play-houfe,  in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts, 
and  warm  my  mind  with  fome  new  Idea's,  that  may  be  ferviceable  to 
me  in  my  Lucubrations. 

In  this  difpofition  I  entered  the  Theatrethe  other  day,  and  placed  my 
felf  in  a  corner  of  it,  very  convenient  for  feeing,  without  being  my  felf 
obierved.  I  found  the  Audience  hulhed  in  a  very  deep  attention,  and 
did  nor  queftion  but  fome  noble  Tragedy  was  jufl  then  in  its  Crifis,  or 
that  an  incident  was  to  be  unravelled  which  would  determine  the  fate  of 
an  Hero.  While  I  was  in  this  fufpence,  expeding  every  moment  to  fee 
my  friend  Mr.  Betterton  appear  in  all  the  Majefty  of  Diftrefs,  to  my  un- 
fpeakable  amazement,  there  came  up  a  Moniler  with  a  face  between  his 
feet ;  and  as  I  was  looking  on,  he  raifed  himfelf  on  one  leg  in  fuch  a  per- 
pendicular pofture,  that  the  other  grew  in  a  direcl  line  above  his  head- 
It  afterwards  twilled  it  felf  into  the  motions  and  wreathings  of  feveral 
different  Animals,  and  after  great  variety  of  Shapes  and  Transformations, 
went  off  the  Stage  in  the  figure  of  an  humane  creature.  The  admiration, 
the  applaufe,  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  audience,  during  this  ftrange  enter- 
tainment, is  not  to  be  expreffed.  I  was  very  much  out  of  countenance 
for  my  dear  Countrymen,  and  looked  about  with  fome  apprehenfion  for 
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fear  any  Foreigner  fhould  be  prefent.  Is  it  poffible  (thought  I)  that  hu- 
mane nature  can  rejoice  in  its  Difgrace,  and  take  pleafure  in  feeing  its 
own  figure  turned  to  Ridicule,  and  diitorted  into  Forms  that  raife  Hor- 
ror and  Averfion?  There  is  fomething  dilingenuous  and  immoral  in  the 
being  able  to  bear  fiich  a  fight.  Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds,  are 
mocked  at  feeing  the  characters  of  perfons  who  deferve  Efteem  for  their 
Virtue,  Knowledge,  or  Services  to  their  country,  placed  in  wrong  lights, 
and  by  mifreprefentation  made  the  fubject  of  Buffoon ry.  Such  a  nice  ab- 
horrence is  «ot  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  vulgar;  but  methinks  it 
is  wonderful,  that  tliefe  who  have  nothing  but  the  outward  figure  to  di- 
llinguifh  -them  as  men,  fliould  delight  in  feeing  it  abufed,  vilified,  and 
difgraced. 

'I -mult  confefs,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleafes  me,  in  all  that 
I  read  in  books,  or  fee  among  mankind,  than  fuch  paffages  as  reprefent 
humane  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  Man  is  a  Creature  made  up  of 
different  Extremes,  he  has  fomething  in  him  very  great  and  very  mean  : 
a  skilful  Artift  may  draw  an  excellent  Picture  of  him  in  either  views. 
The  fineft  Authors  of  Antiquity  have  taken  him  on  the  more  advanta- 
gious  fide.  They  cultivate  the  natural  Grandeur  of  the  Soul,  raife  in  her 
a  generous  Ambition,  feed  her  with  hopes  of  Immortality  and  Perfection, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  between  the  Virtuous  and  the 
Vicious,  by  making  the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  between 
Gods  and  Brutes.  In  fhort,  it  is  impofTible  to  read  a  page  in  Tlato,  Tul- 
Jy,  and  a  thoufand  other  ancient  Moralifts,  without  being  a  greater  and 
a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  never  read  any  of  our 
modifh  French  Authors,  or  thofe  of  our  own  country,  who  are  the  Imi- 
tators and  Admirers  of  that  trifling  nation,  without  being  for  fome  time 
out  of  humour  with  my  felf,  and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their  bufi- 
nefs  is,  to  depreciate  Humane  Nature,  and  confider  it  under  its  wprft  ap- 
pearances. They  give  mean  Interpretations  and  bafe  Motives  to  the  wor- 
thier! Actions:  They  refolve  Virtue  and  Vice  into  Conflitution.  In 
fhort,  they  endeavour  to  make  no  dfftincfion  between  man  and  man,  or 
between  the  Species  of  Men  and  that  of  Brutes.  As  an  Inftance  of  this 
kind  of  Authors,  among  many  others,  let  any  one  examine  the  celebra- 
ted Rocbefoucanti,  who  is  the  great  Philofopher  for  adminiftring  of  con- 
folation  to  the  Idle,  the  Envious,  and  Worthlefs  part  of  Mankind. 

I  remember  a  young  Gentleman  of  moderate  Underftanding,  but  great 
Vivacity,  who  by  dipping  into  many  Authors  of  this  nature,  had  got  a 
little  fniattering  of  Knowledge,  juft  enough  to  make  an  Atheill  or  a  Free- 
thinker, 
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thinker,  but  not  a  Philofopher  or  a  man  of  Senfe.  With  thefe  Accom- 
plilhments,  he  went  to  vifit  his  Father  in  the  country,  who  was  a  plain, 
rough,  honell  man,  and  wife,  though  not  learned.  The  Son,  who  took 
all  opportunities  to  fhow  his  Learning,  began  to  effablifh  a  new  Religion 
in  the  family,  and  to  enlarge  the  narrownefs  of  their  country  notions;  in 
which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  hadfeduced  the  Butler  by  his  Ta- 
ble-talk, and  daggered  his  eldeit  Siller.  The  old  Gentleman  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  Schifms  thatarofe  among  his  children,  but  did  not  yet 
believe  his  Son's  do&rine  to  be  fo  pernicious  as  it  really  was,  'till  one  day 
talking  of  his  Setting-dog,  the  Son  faid,  He  did  not  queffion  but  Trey 
was  as  Immortal  as  any  one  of  the  family ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  Argu- 
ment told  his  Father,  That  for  his  own  part,  he  expecled  to  die  like  a 
Dog.  Upon  which,  the  old  man  itarting  up  in  a  very  great  paifion,  cri- 
ed out,  Then,  Sirrah,  you  mail  live  like  one ;  and  taking  his  Cane  in  his 
hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  Syftem.  This  had  fo  good  an  effecl  upon 
him,  that  he  took  up  from  that  day,  fell  to  reading  good  books,  and  is 
now  a  Bencher  in  the  Middle-Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  Cudgelling  part  of  the  Story  with  a  defign  to  en- 
gage the  Secular  Arm  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  but  certainly,  if  it  ever 
exerts  it  felf  in  affairs  of  Opinion  and  Speculation,  it  ought  to  do  it  on 
fuch  mallow  and  defpicable  Pretenders  to  Knowledge,  who  endeavour  to 
give  man  dark  and  uncomfortable  profpefts  of  his  Being,  and  deftroy 
thofe  Principles  which  are  the  Support,  Happinefs,  and  Glory,  of  all  pub- 
lick  focieties,  as  well  as  private  perfons. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Tythagoras's  Golden  Sayings,  That  a  man  fbould 
take  care  above  all  things  to  have  a  due  refpetl  for  himfelf:  And  it  is 
certain,  that  this  licentious  fort  of  Authors,  who  are  for  depreciating  Man- 
kind, endeavoured  to  difappoint  and  undo  what  the  raoft  refined  Spirits 
have  been  labouring  to  advance  ilnce  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
very  defign  of  Drefs,  Good-breeding,  outward  Ornaments,  and  Ceremo- 
ny, were  to  lift  up  humane  Nature,  and  fet  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Ar- 
chitecture, Painting,  and  Statuary,  were  invented  with  the  fame  defign ; 
as  indeed  every  Art  and  Science  contributes  to  the  embellimment  of  Life, 
and  to  the  wearing  off  or  throwing  into  ihades  the  mean  and  low  parts  of 
our  Nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  great  end  more  than  all  the  relt,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  following  paffage,  taken  out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  gives  a  truer  and  better  account  of  this 
Art  than  all  the  Volumes  that  were  ever  written  upon  it, 
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'Poetry,  efpecially  Heroic  al,  feems  to  be  raifed  altogether  from  a  no- 
ble foundation,  which  makes  much  for  the 'Dignity  of  man's  nature.  For 
feeing  this  fenfible  world  is  in  "Dignity  inferior  to  the  Soul  of  man,  Poefy 
feems  to  endow  humane  Nature  with  that  which  Hiflory  denies ;  and  to 
give  fat  isfact  ion  to  the  mind,  with  at  leaf  the  Shadow  of  things,  where 
the  Subftance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the  matter  be  throughly  confidered, 
a  Jirong  Argument  may  be  drawn  from  Poefy,  that  a  more  flately  Great- 
nejs  of  things,  a  more  perfect  Order,  and  a  more  beautiful  Variety,  de- 
lights the  Soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be  found  in  Nature  Jlnce  the 
Fall.  Wherefore  feeing  the  Acts  and  Events,  which  are  the  Subjects  of 
true  Hiflory,  are  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to  content  the  Mind  of  man ;  Poe- 
fy is  ready  at  hand  to  feign  Acts  more  heroical.  Becaufe  true  Hiflory 
reports  the  fucceffes  of  Bufinefs  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  Virtues 
and  Vices,  Poefy  corrects  it,  and  prefents  Events  and  Fortunes  accor- 
ding to  "Defert,  and  according  to  the  law  of  Providence :  Becaufe  true 
Hiflory,  through  the  frequent  fatiety  and  flmilitude  of  things,  works  a  di- 
jlafle  and  mifprifion  in  the  mind  of  man,  Poefy  cheareth  and  refrefheth 
the  Soul,  chanting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full  of  viciffitudes.  So 
as  Poefy  ferveth  and  conferreth  to  'Delectation,  Magnanimity,  and  Mora- 
lity ;  and  therefore  it  may  feem  defcrvedly  to  have  fome  participation  of 
'Divine fs,  becaufe  it  doth  raife  the  Mind,  and  exalt  the  Spirit  with  high 
Raptures,  by  proportioning  the  Shews  of  things  to  the  'De fires  of  the  mind  % 
and  not  fubmitting  the  Mind  to  things,  as  Reafon  and  Hiflory  do.  And  by 
thefe  allurements  and  congruities,  whereby  it  cherifheth  the  Soul  of  man, 
joined  alfo  with  Con  fort  of  Mufick,  whereby  it  may  more  fweetly  injinu- 
ate  it  felf,  it  hath  won  fitch  accefs,  that  it  hath  been  in  ejlimation  even  m 
rude  times,  and  barbarous  nations,  when  other  learning  flood  excluded. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with  this  natural  Great- 
nefs  and  Dignity  of  humane  Nature  fo  much  as  Religion,  which  does  not 
only  promife  the  entire  Refinement  of  the  Mind,  but  the  Glorifying  of  the 
'Body,  and  the  Immortality  of  Both. 
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Sheer-Lane.,  'December  xi. 

AS  foon  as  I  had  placed  my  felf  in  my  Chair  of  Judicature,  I  order- 
ed my  Clerk  Mr.  Lillie  to  read  to  the  Aflembly  (who  were  ga- 
thered together  according  to  notice)  a  certain  Declaration,  by 
way  of  charge,  to  open  the  purpofe  of  my  Seifion,  which  tended  only 
to  this  explanation,  That  as  other  Courts  were  often  called  to  demand 
the  Execution  of  perfons  Dead  in  Law,  fo  this  was  held  to  give  the  lait 
orders  relating  to  thofe  who  are  Dead  in  Reafon.    The  Solicitor  of  the 
new  company  of  Upholders  near  the  Hay-Market  appeared  in  behalf  of 
that  ufeful  fociety,  and  brought  in  an  accufation  of  a  young  woman, 
who  her  felf  itood  at  the  Bar  before  me.     Mr.  Lillie  read  her  Indict- 
ment, which  was  in  fubftance,  That  whereas  Mrs.  Rebecca  Tinduft,  of 
the  Pariih  of  St.  Alartin  in  the  Fields,  had,  by  the  ufe  of  one  inliru- 
ment  called  a  Looking-glafs,   and  by  the  further  ufe  of  certain  attire, 
made  either  of  Cambrick,  Muflin,  or  other  Linnen  wares,  upon  her  head, 
attained  to  fuch  an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes 
and  turn  of  her  countenance,  that  fhe  the  find  Rebecca  had  put  to  death 
feveral  young  men  of  the  faid  Parifli;  and  that  the  faid  young  men  had 
acknowledged  in  certain   papers,  commonly  called  Love-letters  (which 
were  produced  in  court,  gilded  on  the  edges,  and  fealed  with  a  parti- 
cular wax,  with  certain  amorous  and  enchanting  words  wrought  upon 
the  faid  Seals)  that  they  Died  for  the  faid  Rebecca:  And  whereas  the  faid 
Rebecca  perfifted  in  the  faid  evil  practice;  this  way  of  life  the  faid  Socie- 
ty conftrued  to  be,  according  to  former  Edicts,  a  State  of  Death,  and 
demanded  an  order  for  the  Interment  of  the  faid  Rebecca. 

I  looked  upon  the  Maid  with  great  humanity,  and  defired  her  to  make 
anfwer  to  what  was  faid  againil  her.    She  faid,  It  was  indeed  true,  that 
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me  had  praftifed  all  the  arts  and  means  Ihe  could  to  difpofe  of  her  felf 
happily  in  marriage,  but  thought  lhe  did  not  come  under  the  cenfure 
expreired  in  my  writings  for  the  feme  ;  and  humbly  hoped,  I  would  not 
condemn  her  for  the  ignorance  of  her  Accufers,  who,  according  to.  their 
own  words,  had  rather  neprc  fented  her  Killing,  than  Dead.  She  further 
alledged,  That  the  Exfrceflioris  mentioned  in  the  papers  written  to  her, 
were  become  mec.  words,  and  that  me  had  been  always  ready  to  marry 
any  of  thofe  who  faid  they  Died  for  her  ;  but  that  they  made  their  ef- 
cape  as  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  pitied  or  believed.  She  ended 
her  dii'courfe,  by  defiring  I  would  for  the  future  fettle  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  I  die,  in  Letters  of  Love. 

Mrs.  Tinduji  behaved  her  felf  with  fuch  an  Air  of  Innocence,  that  me 
eafily  gained  credit,  and  was  acquitted.  Upon  which  occafion,  I  gave 
if  as  a  Handing  Rule,  That  any  perfons,  who  in  any  Letter,  Billet,  or 
Difcourfe,  mould  tell  a  Woman  he  Died  for  her,  mould,  if  flie  pleafed, 
be  obliged  to  Live  with  her,  or  be  immediately  Interred  upon  fuch  their 
own  confeffion,  without  Bail  or  Mainprize. 

It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought  before  me  was  one 
of  her  Admirers,  who  was  indifted  upon  that  very  head.     A  Letter, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  own  hand,  was  read ;  in  which  were 
the  following  words ;  Cruel  Creature,  I  die  for  you.    It  was  obfervable 
that  he  took  Snuff  all  the  time  his  Accufation  was  reading.     I  asked  him, 
How  he  came  to  ufe  thefe  words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  Man  ?   He  told 
me,  He  was  in  love  with  a  Lady,  and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of 
telling  her  lb;    and  that  all  his  acquaintance   took  the  fame   method. 
Though  I  was  moved  with  compailion  towards  him  by  reafon  of  the 
weaknefs  of  his  parts,  yet  for  Example's-fake,   I  was  forced  to  anfwer, 
Your  Sentence  mail  be  a  warning  to  all  the  reft  of  your  Companions ; 
not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.    Upon  this,  he  began  to  beat  his  Snuff- 
box with  a  very  fawcy  Air ;  and  opening  it  again,  Faith  IJaac,   faid  he, 
thou  art  a  very  unaccountable  old  Fellow — ■ — Pr'ythee,    who  gave  thee 
Power  of  Life  and  Death?  What-a-pox  haft  thou  to  do  with  Ladies  and 
Lovers  ?  I  fuppofe  thou  wouldlt  have  a  Man  be  in  company  with  his 
Millrefs,  and  fay  nothing  to  her.     Doft  thou  call  breaking  a  Jeft,  telling  a 
Lie?  Ha!  Is  that  thy  Wifdom,  old  Stiffrump,  ha  ?   He  was  going  on 
with  this  infipid  common-place  mirth,  fometimes  opening  his  Box,  fome- 
times  {hutting  it,  then  viewing  the  Picture  on  the  Lid,   and  then  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  Hinge,  when,  in  the  midft  of  his  Eloquence,  I  or- 
dered I  is  Box  to  be  taken  from  him;   upon  which  he  was  immediately 
{truck  fpeechlefs,  and  carried' off  ft  one  dea  I  The 
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The  next  who  appeared,  was  a  hale  old  Fellow  of  fixty.  He  was 
brought  in  by  his  Relations,  who  defired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  re- 
quiring a  diltincl  account  of  the  Prifoner,  a  credible  Witnefs  depofed* 
That  he  always  rofe  at  ten  of  the  Clock,  played  with  his  Cat  till  twelve, 
fmoaked  Tobacco  till  one,  was  at  Dinner  till  two,  then  took  another 
Pipe,  played  at  Backgammon  till  fix,  talked  of  one  Madam  Frances,  an 
old  Miftrefs  of  his,  till  eight,  repeated  the  fame  account  at  the  Tavern 
till  ten,  then  returned  home,  took  the  other  Pipe,  and  then  to  Bed, 
I  asked  him,  what  he  had  to  fay  for  himfelf?  As  to  what  (faid  he)  they 

mention  concerning  Madam  Frances 1   did  not  care  for  hearing  a 

Canterbury  Tale,  and  therefore  thought  my  felf  feafonably  interrupted 
by  a  young  Gentleman  who  appeared  in  the  behalf  of  the  old  Man,  and 
prayed  an  Arreii  of  Judgment ;  for  that  he  the  faid  young  Man  held  cer- 
tain lands  by  his  the  faid  old  Man's  life.  Upon  this,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Upholders  took  an  occafion  to  demand  him  alfo,  and  thereupon  produced 
feveral  Evidences  that  witneffed  to  his  Life  and  Converfation.  It  ap- 
peared, that  each  of  them  divided  their  hours  in  matters  of  equal  mo- 
ment and  importance  to  themfelves  and  to  the  publick.  They  rofe  at 
the  fame  hour  :  while  the  old  Man  was  playing  with  his  Cat,  the  young 
one  was  looking  out  of  his  Window  ;  while  the  old  Man  was  fmoaking 
his  Pipe,  the  young  Man  was  rubbing  his  Teeth ;  while  one  was  at  din- 
ner, the  other  wasdreiling;  while  one  was  at  Backgammon,  the  other 
was  at  dinner ;  while  the  old  Fellow  was  talking  of  Madam  Frances? 
the  young  one  was  either  at  Play,  or  toafting  Women  whom  he  never 
converfed  with.  The  only  difference  was,  That  the  young  Man  had 
never  been  good  for  any  thing ;  the  old  Man,  a  Man  of  worth  before 
he  knew  Madam  Frances.  Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered  them  to  be  both 
interred  together,  with  Infcriptions  proper  to  their  Characters,  fignify- 
ing,  That  the  old  Man  died  in  the  year  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the 
year  1709.  And  over  the  young  one  it  was  faid,  That  he  departed  this 
world  in  the  25th  year  of  his  Death. 

The  next  Oafs  of  Criminals,  were  Authors  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  Thofe 
of  them  who  had  produced  any  Itill-born  work  were  immediately  dif- 
miiTed  to  their  Burial,  and  were  followed  by  others,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing fome  fprightly  Iflue  in  their  Life-time,  had  given  proofs  of  their 
Death,  by  fome  Puithumous  Children,  that  bore  no  refemblance  to  their 
elder  Brethren.  As  for  thofe  who  were  the  Fathers  of  a  mixed  Pro- 
geny, provided  always  they  could  prove  the  laft  to  be  a  live  Child,  they 

efcaped 
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efcapcd  with  life,  but  not  without  lofs  of  limbs;  for  in  this  cafe,  I  was 
Satisfied  with  Amputation  of  the  Parts  which  were  mortified. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  fuperannuated  Benchers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  Senior  Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  defunft  Statefmen  ; 
all  whom  I  ordered  to  be  decimated  indifferently,  allowing  the  reit  a 
Reprieve  for  one  year,  with  a  promife  of  a  free  Pardon  in  cafe  of  Re- 
fufcitation. 

There  were  ftill  great  Multitudes  to  be  examined ;  but  finding  it  ve- 
ry late,  I  adjourned  the  Court ;  not  without  the  fecret  pleafure  that  I 
had  done  my  Duty,  and  furnilhed  out  an  handfome  Execution. 

Going  out  of  the  Court,  I  received  a  Letter,  informing  me,  That  in 
purfuance  of  the  Edict  of  Juftice  in  one  of  my  late  Vifions,  all  thofe  of 
the  Fair  Sex  began  to  appear  Pregnant  who  had  ran  any  hazard  of  it ;  as 
was  manifelt  by  a  particular  Swelling  in  the  Petticoats  of  feveral  Ladies 
in  and  about  this  great  City.  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  attribute  the 
Rifing  of  this  part  of  the  Drefs  to  this  occafion,  yet  muft  own,  that  I  am 
very  much  difpofed  to  be  offended  with  fuch  a  new  and  unaccountable 
Fafliion.  I  mall  however  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  till  I  have  examin- 
ed all  that  can  be  faid  for  and  againft  it.  And  in  the  mean  time,  think 
fit  to  give  this  notice  to  the  Fair  Ladies  who  are  now  making  up  their 
Winter-fuits,  that  they  may  abftain  from  all  Dreffes  of  that  kind,  till 
they  mall  find  what  judgment  will  be  paffed  upon  them;  for  it  would 
very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  mould  put  themfelves  to  an  unnecelfa- 
ry  Expence;  and  I  could  not  but  think  my  felf  to  blame,  if  I  mould  here- 
after forbid  them  the  wearing  of  fuch  Garments,  when  they  have  laid 
out  Money  upon  them,  without  having  given  them  any  previous  Admo- 
nitions. 

Sir.  Richard  Steele  pined  in  this  paper. 


Saturday, 
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■  Procul  0  /  Procul  efte  prof  am  /  Virg. 


Sheer-Lane,  'December  13. 

THE  Watchman,  who  does  me  particular  Honours,  as  being  the 
chief  man  in  the  Lane,  gave  fo  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door 
lad  night,  that  I  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  my  felf  com- 
plimented with  the  ufual  Salutation  of,  Good  Morrow  Mr.  Bickerftaffe, 
Good  Morrow  my  Mafiers  all.  The  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night 
difpofed  me  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  ferious ;  and  as  my  attention  was 
not  drawn  out  among  exterior  objects,  by  the  avocations  of  fenfe,  my 
thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  my  felf.  I  was  confidering,  amidft  theftilnefs  of 
of  the  night,  What  was  the  proper  employment  of  a  Thinking  being? 
What  were  the  Perfections  it  fliould  propofe  to  it  felf?  And,  What  the 
End  it  mould  aim  at  ?  My  Mind  is  of  fuch  a  particular  Caft,  that  the  fal- 
ling of  a  mower  of  rain,  or  the  whittling  of  wind,  at  fuch  a  time,  is  apt 
to  fill  my  thoughts  with  fomething  awful  and  folemn.  I  was  in  this  dif- 
pofiton,  when  our  Bellman  began  his  midnight  Homily  (which  he  has 
been  repeating  to  us  every  winter  night  for  thefe  twenty  years)  with  the 
ufual  Exordium. 

Oh .'  mortal  Man,  thou  that  art  bom  in  Sin  ! 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themfelves  jufl  and  reafonable? 
however  debafed  by  the  circumftances  that  accompany  them,  do  not  fail 
to  produce  their  natural  effecT:  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perverted  and  depra- 
ved by  wrong  notions  of  Gallantry,  Politenefs,  and  Ridicule.  The  tem= 
per  which  I  now  found  my  felf  in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put 
me  in  mind  of  thofe  lines  in  Shakejpear,  wherein,  according  to  his  agree- 
able wildnefs  of  Imagination,  he  has  wrought  a  country  Tradition  into  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Poetry.     In  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  Ghofl 

vanilhes 
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vanilhes  upon  the  Cock's  crowing,  he  takes  occafion  to  mention  its  crow- 
ing all  hours  of  the  night  about  Chnfimas  time,  and  to  iniinuate  a  kind 
of  religious  veneration  for  that  feafon. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  Cock. 
Some  fay,  That  ever  gainji  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour  s  Birth  is  celebrated. 
The  Bird  of  'Dawning  fingeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  fay  they,  no  Spirit  dares  walk  abroad: 
The  nights  are  wholfom,  then  no  Tlauetsflrike, 
No  Fairy  takes,  no  Witch  has  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed,  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

This  admirable  Author,  as  well  as  the  heft  and  greateft  men  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations,  feems  to  have  had  his  mind  throughly  feafoned  with 
Religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  paffages  in  his  plays,  that  would  not  be 
buffered  by  a  modern  audience;  and  are  therefore  certain  Inftances, 
that  the  age  he  lived  in  had  a  much  greater  fenfe  of  Virtue  than  the 
prefent. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection  to  confider,  That  the  Britijh  na- 
tion, which  is  now  at  a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its  Councils   and 
Conquefts  than  it  ever  was  before,  mould  diitinguifh  it  felf  by  a  certain 
Loolenefs  of  Principles,  and  a  falling  off  from  thofe  Schemes  of  Think- 
ing, which  conduce  to  the  happinels  and  perfection  of  humane  nature. 
T'his  evil  comes  upon  us  from  the  works  of  a  few  folemn  Blockheads, 
that  meet  together  with  the  zeal  and  ferioufnefs  of  Apoftles,  to  extirpate 
common  fenl'e,   and  propagate  Infidelity.    Thefe  are  the  wretches,  who, 
without  any  mow  of  Wit,  Learning,  or  Reafon,   publifh  their  crude 
conceptions  with  the  ambition  of  appearing  more  wife  than  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, upon  no  other  pretence,  than  that  of  diffenting  from  them.     One 
gets  by  heart  a  Catalogue  of  Title  Pages  and  Editions ;  and  immediate- 
ly to  become  confpicuous,  declares  that  he  is  an  Unbeliever.    Another 
knows  how  to  write  a  Receipt,  or  cut  up  a  Dog,  and  forthwith  argues 
againfl:  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.     I  have  known  many  a  little  Wit,  in 
the  oitentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  who  was 
not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  it.     Thefe  poor  wretches   talk  Blafphemy 
for  want  of  difcourfe,  and  are  rather  the  objecls  of  Scorn  or  Pity,  than 
of  our  Indignation ;  but  the  grave  Difputant,  that-reads,  and  writes,  and 
t'pends  all  his  time  in  convincing  himfelf  and  the  world  that  he  is  no  bet- 
ter than  a  Brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of  a  Government,  as  a  Blot 
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to  a  civil  Society,  and  a  Defamer  of  Mankind.  I  love  to  confider  an 
Infidel,  whether  diltinguiihed  by  the  title  of  Deift,  Atheift,  or  Free- 
thinker, in  three  different  lights,  in  his  Solitudes,  his  Afflictions,  and 
his  lafl  Moments. 

A  wife  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  Reafon  and  Virtue,  if  one 
confiders  him  in  his  Solitude,  as  taking  in  the  Syitem  of  the  Univerfe,  ob- 
ferving  the  mutual  dependance  and  harmony,  by  which  the  whole  frame 
of  it  hangs  together,  beating  down  his  PafTions,  or  f welling  his  thoughts 
with  magnificent  Idea's  of  Providence,  makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye 
of  an  intelligent  being,  than  the  greateft  Conqueror  amidtt  the  pomps 
and  folemnities  of  a  Triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ri- 
diculous animal  than  an  Atheift  in  his  Retirement.  His  Mind  is  incapable 
of  Rapture  or  Elevation:  He  can  only  confider  himfelf  as  an  infignificant 
Figure  in  a  Land  skip,  and  wandring  up  and  down  in  a  Field  or  a  Mea- 
dow, under  the  fame  terms  as  the  meaneft  Animals  about  him,  and  as 
fubjecl:  to  as  total  a  Mortality  as  they,  with  this  aggravation,  That  he  is 
the  only  one  amongft  them  who  lies  under  the  Apprehenfion  of  it. 

In  Diftreiles,  he  mull  be  of  all  creatures  the  molt  helplefs  and  forlorn  ; 
he  feels  the  whole  preffure  of  aprefent  calamity,  without  being  relieved 
by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is  palled,  or  the  profpecl  of  any  thing 
that  is  to  come.  Annihilation  is  the  greater!  Bleffing  that  he  propofes 
to  himfelf,  and  an  Halter  or  a  Piftol  the  only  Refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But 
if  you  would  behold  one  of  thefe  gloomy  Mifcreants  in  his  poorclt  fi- 
gure, you  muft  confider  him  under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of 
Death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  wTas  a  Ihipboard  with  one  of  thefe  Vermin, 
when  there  arofe  a  brisk  Gale,  which  could  frighten  no  body  but  him- 
felf. Upon  the  rowling  of  the  Ship  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confefled 
to  the  Chaplain,  that  he  had  been  a  vile  Atheift,  and  had  denied  a  Su- 
preme Being  ever  lince  he  came  to  his  Eftate.  The  good  man  was  afto- 
niihed,  and  a  report  immediately  ran  .through  the  ihip,  That  there  was 
an  Atheift  upon  the  Upper-deck.  Several  of  the  common  Seamen,  who 
had  never  heard  the  word  before,  thought  it  had  been  fome  ftrange 
Filh ;  but  they  were  more  furprized  when  they  faw  it  was  a  Man,  and 
heard  out  of  his  own  mouth,  That  he  never  believed  till  that  day  that 
there  was  a  God.  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies  of  Confcflion,  one  of  the  ho- 
neft  Tarrs  whifpered  to  the  Boatfwain,  That  it  would  be  a  good  deed 
to  heave  him  over  board.  But  we  were  now  within  fight  of  Port,  when 
of  a  fudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the  Penitent  relapfed,  begging  all  of  us 
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that  were  prefent,  as  we  were  Gentlemen,  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  what 
had  pafled. 

He  had  not  been  aftiore  above  two  days,  when  one  of  the  company 
began  to  rally  him  upon  his  Devotion  on  Shipboard,  which  the  other  de- 
nied in  fo  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the  Lie  on  both  fides,  and  ended 
in  a  Duel.  The  Atheift  was  run  through  the  body,  and  after  fome  lofs 
of  blood  became  as  good  a  Chriitian  as  he  was  at  Sea,  till  he  found  that 
his  wound  was  not  mortal.  He  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Free-thinkers 
of  the  Age,  and  now  writing  a  Pamphlet  againft  feveral  received  opini- 
ons concerning  the  Exigence  of  Fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  cenfure  the  faults  of  the  age,  and  coun- 
try which  I  live  in,  I  mould  have  thought  my  felf  inexcufable  to  have  paf- 
fed  over  this  crying  one,  which  is  the  fubjeel  of  my  prefent  difcourfe. 
I  fhall  therefore  from  time  to  time  give  my  countrymen  particular  cau- 
tions againft  this  diftemper  of  the  mind,  that  is  almoft  become  fafhionable, 
and  by  that  means  more  likely  to  fpread.  I  have  fomewhere  either  read 
or  heard  a  very  memorable  fentence,  That  a  man  would  be  a  moft  in- 
fupportable  Monfter,  mould  he  have  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  his 
Years,  Conftitution,  Profeilion,  Family,  Religion,  Age,  and  Country; 
and  yet  every  man  is  in  danger  of  them  all.  For  this  reafon,  as  I  am  an 
Old  man,  I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being  Covetous,  and  telling  long 
ftories :  As  I  am  Cholerick,  I  forbear  not  only  Swearing,  but  all  Interje- 
ctions of  Fretting,  asPugh!  Pifh!  and  the  like.  As  I  am  a  Layman,  I 
refolve  not  to  conceive  an  averfion  for  a  wife  and  good  man,  becaufe  his 
Coat  is  of  a  different  colour  from  mine.  As  I  am  defcended  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Bickerftajfes^  I  never  call  a  man  of  Merit  an  Upftart. 
As  a  Proteftant,  I  do  not  fuffer  my  zeal  fo  far  to  tranfport  me,  as  to  name 
the  Pope  and  the  Devil  together.  As  I  am  fallen  into  this  degenerate 
age,  I  guard  my  felf  particularly  againft  the  folly  I  have  been  now  fpeak- 
ing  of.  And  as  I  am  an  Englijhman^  I  am  very  cautious  not  to  hate  a 
Stranger,  or  defpife  a  poor  Talatine. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ejfifted  in  this  ftyer 


Saturday-^ 
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Ut  in  vita,  fie  in  Jludiis,  pulcherrimum  et  humanijjimum  exiftimo, 
feveritatem  comitatemque  mifcere,  ne  ilia  in  triftitiam,  hac  in 
petulantiam  procedau  Plin.  Epift. 

Sheer-Lane.,  T)ecember  30. 

I  Was  walking  about  my  Chamber  this  morning  in  a  very  gay  humour, 
when  I  faw  a  Coach  {top  at  my  door,  and  a  Youth  about  fifteen  alight- 
ing out  of  it,  who  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldefl  Son  of  my  Bofom-friend 
that  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  paper  of  the  17th  of  the  laft  month. 
I  felt  a  fenfible  pleafure  rifing  in  me  at  the  fight  of  him,  my  Acquaintance 
having  begun  with  his  Father  when  he  was  juit  fuch  a  Stripling,  and  about 
that  very  age,  When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
burfl  into  tears.    I  was  extremely  moved,  and  immediately  faid,  Child, 

How  does  your  Father  do?  He  began  to  reply,    My    Mother but 

could  not  go  on  for  weeping.  I  went  down  with  him  into  the  Coach, 
and  gathered  out  of  him,  that  his  Mother  was  then  dying,  and  that 
while  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  laft  offices  to  her,  he  had  taken  that 
time  to  come  and  call  me  to  his  Father,  who  (he  faid)  would  certainly 
break  his  heart  if  I  did  not  go  and  comfort  him.  The  Child's  difcreti- 
on  in  coming  to  me  of  his  own  head,  and  the  tendernefs  he  mowed  for 
his  Parents,  would  have  quite  overpowered  me,  had  I  not  relblved  to 
fortifie  my  felf  for  the  feaibnable  performances  of  thofc  duties  which  I 
owed  to  my  Friend.  As  we  were  -going,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon 
the  character  of  that  excellent  Woman,  and  the  greatneis  of  his  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  fupport  to  him  under  all 
other  affii&ions.  How  (thought  I)  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour 
of  her  death,  that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him,  fpeak  of 
a  ficknefs,  which  was  then  pail,  without  forrow.  We  were  now 
got  pretty  far  into  Wejim'wfter,  and  arrived  at  my  Friend's  houfe.     At 
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the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,  not  without  a  fecret  Satisfaction  to 
find  he  had  been  there.  I  had  formerly  convcrfcd  with  him  at  his 
houfe  ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that  fort  of  Virtue  and  Know  ledge 
which  makes  Religion  beautiful,  and  never  leads  the  Conversati- 
on into  the  violence  and  rage  of  Party-difputcs,  I  liltcned  to  him  with 
great  Plcafure.  Our  difcourie  chanced  to  be  upon  the  fubjec!  of  Death, 
which  he  treated  with  fuch  a  Strength  of  reafon,  and  Greatnefs  of  foul> 
that  initead  of  being  terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated, 
altogether  to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  defired.  As  I  met  him  at  the 
door,  I  faw  in  his  face  a  certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  heightned 
with*  an  air  of  fortitude  and  refolution,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
had  fuch  an  irrefiflible  force,  as  to  fufpend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and 
the  lamentation  of  the  nearefr.  friends  who  attended  her.  I  went  up  di- 
rectly to  the  room  where  (lie  lay,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my 
Friend,  who,  notwithltanding  his  thoughts  had  been  compofed  a  little 
before,  at  the  fight  of  me,  turned  away  his  face  and  wept.  The  little 
family  of  Children  renewed  the  expreffions  of  their  forrow  according 
to  their  feveral  ages  and  degrees  of  underitanding.  The  eld  eft.  Daugh- 
ter was  in  tears,  bufied  in  attendance  upon  her  Mother;  others  were 
kneeling  about  the  Bed-lide :  And  what  troubled  me  molt  was,  to  fee  a 
little  Boy,  who  was  too  young  to  know  the  reafon,  weeping  only  be- 
caufe  his  Sillers  did.  The  only  one  in  the  room  who  feemed  refigned 
and  comforted,  was  the  dying  perfon.  At  my  approach  to  the  Bed- 
lide,  Hie  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice,   This  is  kindly  done 

Take  care  of  your  Friend Do  not   go  from  him.     She  had  before 

taken  leave  of  her  Husband  and  Children,  in  a  manner  proper  for  fo  fo- 
lemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  gracefulnefs  peculiar  to  a  Woman  of  her 
Character.  My  Heart  was  torn  to  pieces  to  fee  the  Husband  on  one 
fide  fupprelTmg  and  keeping  down  the  fwellings  of  his  Grief,  for  fear  of 
dilturbing  her  in  her  lift  Moments;  and  the  Wife  even  at  that  time 
concealing  the  Pains  me  endured,  for  fear  of  encreafing  his  Affliction. 
She  kept  her  Eyes  upon  him  for  fome  moments  after  Ihe  grew  fpeech- 
lefs,  and  foon  after  clofed  them  for-ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  Depar- 
ture, my  Friend  (who  had  thus  far  commanded  himfelf)  gave  a  deep 
Groan,  and  fell  into  a  Swoon  by  her  Bed-fide.  The  diffraction  of  the 
Children,  who  thought  they  faw  both  their  Parents  expiring  together, 
and  now  lying  dead  before  them,  would  have  melted  the  hardelt  heart ; 
but  they  foon  perceived  their  Father  recover,  whom  I  helped  to  remove 
into  another  room,  with  a  refolution  to  accompany  him  till  thefirlt  Pangs 
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of  his  Affliction  were  abated.  I  knew  Confolation  would  now  be  imper- 
tinent ;  and  therefore  contented  my  felf  to  lit  by  him,  and  condole 
with  him  in  filence.  For  I  {hall  here  tife  the  method  of  an  ancient  Au- 
thor, who  in  one  of  his  Fpiltlcs  relating  the  Virtues  and  Death  of 
Macrims's  Wife,  exprelles  himfelf  thus;  "  I  fhall  fufpend  my  advice  to 
"  this  befr.  of  Friends,  till  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by  thofe 
"  three  great  Remedies,  (necejfitas  ipfa,  dies  longa,  et  fatietas  doloris) 
"  the  Neceffity  of  fubmiflion,  Length  of  time,  and  Satiety  of  grief. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  coniider,  with  much  commiieration, 
the  melancholy  Itate  of  one  who  has  had  fuch  a  part  of  himfelf  torn 
from  him,  and  which  he  mifTes  in  every  circumitance  of  Life.  His 
Condition  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  lately  loft  his  right  Arm,  and  is  e- 
very  moment  offering  to  help  himfelf  with  it.-  He  does  not  appear  to 
himfelf  the  fame  perlbn  in  his  houfe,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in 
retirement;  and  lofes  the  reliili  of  all  the  Pleafures  and  Diver/ions  that" 
were  before  entertaining  to  him  by  her  Participation  of  them.  The  molt 
agreeable  objefts  recall  the  Sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  ufed  to  en.joy 
them.  This  additional  fatisfaclion,  from  the  tafte  of  pleafures  in  the 
Society  of  one  we  love,  is,  admirably  defcribed  in  Milton,  who  repre- 
fents  Eve,  though  in  Paradife  it  felf,  no  further  pleafed  with  the  beauti- 
ful objects  around  her,  then  as  (lie  fees  them  in  Company  with  Adam* 
in  that  palTage  fo  inexpreflibly  charming. 

With  thee  convcrfing,  1  forget  all  time, 

All  fieafons,  and  their  change ;  all  pleafe  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rifing  fweet 

With  charm  of  earlieft  Birds ;  pleafant  the  Sunt 

When  fir  ft  on  his  delightful  land  he  f pre  ads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 

G lift'' ring  with  dew,  fragant  the  fertile  Earth 

After  Jbft  /bowers ;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 

Of  grateful  Evening  mild ;  the  filent  Night, 

With  this  her  Jolemn  Bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 

And  thefe  the  Gems  of  Heaven  her  ftarry  train. 

But  neither  breath  of  Mom  when  /be  a/lends 

With  charm  of  earlieft  Birds,  nor  rifing  Sun 

In  this  delightful  land,  nor  Herb,  Fruit,  Flower, 

G lift 'ring  with  dew,  nor  Fragrance  after  ftjowers, 

Nor  grateful  Evening  mild,  nor  filent  Night, 

With  this  her  fblemn  Bird,  nor  walk  by  Moon, 

Or  glittering  Star-light,  without  Thee  is  fweet.  The 
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The  variety  of  Images  in  this  pafTage  is  infinitely  pleafing,  and  the 
recapitulation  of  each  particular  Image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  Ex- 
prellion,  makes  one  of  the  fineit  Turns  of  Words  that  I  have  ever  feen  : 
Which  I  rather  mention,  becaufe  Mr.  Dry  den  has  faid  in  his  Preface  to 
'Juvenal,  That  he  could  meet  with  no  Turn  of  Words  in  Milton. 

It  may  further  be  obl'erved,  That  though  the  fvveetnefs  of  thefe  Verfes 
has  fomething  in  it  of  a  Paftoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as  much 
as  the  Scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary  Field  or  Meadow.  I  might  here, 
iince  I  am  accidentally  led  into  this  fubjeft,  mow  feveral  paflages  in  Mil- 
ton that  have  as  excellent  turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  Englijh 
Poets  whatfoever ;  but  mall  only  mention  that  which  follows,  in  which 
he  defcribes  the  fallen  Angels  engaged  in  the  intricate  difputes  of  Pre- 
destination, Free-will,  and  Fore-knowledge;  and  to  humour  the  Per- 
plexity, makes  a  kind  of  Labyrinth  in  the  very  words  that  defcribe  it. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retird, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafond  high 
OfTrovidence,  Fore-knowledge,  Will  and  Fate, 
Fix'd  Fate,  Free-will,  Fore-knowledge  abfolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wand' ring  Mazes  loft. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajfifted  in  this  paper. 


N°  116.     7hurfday>  January  5 i     17 eg. 


Pars  minima  eft  ipfa  puella  fm.  Ovid. 


Sheer-Lane,  January  4. 

THE  Court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the  caufe  of  the 
Tetticoat,  I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a  Criminal  who  was  taken 
up  as  die  went  out  of  the  Puppet-mow  about  three  nights  ago, 
and  was  now  (landing  in  the  ftreet  wfth«a  great  concourfe  of  people  a- 
bout  her.  Word  was  brought  me,  that  me  had  endeavoured  twice  or 
thrice  to  come  in,  but  could  not  do  it  by  reafon  of  her  Petticoat,  which 

was 
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was  too  large  for  the  Entrance  of  my  houfe,  though  I  had  ordered  both 
the  Folding-doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  its  reception.     Upon  this,    I 
deiired  the  Jury  of  Matrons,  who  flood  at  my  right  hand,   to  inform 
theml'elves  of  her  condition,  and  know  whether  there  were  any  private 
reafons  why  ilie  might  not  make  her  appearance  feparate  from  her  Pet- 
ticoat.    This  was  managed  with  great  dii'cretion,  and  had  fuch  an  efTcft, 
that  upon  the  return  of  the  Verdid  from  the  Bench  of  Matrons,  I  iflued 
out  an  Order  forthwith,  That  the  Criminal  fliould  be  ftripped  of  her  in- 
cumbrances, till  fhe  became  little  enough  to  enter  my  houfe.    I  had  be- 
fore given  directions  for  an  Engine    of  feveral  legs,  that  could  contracl: 
or  open  it  felf  like  the  top  of  an  Umbrello,  in  order  to  place  the  Petti- 
coat upon  it,  by  which  means  I  might  take  a  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  as  ic 
mould  appear  in  its  proper  Dimenfions.     This  was  all  done  accordingly; 
and  forthwith,  upon  the  clofing  of  the  Engine,  the  Petticoat  was  brought 
into  Court.    I  then  directed  the  Machine  to  be  fet  upon  the  table,  and 
dilated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ihow  the  Garment  in  its  utmofl  Circum- 
ference ;  but  my  great  Hall  was  too  narrow  for  the  Experiment ;  for  be- 
fore it  was  half  unfolded,  it  defcribed  fo  immoderate  a  Circle,  that  the 
lower  part  of  it  brufhed  upon  my  face  as  I  fate  in  my  Chair  of  Judica- 
ture.   I  then  enquired  for  the  Perfon.  that  belonged  to  the  Petticoat; 
and  to  my  great  i'urprize,  was  direfted  to  a  very  beautiful  young  Damfel, 
with  fo  pretty  a  Face  and  Shape,  that  I  bid  her  come  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  feated  her  upon  a  little  Crock  at  my  left  hand.     "  My  pretty  Maid 
"  (faid  I)  do  you  own  your  felf  to  have  been  the  Inhabitant  of  the  Gar-, 
"  ment  before  us:  The  Girl  I  found  had  good  Senfe,  and  told  me  with 
a  Smile,  That  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  Petticoat,  fhe   fhould  be 
very  glad  to  fee  an  Example  made  of  it;  and  that  fhe  wore  it  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  that  fhe  had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as  other  perfons 
of  her  Quality;  That  fhe  had  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  fhe  could,  and  till 
fhe  began  to  appear  little  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  Acquaintance ;  That  if 
fhe  laid  it  aflde,  people  would  think  me  was  not  made  like  other  women. 
I  always   give  great  allowances  to   the   Fair  Sex  upon  account  of  the 
Fafhion,  and  therefore  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  defence  of  the  pretty 
Criminal.     I  then  ordered  the  Vefl  which  flood  before  us  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  Pully  to  the  top  of  my  great  Hall,  and  afterwards  to  be  fpread 
open  by  the  Engine  it  was  placed  upon,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  formed 
a  very  fplendid  and  ample  Canopy  over  our  heads,  and  covered  the  whole 
Court  of  Judicature  with  a  kind  of  Silken  Rotunda,  in  its  form  not  un- 
like the  Cupola  of  St.  TatiTs.  I  entered  upon  the  whole  Caufe  with  great 
fatisfadion  as  I  fate  under  the  fhadow  of  it,  The 
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The  Council  for  the  Petticoat  was  now  called  in,  and  ordered  to  pro- 
duce what  they  had  to  fay  againft  the   popular  cry  which  was   railed 
againft  it.     They  anfwered  the  Objections  with  great  ftrength  and  foli- 
dity  of  argument,  and  expatiated  in  very  florid  harangues,  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  let  off  and  furbelow  (if  I  may  be  allowed   the  metaphor; 
with    many    periodical    fentences    and    turns   of  oratory.     The  chief 
arguments  for  their  Client  were  taken,  firft,  from  the  great  benefit  that 
micrht  arile  to  our  Woollen  Manufaftury  from  this  invention,  which  was 
calculated  as  follows :  The  common  Petticoat  has  not  above  four  yards  in  the 
Circumference ;  whereas  this  over  our  heads  had  more  in  the  Semi-dia- 
meter; fo  that  by  allowing  it  twenty- four  yards  in  the  Circumference, 
the  five  Millions  of  Woollen   Petticoats,  which  according  to  Sir  Willi- 
am Tetty  (fuppofmg  what  ought  to  be  fuppofed  in  a  well-governed  State, 
that  all  Petticoats  are  made  of  that  Stuff,)  would  amount  to  thirty  Milli- 
ons of  thofe  of  the  ancient  Mode.  A  prodigious  improvement  of  the  Wool- 
len trade !  and  what  could  not  fail  to  fink  the  power  of  France  in  a  few  years, 
To  introduce  the  fecond  Argument,  they  begged  leave  to  read  a  Pe- 
tition of  the  Rope-makers,  wherein  it  was  reprefented,  That  the  demand 
for  Cords,  and  the  price  of  them,  were  much  rifen  fmce  this  Fafliion 
came  up.    At  this,  all  the  Company  who  were  prefent  lifted  up  their 
eyes  into  the  Vault;  and  I  muft  confefs,  we  did  difcover  many  Traces 
of  Cordage  which  were  interwoven  in  the  Stiffening  of  the  Drapery. 

A  third  Argument  was  founded  upon  a  Petition  of  the  Greenland 
trade,  which  likewife  reprefented  the  great  confumption  of  Whale-bone 
which  would  be  occalioned  by  the  prefent  Falhion,  and  the  benefit  which 
would  thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the  Britijh  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight  and  unweildinefs  of 
the  garment,  which  they  infinuated  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  preferve 
the  Honour  of  Families. 

Thefe  Arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much  upon  me,  (as  I  then 
told  the  company  in  a  long  and  elaborate  difcourfe)  had  I  not  confi- 
dered  the  great  and  additional  expence  which  fuch  Fafhions  would  bring 
upon  Fathers  and  Husbands ;  and  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  thought 
of  till  fome  years  after  a  Peace.  I  further  urged,  That  it  would  be  a 
prejudice  to  the  Ladies  themfelves,  who  could  never  expeci  to 
have  any  money  in  the  Pocket,  if  they  laid  out  fo  much  on  the  Petti- 
coat. To  this  I  added,  the  great  Temptation  it  might  give  to  Virgins,  of 
acling  in  Security  like  married  women,  and  by  that  means  give  a  check 
to  Matrimony,  an  Inilitution  always  encouraged  by  wife  Societies. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  in  anfwer  to  the  feveral  Petitions  produced  on  that 
fide,  I  flic  wed  one  fubferibed  by  the  Women  of  feveral  perfons  of  Qua- 
lity, humbly  letting  forth,  That  lince  the  introduction  of  this  mode,  their 
refpeelivc  Ladies  had  (inllead  of  bellowing  on  them  their  Call-gowns) 
cut  them  into  lhreds,  and  mixed  them  with  the  cordage  and  buckram, 
to  compleat  the  fliffening  of  their  Uhder-petticoats.  For  which,  and 
iluidry  other  rcafons,  I  pronounced  the  Petticoat  a  Forfeiture:  But  to 
lhew  that  I  did  not  make  that  judgment  for  the  fake  of  filthy  lucre,  I 
•ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and  lent  it  as  a  prefent  to  a  Widow- gentle- 
woman, who  has  Five  Daughters,  defiring  fhe  would  make  each  of  them 
a  Petticoat  out  of  it,  and  fend  me  back  the  remainder,  which  I  defign  to 
cut  into  Stomachers,  Caps,  Facings  of  my  waftcoat-fleeves,  and  other 
garnitures  fuitable  to  my  Age  and  Quality. 

1  would  not  be  underftood,  that  (while  I  difcard  this  monflrous  inven- 
tion) I  am  an  enemy  to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  Fair  Sex.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  hand  of  Nature  has  poured  on  them  fuch  a  profufion  of 
Charms  and  Graces,  and  fent  them  into  the  world  more  amiable  and  fi- 
niftied  than  the  reft  of  her  works ;  fo  I  would  have  them  bellow  upon 
themfelves  all  the  additional  Beauties  that  Art  can  fupply  them  with,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  interfere  with,  difguife,  or  pervert,  thofe  of  Nature. 

I  confider  Woman  as  a  beautiful  Romantick  Animal,  that  may  be  ador- 
ned with  Furs  and  Feathers,  Pearls  and  Diamonds,  Ores  and  Silks.  The 
Lynx  ihall  cali  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  Tippet ;  the  Peacock, 
Parrat,  and  Swan,  fhall  pay  contributions  to  her  Muff;  the  Sea  fhall  be 
fearched  for  Shells,  and  the  Rocks  for  Gems ;  and  every  part  of  Nature 
furnifh  out  its  fhare  towards  the  embellilhment  of  a  Creature  that  is  the 
moft  confummate  work  of  it.  All  this  I  lhall  indulge  them  in ;  but  as 
for  the  Petticoat  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  allow  it. 


Vo  l.  II.  K  k  Saturday 2 
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N°  117.     Saturday,  January  7.     1709. 


Dar ate,  et  vofmet  rebus  fervate  fecundis.  Virg. 


Sheer-Lane-,  January  6. 

WHEN  I  look  into  the  frame  and  conflitution  of  my  own  Mind, 
there  is  no  part  of  it  which  1  obferve  with  greater  fatisfaclion, 
than  that  Tendernefs  and  Concern  which  it  bears  for  the  Good 
and  Happinefs  of  Mankind.  My  own  circumftances  are  indeed  fo  nar- 
row and  fcanty,  that  I  mould  tafte  but  very  little  pleafure,  could  I  receive 
it  only  from  thofe  enjoyments  which  are  in  my  own  pofTeflion ;  but  by 
this  great  tincture  of  Humanity,  which  I  find  in  all  my  thoughts  and  re- 
flections, I  am  happier  than  any  fingle  perfon  can  be,  with  all  the  Wealth, 
Strength,  Beauty,  and  Succefs,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  Mortal,  if 
he  only  relilhes  fuch  a  proportion  of  thefe  bleflings  as  is  veiled  in  him- 
felf,  and  is  his  own  private  property.  By  this  means,  every  man  that  does 
Himfelf  any  real  fervice,  does  Me  a  kindnefs.  I  come  in  for  my  fhare  in 
all  the  good  that  happens  to  a  man  of  Merit  and  Virtue,  and  partake  of 
many  gifts  of  Fortune  and  Power  that  I  was  never  born  to.  There  is 
nothing  in  particular  in  which  I  fo  much  rejoice,  as  the  deliverance  of 
good  and  generous  Spirits  out  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and  diftrelTes. 
And  becaufe  the  world  does  not  fupply  Inftances  of  this  kind  to  furnifh 
out  fufficient  entertainments  for  fuch  an  Humanity  and  Benevolence  of 
temper,  I  have  ever  delighted  in  reading  the  Hiftory  of  Ages  pad,  which 
draws  together  into  a  narrow  compafs  the  great  Occurrences  and  Events 
that  are  but  thinly  fown  in  thofe  tracls  of  time  which  lie  within  our  own 
knowledge  and  obfervation.  When  I  fee  the  life  of  a  great  Man,  who 
has  deferved  well  of  his  country,  after  having  ilruggled  through  all  the 
oppofitions  of  Prejudice  and  Envy,  breaking  out  with  Luftre,  and  mi- 
ning forth  in  all  the  fplendor  of  Succefs,  I  clofe  my  book,  and  am  an  hap- 
py man  for  a  whole  evening. 

But 
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But  iince  in  Hiftory,  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  often  happen 
alike  to  the  worthlefs  and  the  deferving,  infomuch  that  we  frequently  fee 
a  virtuous  man  dying  in  the  midfl  of  difappointments  and  calamities,  and 
the  vicious  ending  their  days  in  profperity  and  peace  ;    I  love  to  amufe 
my  felf  with  the  accounts  I  meet  with  in  fabulous  Hiltories  and  Ficlions: 
For  in  this  kind  of  writings  we  have  always  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Y  ice 
puniihed,  and  Virtue  rewarded.     Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  Man 
in  the  whole  circle  of  his  Exiflence,  we  mould  have  the  fatisfaction  of 
feeing  it  clofe  with  happinefs  or  mifery,  according  to  his  proper  merit : 
But  though  our  view  of  Him  is  interrupted  by  Death  before  the  finiihing 
of  his  Adventures,  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  we  may  be  fure  that  the  Conclu- 
fion  and  Cataftrophe  is  altogether  fuitable  to  his  Behaviour.     On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  Being  of  a  Man,  coniidered  as  an  Heroe,  or  a  Knight- 
errant,  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  a  Poem  or  Romance,  and 
therefore  always  ends  to  our  fatisfaclion ;  fo  that  Inventions  of  this  kind 
are  like  food  and  exercife  to  a  good-natured  Difpoiition,  which  they 
pleafe  and  gratifie  at  the  fame  time  that  they  nourifh  and   ftrengthen. 
The  greater  the  Affliction  is  in  which  we  fee  our  Favourites  in  thefe 
relations  engaged,  the  greater  is  the  Pleafure  we  take  in  feeing  them  re- 
lieved. 

Among  the  many  feigned  Hiftories  which  I  have  met  with  in  my  read- 
ing, there  is  none  in  which  the  Heroe's  perplexity  is  greater,  and  the 
winding  out  of  it  more  difficult,  than  that  in  a  French  Author  whofe 
name  I  have  forgot.    It  fo  happens,  that  the  Heroe's  Miftrefs  was  the  Si- 
iter  of  his  moft  intimate  Friend,  who  for  certain  reafons  was  given  out 
to  be  dead,  while  he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  Country  in  queft  of  Adven- 
tures.   The  Heroe  having  heard  of  his  Friend's  death,  immediately  re- 
paired to  his  Miftrefs,  to  condole  with  her,  and  comfort  her.    Upon  his 
arrival  in  her  garden,  he  difcovered  at  a  diftance  a  Man  clafped  in  her 
arms,  and  embraced  with  the  moft  endearing  tendernefs.     W  hat  mould 
he  do?  It  did  not  confift  with  the  gentlenefs  of  a  Knight-errant  either  to 
kill  his  Miftrefs,  or  the  Man  whom  me  was  pleafed  to  favour.     At  the 
fame  time,  it  would  have  fpoiled  a  Romance,   mould  he  have  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  himfelf.    In  fhort,  he  immediately  entered  upon  his  Ad- 
ventures ;  and  after  a  long  feries  of  exploits,   found  out  by  degrees, 
that  the  Perfon  he  faw  in  his  Miftrefs's  arms  was  her  own  Brother,  taking 
leave  of  her  before  he  left  his  Country,  and  the  Embrace  ihe  gave  hira 
nothing  elfe  but  the  affectionate  Farewel  of  a  Sifter :  So  that  he  had  at 
once  the  two  greateft  fatisfaclions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart  of 

K  k  x  man, 
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man,  in  finding  his  Friend  alive,  whom  he  thought  dead ;  and  his  Miflrefs 
faithful,  whom  he  had  believed  inconftant. 

There  are  indeed  ibme  Difafters  fo  very  fatal,  that  it  is  impofTible  for 
any  Accidents  to  reftifie  them.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia  ; 
and  yet  we  fee  Ovid  has  found  an  expedient  even  in  a  cafe  like  hers.  He 
defcribes  a  beautiful  and  royal  Virgin  walking  on  the  fea-ihore,  where 
the  was  difcovered  by  Neptune,  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unfuccefs- 
ful  importunity.  To  mitigate  her  forrow,  he  offers  her  whatever  lhe 
would  wifli  for.  Never  certainly  was  the  wit  of  Woman  more  puzzled  in 
rinding  out  a  flratagem  to  retrieve  her  Honour.  Had  lhe  defired  to  be 
changed  into  a  Stock  or  Stone,  a  Beafl,  Fiih  or  Fowl,  flic  would  have 
been  a  lofer  by  it :  Or  had  lhe  defired  to  have  been  made  a  Sea-nymph, 
or  a  Goddefs,  her  Immortality  would  but  have  perpetuated  her  Difgrace. 
Give  me  therefore,  faid  fhe,  fuch  a  fhape  as  may  make  me  incapable  of 
iuffering  again  the  like  calamity,  or  of  being  reproached  for  what  I  have 
already  fullered.  To  be  fhort,  lhe  was  turned  into  a  Man,  and  by  that 
only  means  avoided  the  danger  and  imputation  fhe  fo  much  dreaded. 

I  was  once  my  felf  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and  in  fo 
great  a  diffraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  my  felf  even  out  of  the  pof- 
libility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occafion  was  as  follows:  When  I  was 
a  Youth  in  a  part  of  the  Army  which  was  then  quartered  at  'Dover,  I 
fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young  woman,  of  a  good  family  in  thofe 
parts,  and  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  my  addrefles  kindly  received, 
which  occafioned  the  perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  Evening  diverting  our  felves  upon  the  top  of  the 
Cliff  with  the  profpecl:  of  the  Sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in  fuch  lit- 
tle Fondnelfes  as  are  molt  riduculous  to  people  in  bufinefs,  and  moft  a- 
greeable  to  thofe  in  love. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  our  innocent  endearments,  fhe  matched  a  Paper 
of  Verfes  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was  following 
her,  when  on  a  fudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  funk  under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from 
fo  prodigious  an  height  upon  fuch  a  range  of  Rocks,  as  would  have 
dafhed  her  into  ten  thoufand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  Ada- 
mant. It  is  much  eafier  for  my  Reader  to  imagine  my  ftate  of  mind  up- 
on fuch  an  occafion,  than  for  me  to  exprefs  it.  I  faid  to  my  felf,  It  is 
not  in  the  Power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me!  when  I  Awaked,  equally 
tranfported  and  aftonilhed,  to  fee  my  felf  drawn  out  of  an  AffMion 
which  the  very  moment  before  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The 
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The  Impreilions  of  Grief  and  Horror  were  fo  lively  on  this  occafiom 
that  while  they  laited,  they  made  me  more  miferable  than  I  was  at  the 
real  Death  of  this  beloved  Perfon,  (which  happened  a  few  months  after, 
at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  concluded)  inafmuch  as  the 
Imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I  my  felf  in  a  fort  an  AccefTary ; 
whereas  her  Deceafe  had  at  leaft  thefe  alleviations,  of  being  Natural  and 
Inevitable. 

The  Memory  of  the  Dream  I  have  related  {till  dwells  fo  ltrongly  upon 
me,  that  lean  never  read  the  defcription  of  'Dover-Cliff  in  Shake/pears 
Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  without  a  frefli  fenfe  of  my  efcape.  The  pro- 
fpeft  from  "that  place  is  drawn  with  fuch  proper  Incidents,  that  whoever 
can  read  it  without  growing  giddy,  mufl  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad 
one. 

Come  on,  Sir,  here's  the  place;  Jland  Jlill !  how  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  caft  ones  Eyes  fo  low  ? 

The  Crows  and  Choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 

Show  fcarce  as  grofs  as  Beetles.     Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  Samphire.     Dreadful  trade  ! 

Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  Fijhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 

Appear  like  Mice,  andyond'  tall  anchoring  Bark 

Diminijtid  to  her  Boat ;  her  Boat  a  Buoy 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight .    The  murmuring  Surge  \ 

(That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  Tebble  beats) 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.    Til  look  no  morer  , 

Left  my  Brain  turn. 


7hurfday: 
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In  tenu'i  labor. Virg. 


Sheer- Lane ',  January  n. 

I  Have  lately  applied  my  felf  with  much  fatisfaftion  to  the  curious 
Difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the  help  of  Microfcopes,  as  they 
are  related  by  Authors  of  our  own  and  other  Nations.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure  in  prying  into  this  World  of  Wonders,  which  Na- 
ture has  laid  out  of  fight,  and  feems  induftrious  to  conceal  from  us.  Phi- 
lofophy  had  ranged  over  all  the  Vilible  creation,  and  began  to  want  ob- 
jects for  her  enquiries,  when  the  prefent  age,  by  the  invention  of  Glalfes, 
opened  a  new  and  inexhauftible  Magazine  of  Rarities,  more  wonderful 
and  amazing  than  any  of  thofe  which  aflonifhed  our  Forefathers.  I  was 
yefterday  amufing  my  felf  with  Speculations  of  this  kind,  and  reflecting 
upon  Myriads  of  Animals  that  fwim  in  thofe  little  Seas  of  Juices  that  are 
contained  in  the  feveral  VefTels  of  an  humane  Body.  While  my  Mind 
was  thus  filled  with  that  fecret  wonder  and  delight,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  my  felf  as  in  an  Acl:  of  Devotion,  and  am  very  well  pleafed 
with  the  thought  of  the  great  Heathen  Anatomift,  who  calls  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  an  humane  Body,  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  reading  of  the  day  produced  in  my  Imagination  an  agreeable  Morn- 
ing's Dream,  if  I  may  call  it  fuch';  for  I  am  flill  in  doubt,  whether  it 
parTed  in  my  fleeping  or  waking  thoughts.  However  it  was,  I  fancied 
that  my  good  Genius  flood  at  my  bed's-head,  and  entertained  me  with 
the  following  Difcourfe ;  for  upon  my  rifing,  it  dwelt  fo  ftrongly  upon 
me,  that  I  writ  down  the  fubitance  of  it,  if  not  the  very  words. 

If  (faid  he)  you  can  be  fo  tranfported  with  thofe  Productions  of  Na- 
ture which  are  difcovered  to  You  by  thofe  Artificial  eyes  that  are  the 
works  of  humane  Invention,  how  great  will  your  furprize  be,  when  you 
fliall  have  it  in  your  power  to  model  your  Own  eye  as  you  pleafe,  and 
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adapt  it  to  the  bulk  of  objefts,  which,  with  all  thefe  helps,  are  by  infi- 
nite degrees  too  minute  for  your  perception.  We  who  are  unbodied 
Spirits,  can  fharpen  our  fight  to  what  degree  we  think  fit,  and  make  the 
leafl  work  of  the  Creation  diftinft  and  vilible.  This  gives  us  fuch  Idea's 
as  cannot  poffibly  enter  into  your  prefent  Conceptions.  There  is  not  the 
leafl  Particle  of  Matter  which  may  not  furnilh  one  of  us  furficient  Employ- 
ment for  a  whole  Eternity.  We  can  flill  divide  it,  and  ftill  open  it,  and 
ftill  difcover  new  Wonders  of  Providence,  as  we  look  into  the  dif- 
ferent Texture  of  its  parts,  and  meet  with  beds  of  Vegetables,  Mineral 
and  Metallick  Mixtures,  and  feveral  kinds  of  Animals  that  lie  hid,  and 
as  it  were  loft  in  fuch  an  endlefs  Fund  of  Matter.  I  find  you  are  fur- 
prifed  at  this  difcourfe;  but  as  your  Reafon  tells  you  there  are  in- 
finite parts  in  the  fmalleft  portion  of  matter,  it  will  likewife  con- 
vince you,  that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  fecrets,  and  as  much 
room  for  difcoveries,  in  a  particle  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as 
in  the  globe  of  the  whole  earth.  Your  Microfcopes  bring  to  fight  fhoals 
of  living  Creatures  in  afpoonful  of  Vinegar;  but  we,  who  can  diftinguilh 
them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  fee  among  them  feveral  huge  Levia- 
thans,  that  terrify  the  little  Fry  of  Animals  about  them,  and  take  their 
paftime  as  in  an  Ocean,  or  the  great  Deep.  I  could  not  but  fmile  at  this 
part  of  his  relation,  and  told  him,  I  doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me 
the  hiftory  of  feverable  invifible  Giants,  accompanied  with  their  refpe- 
tive  Dwarfs,  in  cafe  that  any  of  thefe  little  Beings  are  of  an  humane  fhape. 
You  may  allure  your  felf  (faid  he)  that  we  fee  in  thefe  little  Animals  dif- 
ferent Natures,  Inftinfts  and  Modes  of  life,  which  correfpond  to  what 
you  obferve  in  Creatures  of  bigger  dimenfions.  We  defcry  millions  of 
Species  fubfifted  on  a  green  Leaf,  which  your  Glaffes  reprefent  only  in 
crowds  and  fwarms.  What  appears  ro  your  eye  but  as  Hair  or  Down  ri- 
fing  on  the  furface  of  it,  we  find  to  be  Woods  and  Forrefts,  inhabited  by 
Beafts  of  Prey,  that  are  as  dreadful  in  thofe  their  haunts,  as  Lions  and 
Tigers  in  the  deferts  of  Libya.  I  was  much  delighted  with  his  dif- 
courfe, and  Could  not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I  fhould  be  wonderfully 
pleafed  to  fee  a  natural  Hiftory  of  Imperceptibles,  containing  a  true  ac- 
count of  fuch  Vegetables  and  Animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of  fight. 
Such  Difquifitions  (anfvvered  he)  are  very  fuitable  to  reafonable  Creatures ; 
and  you  may  be  fure,  there  are  many  curious  Spirits  amongft  us  who  cm- 
ploy  themfelves  in  fuch  amufements.  For  as  our  hands,  and  all  our  fen- 
fes,  may  be  formed  to  what  degree  of  Itrength  and  delicacy  we  plcafe, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  fight,  we  can.  make  what  experiments  we  are 
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inclined  to,  how  fmall  foever  the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.  I 
have  been  prefent  at  the  diilection  of  a  Mite,  and  have. feen  the  Skele- 
ton of  a  Flea.  I  have  been  fliown  a  Forreit  of  numberlefs  trees,  which 
has  been  picked  out  of  an  Acorn.  Your  Microfcope  can  Ihow  you  in  it 
a  compleat  Oak  in  miniature;  and  could  you  iuit  all  your  Organs  as  we 
do,  you  might  pluck  An  Acorn  from  this  little  Oak,  which- contains  ano- 
ther tree ;  and  lb  proceed  from  tree  to  tree,  as  long  as  you  would  think 
fit  to  continue  your  difquiiitions.  It  is#lrnoft  impofTible  (added  he)  to 
talk  of  things  fo  remote  from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary  notions 
which  Mankind  receive  from  blunt  and  groi's  organs  of  Senfe,  without 
appearing  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  You  have  often  feen  a  Dog  ope- 
ned, to  obferve  the  Circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any  other  ufeful 
enquiry;  and  yet  would  be  tempted  to  laugh  if  I  mould  tell  you,  that  a 
circle  of  much  greater  Philofophers  than  any  of  the  Royal  Society,  were 
prefent  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  thole  little  Animals  which  we  find 
in  the  Blue  of  a  plumb;  that  it  was  tyed  down  alive  before  them;  and 
that  they  oblerved  the  palpitations  of  the  Heart,  the  courfe  of  the  Blood, 
the  working  of  the  Mufcles,  and  the  convulilons  in  the  feveral  Limbs, 
with  great  accuracy  and  improvement.  I  mutt  confefs,  faid  I,  for  my 
own  part,  I  go  along  with  you  in  all  your  difcoveries  with  great  pleafure; 
but  it  is  certain,  they  are  too  fine  for  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  are 
more  (truck  with  the-  defcription  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  bulky. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  belt  judge  of  humane  Nature  letting  forth  his 
wifdom,  not  in  the  formation  of  thefe  Minute  Animals,  (though  indeed 
no  lefs  wonderful  than  the  other)  but  in  that  of  the  Leviathan  and  Be- 
hemoth^ the  Horfe  and  the  Crocodile.  Your  obfervation  (faid  he)  is  very 
juit;  and  I  mult  acknowledge  for  my  own  part,  that  although  it  is  with 
much  delight  that  I  fee  the  traces  of  Providence  in  thefe  inltances,  I  {till 
take  greater  pleafure  in  confidering  the  works  of  the  Creation  in  their  Im- 
menfit\ythan  in  their  Minutenefs.  For  this  reafon,  I  rejoice  when  I  ftrength- 
en  my  fight  fo  as  to  make  it  pierce  into  the  moft  remote  fpaces,  and  takea 
view  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  humane 
eyes  though  aflifted  by  Telefcopes.  What  you  look  upon  as  one  confu- 
fed  White  in  the  Milky-way,  appears  to  me  a  long  trad  of  Heavens,  di- 
itinguiflied  by  Stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper  figures  and  constellations, 
While  you  are  admiring  the  Sky  in  a  ftarry  night,  I  am  entertained  with 
a  variety  of  Worlds  and  Suns  placed  one  above  another,  and  rifing  up  to 
luch  an  immenfe  diftance,  that  no  created  eye  can  fee  an  end  of  them, 

The 
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The  latter  part  of  his  difcourfe  flung  me  into  fuch  an  aftonifliment, 
that  he  had  been  filent  for  fome  time  before  I  took  notice  of  it ;  when 
on  a  fudden  I  darted  up  and  drew  my  curtains,  to  look  if  any  one  was 
near  me,  but  faw  no- body,  and  cannot  tell  to  this  moment,  whether  it 
was  my  good  Genius  or  a  Dream  that  left  me. 


N°  1 20.     Saturday i,  "January  14.     1709, 


Velutfilviiy  ulu  pajjim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tram'tte pellit $ 

Illefwijlrorfiim,  hie  dextorfum  abiU  Hor. 


Sheer-Lane,  January  13. 

INftead  of  confidering  any  particular  Paffion  or  Character  in  any  one 
Set  of  men,  my  thoughts  were  laft  night  employed  on  the  contempla- 
tion of" humane  life  in  general;  and  truly  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
whole  Species  are  hurried  on  by  the  fame  delires,  and  engaged  in  the 
fame  purfuits,  according  to  the  different  ftages  and  divifions  of  Life.  Youth 
is  devoted  to  Lull,  Middle-age  to  Ambition,  Old  age  to  Avarice.  Thefe 
are  the  three  general  motives  and  principles  of  aclion  both  in  good  and 
bad  men ;  though  it  rauft  be  acknowledged,  that  they  change  their  names, 
and  refine  their  natures,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  perfon  whom 
they  direct  and  animate.  For  with  the  Good,  Lufl  becomes  Virtuous 
Love;  Ambition,  true  Honour;  and  Avarice,  the  Care  of  pofterity. 
This  fcheme  of  thought  amufed  me  very  agreeably  till  I  retired  to  reft, 
and  afterwards  formed  it  felf  into  a  pleafing  and  regular  Vifion,  which  I 
mall  defcribe  in  all  its  circumftances,  as  the  objects  prefented  themfelves, 
whether  in  a  ferious  or  ridiculous  manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  Wood,  of  fo  prodigious  an  extent,  and  cut 
into  fuch  a  variety  of  walks  and  allies,  that  all  Mankind  were  loft  and 
bewildered  in  it.  After  having  wandered  up  and  down  fome  time,  I 
came  into  the  Centre  of  it,  which  opened  into  a  wide  Plain,  filled  with 

Vo  l.  II.  L  1  multi- 
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multitudes  of  both  Sexes.    I  here  difcovered  Three  great  Roads,  very 
wide  and  long,  that  led  into  three  different  parts  of  the  Foreft.    On  a 
fudden,  the  whole  multitude  broke  into  three  parts,  according  to  their 
different  ages,   and  marched  in  their  refpeftive  bodies  into  the  Three 
great  Road's  that  lay  before  them.    As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each 
of  thefe  Roads  terminated,  and  whither  it  would  lead  thofe  who  paffed 
through  them,  I  joined  my  felf  with  the  afTembly  that  were  in  the  flow- 
er and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  themfelves  The  Band  of  Lovers. 
I  found,  to  my  great  furprize,  that  feveral  Old  men  befides  my  felf  had 
intruded  into  this  agreeable  company  ;  as  I  had  before  obferved,  there 
were  fome  young  men  who  had  united  themfelves  to  the  Band  of  Mifers, 
and  were  walking  up  the  Path  of  Avarice  \  though  both  made  a  very  ri- 
diculous figure,  and  were  as  much  laughed  at  by  thofe  they  joined,  as  by 
thofe  they  forfook.    The  Walk  which  we  marched  up,  for  thicknefs  of 
ihades,  embroidery  of  flowers,  and  melody  of  birds,  with  the  diftant 
purling  of  ftreams,   and  falls  of  water,   was  fo  wonderfully  delightful, 
that  it  charmed  our  Senfes,  and  intoxicated  our  Minds  with  pleafure. 
We  had  not  been  long  here,  before  every  Man  fingled  out  fome  Woman 
to  whom  he  offered  his  Addreffes,  and  profeffed  himfelf  a  Lover ;  when 
on  a  fudden  we  perceived  this  delicious  Walk  to  grow  more  narrow 
as  we  advanced  in  it,  till  it  ended  in  many  intricate  thickets,  mazes  and 
labyrinths,   that  were    fo   mixed  with    rofes  and   brambles,    brakes  of 
thorns,  and   beds  of  flowers,   rocky  paths,  and  pleafing  grotto's,    that 
it  was  hard  to  fay,  whether  it  gave  greater  delight  or  perplexity  to  thofe 
who  travelled  in  it. 

ft  was  here  that  the  Lovers  began  to  be  eager  in  their  purfuits.  Some 
of  their  Miflreiles,  who  only  feemed  to  retire  for  the  fake  of  form  and 
decency,  led  them  into  Plantations  that  were  difpofed  into  regular  walks ; 
where,  after  they  had  wheeled  about  in  fome  turns  and  windings,  they 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  thofe 
who  purfued  them.  Others  withdrew  from  their  followers  into  little 
Wilderneffes,  where  there  were  fo  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  o- 
ther  in  fo  much  confufion  and  irregularity,  that  feveral  of  the  Lovers 
quiited  the  purfuit,  or  broke  their  hearts  in  the  chace.  It  was  fome- 
times  very  odd  to  fee  a  Man  purfuing  a  fine  Woman  that  was  following 
another,  whofe  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that  had  her  own  game 
in  view  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  Wildernefs.  I  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve  two  things  in  this  place  which  I  thought  very  particular,  That  fe- 
veral perfons  who  flood  only  at  the  End  of  the  Avenues,  and  caft  a  care- 
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lefs  eye  upon  the  Nymphs  during  their  whole  flight,  often  catched  them' 
when  thole  who  prefled  them  the  moil  warmly  through  all  their  turns 
and  doubles,  were  wholly  unfuccefsful :  And  that  fome  of  my  own  Age, 
who  were  at  firfh  looked  upon  with  averfion  and  contempt,    by  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Wildernefs,  and  by  dodging  their  Women  in 
the  particular  corners  and  allies  of  it,  catched  them  in  their  arms,  and 
took  them  from  thofe  whom  they  really  loved  and  admired.    There  was 
a  particular  Grove,  which  was  called  The  Labyrinth  of  Coquettes ;   where 
many  were  enticed  to  the  chace,    but  few  returned  with  purchafe.    It 
was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  a  celebrated  Beauty,  by  fmiling  upon  one, 
calling  a  glance  upon  another,  beckoning  to  a  third,  and  adapting  her 
Charms  and  Graces  to  the  feveral  Follies  of  thofe  that  admired   her. 
drawing  into  the  Labyrinth  a  whole  pack  of  Lovers,  that  loll  themfelves 
in  the  Maze,  and  never  could  find  their  way  out  of  it.    However,  it  was 
tome  fatisfaftion  to  me,  to  fee  many  of  the  Fair  ones,  who  had  thus  de- 
luded their  Followers,  and  left  them  among  the  Intricacies  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, obliged  when  they  came  out  of  it,  to  furrender  to  the  firft  Part- 
ner that  offered  himfelf.    I  now  had  crofTed  over  all  the  difficult  and 
perplexed  Paflages  that  feemed  to  bound  our  walk,  when  on  the  other 
fide  of  them,  I  faw  the  fame  great  Road  running  on  a  little  way,  till  it 
was  terminated  by  two  beautiful  Temples.     I  flood  here  for  fome  time, 
and  faw  raoft  of  the  Multitude  who  had  been  difperfed  amongfl  the 
Thickets,  coming  out  two  by  two,  and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards 
the  Temples  that  flood  before  us.    The  Structure  on  the  right  hand 
was  (as  I  afterwards  found)  confecrated  to  Virtuous  Love,  and  could  not 
be  entered  but  by  fuch  as  received  a  Ring,  or  fome  other  token,  from 
a  Perfon  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it.     He   wore  a 
Garland  of  Rofes  and  Mirtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his  moulders  a  Robe 
like  an  Imperial  Mantle,   white  and  unfpotted  all  over,  excepting  only, 
that  where  it  was  clafped  at  his  breafl,  there  were  two  golden  Turtle 
Doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,   which  were  wrought    in  rubies. 
He  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  and  was  feated  near  the  Temple, 
in  a  delicions  Bower,  made  up  of  feveral  trees,  that  were  embraced  by 
Woodbines,  Jeflamines,  and  Amaranths,  which  were  as  fo  many  emblems 
of  Marriage,  and  ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  fupported  them.     As  I 
was  Tingle  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Temple, 
and  for  that  reafon  am  a  itranger  to  all  the  Myfleries  that  were  performed 
in  it.    I  had  however  the  curiofity  to  obferve  how  the  feveral  couples 
that  entered  were  difpofed  of;  which  was  after  the  following  manner. 

LU  There 
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There  were  two  great  gates  on  the  backfide  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the 
whole  crowd  was  let  out.     At  one  of  thefe  gates  were  two  Women,  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  though  in  a  different  kind,  the  one  having  a  very  care- 
ful and  compofed  air,  the  other  a  fort  of  fmile  and  ineffable  fweetnefs 
in  her  countenance.    The  name  of  the  firft  was  Tiifcretion,  and  of  the 
other  Complacency.    All  who  came  out  of  this  gater  and  put  themfelves 
under  the  direction  of  thefe  two  Sifters,  were  immediately  conducted  by 
them  into  Gardens,  Groves,  and  Meadows,,  which  abounded  in  delights, 
and  were  furnifhed  with  every  thing  that  could  make  them  the  proper- 
feats  of  happinefs.     The  fecond  gate  of  this  Temple  let  out  all  the  cou- 
ples that  were  unhappily  married,  who  came  out  linked  together  by 
Chains,  which  each  of  them  flrove  to  break,  but  could  not.    Several  of 
thefe  were  fuch  as  had  never  been  acquainted  with  each  other  before 
they  met  in  the  great  Walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted  in  the 
Thicket.    The  entrance  of  this  gate  was  poflefled  by  three  Sifters,  who 
joined  themfelves  with  thefe  wretches,  and  occaiioned  molt  of  their  mi- 
leries.    The  youngeft  of  the  Sifters  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity r 
who  with  the  innocence  of  a  Virgin,   had  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  a- 
Harlot.     The  name  of  the  fecond  was  Contention,  who  bore  on  her  right 
arm  a  Muff  made  of  the  skin  of  a  Porcupine ;  and  on  her  left  carried  a 
little  Lap-dog,,  that  barked  and  mapped  at  every  one  that  palled   by 
her. 

The  eldeft  of  the  Sifters,  who  feemed  to  have  an  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous Air,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  Tawny  Cupid,  who  generally 
marched  before  her  with  a  little  Mace  on  his  fhoulder,  the  end  of  which 
was  fafhioned  into  the  horns  of  a  Stag.  Her  Garments  were  yellow,  and 
her  Complexion  pale.  Her  Eyes  were  piercing,  but  had  odd  cafts  in 
them,  and  that  particular  diftemper,  which  makes  perfons  who  are  trou- 
bled with  it,  fee  objects  double.  Upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her 
name  was  Jealoufie. 

Having  finilhed  my  obfervations  upon  this. Temple,  and  its  Votaries, 
I  repaired  to  that  which  itood  on  the  left/hand,  and  was  called  The 
Temple  of  Luft.  The  front  of  it  was  raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with 
all.  the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accompany  that  OrdeV;  whereas  that 
of  the  other  was  compofed  of  the  chafte  and  matron-like  Ionic.  The 
iides  of  it  were  adorned  with  feveral  grotefque  figures  of  Goats,  Spar- 
rows, Heathen  Gods,  Satyrs,  and  Monfters  made  up  of  half  Man  half 
Beaft.  The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to 
enter.    Upon  my  going  in,  I  found  the  windows  were  blinded,  and  let 

in 
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in  only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  ferved  to  difcover  a  prodigious  number 
of  dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which  the  whole  Temple  was  divi- 
ded.    I  was  here  {tunned  with  a  mixed  noife  of  clamour  and  jollity:  On 
one  fide  of  me,   I  heard  finging  and  dancing ;  on  the  other,  brawls  and 
claming  of  fwords.     In  fh-ort,  I  was  fo  little  pleafed  with  the  place,  that 
I  was  going  out  of  it ;  but  found  I  could  not  return  by  the  gate  where 
I  entered,  which  was  barred  againit  all  that  were  come  in,  with  Bolts  of 
Iron,  and  Locks  of  Adamant.    There  was  no  going  back  from  this  Tem- 
ple through  the  Paths  of  Pleafure  which  led  to  it :  All  who  patted  through 
the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  Tron  Wicket,  which  was 
kept  by  a  dreadful  Giant  call'd  Remorfe,  that  held  a  fcourge  of  Scorpi- 
ons in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that  Temple. 
This  was  a  paflage,  fo  rugged,  fo  uneven,   and  choaked  with  fo  many 
Thorns  and  Briars,  that  it  was  a  melancholy  fpe&acle  to    behold   the 
pains  and  difficulties  which  both  Sexes  fuffered  who  walked  through  it. 
The  Men,  though  in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  in- 
feebled  with  old  age:  The  Women  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their 
hair ;   and  feveral  loft  their  Limbs  before  they  could  extricate  themfelves 
out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Path  in  which  they  were  engaged.    The 
remaining  part  of  this  Virion,  and  the  adventures  I  met  with  in  the  two 
great  roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,    mull  be  the  fubject  of  another 
paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

/  have  this  Morning  received  the  following  Letter  from  the  famous 

Mr.  Thomas  Dogget. 

S  I  R, 

ON  Monday  next  will  be  acted  for  my  benefit,  the  Comedy  of  Love 
for  Love :  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  appear  there,  I  will 
publijh  on  the  Bills,  That  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  requejl  of  Ifaac 
Bickerftaffe,  Efq;  and  quejlion  not  but  it  will  bring  me  as  great  an  Audi- 
ence, as  ever  was  at  the  Houfe  fince  the  Morocco  Ambajfador  was  there. 
I  am, 

(With  the  greatelt  RefpecY) 

Your  moil  Obedient,  and  moll  Humble  Servant, 

Thomas  'Dogget, 

Being 
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Being  naturally  an  encourager  of  Wit,  as  well  as  bound  to  it  in  the  qua- 
lity of  Cenjor,  I  returned  the  following  anfwer, 

Mr.  Doggct, 

I  A  M  very  well  pleafed  with  the  choice  you  have  made  of  fo  excel- 
lent a  !Play>  and  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the  be  ft  of  Comedi- 
ans ;  1  foall  therefore  come  in  between  the  fir  ft  andfecond  AcJ,  and  re- 
wain  in  the  right-hand  Box  over  the  Tit  till  the  end  of  the  fourth^  pro- 
vided you  take  care  that  every  thing  be  rightly  prepared  for  my  recep- 
tion. 
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Similis  t'?b"t,  Cynthia,  vel  tibi  cujus 

Turbavlt  mtidos  extinBus  paffer  ocellos.  Juv, 

From  my  own  Apart  ment^  January  \6. 

I  Was  reeolle&ing  the  remainder  of  my  Vilion,  when  my  Maid  came 
to  me,  and  told  me,  there  was  a  Gentlewoman  below  who  feemed 
to  be  in  great  trouble,  and  prefled  very  much  to  fee  me.  When  it 
lay  in  my  power  to  remove  the  diftrefs  of  an  unhappy  perfon,  I  thought 
1  fhould  very  ill  employ  my  time  in  attending  matters  of  fpeculation, 
and  therefore  defired  the  Lady  would  walk  in.  When  fhe  entered,  i 
law  her  eyes  full  of  tears :  However,  her  grief  was  not  fo  great  as  to 
make  her  omit  rules ;  for  fhe  was  very  long  and  exaft  in  her  Civilities, 
which  gave  me  time  to  view  and  confider  her.  Her  Clothes  were  very 
rich,  but  tarnifhed  ;  and  her  Words  very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  Thefe 
diitinftions  made  me  without  hefitation  (though  I  had  never  feen  her 
before)  ask  her,  If  her  Lady  had  any  commands  for  me  ?  She  then  be- 
gan to  weep  afrefh,  and  with  many  broken  fighs  told  me,  That  their 

Family  was  in  very  great  Affliction 1  befeeched  her  to  compofe  her  felf, 

^or  that  I  might  poifibly  be  capable  of  affifting  them She  then  caft  her 

eye 
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eye  upon  my  little  Dog,  and  was  again  tranfported  with  too  much  paf- 
fion  to  proceed ;  but  with  much  ado,  fhe  at  lafl  gave  me  to  underfland, 
that  Cupid,  her  Lady's  Lap-dog,  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  in  fo  bad  a  con- 
dition, that  her  Lady  neither  faw  company,  nor  went  abroad,  for  which 
reafon  fhe  did  not  come  her  felf  to  confult  me ;  that  as  I  had  mentioned 
with  great  affection  my  own    Dog,  (here  Hie  curtfied,  and  looking 
firft  at  the  Cur,  and  then  on  me,  faid,  Indeed  I  had  reafon,  for  he  was 
very  pretty)  her  Lady  fent  to  me  rather  than  to  any  other  Doftor,  and 
hoped  I  would  not  laugh  at  her  forrow,  but  fend  her  my  advice.    I  muft 
confers,  I  had  fome  indignation  to  find  my  felf  treated  like  fomething 
below  a  Farrier ;  yet  well  knowing,  that  the  beft  as  well  as  mofl  tender 
way  of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is  to  fall  in  with  her  humours,  and  by  that 
means  to  let  her  fee  the  abfurdity  of  them;  I  proceeded  accordingly: 
Pray,  Madam,  faid  I,  can  you  give  me  any  methodical  account  of  this  III- 
nefs,  and  how  Cupid  was  firfl  taken  ?  Sir,  (faid  (lie)  we  have  a  little  igno- 
rant Country-Girl,  who  is  kept  to  tend  him :  fhe  was  recommended  to 
our  family  by  one,  that  my  Lady  never  faw  but  once,  at  a  vifit ;   and 
you  know,  perfons  of  Quality  are  always  inclined  to  Grangers ;  for  I  could 
have  helped  her  to  a  Coufm  of  my  own,  but —  Good  Madam,  (faid  I)  you 
neglect  the  account  of  the  fick  body,  while  you  are  complaining  of  this 
Girl.     No,  no,  Sir  (Faid  fhe,)  begging  your  pardon :  but  it  is  the  general 
fault  of  Phyficians,  they  are  fo  in  hafte,  that  they  never  hear  out  the  cafe. 
I  fay,  this  filly  Girl,  after  walhing  Cupid,  let  him  fland  half  an  hour  in  the 
window  without  his  Collar,  where  he  catched  cold,  and  in  an  hour  after 
began  to  bark  very  hoarfe.    He  had  however  a  pretty  good  night,  and 
we  hoped  the  danger  was  over;   but  for  thefe  two  nights  lafl  paff, 
neither  he  nor  my  Lady  have  ilept  a  wink.    Has  he  (faid  I)  taken 
any  thing?  No  (faid  fhe,)  but  my  Lady  fays,  he  mail  take  ajiy  thing  that 
you  prefcribe,  provided  you  do  not  makeufe  of  Jefuits  Powder,  or  the  Cold 
Bath.  Poor  Cupid  (continued  fhe)  has  always  been  Pthifical,  and  as  he  lies 
under  fomething  like  a  Chin-cough,  we  are  afraid  it  will  end  in  aConfump- 
tion.    I  then  asked  her,  if  fhe  had  brought  any  of  his  Water  to  fliow  me. 
Upon  this,  fhe  flared  me  in  the  face,  and  faid,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bicker- 
fiaffe,  you  are  not  ferious ;  but  if  you  have  any  Receipt  that  is  proper  on 
this  occafion,  pray  let  us  have  it ;  for  my  Miflrefs  is  not  to  be  comfort- 
ed.   Upon  this,  I  paufed  a  little  without  returning  any  anfwer ;  and  after 
fome  fhort  lilence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  I  have  conside- 
red the  Nature  of  the  Diftemper,  and  the  Conflitution  of  the  Patient, 
and  by  the  beft  obfervation  that  I  can  make  on  both,  I  think  it  is  fafeft  to 

put 
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put  him  into  a  courfc  of  Kitchin  phyfick.    In  the  mean  time,  to  remove 
his  hoarfenefs,  it  will  be  the  moft  natural  way  to   make  Cupid  his  own 
Dru.ffoilt ;  for  which  reafon,  I  lhall  prefcribe  to  him,  three  mornings  fuc- 
ccflivelys  as  much  Powder  as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy 
which  the  Apothecaries  call  Album  Gracum.     Upon  hearing  this  advice, 
the  young  woman  fmiled,  as  if  flie  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand  flic 
had  been   employed  in ;  and  indeed  I  found  by  the  fequel  of  her  dif- 
courfe,  that  llie  was  an  arch  Baggage,  and  of  a  Character  that  is  frequent 
enough  in  perfons  of  her  employment,  who  are  fo  ufed  to  conform  them- 
felves  in  every  thing  to  the  humours  and  paflions  of  their  Miftreiles,  that 
they  iacrifice  fuperiority  of  Senfe  to  fuperiority  of  Condition,  and  are 
infenfibly  betrayed  into  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  thofe  whom  they 
ferve,  without  giving  themfelves  leave  to  confider,  that  they  are  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous.     However  I  thought  it  very  natural,  when  her  eyes 
were  thus  open,  to  fee  her  give  a  new  turn  to  her  difcourfe,  and  from 
iympathizing  with  her  Miflrefs  in  her  follies,  to  fall  a  railing  at  her.  You 
cannot  imagine,  faid  (lie,  Mr.  Bickerjiajfe,  what  a  life  ilie  makes  us  lead 
for  the  fake  of  this  ugly  Cur:  If  he  dies,  we  are  the  moll  unhappy  fa- 
mily in  town.    She  chanced  to  lofe  a  Parrat  laft  year,  which,  to  tell  you 
truly,  brought  me  into  her  fervice;  for  fhe  turned  off  her  Woman  upon 
it,  who  had  lived  with  her  ten  years,  becaufe  fhe  neglected  to  give  him 
water,  though  every  one  of  the  family  fays,  fhe  was  as  innocent  of  the 
Bird's  death  as  the  Babe  that  is  unborn.     Nay,  fhe  told  me  this  very  mor- 
ning, that  if  Cupid  fhould  die,  fhe  would  fend  the  poor  innocent  Wench 
I  was  telling  you  of,  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  Milk-woman  tried  for 
her  life  at  the  Old-Baily,  for  putting  water  into  his  milk.     In  fhort,  fhe 
talks  like  any  diffracted  Creature. 

Since  it  is  fo,  young  Woman,  (faid  I)  I  will  by  no  means  let  you  offend 
her,  by  flaying  on  this  meffage  longer  than  is  abiblutely  necelTary ;  and  fo 
forced  her  out. 

While  lam  lludying  to  cure  thofe  Evils  and  Diflrelles  that  are  necef- 
fary  or  natural  to  humane  life,  I  find  my  task  growing  upon  me,  fince 
by  thefe  accidental  Cares,  and  acquired  Calamities,  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 
rny  Patients  contract  diftempers  to  which  their  conftitution  is  of  its  felf 
a  flranger.  But  this  is  an  evil  1  have  for  many  years  remarked  in  the 
Fair  Sex ;  and  as  they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed  for  afieclion  and 
dalliance,  I  have  obferved,  that  when  by  too  obftinate  a  cruelty,  or  any 
other  means,  they  have  difappointed  themfelves  of  the  proper  objects  of 
Love,  as  Husbands,  or  Children,  fuch  Virgins  have  exactly  at  fuch  a  year 

grown 
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grown  fond  of  Lap-dogs,  Parrats,  or  other  Animals.  I  know  at  this  time 
a  celebrated  Toaii,  whom  I  allow  to  be  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  her 
fex,  that  in  the  prefence  of  her  Admirers,  will  give  a  torrent  of  kifTes 
to  her  Cat,  any  one  of  which  a  Chriltian  would  be  glad  of.  I  do  not  at 
the  fame  time  deny  but  there  are  as  great  enormities  of  this  kind  com- 
mitted by  our  Sex  as  theirs.  A  Roman  Emperor  had  fo  very  great  an 
elteem  for  an  Horfe  of  his,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  him  a  Con- 
ful ;  and  feveral  Moderns  of  that  rank  of  men,  whom  we  call  Country 
'Squires,  will  not  fcruple  to  kifs  their  Hounds  before  all  the  world,  and 
declare  in  the  prefence  of  their  Wives,  that  they  had  rather  falute  a  Fa- 
vourite of  the  pack,  than  the  fined  Woman  in  England.  Thefe  volunta- 
ry friendlhips  between  Animals  of  different  Species,  feem  to  arife  from 
Inflinft ;  for  which  reafon,  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  mutual  good- 
will between  the  'Squire  and  the  Hound,  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  between  the  Lion  and  the  Jackall. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  appears  to  me  excufable,  is 
one  that  grew  out  of  an  excefs  of  gratitude,  which  I  have  fomewhere 
met  with  in  the  life  of  a  Tnrkijh  Emperor.  His  Horfe  had  brought  him 
fafe  out  of  a  field  of  battle,  and  from  the  purfuit  of  a  victorious  enemy. 
As  a  reward  for  fuch  his  good  and  faithful  fervice,  his  Mailer  built  him 
a  Stable  of  Marble,  mod  him  with  Gold,  fed  him  in  an  Ivory  Manger, 
and  made  him  a  Rack  of  Silver.  He  annexed  to  the  liable  feveral  fields 
and  meadows,  lakes,  and  running  Itreams.  At  the  fame  time  he  provi- 
ded for  him  a  Seraglio  Gf  Mares,  the  moll  beautiful  that  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  To  thefe  were  added  a  fuitable  train  of 
Domeilicks,  confilling  of  Grooms,  Farriers, .Rubbers,  ^Sc.  accommodated 
with  proper  Liveries  and  Penfions.  In  Ihort,  nothing  was  omitted  that 
could  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  His  life  who  had  preferved 
the  Emperor's. 

By  reafon  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  change ablenefs  of  the  weather^ 
I  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  free  ufe  of  the  Far  din  gal  till  t 
roth  of  February  next  enfuing. 


Vol.  II.  Mm  Thurft 
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N°  122.     Thurfday,  January  19.     1709. 

Cur  in  Theatrum  Cato  fever e  venifti  ?  Mart. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  January  18. 

I  Find  it  is  thought  necefTary,  that  I  (who  have  taken  upon  me  to  cen- 
fure  the  Irregularities  of  the  age)  fhould  give  an  account  of  my 
Aftions  when  they  appear  doubtful,  or  fubjecl:  to  mifconftruc~tion. 
My  appearing  at  the  Play  on  *  Monday  laft,  is  looked  upon  as  a  ftep  in  my 
conduct,  which  I  ought  to  explain,  that  others  may  not  be  mif-led  by  my 
Example.  It  is  true  in  matter  of  faft,  I  was  prefent  at  the  ingenious 
entertainment  of  that  day,  and  placed  my  felf  in  a  box  which  was  pre- 
pared for  me  with  great  civility  and  diftinftion.  It  is  faid  of  Virgil-,  when 
he  entered  a  Roman  Theatre,  where  there  were  many  thoufands  of  fpe- 
ftators  prefent,  that  the  whole  affembly  Rofe  up  to  do  him  honour ;  a  re- 
ipeft  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any  but  the  Emperor.  I  mud  con- 
fefs,  that  univerfal  Clap,  and  other  teftimonies  of  applaufe,  with  which  I 
was  received  at  my  firft  appearance  in  the  Theatre  of  Great  Britain, 
gave  me  as  fenlible  a  delight,  as  the  above-mentioned  reception  could 
give  to  that  immortal  Poet.  -  I  fhould  be  ungrateful  at  the  fame  time,  if 
I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  civilities  that 
were  mown  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  "Dogget,  who  made  his  compliments  to 
me  between  the  Acls  after  a  moft  ingenuous  and  difcreet  manner ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  communicated  to  me,  that  the  Company  of  Upholders 
defired  to  receive  me  at  their  door  at  the  end  of  the  Haymarket,  and  to 
light  me  home  to  my  lodgings.  That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbad, 
and  took  particular  care  during  the  whole  Play  to  obferve  the  Conducl 
of  the  T>rama,  and  give  no  offence  by  my  own  behaviour.  Here  I  think 
it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  character,  to  lay  down  the  proper  duties  of 
an  Audience,  and  what  is  incumbent  upon  each  individual  Spectator  in 
publick  diverfions  of  this  nature.  Every  one  fhould  on  thefe  occafions 
ihovv  his  Attention,  Underftanding,  and  Virtue.    I  would  undertake  to 

find 
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find  out  all  the  perfons  of  fenfe  and  breeding  by  the  effeft  of  a  finglc 
fentence,  and  to  dillinguim  a  Gentleman  as  much  by  his  Laugh  as  his 
Bow.    When  we  fee  the  Footman  and  his  Lord  diverted  by  the  fame 
Jefl,  it  very  much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one,  or  the  honour  of 
the  other.     But  though  a  man's  Quality  may  appear  in  his  Underllanding 
and  Taile,  the  regard  to  Virtue  ought  to  be  the  fame  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  Men,  however  they  make  a  profeflion  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Honour,  Religion,  or  Morality.     When  therefore  we  fee  any 
thing  divert  an  Audience,  either  in  Tragedy  or  Comedy,   that  flrikes 
at  the  Duties  of  Civil  Life,   or  expofes  what  the  bell  men  in  all  ages 
have  looked  upon  as  facred  and  inviolable,  it  is  the  certain  fign  of  a 
Profligate    race   of  men,    who    are    fallen    from    the  virtue    of  their 
Forefathers,    and   will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes    of  their  Polleri- 
ty.     For  this  reafon  I  took  great  delight  in  feeing  the  generous  and 
difintereiled   paflion  of  the   Lovers  in   this  Comedy  (which  flood  fo 
many  trials,  and  was  proved  by  fuch  a  variety  of  diverting  incidents)  re- 
ceived with  an  univerfal  Approbation.     This  brings  to  my  mind  a  paffage 
in  Cicero,  which  I  could  never  read  without  being  in  love  with  the  vir- 
tue of  a  Roman  audience.     He  there  defcribes  the  fhouts  and  applaufes 
which  the  people  gave  to  the  perfons  who  afted  the  parts  of  Tylades  and 
Oreftes,  in  the  noblell  occafion  that  a  Poet  could  invent  to  mow  Friend- 
lliip  in  perfedion.    One  of  them  had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  a&ion  which 
he  had  committed ;  and  as  they  flood  in  judgment   before  the  Tyrant, 
each  of  them  flrove  who  fhould  be  the  Criminal,  that  he  might  fave  the 
life  of  his  friend.     Amidfl  the  vehemence  of  each  afTerting  himfelf  to  be 
the  Offender,    the  Roman  Audience  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe,  and  by 
that  means,  as  the  Author  hints,  approved  in  others  what  they  would 
have  done  themfelves  on  the  like  occafion.     Methinks,  a  people  of  fo 
much  virtue  were  defervedly  placed  at  the  head  of  mankind  :  But,  alas ! 
pleafures  of  this  nature  are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  Eng- 
lijh  Stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  moll  Polite,  as  well  as 
the  moll  Powerful  government  in  the  world,  made  the  care  of  the  Stage 
one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Adminillration  :  And  I  mull  confefs,  I  am 
alloniflied  at  the  Spirit  of  Virtue  which  appeared  in  that  people  upon 
fome  expreilions  in  a  Scene  of  a  famous  Tragedy ;  an  account  of  which 
we  have  in  one  of  Seneca's  Epillles.  A  covetous  Perfon  is  reprefented 
fpeaking  the  common  fentiments  of  all  who  are  pofTefled  with  that  vice 
in  the  following  Soliloquy,  which  I  have  tranflated  literally. 

M  m  z  Let 
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Let  me  be  called  a  Bafe  man,  fo  I  am  called  a  Rich  one.  If  a  man  is 
Rich,  who  asks  if  he  is  Good?  The  que f  ion  is,  How  much  we  Have;  not 
from  Whence,  or  by  what  Means,  we  have  it.  Every  one  has  fo  much 
Merit  as  he  has  Wealth.  For  my  own  part,  let  me  be  Rich,  Oh  ye  Gods  ! 
or  let  me  'Die.  The  man  dies  Happily,  who  dies  increafing  his  Treafure. 
'I here  is  more  pleafure  in  the  Toffeffion  of  Wealth,  than  in  that  of  Ta- 
rents,  Children,  Wife,  or  Friends. 

The  Audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the  firft  words  of  this 
fpeech ;  but  when  the  Aftor  came  to  the  clofe  of  it,  they  could  bear 
no  longer.  In  fhort,  the  whole  Aifembly  rofe  up  at  once  in  the  greateft 
fury,  with  a  defign  to  pluck  him  off  the  Stage,  and  brand  the  work  it 
felf  with  infamy.  In  the  midft  of  the  tumult,  the  Author  came  out  from 
behind  the  Scenes,  begging  the  Audience  to  be  compofed  for  a  little 
while,  and  they  mould  fee  the  Tragical  End  which  this  wretch  mould 
come  to  immediately.  The  promife  of  Puniihment  appeafed  the  people, 
who  fat  with  great  attention  and  pleafure  to  fee  an  example  made  of  fo 
odious  a  Criminal.  It  is  with  fhame  and  concern  that  I  fpeak  it ;  but  I  ve- 
ry much  queition,  whether  it  is  poflible  to  make  a  Speech  fo  impious, 
as  to  raife  fuch  a  laudable  horror  and  indignation  in  a  Modern  Audience. 

It  is  very  natural  for  an  Author  to  make  oftentation  of  his  reading,  as 
it  is  for  an  Old  man  to  tell  (lories ;  for  which  reafon  I  muft  beg  the  Rea- 
der will  excufe  me,  if  I  for  once  indulge  my  felf  in  both  thefe  inclinati- 
ons. We  fee  the  attention,  judgment,  and  virtue  of  a  whole  Audience, 
in  the  foregoing  inftances.  If  we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  fingle 
Spectator,  let  us  reflecl:  upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a  particular  which  gives 
me  as  great  an  Idea  of  that  extraordinary  Man,  as  any  circumftance  of  his 
life  ;  or,  what  is  more,  of  his  death.  This  venerable  perfon  often  fre- 
quented the  Theatre,  which  brought  a  great  many  thither,  out  of  a  de- 
iire  to  fee  him.  On  which  occalion  it  is  recorded  of  him,  That  he 
fometimes  flood  to  make  himfelf  the  more  confpicuous,  and  to  fatisfie 
the  curiofky  of  the  beholders.  He  was  one  day  prefent  at  the  firft  re- 
prefentation  of  a  Tragedy  of  Euripides,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  whom  he  is  faid  to  nave  affifted  in  feveral  of  his  Plays.  In  the  midft 
of  the  Tragedy,  which  had  met  with  very  great  fuccefs,  there  chanc'd 
to  be  a  line  that  feemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  fooner  fpoken,  but  Socrates  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  affeftion  for  his  friend,  or  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
play,  mowed  himfelf  difpleafed  at  what  was  faid,  and  walked  out  of 
the  aflembly.    I  queition  not  but  the  reader  will  be  curious  to  know 

what 
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what  the  line  was  that  gave  this  divine  Heathen  fo  much  oflencc.  If  my 
memory  fails  me  not,  it  was  in  the  part  of  Hippolitus,  who  when  he  is 
preiTed  by  an  oath,  which  he  had  taken  to  keep  filence,  returned  for 
anfwer,  That  he  had  taken  the  Oath  with  his  Tongue,  but  not  with  his 
Heart.  Had  a  perfon  of  a  vicious  character  made  fuch  a  Speech,  it 
might  have  been  allowed  as  a  proper  reprefentation  of  the  Bafenefs'  of 
his  thoughts :  But  fuch  an  expreflion  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  virtuous 
Hippolitus,  was  giving  a  fanclion  to  falfhood,  and  eflablilhing  perjury  by 
a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  fet  apart  to  morrow  for  the 
clofmg  of  my  Vifion. 


N°  123.     Saturday^  January  21.     1 709 , 


Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,   qwfquh 

Ambitione  mala,  aut  argenti  pallet  amore.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  January  20. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Vifion, 

WITH  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  pafTed  through  the  firft  part 
of  my  Vifion,   and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood,    from 
whence  I  had  the  profpeft  of  the  three  great  Roads.     I  here 
joined  my  felf  to  the  middle-aged  party  of  mankind,  who  marched  be- 
hind the  Standard  of  Ambition.     The  great  Road  lay  in  a  direft  line,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  Temple  of  Virtue.    It  was  planted  on  each  fide 
with  Lawrels,  which  were  intermixed  with  marble  Trophies,  carved  Pil- 
lars, and  Statues  of  Lawgivers,  Heroes,  Statefmen,  Philofophers,  and 
Poets.    The  perfons  who  travelled  up  this  great  Path,  were  fuch  whofe 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  doing  eminent  fervices  to  mankind,    or  pro- 
moting the  good  of  their  country.     On  each  fide  of  this  great  Road 
were  feveral  Paths,  that  were  alfo  laid  out  in  ftraight  lines,  and  ran  pa- 
rallel with  it.    Thefe  were  moft  of  them  Covered  walks,  and  received 
into  them  men  of  Retired  virtue,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  the  fame 

end 
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end  of  their  journey,  though  they  chofe  to  make  it  in  fhade  and  obfcu- 
rity.  The  Edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  Walk  were  fo  contrived, 
that  we  could  not  fee  the  Temple  of  Honour  by  reafon  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Virtue  which  flood  before  it'.  At  the  gates  of  this  Tem- 
ple we  were  met  by  the  Goddefs  of  it,  who  conducted  us  into  that 
of  Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other  Edifice  by  a  beautiful  trium- 
phal Arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance  into  it.  When  the  Deity  of  the 
inner  flruclure  had  received  us,  flie  prefented  us  in  a  body  to  a  Figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high  Altar,  and  was  the  Emblem  of  Eternity. 
She  fat  on  a  Globe  in  the  midfl  of  a  golden  Zodiac,  holding  the  figure 
of  a  Sun  in  one  hand,  and  a  Moon  in  the  other.  Her  head  was  veiled, 
and  her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts  glowed  within  us  as  we  flood  amidit 
the  Sphere  of  Light  which  this  Image  caff,  on  every  fide  of  it. 

Having  feen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  adventurers,  I  repaired 
to  another  pile  of  building  that  flood  within  view  of  the  Temple  of  Ho- 
nour, and  was  raifed  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  fame  model ;  but 
at  my  approach  to  it,  I  found,  that  the  ftones  were  laid  together  with- 
out mortar,  and  that  the  whole  Fabrick  flood  upon  fo  weak  a  foundati- 
on, that  it  ihook  with  every  wind:  that  blew.  This  was  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vanity.  The  Goddefs  of  it  fat  in  the  midfl  of  a  great  many 
Tapers,  that  burned  day  and  night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better  than 
fhe  would  have  done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art,  was  to  fhow 
her  felf  more  beautiful  and  majeflick  than  flie  really  was.  For  which 
reafon,  fhe  had  painted  her  face,  and  wore  a  clufler  of  falfe  jewels  upon 
her  breaft:  But  what  I  more  particularly  obferved,  was,  the  breadth  of 
her  Petticoat,  which  was  made  altogether  in  the  fafhion  of  a  modern 
Fardingal.  This  place  was  filled  with  Hvpocrites,  Pedants,  Free-think- 
ers, and  prating  Politicians ;  with  a  rabble  of  thofe  who  have  only  Titles 
to  make  them  Great  Men.  Female  votaries  crowded  the  Temple,  choak- 
ed  up  the  Avenues  of  it,  and  were  more  in  number  than  the  fand  upon 
the  fea-iliore.  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  in  my  return  towards  that  part  of 
the  wood  from  whence  I  firil  fet  our,  to  obferve  the  Walks  which  led 
to  this  Temple  ;  for  I  met  in  it  feveral  who  had  begun  their  journey 
with  the  band  of  virtuous  perfons,  and  travelled  fome  time  in  their  com- 
pany :  But  upou  examination  I  found,  that  there  were  feveral  paths  which 
led  out  of  the  great  road  into  the  fides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  fo 
many  crooked  Turns  and  Windings,  that  thofe  who  travelled  through 
them  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  then  croiTed 
the  ftraight  road,  and  fometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  fpace,  till  the 

crooked 
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crooked  path  which  they  were  engaged  in  again  led  them  into  the  wood. 
The  feveral  Alleys  of  thefe  wanderers  had  their  particular  ornaments : 
One  of  them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of  the  mifchic- 
vous  pretenders  to  Politicks,  which  had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  per- 
fon,  whom  by  the  Infcription  I  found  to  be  Machiavel,  pointing  out  the 
way  with  an  extended  finger  like  a  Mercury. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  with  a  defign  to  ob- 
ferve  carefully  every  thing  that  palled  in  the  Region  of  Avarice,  and  the 
occurrences  in  that  Affembly,  which  was  made  up  of  perfons  of  my  own 
Age.     This  Body  of  travellers  had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  Road, 
before  it  led  them  infenfibly  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  they  journied 
feveral  days  with  great  toil  and  uneafinefs,  and  without  the  necellary  re- 
freffiments  of  food  and  deep.    The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a 
river  that  ran  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  Golden  Sand; . 
They  often  drank  of  this  ftream,  which  had  fuch  a  particular  quality  111 
it,  that  though  it  refrefhed  them  for  a  time,  it  rather  inflamed  than  quench- 
ed their  thirft.     On  each  fide  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  hills  full  of  pre- 
cious Ore;  for  where  the  rains  had  warned  off  the  earth,  one  might  fee 
in  feveral  parts  of  them  veins  of  Gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure 
Silver.     We  were  told,  that  the  Deity  of  the  place  had  forbad  any  of  his 
Votaries  to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  thefe  hills,  or  convert  the  Treafurcs 
they  contained  to  any  ufe,  under  pain  of  ftarving.     At  the  end  of  the 
valley  flood  The  Temple  of  Avarice,  made  after  the  manner  of  a   Fortifi- 
cation, and  furrounded  with  a  thoufand   triple-headed  Dogs,  that  were 
placed  there  to  keep  off  Beggars.     At  our  approach  they  all  fell  a  bark- 
ing, and  would  have  very  much  terrified  us,  had  not  an  old  woman  who 
had  called  her  felf  by  the  forged  name  of  Competency  offered  her  felf 
for  our  guide.  She  carried  under  her  garment  a  Golden  Bough,  which  flic 
no  fooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  Dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates  flew 
open  for  our  reception.     We  were  led  through  an  hundred  Iron  door?, 
before  we  entered  the  Temple.     At  the  upper  end  of  it  fat  the  God  of 
Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  flarved  countenance,  en- 
clofed  with  heaps  of  Ingots  and  Pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 
lliivering  with  cold.     On  his  right  hand  was  a  Fiend  called  Rapine,  and 
on  his  left  a  particular  favourite  to  whom  he  had  given  the  Title  of  Tar- 
fimony.     The  firft  was  his  Collector,  and  the  other  his  Cafhicr. 

There  were  feveral  long  tables  placed  on  each  iide  of  the  Temple, 
with  refpeclive  Officers  attending  behind  them.  Some  of  thefe  I  enqui- 
red into.    At  the  firft,  table  was  kept  the  Office  of  Corruption.    Seeing 
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a  Solicitor  extremely  bufy,  and  whifpering  every  body   that  paffed  by, 
I  kept  my  eye  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  faw  him  often  going  up 
to  a  peribn  that  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  Multiplication  Table  and 
an  Almanack  before  him,  which  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the  Lear- 
ning he  was  mailer  of.    The  Solicitor  would  often  apply  himfelf  to  his 
ear,  and  at  the  fame  time  convey  money  into  his  hand,  for  which  the 
other  would  give  him  out  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  figned  and  feal- 
ed  in  form.    The  name  of  this  dextrous  and  fuccefsful  Solicitor  was  Bri- 
bery.    At  the  next  table  was  the  Office  of  Extortion.    Behind  it  fate  a 
perfon  in  a  bob-wig,  counting  over  a  great  fum  of  money.     He  gave 
out  little  purfes  to  feveral,  who  after  a  fhort  tour,  brought  him  in  return, 
facks  full  of  the  fame  kind  of  Coin.    I  law  at  the  fame  time  a  perfon 
called  Fraud,  who  fate  behind  a  Counter  with  falfe  Scales,  light  Weights, 
and  fcanty  Meafures ;  by  the  skilful  application  of  which  Inftruments,  fhe 
had  got  together  animmenfe  heap  of  wealth.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  name 
the  feveral  Officers,  or  defcribe  the  Votaries  that  attended  in  this  Tem- 
ple.    There  were  many  Old  men  panting  and  breathlefs,  repofing  their 
heads  on  Bags  of  money ;  nay  many  of  them  actually  dying,  whofe  very 
pangs  and  convulfions  (which  rendered  their  purfes  ulelefs  to  them)  on- 
ly made  them  grafp  them  the  fafter.    There  were  fome  tearing  with  one 
hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  and  flefh  of  many  miferable  perfons 
who  flood  before  them,  and  with  the  other  hand  throwing  away  what  they 
had  feized,  to  Harlots* Flatterers,  and  Panders,  that  itood  behind  them. 
On  a  fudden  the  whole  Affembly  fell  a  trembling,  and  upon  enquiry, 
I  found,  that  the  great  room  we  were  in  was  haunted  with    a   Speclre, 
thai;  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and  terrified  them  to  diftra&ion. 
In  the  midft  of  their  terror  and  amazement  the  Apparition  entered, 
which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Toverty.     Whether  it  were  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  Phantom,  which  had  rendered  the  fight  of  her  more 
familiar  to  me,  or  however  it  was,  fhe  did  not  make  fo  indigent  or  fright- 
ful a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  the  God  of  this  loathfome  Temple.     The  mi- 
ferable Votaries  of  this  place,  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind.    Every 
one  fancied  himfelf  threatned  by  the  Apparition  as  fhe  {talked  about  the 
room,  and  began  to  lock  their  Coffers,  and  tie  their  Bags,  with  the  utmoft 
fear  and  trembling. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  look  upon  the  PafTion  which  I  faw  in  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  unaccountable  Antipathies  which 
iome  perfons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  Phrenfy,  not  unlike 
that  which  throws  a  man  into  terrors  and  agonies  at  the  fight  of  fo  ufe- 

fui 
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ful  and  innocent  a  thing  as  water.  The  whole  AfTembly  was  furprifed, 
when,  inftead  of  paying  my  devotions  to  the  Deity  whom  they  all  ado- 
red, they  faw  me  addrefs  my  felf  to  the  Phantom. 

"  Oh  'Poverty!  (faid  I)  my  firfl  Petition  to  thee  is,  That  thou  wouldfl 
"  never  appear  to  me  hereafter;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that 
"  thou  wouldfl  not  bear  a  Form  more  terrible  than  that  in  which  thou 
"  appeareft  to  me  at  prefent.  Let  not  thy  threats  and  menaces  betray 
"  me  to  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful  or  unjuft.  Let  me  not  fhut  my  ears 
"  to  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  perfon  that  hasde- 
«  ferved  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for  any  fear  of  thee,  defert  my  Friend, 
"  my  Principles,  or  my  Honour.  If  Wealth  is  to  vifit  me,  and  to  come 
"  with  her  ufual  attendants,  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou,  Oh  Poverty! 
"  haften  to  my  refcue ;  but  bring  along  with  thee  the  two  Sifters,  in 
"  whofe  company  thou  art  always  chearful,  Liberty  and  Innocence. 

The  conclujlon  of  this  Vijion  muft  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity. 


N°  131.     Thurfdayi  February  9.    1709. 


—  SceJus  eft  jugulare  falernum, 

Et  dare  Campano  toxica  fava  mero.  Mart. 


Sheer-Lane,  February  8. 

1"*  Here  is  in  this  City  a  certain  fraternity  of  Chymical  Operators, 
who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements, 
to  conceal  their  myfteries  from  the  eyes  and  obfervation  of  man- 
kind. Thele  fubterraneous  Philofophers  are  daily  employed  in  the  Tranf- 
migration  of  Liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  Magical  Drugs  and  Incanta- 
tions, raifing  under  the  ftreets  of  London  the  choiceft  products  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France.  They  can  fqueeze  Bourdeaux  out  of  a  Sloe,  and 
draw  Champagne  from  an  Apple.    Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  Prophecy, 

Vol.  II.  Nn  Incul- 
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Incultifqiic  rubens  pendebit  Sentibus  IJva. 

s;  The  ripening  Grape  fhall  hang  on  every  Thorn. 

feems  to  have  hinted  at  this  Art,  which  can  turn  a  Plantation  of  Nor- 
thern Hedges  into  a  Vineyard.  Thefe  Adepts  are  known  among  one 
another  by  the  name  of  Wine-brewers,  and  I  am  afraid  do  great  injury, 
not  only  to  Her  Majefty's  Cuftoms,  but  to  the  Bodies  of  many  of  her 
good  Subjects. 

Having  received  fundry  complaints  againft  thefe  invifible  workmen,  I 
ordered  the  proper  Officer  of  my  Court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their  re- 
fpective  Caves,  and  bring  them  before  me,  which  was  yeiterday  execu- 
ted accordingly. 

The  perfon  who  appeared  againft  them  was  a  Merchant,  who  had  by 
him  a  great  magazine  of  wines  that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war:  but 
thefe  Gentlemen  (as  he  faid)  had  fo  vitiated  the  nation's  palate,  that  no 
man  could  believe  his  to  be  French^  becaufe  it  did  not  tafte  like  what 
they  fold  for  fuch.  As  a  man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own 
perfonal  intereft  is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  Court  with  great  elo- 
quence, That  this  new  Corporation  of  Druggifts  had  inflamed  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  and  puzzled  the  College  of  Phyficians  with  difeafes,  for 
which  they  neither  knew  a  name  or  cure.  He  accufed  fome  of  giving 
all  their  cuftomers  Cholicks  and  Megrims ;  and  mentioned  one  who  had 
boafted,  he  had  a  tun  of  Claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time  mould 
give  the  Gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  healthfulleir.  men  in  the  city,  provided 
that  their  Conftitutions  were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth  and  idlenefs.  He 
then  enlarged,  with  a  great  mow  of  reafon,  upon  the  prejudice  which 
thefe  mixtures  and  conipofitions  had  done  to  the  Brains  of  the  Englijb 
nation ;  as  is  too  vifible  (faid  he)  from  many  late  Pamphlets,  Speeches 
and  Sermons,  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  conventions  of  the  youth  of 
this  age.  He  then  quoted  an  ingenious  perfon,  who  would  undertake  to 
"know  by  a  man's  writings,  the  wine  he  molt  delighted  in ;  and  on  that  oc- 
caiion  named  a  certain  Satyrift,  whom  he  had  difcovered  to  be  the  Au- 
thor of  a  Lampoon,  by  a  manifeft  tafte  of  the  Sloe,  which  mowed  it  felf 
in  it  by  much  Roughnefs,  and  little  Spirit. 

In  the  lad  place,  he  afcribed  to  the  unnatural  Tumults  and  Fermenta- 
tions, which  thefe  mixtures  raife  in  our  blood,  the  divinons,  heats  and 
animofities,  that  reign  among  us;  and  in  particular,  aliened  moft  of  the 
modern  Enthufiafms  and  Agitations  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  efFecls  of 
adulterated  Tort.  The 
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The  Council  for  the  Brewers  had  a  face  fo  extremely  inflamed  and  il- 
luminated with  carbuncles,  that  I  did  not  wonder  to  fee  him  an  advocate 
for  thefe  fophiitications.  His  rhetorick  was  likewife  fuch  as  I  ihould 
have  expected  from  the  common  draught,  which  I  found  he  often  drank 
to  a  great  excefs.  Indeed,  I  was  fo  furprifed  at  his  figure  and  parts, 
that  I  ordered  him  to  give  me  a  tafte  of  his  ufual  liquor ;  which  I  had  no 
fooner  drank,  but  I  found  a  pimple  riling  in  my  forehead ;  and  felt  fuch 
a  fenfible  decay  in  my  underllanding,  that  I  would  not  proceed  in  the 
trial  till  the  fume  of  it  was  entirely  dillipated. 

This  notable  Advocate  had  little  to  fay  in  the  defence  of  his  Clients, 
but  that  they  were  under  a  neceffity  of  making  Claret  if  they  would  keep 
open  their  doors,  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  love  every  thing 
that  is  Prohibited.  He  further  pretended  to  reafon,  That  it  might  be  as 
profitable  to  the  nation  to  make  French  wine  as  French  hats ;  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  great  advantage  that  this  had  already  brought  to  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Upon  which  he  informed  the  Court,  That  the  lands  in  Here- 
ford/hire were  raifed  two  years  purchafe  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

When  I  had  fent  out  my  fummons  to  thefe  people,  I  gave  at  the  fame 
time  orders  to  each  of  them  to  bring  the  feveral  ingredients  he  made  ufe 
of  in  diftinct  Phials,  which  they  had  done  accordingly,  and  ranged  them 
into  two  rows  on  each  fide  of  the  Court.      The  workmen  were  drawn 
up  in  ranks  behind  them.     The  Merchant  informed  me,  That  in  one 
row  of  Phials  were  the  feveral  colours  they  dealt  in,   and  in  the  other 
the  taftes.     He  then  mowed  me  on  the  right  hand  one  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Tom.  Tiutoret,  who  (as  he  told  me)  was  the  greatelt  mailer  in 
his  Colouring  of  any  Vintner  in  London.    To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art, 
he  took  a  Glafs  of  fair  water  ;   and  by  the  infufion  of  three  drops  out  of 
one  of  his  Phials,  converted  it  into  a  molt  beautiful  pale  Burgundy.  Two 
more  of  the  fame  kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfect  Languedoc  .-  From 
thence  it  pafled  into  a  florid  Hermitage  :  And  after  having  gone  through 
two  or  three  other  changes,  by  the  addition  of  a  fingle  drop,  ended  in  a 
very  deep  'Tontack.    This  ingenious  Vertuofo  feeing  me  very  much  fur- 
prifed at  his  art,  told  me,  That  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  fhowing  it  * 
in  perfection,  having  only  made  ufe  of  water  for  the  ground- work  of  his 
colouring:  But  that  if  I  were  to  fee  an  operation  upon  liquors  of  Wrong- 
er bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  much  greater  advantage.     He  added, 
That  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  pleafe  my  curiolity  to  fee  the  Cyder 
•of  one  Apple  take  only  a  Vermilion,  when  another,  with  a  lefs  quantity 
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of  the  fame  infulion,  would  rife  into  a  dark  Purple,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent texture  of  parts  in  the  liquor.  He  informed  me  alfo,  That  he 
could  hit  the  different  fhades  and  degrees  of  Red,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Pink  and  the  Rofe,  the  Clove  and  the  Carnation,  as  he  had  Rhenijb  or 
Mofelle,  Terry  or  White  Tort,  to  work  in. 

I  was  fo  fatisfied  with' the  ingenuity  of  this  Vertuofo,  that,  after  ha- 
ving advifed  him  to  quit  fo  dilhoneft  a  profeffion,  I  promifed  him,  in 
coniideration  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend  him  as  a  partner  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  heaped  up  great  riches,  and  is  a  Scarlet- 
Dyer. 

The  Artilts  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered  in  the  fecond  place  to 
make  fome  experiments  of  their  skill  before  me  :  Upon  which  the  famous 
Harry  Sippet  ftept  out,  and  asked  me,  What  I  would  bepleafed  to  drink: 
At  the  fame  time  he  filled  out  three  or  four  White  liquors  in  a  glafs, 
and  told  me,  That  it  mould  be  what  I  pleafed  to  call  for ;  adding  very 
learnedly,  That  the  liquor  before  him  was  as  the  naked  Subftance  or  Firlt 
Matter  of  his  compound,  to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  flood  over  a- 
gainft  him,  could  give  what  Accidents  or  Form  they  pleafed.  Finding 
him  fo  great  a  Philofopher,  I  defired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  quali- 
ties and  elTence  of  right  Bourdeaux.  Coming,  Coming,  Sir,  (laid  he) 
with  the  air  of  a  Drawer ;  and  after  having  caft  his  eye  on  the  feveral 
taftes  and  flavours  that  ftood  before  him,  he  took  up  a  little  Cruet  that 
was  filled  with  a  kind  of  Inky  juice,  and  pouring  fome  of  it  out  into  the 
glafs  of  white-wine,  prefented  it  to  me,  and  told  me,  This  was  the  wine 
over  which  moft  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  laft  Term  had  been  difpatched. 
I  muft  confefs,  I  looked  upon  that  footy  drug  which  he  held  up  in  his 
Cruet  as  the  QuintefTence  of  Englijh  Bourdeaux,  and  therefore  defired 
him  to  give  me  a  glafs  of  it  by  it  felf,  which  he  did  with  great  unwill- 
ingnefs.  My  Cat  at  that  time  fat  by  me  upon  the  elbow  of  my  Chair  ; 
and  as  I  did  not  care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  my  felf,  I  reached 
it  to  her  to  fip  of  it,  which  had  like  to  have  coll  her  her  life ;  for  not- 
withstanding it  flung  her  at  firfl  into  freakifh  tricks,  quite  contrary  to  her 
ufual  gravity,  m  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ine  fell  into  convulfions ; 
and  had  it  not  been  a  Creature  more  Tenacious  of  life  than  any  othei^ 
would  certainly  have  died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  fo  incenfed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent  Domeflick,  and  the 
unworthy  dealings  of  thefe  men,  that  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them  had 
as  many  lives  as  the  injured  Creature  before  them,  they  deferved  to  for- 
feit them  for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they  ufed  for  their  profit.     I 

there- 
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therefore  bid  them  look  upon  themfelves  as  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
AUadins  and  Murderers  within  the  law.  However,  fince  they  had  dealt 
fo  clearly  with  me,  and  laid  before  me  their  whole  practice,  I  dilmilled 
them  for  that  time ;  with  a  particular  requelt,  That  they  would  not  poi- 
fon  any  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  take  to  fome  honelt  liveli- 
hood without  lofs  of  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  refolved  hereafter  to  be  very  careful  in  my 
liquors,  and  have  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon  their 
next  march,  to  fecure  me  two  hogflieads  of  the  bell  Stomach-wine  in 
the  cellars  of  Verfailles,  for  the  good  of  my  lucubrations,  and  the  com- 
fort of  my  old  age. 


N°  t 33.     Tiie/day-)  February  14.     1709. 


Dum  tacent,  clamant.  Tull. 


Sheer-Lane,  February  13. 

ILENCE  is  fometimes  more  fignificant  and  fublime  than  the  mofl 
noble  and  moft  expreflive  Eloquence,  and  is  on  many  occasions  the 
indication  of  a  Great  Mind.  Several  Authors  have  treated  of  Si- 
lence as  a  part  of  duty  and  difcretion,  but  none  of  them  have  confide- 
red  it  in  this  light.  Homer  compares  the  noife  and  clamour  of  the  Tro- 
jans advancing  towards  the  enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes  when  they 
invade  an  army  of  pygmies.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  his  countrymen 
and  favourites,  the  Greeks,  move  forward  in  a  regular  determined  march, 
and  in  the  depth  of  filence.  I  find  in  the  accounts  which  are  given  us 
of  fome  of  the  more  Eaflem  nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  difpofed 
by  their  conftitutions  and  climates  to  higher  (trains  of  thought,  and 
more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we  feel  in  the  Northern  regions  of  the 
world,  that  Silence  is  a  religious  exercife  among  them.  For  when  their  pub- 
lick  devotions  are  in  the  greatelt  fervour,  and  their  hearts  lifted  up  as  high 
as  words  can  raife  them,  there  are  certain  fufpenfions  of  found  and  mo- 
tion for  a  time,  in  which  the  mind  is  left  to  it  felf,"  and  fuppofed  to  fwell 
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with  fuch  fecret  conceptions  as  are  too  big  for  utterance.  I  have  my 
felf  been  wonderfully  delighted  with  a  mailer-piece  ofmufick,  when  in 
the  very  tumult  and  ferment  of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices  and  inftru- 
ments  have  flopped  ihort  on  a  hidden,  and  after  a  little  paufe  recovered 
themfelves  again  as  it  were,  and  renewed  the  concert  in  all  its  parts. 
Methoughts  this  fhort  interval  of  filence  has  had  more  mufick  in  it  than 
any  the  fame  fpace  of  time  before  or  after  it.  There  are  two  inftances 
of  Silence  in  the  two  great ef  I  Poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  fome- 
thino-  in  them  as  fublime  as  any  of  the  fpeeches  in  their  whole  works. 
The  fifft  is  that  of  Ajax,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyffy.  Vlyffes, 
who  had  been  the  Rival  of  this  Great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as  the  oc- 
caiion  of  his  death,  upon  meeting  his  Shade  in  the  region  of  departed 
Heroes,  makes  his  fubmiflion  to  him  with  an  humility  next  to  adorations 
which  the  other  paflcs  over  with  dumb  fullen  majefty,  and  fuch  a  filence, 
as  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Longinus)  had  more  greatnefs  in  it  than  any  thing 
he  could  have  fpoken. 

The  next  inftance  I  fliall  mention  is  in  Virgil^  where  the  Poet,  doubt- 
lefs,  imitates  this  filence  of  Ajax  in  that  of  Dido ;  though  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  his  commentators  have  taken  notice  of  it.  Mneas  finding  a- 
mong  the  fliades  of  defpairing  Lovers,  the  Ghoft  of  her  who  had  lately 
died  for  him,  with  the  wound  flill  frefh  upon  her,  addreiles  himfelf  to 
her  with  expanded  arms,  floods  of  tears,  and  the  molt  paffionate  profef- 
fions  of  his  own  innocence  as  to  what  had  happened;  all  which  T)ido  re- 
ceives with  the  dignity  and  difdain  of  a  relenting  Lover,  and  an  injured 
Queen ;  and  is  fo  far  from  vouchfafing  him  an  anfwer,  that  fhe  does  not 
give  him  a  fingle  look.  The  Poet  reprefents  her  as  turning  away  her 
face  from  him  while  he  fpoke  to  her  ;  and  after  having  kept  her  eyes  for 
fome  time  upon  the  ground,  as  one  that  heard  and  contemned  his  pro- 
teflations,  flying  from  him  into  the  grove  of  Myrtle,  and  into  the  arms 
of  Another,  whofe  fidelity  had  deferved  her  love. 

I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  Tragedy  have  been  very  defeclive 
in'  this  particular,  and  that  they  might  have  given  great  beauty  to  their 
works,  by  certain  flops  and  paufes  in  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  paUions, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  exprefs.  There  is  fomething  like 
this  in  the  iafl  aft  of  Venice  Treferved,  where  Tierre  is  brought  to  an 
infamous  execution,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  reparation  for  pail  inju- 
ries, and  the  only  favour  he  could  do  him,  to  refcue  him  from  the  igno- 
miny of  the  Wheel,  by  ftabbing  him.  As  he  is  going  to  make  this  dread- 
ful requefl,  he  is  not  able  to  -communicate  it,    but  withdraws  his  face 

from 
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from  his  friend's  ear,  and  burfts  into  tears.  The  melancholy  filence  that 
follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  recovered  himfelf  enough  to 
reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raifes  in  the  fpectators  a  grief  that  is  inex- 
preifible,  and  an  Idea  of  fuch  a  complicated  diftrefs  in  the  Actor  as  words 
cannot  utter.  It  would  look  as  ridiculous  to  many  Readers  to  give  rules 
and  directions  for  proper  Silences,  as  for  Tenning  a  JVhifper :  But  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  extremity  of  molt  paffions,  particularly  Surprize,  Ad- 
miration, Altonifhment,  nay,  Rage  it  felf,  there  is  nothing  more  graceful 
than  to  fee  the  Play  ftand  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  Audience  fixed 
in  an  agreeable  fufpence  during  the  Silence  of  a  skilful  Actor. 

But  Silence  never  mows  it  felf  to  fo  great  an  advantage,  as  when  it  is 
made  the  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give  no 
juft  occalion  for  them.  We  might  produce  an  example  of  it  in  the  be- 
haviour of  one  in  whom  it  appeared  in  all  its  Majefty,  and  one  whofe 
filence,  as  well  as  his  perfon,  was  altogether  Divine.  When  one  confi- 
ders  this  fubject  only  in  its  Sublimity,  this  great  Inftance  could  not  but 
occur  to  me ;  and  fince  I  only  make  ufe  of  it  to  mow  the  higheft  exam- 
ple of  it,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  in  it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjufl 
reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a  generous,  or  (if  poffible)  with  an  entire 
neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  moil  heroick  acts  of  a  Great  Mind.  And  I 
muft  confefs,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of  fome  of  the  greatcft 
men  of  Antiquity,  I  do  not  fo  much  admire  them  that  they  deferved  the 
praife  of  the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  as  becaufe  they  contemned  the 
envy  and  detraction  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  Worth,  who  fuffers  under  fo  ill  a 
treatment,  is  to  lie  by  for  fome  time  in  filence  and  obfeurity,  till  the  preju- 
dice of  the  times  be  over,  and  his  reputation  cleared.  I  have  often  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  a  Legacy  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  one 
of  the  greateft.  Genius's  that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced ;  Af- 
ter having  bequeathed  his  Soul,,  Body,  and  Effate,  in  the  ufual  form,  he 
adds,  "  My  Name  and  Memory  I  leave  to  foreign  Nations,  and  to  my 
"  Countrymen,  after  fome  time  be  pafled  over. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  this  Philofophy  to  others,  I  mud 
confefs,  I  am  {o  poor  a  Proficient  in  it  my  felf,  that  if  in  the  courfe  of 
my  Lucubrations  it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once,  that  my  pa- 
per is  duller  than  in  confeience  it  ought  to  be,  I  think  the  time  an  age 
till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  out  another,  and  growing  famous 
again  for  two  days. 

I 
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I  muft  not  clofe  my  difcorufe  upon  Silence,  without  informing  my  Rea- 
der, that  1  have  by  me  an  elaborate  Treatife  on  the  Apofiopefis  called  an 
Et  catera,  it  being  a  Figure  much  ufed  by  fome  learned  Authors,  and 
particularly  by  the  great  Littleton,  who,  as  my  Lord  Chief  Jultice  Coke 
obferves,  had  a  moil  admirable  Talent  at  an  &c . 


N°  J  46.     Ihurjday^  March  16.  1709. 


Permutes  ipfis  expendere  num'inibus,  quid 

Convemat  nobis ,  rebufque  fit  utile  noflr'is. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  apt'ijjlma  qua  que  dabunt  Dii. 

Charior  eft  tilts  homo,  quam  fibi.     Nos  animorum 

Impulfu  et  c<eca  magnaque  cup'idine  duBi 

Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uxoris  j   at  ilhs 

Notum,  qm puer'iy  qualifque  futura  fit  uxor.  '   Juv. 


From  my  own  Apartment l,  March  1 5-. 

AMong  the  various  fets  of  Correfpondents  who  apply  to  me  for 
advice,  and  fend  up  their  Cafes  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
there  are  none  who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom  I 
am  more  inclined  to  anfwer,  than  the  Complainers.  One  of  them  dates 
his  Letter  to  me  from  the  Banks  of  a  purling  Stream,  where  he  ufed  to 
ruminate  in  Solitude  upon  the  divine  Clariffd,  and  where  he  is  now  look- 
ing about  for  a  convenient  Leap,  which  he  tells  me  he  is  refolved  to  take, 
unlefs  I  fupport  him  under  the  lofs  of  that  charming  perjured  Woman. 
Poor  Lavinia  prelTes  as  much  for  confolation  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  re- 
duced to  fuch  an  extremity  of  defpair  by  the  inconftancy  of  Thilander, 
that  fhe  tells  me  fhe  writes  her  Letter  with  her  Pen  in  one  hand,  and  her 
Garter  in  the  other.  A  Gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk  is 
almoit  out  of  his  wits  upon  account  of  a  Greyhound,  that  after  having 
been  his  infeparable  companion  for  ten  years,  is  at  lafl  run  mad.  Ano- 
ther 
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ther  (who  I  believe  is  ferious)  complains  to  me,  in  a  very  moving  man- 
ner, of  the  lofs  of  a  wife ;  and  another,  in  terms  flill  more  moving,  of  a 
purfe  of  money  that  was  taken  from  him  on  Bag/hot  Heath,  and  which, 
he  tells  me,  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  he  had  given  it  to  the  poor. 
In  fhort,  there  is  fcarce  a  Calamity  in  humane  life  that  has  not  produced 
me  a  Letter. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  confider,  how  men  are  able  to  raife  affliction 
to  themfelves  out  of  every  thing.  Lands  and  Houfes,  Sheep  and  Oxen, 
can  convey  happinefs  and  mifery  into  the  hearts  of  reafonable  creatures. 
Nay,  I  have  known  a  Muff,  a  Scarf,  or  a  Tippet,  become  a  folid  bleiling 
or  misfortune.  A  Lap-dog  has  broke  the  hearts  of  thoufands.  Flavia, 
who  had  buried  five  children,  and  two  husbands,  was  never  able  to  get 
over  the  lofs  of  her  Parrat.  How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown 
into  a  fit  by  a  neglecl  at  a  Ball  or  an  AlTembly  ?  Mop  fa  has  kept  her 
chamber  ever  finre  the  laft  Mafquerade,  and  is  in  greater  danger  of  her 
life  upon  being  left  out  of  it,  than  Clarinda  from  the  violent  cold  which 
me  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  thefe  dear  Creatures  the  only  fufferers  by  fuch 
Imaginary  calamities :  Many  an  Author  has  been  dejeded  at  the  cenfure 
of  one  whom  he  ever  looked  upon  as  an  Idiot;  and  many  a  Hero  call 
into  a  fit  of  Melancholy,  becaufe  the  Rabble  have  not  hooted  at  him  as 
he  palled  through  the  ftreets.  Thercn  places  all  his  happinefs  in  a  running 
Horfe,  Suffenus  in  a  gilded  Chariot,  Fidvius  in  a  Blue  firing,  and  Flo- 
rio  in  a  Tulip-root.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  fantafti- 
cal  afflictions  that  diflurb  mankind ;  but  as  a  mifery  is  not  to  be  meafu- 
red  from  the  Nature  of  the  Evil,  but  from  the  Temper  of  the  Sufferer,  I 
fhall  prefent  my  Readers,  who  are  unhappy  either  in  Reality  or  Imagina- 
tion, with  an  Allegory,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  Father  and 
Prince  of  Poets. 

As  I  was  fitting  after  dinner  in  my  Elbow-chair,  I  took  up  Homer,  and 
dipped  into  that  famous  Speech  of  Achilles  to  Triamy  in  which  he  tells 
him,  that  Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  Veflels,  the  one  filled  with  Blef- 
fings,  and  the  other  with  Misfortunes ;  out  of  which  he  mingles  a  com- 
position for  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world.  This  paffage  fo  ex- 
ceedingly pleafed  me,  that  as  I  fell  infenfibly  into  my  afternoon's  flumber, 
it  wrought  my  Imagination  into  the  following  Dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  world,  the 
feveral  parts  of  Nature,  with  the  prefiding  Deities,  did  homage  to  him. 
One  prefented  him  with  a  mountain  of  Winds,  another  with  a  magazine 
of  Hail,  and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  Thunder- bolts.    The  Stars  offered 
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up  their  Influences,  the  Ocean  gave  in  his  Trident,  theEarth  her  Fruits, 
and  the  Sun  his  Seafons.  Among  the  feveral  Deiiies  who  came  to  make 
rheir  Court  on  this  occafion,  the  Deftinics  advanced  with  two  great  Tuns 
carried  before  them?  one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  Right  hand  of  Ju- 
piter as  he  fat  upon  his  Throne,  and  the  other  on  his  Left.  The  firft  was 
rilled  with  all  the  Bleflings,  and  the  other  with  all  the  Calamities  of  hu- 
mane life.  Jupiter,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  finding  the  world  much 
more  innocent  than  it  is  in  this  Iron  age,  poured  very  plentifully  out  of 
the  Tun  that  flood  at  his  Right  hand ;  but  as  mankind  degenerated,  and 
became  unworthy  of  his  Blelfings,  he  fet  abroach  the  other  vefTel,  that 
filled  the  world  with  pain  and  poverty,  battles  and  diflempers,  jealoufie 
and  fallhood,  intoxicating  pleafures  and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  fo  very  much  incenfed  at  the  great  depravation  of 
human  nature,  and  the  repeated  provocations  which  he  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  that  having  refolved  to  deltroy  the  whole  Species, 
except  "Deucalion  and  Tyrrha,  he  commanded  the  Deftinies  to  gather  up 
the  Blefligns  which-he  had  thrown  away  upon  the  fons  of  men,  and  lay 
them  up  till  the  world  mould  be  inhabited  by  a  more  virtuous  and  defer- 
ving  race  of  mortals. 

The  three  Sifters  immediately  repaired  to  the  earth,  in  fearch  of  the 
fever al  Bleflings  that  had  been  feattered  on  it ;  but  found  the  task  which 
was  enjoined  them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined. 
The  firft  places  they  reforted  to,  as  the  mofl  likely  to  fucceed  in,  were 
Cities,  Palaces,  and  Courts ;  but  inftead  of  meeting  with  what  they  look- 
ed for  here,  they  found  nothing  but  Envy,  Repining,  Uneafmefs,  and  the 
like  bitter  ingredients  of  the  Left-hand  vefTel.  Whereas,  to  their  great 
furprize,  they  difcovered  Content,  Chearfulnefs,  Health,  Innocence,  and 
other  the  mofl  fubftantial  Bleflings  of  life,  in  Cottages,  Shades,  and  So- 
litudes. 

There  was  another  circumftance  no  lefs  unexpected  than  the  former, 
and  which  gave  them  very  great  perplexity  in  the  difcharge  of  the  Trufl 
which  Jupiter  had  committed  to  them.  They  obferved,  that  feveral 
Bleflings  had  degenerated  into  Calamities,  and  that  feveral  Calamities  had 
improved  into  Bleflings,  according  as  they  fell  into  the  pofleflion  of  wife 
or  foolifli  men.  They  often  found  Power  with  fo  much  Infolence  and 
Impatience  cleaving  to  it,  that  it  became  a  Misfortune  to  the  perfon  on 
whom  it  was  conferred.  Youth  had  often  ditlempers  growing  about  it, 
worfe  than  the  infirmities  of  Old  age:  Wealth  was  often  united  to  fuch 
a  fordid  Avarice,  as  made  it  the  mofl  uncomfortable  and  painful  kind  of 
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Poverty.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  found  Pain  made  glorious  by  For- 
titude, Poverty  loft  in  Content,  Deformity  beautified  with  Virtue.  In  a 
word,  the  Bleflings  were  often  like  good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  foil, 
that  by  degrees  fall  off  from  their  natural  relifh,  into  taftes  altogether  in- 
iipid  or  unvvholefomc ;  and  the  Calamities,  like  harfh  fruits,  cultivated  in 
a  good  foil,  and  enriched  by  proper  grafts  and  inoculations,  till  they 
fwell  with  generous  and  delightful  juices. 

There  was  ftill  a  third  circumftance  that  occafioncd  as  great  a  furprize 
to  the  three  Sifters  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  when  they  difcovered  fe- 
veral  Bleflings  and  Calamities  which  had  never  been  in  either  of  the  Tuns 
that  flood  by  the  Throne  of  Jupiter,  and  were  neverthelefs  as  great  oc- 
cafions  of  happinefs  or  mifery  as  any  there.  Thefe  were  that  fpurious 
crop  of  bleflings  and  calamities  which  were  never  fown  by  the  hand  of 
the  Deity,  but  grow  of  themfelves  out  of  the  fancies  and  difpofitions  of 
humane  creatures.  Such  are  Drefs,  Titles,  Place,  Equipage,  falfe  Shame, 
and  groundlefs  Fear,  with  the  like  vain  imaginations  that  moot  up  in 
trifling,  weak,  and  irrefolute  minds. 

The  Deftinies  finding  themfelves  in  fo  great  a  perplexity,  concluded, 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  execute  the  commands  that  had 
been  given  them  according  to  their  firfl  intention  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
agreed  to  throw  all  the  Bleflings  and  Calamities  together  into  one  large 
vefTel,  and  in  that  manner  offer  them  up  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly,  the  eldeft  Sifter  prefenting  her  (elf 
before  the  veflel,  and  introducing  it  with  an  apology  for  what  they  had 
done. 

O  Jupiter !  {Jays  Jbe)  we  have  gathered  together  all  the  Good  and  Evil? 
the  Comforts  and  T>iftrejfes  of  humane  life.,  which  we  thus  prefent  be- 
fore thee  in  one  promifcuous  heap.  We  befeech  thee  that  thou  thy  felf 
wilt  fort  them  out  for  the  future,  as  in  thy  wifdom  thou  fhalt  think  fit. 
For  we  acknowledge,  that  titer  e  is  none  be  fide  thee  that  can  judge  what 
will  occafion  grief  or  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  humane  creature,  and  what 
will  prove  a  Blejfing  or  a  Calamity  to  the  per/on  on  whom  it  is  befiowed. 
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N°  147.     Saturday,  March  18.     1709. 


Ut  amerh  amabilis  efio.  Ovid. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  March  18. 

READING  is  to  the  mind,  what  Exercife  is  to  the  body:  As  by 
the  one,  health  is  preferved,  ftrengthened  and  invigorated  ;  by 
the  other,  virtue  (which  is  the  health  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive* 
cherifhed  and  confirmed.  But  as  exercife  becomes  tedious  and  painful 
when  we  make  ufe  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  fo  reading  is  apt  to 
grow  uneafie  and  burdenfome,  when  we  apply  our  felves  to  it  only  for 
our  improvement  in  virtue.  For  this  reafon,  the  virtue  which  we  gather 
from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory,  is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting;  as  we 
are  engaged  in  an  agreeable  purfuit  that  draws  us  on  with  pleafure,  and 
makes  us  infenfible  of  the  fatigues  that  accompany  it. 

After  this  Preface,  I  mall  fet  down  a  very  beautiful  allegorical  Fable 
of  the  great  Poet  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  lall  paper,  and  whom  it  is 
very  difficult  to  lay  alide  when  one  is  engaged  in  the  reading  of  him : 
And  this  I  particularly  defign  for  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  my  fair  correfpon- 
dents,  who  in  their  letters  have  complained  to  me,  that  they  have  loft 
the  arfeftions  of  their  Husbands,  and  defire  my  advice  how  to  recover 
them. 

Juno,  fays  Homer,  feeing  her  Jupiter  feated  on  the  top  of  mount 
Ida,  and  knowing  that  he  conceived  an  averfion  to  her,  began  to  ftudy 
how  ilie  ihould  regain  his  affedions,  and  make  her  felf  amiable  to  him. 
With  this  thought  flie  immediately  retired  into  her  chamber,  where  me 
bathed  her  felf  in  Ambrofia,  which  gave  her  perfon  all  its  beauty,  and  dif- 
fufed  fo  divine  an  odour,  as  refrelhed'  all  nature,  and  fweetened  both  Hea- 
ven and  Earth.  She  let  her  immortal  Trefles  flow  in  the  mod  graceful 
manner,  and  took  a  particular  care  to  drefs  her  felf  in  feveral  ornaments, 
which  the  Poet  dcfcribes  at  length,  and  which  the  Goddefs  chofe  out  as 

the 
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the  mofl  proper  to  fet  off  her  perfon  to  the  beft  advantage.  In  the  next 
place,  fhe  made  a  vifit  to  Venus,  the  Deity  who  prefides  over  Love,  and 
begged  of  her,  as  a  particular  favour,  that  fhe  would  lend  her  for  a  while 
thofe  charms  with  which  fhe  fubdued  the  hearts  both  of  gods  and  men. 
For,  fays  the  Goddefs,  I  would  make  ufe  of  them  to  reconcile  the  two 
Deities,  who  took  care  of  me  in  my  infancy,  and  who,  at  prefent,  are  at 
fo  great  a  variance,  that  they  are  eftranged  from  each  other's  bed.  Ve- 
nus was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  fo  great  a  Goddefs,  and 
therefore  made  her  a  prefent  of  the  Cejius  which  fhe  ufed  to  wear  about 
her  own  waiit,  with  advice  to  hide  it  in  her  bofom,  till  Ihe  had  accom- 
pliflied  her  intention.  This  Cejius  was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of  the  Sex  wrought  into 
it.  The  four  principal  Figures  in  the  embroidery  were  Love,  Defire, 
Fondnefs  of  fpeech,  and  Converfation,  filled  with  that  Sweetnefs  and 
Complacency  which,  fays  the  Poet,  infenfibly  ileal  away  the  hearts  of 
the  Wifefl  men. 

Juno,  after  having  made  thefe  neceflary  preparations,  came  as  by  acci- 
dent into  the  prefence  of  Jupiter-,  who  is  laid  to  have  been  as  much  in- 
flamed with  her  beauty,  as  when  he  firll  ftole  to  her  embraces  without 
the  confent  of  their  parents.  Juno,  to  cover  her  real  thoughts,  told 
him,  as  fhe  had  told  Venus,  that  fhe  was  going  to  make  a  vifit  to  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  flay  with  him,  protefling  to 
her,  that  fhe  appeared  more  amiable  in  his  eye,  than  ever  any  Mortal, 
Goddefs,  or  even  Her  felf,  had  appeared  to  him  till  that  day.  The  Poet 
then  reprefents  him  in  fo  great  an  ardour,  that  (without  going  up  to  the 
houfe  which  had  been  built  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  according  to  Juuo"s 
direction)  he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over  their  heads  as  thev  fat  upon  the 
top  of  mount  Ida,  while  the  earth  beneath  them  fprung  up  in  Lotus's,. 
Saffrons,  Hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the  foftefl  flowers  for  their  repofe. 

This  clofe  tranflation  of  one  of  the  fineft  paffages  in  Homer,  may  fug- 
geft  abundance  of  inflru&ion  to  a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  preferve 
or  recal  the  Affeftion  of  her  husband.  The  care  of  the  perfon,  and  the 
drefs,  with  the  particular  blandifhments  woven  in  the  Cejius,  are  lb  plain- 
ly recommended  by  this  fable,  and  fo  indifpenfably  necellary  in  every  Fe- 
male who  defires  to  pJeafe,  that  they  need  no  further  explanation.  The 
difcretion  likewife  in  covering  all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others,  is  taught  in  the  pretended  vifit  to  Tethys,  in  the  fpeech 
where  Juno  addrefTes  her  felf  to  Venus-,  as  the  chafte  and  prudent  ma- 
nagement of  a  Wife's  charms-  is  intimated  by  the  fame-  pretence  for  her 
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appearing  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  concealment  of  the  Cejlus  in  her 

bofom. 

I  Jhall  leave  this  Tale  to  the  consideration  of  fuch  good  Houfcwives 
who  are  never  well  drefled  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living  than  their  Husbands: 
As  alfo  to  thole  prudent  "Ladies,  who,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 
over-fond,  entertain  their  Husbands  with  indifference,  averfion,  fullen 
fiience,  or  exafperating  language. 

Sheer-Lane.,  March  17. 

Upon  my  coming  home  lafl  night,  I  found  a  very  handfome  prefent  of 
wine  left  for  me,  as  a  Tafte  ofir6  Hogjheads  which  are  to  be  put  to  [ale 
at  20I.  a  Hog/head,  at  GarrawayV  Cojfee-honfe  in  Exchange-alley,  on  the 
i.id  infant,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  tajied  in  Major  LongV 
Vaults  from  the  xoth  infant  till  the  time  of  fale.  This  having  been 
fent  to  me  with  a  defire  that  I  would  give  my  judgment  upon  it,  I  im- 
mediately impannelled  a  Jury  of  Men  of  nice  palates  and  ltrong  heads, 
who  being  all  of  them  very  fcrupulous,  and  unwilling  to  proceed  rafhly 
in  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  refufed  to  bring  in  their  Verdift  till 
three  in  the  morning;  at  which  time  the  Foreman  pronounced,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  Extra— a—ordinary  French  Claret.  For  my  own  part,  as 
I  love  to  confult  my  Pillow  in  all  points  of  moment,  I  flept  upon  it  before 
,1  would  give  my  Sentence,  and  this  morning  confirmed  the  Verdift. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  Imuflgive  notice  to  myCor- 
refpondents  for  the  future,  who  mall  apply  to  me  on  this  occafion,  that 
as  I  fhall  decide  nothing  unadvifedly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  Judgment  of  a  right  good  liquor,  without  examining  at 
leaft  three  dozen  Bottles  of  it.    I  muft  at  the  fame  time  do  my  felf  the 
juftice  to  let  the  world  know,  that  I  have  refilled  great  temptations  in 
this  kind  ;  as  it  is  well  known  to  a  Butcher  in  Clare-Market,   who  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  me  with  a  dozen  and  half  of  Marrow-bones.    I  had 
likewife  a  bribe  fent  me  by  a  Filhmonger,  confiding  of  a  Collar  of 
Brawn,  and  a  Joll  of  Salmon  ;  but  not  finding  them  excellent  in  their 
kinds,   I  had  the  integrity  to  eat  them  both  up  without  fpeaking  one 
word  of  them.     However,  for  the  future,   I  fhall  have  ^an  eye  to  the 
Diet  of  this  great  City,  and  wiH  recommend  the  heft  and  mofl  wholefome 
food  to  them,  if  I  receive  thefe  proper  and  refpeftful  notices  from  the 
fellers,  that  it  may  not  be  faid  hereafter,  my  Readers  were  better  taught 
than  fed. 

Tuefday, 
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N°  148.     Tuefdqy,  March  21.     1709. 


_____  Qujlus  elementa  per  omnia  qitanint^ 

Nunquam  ammo  ptetus  objlantibus Juv. 


From  my  own  Apartmetit^  March  to. 

HAving  intimated  in  my  laft  paper,  that  I  defign  to  take  under  my 
infpedion  the  Diet  of  this  great  City,  I  mail  begin  with  a  very 
earneft  and  ferious  exhortation  to  all  my  well-difpofed  Readers, 
that  they  would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and  reconcile 
themfelves  to  Beef  and  Mutton.     This  was  that  Diet  which  bred  that 
hardy  race  of  mortals  who  won  the  fields  of  Crejjy  and  Agin  court.    \ 
need  not  go  up  fo  high  as  the  hiftory  of  Guy  Earl  of  Tfarwick,  who  is 
well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a  Dun  Cow  of  his  own  killing.     The  re- 
nowned King  Arthur  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  ever  fat 
down  to  a  Whole  roafted  Ox  (which  was  certainly  the  beft  way  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Gravy;)  and  it  is  further  added,  that  he  and  his  Knights  fat 
about  it  at  his  Round  table,  and  ufually  confumed  it  to  the  very  bones 
before  they  would  enter  upon  any  debate  of  moment.  The  Black  Prince 
was  a  profelfed  lover  of  the  Brisket ;  not  to  mention  the  hiltory  of  the 
Sirloin,  or  the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  Beef-eaters,  which  are  all  fo 
many  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  great  refpeft  which  our  war- 
like Predeceflbrs  have  paid  to  this  excellent  food.     The  tables  of  the  an- 
cient Gentry  of  this  nation  were  covered  thrice  a  day  with  hot  Roaft- 
beef ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  Antiquary  who  has  fearched  the 
Regifters  in  which  the  Bills  of  Fare  of  the  Court  are  recorded,  that  in- 
flead  of  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter,  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years, 
the  Maids  of  Honour  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed  three 
Rumps  of  Beef  for  their  breakfaft.    Mutton  has  likewife  been  in  great 
repute    among  our    valiant    Countrymen,    but  was    formerly    obfer- 
ved  to  be  the  food  rather  of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  appetites,  thai 

thole 
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thofe  of  ftrong  and  robuft  Conftitutions.  For  which  reafon,  even  to  this 
day,  we  ufe  the  word  Sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  reproach,  as  we  do  a  Beef- 
eater in  a  refpeftful  and  honourable  fenfe.  As  for  the  flefli  of  Lamb,  Veal, 
Chicken,  and  other  Animals  under  Age,  they  were  the  invention  of  fick- 
ly  and  degenerate  palates,  according  to  that  wholfome  remark  of  'Daniel 
the  Hiftorian,  who  takes  notice,  That  in  all  taxes  upon  Provifions,  during 
the  reigns  of  feveral  of  our  Kings,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  befides  the 
rielh  of  fuch  Fowl  and  Cattle  as  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and 
were  mature  for  (laughter.  The  Common  people  of  this  kingdom  do 
Hill  keep  up  the  talte  of  their  Anceftors;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  in  a  great 
meafure  owe  the  unparalleled  victories  that  have  been  gained  in  this 
reign:  For  I  would  defire  my  Reader  to  confider,  what  work  our  coun- 
trymen would  have  made  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  if  they  had  been 
fed  with  Fricacies  and  Ragoufls. 

For  this  reafon  we  at  prefent  fee  the  florid  Complexion,  the  ftrong 
Limb,  and  the  hale  Conilitution,  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  mean- 
er fort  of  people,  or  in  the  Wild  Gentry,  who  have  been  educated  among 
the  woods  and  mountains:  Whereas  many  great  families  are  infenfibly 
fallen  off  from  the  Athletick  Conftitution  of  their  Progenitors,  and  are 
dwindled  away  into  a  pale,  fickly,  fpindle-legged  generation  of  Valetu- 
dinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  notion ;  but  I  mufl  con- 
fefs,  I  am  apt  to  impute  the  difhonours  that  fometimes  happen  in  great 
families  to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  fo  much  in  fafhion.  Many 
dimes  can  excite  defire  without  giving  ftrength,  and  heat  the  body  with- 
out nouriftiing  it :  As  Phyficians  obferve,  that  the  poorefl  and  mofi 
difpirited  blood  is  mofi  fubjeft  to  Fevers.  I  look  upon  a  French  Ragoufi 
to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  ftomach  as  a  glafs  of  fpirits;  and  when  I  have 
feen  a  young  Lady  fwallow  all  the  inftigations  of  high  Soupes,  feafoned 
Sauces,  and  forced  Meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  Defpair  or  tedious 
fighing  of  her  lovers. 
The  rules  among  thefe  falfe  delicates,  are  to  be  as  contradictory  as  they 

can  be  to  nature, 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for  appetite,  and 
prepare  diihes  not  to  allay,  but  to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or  without 
fome  difguife. 

They  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  in  feafon,  and  to  leavejit 
off  as  foon  as  it  is  good  to  be  eaten. 

They 
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They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  ordinary  palates.; 
and  nothing  is  to  gratify  their  Senfes,  but  what  would  offend  thofe  of 
their  Inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  lad  fummer  invited  to  a  friend's  houfe,  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  the  French  cookery,  and  (as  the  Phrale  is)  eats  well. 
At  our  fitting  down,  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
unknown  diihes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  lofs  to  learn  what  they  were,  and 
therefore  did  not  know  where  to  help  my  felf.  That  which  Hood  be- 
fore me  I  took  to  be  a  roalted  Porcupine,  however  did  not  care  for  ask- 
ing queitions ;  and  have  fince  been  informed,  that  it  was  only  a  larded 
Turkey.  I  afterwards  palled  my  eye  over  feveral  Haflies,  which  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  to  this  day;  and  hearing  that  they  were  Delicacies, 
did  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  them. 

Among  other  Dainties,  I  law  fomething  like  a  Pheafant,  and  therefore 
defired  to  be  helped  to  a  wing  of  it ;  but  to  my  great  furprize,  my  friend 
told  me  it  was  a  Rabbet,  which  is  a  fort  of  meat  I  never  cared  for.  Ac 
laft  I  difcovered,  with  fome  joy,  a  Pig  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and 
begged  a  Gentleman  that  was  near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon 
which  the  Gentleman  of  the  houfe  faid,  with  great  civility,  I  am  fure 
you  will  like  the  Pig,  for  it  was  whipped  to  death.  I  mult  confers,  I 
heard  him  with  horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  Animal  that  had  died 
fuch  a  tragical  death :  I  was  now  in  great  hunger  and  confufion,  wmen, 
methought,  I  fmelled  the  agreeable  favour  of  Roaft-beef,  but  could  not 
tell  from  which  dilh  it  arofe,  though  I  did  not  queition  but  it  lay  difgui- 
fed  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turning  my  head,  I  faw  a  noble  Sirloin  on'the 
Side-table  fmoaking  in  the  molt  delicious  manner.  I  had  recourfe  to  it 
more  than  once,  and  could  not  fee,  without  fome  indignation,  that  fub-_ 
Itantial  Englijb  dilli  baniflied  in  fo  ignominious  a  manner,  to  make  way 
for  French  kicklhaws. 

t  The  DelTert  was  brought  up  at  laft,  which  in  truth  w^as  as  extraordina- 
ry as  any  thing  that  had  come  before  it.  The  whole,  when  ranged  in 
its  proper  order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful  winter-piece.  There  were 
feveral  Pyramids  of  candy'd  fweetmeats,  that  hung  like  Icicles,  with  fruits 
fcattered  up  and  down,  and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  frolt.  At  the  fame 
time  there  were  great  quantities  of  Cream  beaten  up  into  a  Snow,  and 
near  them  little  plates  of  Sugar-plumbs,  difpofed  like  fo  many  heaps  of 
Hail-ltones,  with  a  multitude  of  Congelations  in  Jellies  of  various  co- 
lours. I  was  indeed  fo  pleafed  with  the  feveral  obje&s  which  lay  before 
me,  that  I  did  not  care  for  difplacing  any  of  them,  and  was  half  angrv 
Vol.  II.  P  p  •  with 
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with  the  reft  of  the  company,  that  for  the  fake  of  a  piece  of  Lemmon- 
peel,  or  a  Sugar-plumb,  would  fpoil  fo  pleafing  a  picture.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  but  fmile  to  fee  feveral  of  them  cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  of 
Ice,  which  they  had  juit  before  been  burning  with  Salts  and  Peppers. 

As  foon  as  this  mow  was  over  I  took  my  leave,  that  I  might  finiih  my 
dinner  at  my  own  houfe:.For  as  I  in  every  thing  love  what  is  fimple  and 
natural,  fo  particularly  in  my  food;  two  plain  diflies,  with  two  or  three 
good-natured,  chearful,  ingenious  friends,  would  make  me  more  pleated 
and  vain,  than  all  that  pomp  and  luxury  can  beftow.  For  it  is  my  Maxim, 
That  he  keeps  the  greatefi  table,  who  has  the  mofl  valuable  company  at  it. 


N°  152.    Thurfday,  March  30.     1710, 


Dii,  qu'ibtts  Imperium  eji  animarum,  umbra  que  filentes, 

Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  noBe filentia  late, 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui,  fit  numine  veftro 

Pandere  res  aha  terra  et  caligme  merfas.  Virgo 


From  my  own  Apartment,  March  29. 

A  Man  who  confines  his  fpeculations  to  the  time  prefent,  has  but  a 
very  narrow  province  to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  this  reafon, 
perfons  of  ftudious  and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  them- 
felves  with  the  hiftory  of  paft  Ages,  or  raife  fchemes  and  conjectures  up- 
on Futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I  love  to  range  through  that  half  of  Eter- 
nity which  is  ftill  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  that  which  is  already  run 
out ;  becaufe  I  know  I  have  a  real  mare  and  intereft  in  the  one,  where- 
as all  that  was  tranfacled  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter  of  curiofity 
to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very  much  delighted  with  me- 
ditating on  the  Soul's  Immortality,  and  in  reading  the  feveral  notions 
which  the  wifeft  of  men,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  entertained  on 
that  fubjecl:.    What  the  opinions  of  the  greateit  Philofophers  have  been, 

I 
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I  have  feveral  times  hinted  at,  and  fhall  give  an  account  of  them  from 
time  to  time  as  occafion  requires.  It  may  likewife  be  worth  while  to 
confider,  what  men  of  the  moil  exalted  genius,  and  elevated  imagination, 
have  thought  of  this  matter.  Among  thei'e,  Homer  Hands  up  as  a  Prodigy 
of  mankind,  that  looks  down  upon  the  rell  of  humane  creatures  as  a 
fpecies  beneath  him.  Since  he  is  the  moll  ancient  heathen  Author,  we 
may  guefs  from  his  relation,  what  were  the  common  opinions  in  his 
time  concerning  the  Hate  of  the  Soul  after  death. 

V/yJfes,  he  tells  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Regions  of  the  Dead,  in  or- 
der to  confult  Tlrefias  how  he  fhould  return  to  his  own  country,  and  re- 
commend himfelf  to  the  favour  of  the  Gods.  The  Poet  fcarce  intro- 
duces a  lingle  perfon,  who  doth  not  fuggeit  fame  ufeful  precept  to  his 
Reader,  and  deiigns  his  defcription  of  the  Dead  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Living. 

V/ytfes,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous  facrifice,  fat  him  down  by 
the  pool  of  Holy  Blood,  which  attracted  a  prodigious  aflembly  of  Ghofts 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  that  hovered  about  the  Heroe,  and  feafted 
upon  the  fleams  of  his  oblation.     The  firtt  he  knew,  was  the  fhade  of 
Elpener,  who,  to  fhow  the  activity  of  a  fpirit  above  that  of  body,  is  re- 
prefented  as  arrived  there  long  before  Vlyfes,  notvvithflanding  the  winds 
and  feas  had  contributed  all  their  force  to  haflen  his  voyage  thither.  This 
Elpenor,  to  infpire  the  Reader  with  a  deteftation  of  Drunkennefs,  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  a  religious  care  of  doing  proper  honours  to  the  Dead, 
defcribes  himfelf  as  having  broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of  wine ;  and 
begs  Vlyffes,  that  for  the  repofe  of  his  Soul,  he  would  build  a  monu- 
ment over  him,  and  perform  funeral  rites    to  his  memory.     Vhffes 
with  great  forrow  of  heart  promifes  to  fulfil  his  requefl,    and   is  "im- 
mediately diverted  to  an  object  much  more  moving  than  the  former. 
The  Ghoit  of  his  own  Mother  Anticlea^  whom  he  ftill  thought  living 
appears  to  him  among  the  multitude  of  Shades  that  furrounded  him,  and 
fits  down  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  him  by  the  Lake  of  Blood,  without 
1'peaking  to  him,   or  knowing  who  he  was.     Vljfies  was  exceedingly 
troubled  at  the  fight,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  as  he  looked  upon 
her  :  But  being  all  along  fet* forth  as  a  pattern  of  confummate  wifdom, 
he  makes  his  affection  give  way  to  prudence ;    and  therefore,  upon  his 
feeing  Tire/ias,  does  not  reveal  himfelf  to  his  Mother,  till  he  had  conful- 
ted  that  great  Prophet,  who  was  the  occafion  of  this  his  defcent  into  the 
Empire  of  the  dead.     Tirefias  having  cautioned  him  to  keep  himfelf  and 
his  Companions  free  from  the  guilt  of  Sacrilege,  and  to  pay  his  devotion^ 

Pp*  to 
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to  all  the  Gods,  promifcs  him  a  return  to  his  Kingdom  and  Family,  and 
a  happy  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  Poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  curiofity  of  his  Reader 
in  fufpence,  reprefents  his  Wife  man,  after  the  difpatch  of  his  bufinefs 
with  Tirefms,  as  yielding  himfelf  up  to  the  calls  of  natural  affection,  and 
making  himfelf  known  to' his  Mother.  Her  eyes  are  no  fooner  opened, 
but  flie  cries  out  in  tears,  Oh  my  Son!  and  enquires  into  the  occafions 
that  brought  him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that  attended  him. 

Vlyfes  on  the  other  hand  defires  to  know,  what  the  ficknefs  was  that 
had  fent  her  into  thofc  Regions,  and  the  condition  in  which  lhe  had  left 
his  Father,  his  Son,  and  more  particularly  his  Wife.  She  tells  him,  they 
were  all  Three  inconfolable  for  his  abfence  ;  and  as  for  my  felf,  fays  fhe, 
That  was  the  ficknefs  of  which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return^ 
my  anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and  my  fondnefs  for  my  dear  Ulyifes,  were  the 
only  dijiempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life,  and  feparated  my  Soul  from  my 
Body.  'Vlyffes  was  melted  with  thefe  expreflions  of  tendernefs,  and 
thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the  apparition  in  his  arms,  that  he  might 
hold  his  Mother  to  his  bofom  and  weep  over  her. 

This  gives  the  Poet  occafion  to  defcribe  the  notion  the  Heathens  at 
that  time  had  of  an  unbodied  Soul,  in  the  excufe  which  the  Mother 
makes  for  feeming  to  withdraw  her  felf  from  her  Son's  embraces.  The 
Soul,  fays  lh  e,  is  compofed  neither  of  Bones,  Flejh,  nor  Sinews,  but  leaves 
behind  her  all  thofe  incumbrances  of  mortality  to  be  con  fumed  on  the  fu- 
neral Tile.  As  foon  as  Jhe  has  thus  caji  her  burthen,  Jhe  makes  her  ef- 
cape,  and  flies  away  from  it  like  a  dream. 

When  this  melancholy  converfation  is  at  an  end,  the  Poet  draws  up  to 
view  as  charming  a  Vifion  as  could  enter  into  man's  imagination.  He 
defcribes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Vlyjfes,  to  have  been  the  Shades  of 
the  fined  women  that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who  had  ei- 
ther been  the  Daughters  of  Kings,  the  MiftrefTes  of  Gods,  or  Mothers  of 
Heroes ;  fuch  as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphimedia,  Eriphyle, 
and  feveral  others  of  whom  he  gives  a  Catalogue,  with  a  fliort  hiftoiy 
of  their  adventures.  .  The  beautiful  Affembly  of  Apparitions  were  all 
gathered  together  about  the  Blood:  Each  of  them,  fays  Vlyfes,  (as  a 
gentle  Satyr  upon  Female  vanity)  giving  me  an  account  of  her  Birth  and 
Family.  This  Scene  of  extraordinary  women  feems  to  have  been  de- 
figned  by  the  Poet  as  a  lecture  of  mortality  to  the  whole  Sex,  and  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  what  they  muft  expeft,  notwithftanding  the  greatest  per- 
fections, and  higheft  honours,  they  can  arrive  at. 

The 
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The  Circle  of  Beauties  at  length  difappeared,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
the  iliades  of  feveral  Grecian  Heroes  who  had  been  engaged  with 
VlyJ/es  in  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  firft  that  approached  was  Agamemnon, 
the  Generaliflimo  of  that  great  expedition,  who  at  the  appearance  of  his 
old  friend  wept  very  bitterly,  and  without  faying  any  thing  to  him, 
endeavoured  to  grafp  him  by  the  hand.  Vlyfes,  who  was  much  moved 
at  the  fight,  poured  out  a  flood  of  tears,  and  asked  him  the  occafion  of 
his  death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its  tragical  circum- 
itances ;  how  he  was  murthered  at  a  Banquet  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
own  Wife,  in  confederacy  with  her  Adulterer:  From  whence  he  takes 
occafion  to  reproach  the  whole  Sex,  after  a  manner  which  would  be  in- 
excusable in  a  man  who  had  not  been  fo  great  a  fufferer  by  them.  My 
Wife  (fays  he)  has  difgraced  all  the  women  that  Jhall  ever  be  bom  in- 
to the  worlds  even  thofe  who  hereafter  jhall  be  innocent.  Take  care 
how  you  grow  too  fond  of  your  Wife.  Never  tell  her  all  you  know.  If 
you  reveal  fome  things  to  her,  be  fure  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her. 
Ton  indeed  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  Penelope,  fhe  will  not  ufe  you 
as  my  Wife  has  treated  me ;  however,  take  care  how  you  trufl  a  woman. 
The  Poet,  in  this  and  other  inftances,  according  to  the  Syftem  of  many 
heathen  as  well  as  chriiiian  Philofophers,  fliows,  how  anger,  revenge,  and 
other  habits  which  the  Soul  had  contracted  in  the  body,  fubfiil  and  grow 
in  it  under  its  ftate  of  feparation. 

I  am  extremely  pleafed  with  the  companions  which  the  Poet  in  the 
next  defcription  afligns  to  Achilles.  Achilles  (fays  the  Heroe)  came  up 
to  me  with  Patroclus  and  Antilochus.  By  which  we  may  fee  that  it  was 
Homers  opinion,  and  probably  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friend- 
fhips  which  are  made  among  the  living,  will  likewife  continue  among 
the  dead.  Achilles  enquires  after  the  welfare  of  his  Son,  and  of  his  Fa- 
ther, with  a  fiercenefs  of  the  fame  character  that  Homer  has  every  where 
expreffed  in  the  actions  of  his  life.  The  pafTage  relating  to  his  Son  is  fo 
extremely  beautiful,  that  I  mull  not  omit  it.  Vlyfes,  after  having  de- 
fcribed  him  as  wife  in  council,  and  adive  in  war,  and  mentioned  the 
foes  whom  he  had  (lain  in  battle,  adds  an  obfervation  that  he  himfelf  had 
made  of  his  Behaviour  whilft  he  lay  in  the  wooden  horfe.  Mofl  of  the 
Generals  (fays  he)  that  were  with  us,  either  weft  or  trembled:  As  for 
your  Son,  I  neither  faw  him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheeks,  or  change  his 
countenance.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
Sword,  or  grafp  his  Spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  againfi  the  Tro- 
jans.   He  then  informs  his  Father  of  the   great  honour   and  rewards 

which 
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which  he  had  purchafed  before  Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it  without 
a  wound.  The  fhade  of  Achilles,  fays  the  Poet,  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  account  he  received  of  his  Son,  that  he  enquired  no  further,  but 
ftalked  away  with  more  than  ordinary  majefly  over  the  green  meadow 
that  lay  before  them. 

This  laft  circumftance  of  a  deceafed  Father's  rejoicing  in  the  behaviour 
of  his  Son,  is  very  finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue, 
and  made  ufe  of  by  none  that  I  know  befides  himfelf. 

The  defcription  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and  his  refufing  to  fpeak  to 
Ulyjfes,  who  had  won  the  Armour  of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that 
means  occasioned  his  death,  is  admired  by  every  one  that  reads  it.  When 
'Vlyjfes  relates  the  fullennefs  of  his  deportment,  and  confiders  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  Heroe,  he  exprefTes  himfelf  with  generous  and  noble  fen- 
timents.  Oh!  that  I  had  never  gained  a  prize  which  cojl  the  life  of  Jo 
brave  a  man  as  Ajax  i  who,  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  greatnefs 
of  his  actions,  was  inferior  to  none  but  the  divine  Achilles.  The  fame 
noble  condefceniion,  which  never  dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds,  and 
fuch  as  Homer  would  reprefent  that  of  Vlyfes  to  have  been,  difcovers  it 
lelf  likewife  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the  Ghofl  of  Ajax  on  that 
occalion.  Oh  Ajax !  fays  he,  Will  you  keep  your  refentments  even  after 
death?  what  deflruclions  hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  the  Greeks 
by  robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bulwark  and  defence  ?  Achilles  is 
not  more  bitterly  lamented  among  us  than  you.  Impute  not  then  your 
death  to  any  one  but  Jupiter,  who  out  of  his  anger  to  the  Greeks, 
took  you  away  from  among  them:  Let  me  entreat  you  to  approach  me;  re- 
frain the  fiercenefs  of  your  wrath,  and  the  greatnefs  of  your  foul,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  fay  to  you.  Ajax,  without  making  a  reply,  turned 
his  back  upon  him,  and  retired  into  a  crowd  of  Ghofls. 

VlyJJes,  after  all  thefe  Vifions,  took  a  view  of  thofe  impious  Wretches 
who  lay  in  tortures  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the  earth, 
whom  he  defcribes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain,  as  fo  many  marks  of 
Divine  Vengeance,  to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  He 
then  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  he  had  a  great  curiofity  to  fee  the 
•Heroes  that  lived  in  the  ages  before  him,  the  Ghofts  began  to  gather  a- 
bout  him  in  fuch  prodigious  multitudes,  and  with  fuch  confufion  of 
voices,  that  his  heart  trembled  as  he  faw  himfelf  amidft  fo  great  a  fcene 
of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid  left  fome  hideous  Speclre 
fhould  appear  to  him,  that  might  terrifie  him  to  diftraclion ;  and  there- 
fore withdrew  in  time. 
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Iqueflion  not  but  my  Reader  will  be  pleafed  with  this  defcription  of 
a  Future  State,  reprefented  by  fucha  noble  and  fruitful  imagination,  that 
had  nothing  to  direct  it  befides  the  Light  of  Nature,  and  the  opinions  of 
a  dark  and  ignorant  age. 


N°  153.     Saturday ',  April  1 .     1 7 1  o. 


Bombal'iOj  Clangor,  Stridor,  Taratantara,  Murmur.   Farn.  Rhet. 


From  my  own  Apartment l,  March  3  K 

I  Have  heard  of  a  very  valuable  Pifture, -wherein  air  the  Painters  of  the 
Age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are  reprefented  fitting  together  in  a  Cir- 
cle, and  joining  in  a  Confort  of  Mufick.  Each  of  them  plays  upon 
fuch  a  particular  Instrument  as  is  the  mod  fuitable  to  his  character,  and 
exprefles  that  ityle  and  manner  of  painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The 
famous  Cupola-painter  of  thofe  times,  to  lhow  the  grandeur  and  boldnefs 
of  his  figures,  hath  a  Horn  in  his  mouth,  which  he  feems  to  wind  with 
great  ftrength  and  force.  On  the  contrary,  an  eminent  Artift,  who 
wrought  up  his  Pictures  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  and  gave  them  all 
thofe  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  pleafe  the  niceft  eye,  is  reprefent- 
ed as  tuning  a  Theorbo.  The  fame  kind  of  humour  runs  through  the 
whole  piece. 

I  have  often  from  this  hint  imagined  to  my  felf,  that  different  talents 
in  difcourfe  might  be  fhadowed  out  after  the  fame  manner  by  different 
kinds  of  mufick ;  and  that  the  feverai  converfable  parts  of  mankind  in 
this  great  City  might  be  call  into  proper  characters  and  divifions,  as  they 
refemble  feverai  Instruments  that  are  in  ufe  among  the  Matters  of  Har- 
mony.   Of  thefe  therefore  in  their  order,  and  firft  of  the  Drum. 

Your  Drums  are  the  Blufterers  in  converfation,  that  with  a  loud  laugh, 
unnatural  mirth,  and  a  torrent  of  noife,  domineer  in  publick  afTemblies, 
over-bear  men  of  fenfe,  ftun  their  companions,  and  fill  the  place  they  are 
in  with  a  ratling  found,  that  hath  feldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breed- 
ing in  it,    The  Drum  notwithstanding,  by  this  boifterous  vivacity,  is  very 
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proper  toimpofeupon  the  ignorant;  and  in  convention  with  Ladies, 
who  are  not  of  the  rineit  talte,  often  palles  for  a  man  of  mirth  and  wit, 
for  wonderful  pleafant  company.  I  need  not  obierve,  that  the  emptinefs 
of  the  Drum  very  much  contributes  to  its  noife. 

The  Lute  is  a  character  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  Drum,  that  founds  ve- 
ry finely  by  it  felf,  or  in- a  very  i'mall  contort.  Its  notes  are  exquiiitely 
fweet,  and  very  low,  eafily  drowned  in  a  multitude  of  inftruments,  and 
even  loft  among  a  few,  unlefs  you  give  a  particular  attention  to  it.  A 
Lute  is  feldom  heard  in  a  company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  Drum 
will  mow  it  felf  to  advantage  in  an  affembly  of  five  hundred.  The  Lu- 
tanilts  therefore  are  men  of  a  fine  Genius,  uncommon  reflection,  great 
affability,  and  etteemed  chiefly  by  perfons  of  a  good  tafte,  who  are  the 
only  proper  judges  of  fo  delightful  and  loft  a  melody. 

The  Trumpet  is  an  Inltrument  that  has  in  it  no  compafs  of  mulick,  or 
variety  of  found,  but  is  notwithftanding  very  agreeable,  fo  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  four  or  five  Notes,  which  are  however 
very  pleafing,and  capable  of  exquifite  turns  and  modulations/The  Gentlemen 
who  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  your  men  of  the  molt  falhionable 
education  and  refined  breeding,  who  have  learned  a  certain  fmoothnefs  of 
difcourfe,  and  fprightlinefs  of  air,  from  the  polite  company  they  have 
kept;  but  at  the  lame  time  have  mallow  Parts,  weak  Judgments,  and  a 
mort'reach  of  Underftanding;  aPlay-houfe,  a  Drawing-room,  a  Ball,  a 
Yifuing-day,  or  a  Ring  at  Hide-park,  are  the  few  notes  they  are  mailers 
of,  which  they  touch  upon  in  all  converfations.  The  Trumpet  however 
isa  neceilary  inltrument  about  a  Court,  and  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  Con- 
fort,  though  of  no  great  harmony  by  it  felf. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  W  its,  that  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  the  flouriihes  of  Imagination,  iharpnefs  of  Repartee,  glances  of 
Satyr,  and  bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every  Confort.  I  cannot  how- 
ever but  obferve,  that  when  a  man  is  not  difpofed  to  hear  Mulick,  there 
is  not  a  more  difagreeable  found  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  Violin. 

There  is  another  mufical  inltrument,  which  is  more  frequent  in  this 
nation  than  any  other;  I  mean  your  Bafs-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Confort,  and  with  a  furly  mafculine  found  ftrengthens  the 
harmony,  and  tempers  the  fweetnefs  o'f  the  feveral  inftruments  that  play 
along  with  it.  The  Bafs-viol  is  an  inltrument  of  a  quite  different  nature 
to  the  Trumpet,  and  may  ugnifie  men  of  rough  fenfe,  and  unpoliihed 
parts,  who  do  not  love  to  hear  themfelves  talk,  but  fometimes  break  out 
with 'an  agreeable  bluntnefs,  unexpe&ed  wit,  and  furly  pleafantries,  to  the 
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no  fmall  diverfion  of  their  friends  and  companions.    In  fhort,  I  look  upon 
every  fenfible  true-born  Briton  to  be  naturally  a  Bafs-viol. 

As  for  your  Rural  Wits,  who  talk  with  great  eloquence  and  alacrity  of 
Foxes,  Hounds,  Horfes,  Quickfet-hedges,and  Six-bar  gates,  Double  ditch- 
es, and  Broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I  mould  give  them  a  place 
in  the  converfable  world.  However,  if  they  will  content  themfelves  with 
being  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Hunting-horns,  I  fliall  deiire  for  the  future 
that  they  may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  the  Bagpipe  Species,  that  will  entertain  you  from 
morning  to  night  with  the  repetition  of  a  few  Notes,  which  are  played 
over  and  over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of  a  Drone  running  underneath 
them.  Thefe  are  your  dull,  heavy,  tedious  Story-tellers,  the  load  and 
burthen  of  conventions,  that  fet  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing 
fecret  hiftory,  and  giving  an  account  of  tranfaftions,  that  whether  they 
ever  palled  in  the  world  or  not,  doth  not  fignifie  an  half-peny  to  its  in- 
fhuftion,  or  its  welfare.  Some  have  obferv°d,  that  the  Northern  parts 
of  this  Iiland  are  more  particularly  fruitful  in  Bagpipes. 

There  are  fo  very  few  perfons  who  are  mafters  in  every  kind  of  conver- 
fation,  and  can  talk  on  all  fubjefts,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ihould 
make  a  diftincl:  fpecies  of  them :  Neverthelefs,  that  my  fcheme  may  not 
be  defective,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  few  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  ex- 
traordinary talents,  I  mail  allow  them  to  be  Harpficords,  a  kind  of  Mufick 
which  every  one  knows  is  a  Confort  by  it  felf. 

As  for  your  Paffing-bells,  who  look  upon  mirth  as  criminal,  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  what  is  melancholy  in  it  felf,  and  mortifying  to  humane  na- 
ture, I  fliall  not  mention  them. 

I  fliall  likewife  pafs  over  in  filence  all  the  rabble  of  mankind,  that  crowd 
our  ftreets,  coffee-houfes,  feafts,  and  publick  tables.  I  cannot  call  their 
difcourfe  converfation,  but  rather  fomething  that  is  praclifed  in  imitation 
of  it.  For  which  reafon,  if  I  would  defcribe  them  by  any  mufical  in- 
ftrument,  it  Ihould  be  by  thofe  modern  inventions  of  the  Bladder  and 
String,  Tongs  and  Key,  MarroW-bone  and  Cleaver. 

My  Reader  will  doubtlefs  obferve,  that  I  have  only  touched  here  upon 
Male  Initruments,  having  referved  my  Female  Confort  to  another  occali- 
on.  ,If  he  has  a  mind  to  know  where  thefe  feveral  characters  are  to  be 
met  with,  I  could  direft  him  to  a  whole  club  of  Drums;  not  to  mention 
another  of  Bagpipes,  which  I  have  before  given  fome  account  of  in  my 
defcription  of  our  nightly  meetings  in  Sheer-lane.  The  Lutes  may  often 
be  met  with  in  couples  upon  the  banks  of  a  chryftal  Itream,  or"  in  the 
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retreats  of  Ihady  woods  and  flowry  meadows;  which  for  different  rea- 
i'ons  are  likewife  the  great  refort  of  your  Hunting-horns.  Bafs-viols  are 
frequently  to  be  found  over  a  glafs  of  Stale-beer,  and  a  pipe  of  Tobacco ; 
whereas  thofe  who  fet  up  for  Violins,  feldom  fail  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  Will's  once  every  evening.  You  may  meet  with  a  Trumpet  any 
where  on  the  other  fide  of  Charing-crofs. 

That  we  may  draw  fomething  for  our  advantage  in  life  out  of  the  fore- 
going difcourfe,  I  muff  intreat  my  Reader  to  make  a  narrow  fearch  into 
his  life  and  converfation,  and  upon  his  leaving  any  company,  to  examine 
himfelf  ferioufly,  whether  he  has  behaved  himfelf  in  it  like  a  Drum  or  a 
Trumpet,  a  Violin  or  a  Bafs-viol;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend 
his  mulick  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  1  muft  confefs,  I  was  a  Drum 
for  many  years;  nay,  and  a  very  noify  one,  till  having  polilhed  my  felf  a 
little  in  good  company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  Trumpet  into  my  conver- 
fation as  was  porlible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  by  which  mix- 
ture of  different  muficks,  I  look  upon  my  felf,  during  the  courfe  of  manv 
years,  to  have  referobled  a  Tabor  and  Pipe.  I  have  fince  very  much  en- 
deavoured at  the  fweetnefs  of  the  Lute ;  but  in  ipight  of  all  my  refolu- 
tions,  I  mult  confefs  with  great  confullon,  that  1  find  my  felf  daily  dege- 
nerating into  a  Bagpipe ;  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  my  old  age,  or  of 
the  company  I  keep,  I  know  not.  All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  watch 
over  my  converfation,  and  to  filence  the  Drone  as  foon  as  I  find  it  begin 
to  hum  in  my  difcourfe,  being  determined  rather  to  hear  the  notes  of 
others,  than  to  play  out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their  parts  in  the 
confort  by  the  noife  of  fo  tirefome  an  inftrument. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I  received  lafl  night  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  very  well  my  notions  upon  this  fubjed,  and 
invites  me  to  pafs  the  evening  at  hishoufe,  with  a  felecl:  company  of  friends, 
in  the  following  words  : 

T)ear  Ifaac, 
tc  |"  Intend  to  have  a  Confort  at  my  houfe  this  evening,  having  by  great 

JL  "  chance  got  a  Harpficord,  which  I  am  fure  will  entertain  you  ve- 
"  ry  agreeably.  There  will  be  likewife  two  Lutes  and  a  Trumpet :  Let 
"  me  beg  you  to  put  your  felf  in  tune,  and  believe  me 

Tour  very  faithful  Servant ; 

Nicholas  Humdrum. 

Tuefday9 
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Obfcuns  vera  irwolvens.  Virg.  JEn.  L.  6. 


/><?«?  my  own  slfartment,  Jlpril  3. 

E  have  already  examined  Homers  defcription  of  a  Future  State, 
and  the  condition  in  which  he  hath  placed  the  Souls  of  the  de- 
ceased. I  fhall  in  this  paper  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  ac- 
count which  Virgil  hath  given  us  of  the  fame  fubjecT,  who,  befides  a 
greatnels  of  Genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  Philofophy  and  humane  Learn- 
ing to  affilt  and  guide  him  in  his  difcoveries. 

Mneas  is  reprefented  as  defcending  into  the  Empire  of  Death,  with  n 
Prophetefs  by  his  fide,  who  inllrucls  him  in  the  fecrets  of  thofe  lower 
regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very  gates  of  this  infer- 
nal world,  Virgil  defcribes  feveral  inhabitants,  whofe  natures  are  won- 
derfully fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  as  being  either  the  occafions 
or  refemblances  of  Death.  Of  the  firit  kind  are  the  Shadows  of  Sicknefs, 
Old  age,  Fear,  Famine,  and  'Poverty  (Apparitions  very  terrible  to  be- 
hold;) with  feveral  others,  as  Toil,  War,  Contention,  and  Difcord^ 
which  contribute  all  of  them  to  people  this  common  receptacle  of  hu- 
mane Souls.  As  this  was  likewile  a  very  proper  reiidence  for  every 
thing  that  refembles  "Death,  the  Poet  tells  us,  that  Sleep,  whom  he  re- 
prefents  as  a  near  relation  to  Death,  has  likewife  his  habi  ation  in  thefe 
quarters,  and  defcribes  in  them  a  huge  gloomy  Elm-tree,  which  feems 
a  very  proper  ornament  for  the  place,  and  is'pofleifed  by  an  innumerable 
fwarm  of  Dreams,  that  hang  in  clufrers  under  every  leaf  of  it.  He  then 
gives  us  a  lilt  of  imaginary  perfons,  who  very  naturally  lie  within  the 
ihadow  of  the  Dream-tree,  as  being  of  the  fame  kind  of  make  in  them- 
felves,  and  the  materials  or  (to  ufe  Shake/pear's  phrafe)  the  Huff  of  which 
dreams  are  made.  Such  are  the  Shades  of  the  Giant  with  a  hundred 
hands,  and  of  his  Brother  with  three  bodies;  ot  the  double- ihaped  Cen- 
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taur,  and  Scyila ;  the  Gorgon  with  fnakey  hair ;  the  Harpy  with  a  Wo- 
man's face  and  Lion's  talons ;  the  feven-headed  Hydra ;  and  the  Chima- 
ra>  which  breaths  forth  a  flame,  and  is  a  compound  of  three  Animals. 
Thefe  feveral  mixed  natures,  the  creatures  of  imagination,  are  not  only 
introduced  with  great  art  after  the  Dreams;  but  as  they  are  planted  at 
the  very  entrance,  and  within  the  very  gates  of  thofe  regions,  do  pro- 
bably denote  the  wild  deliriums  and  extravagancies  of  Fancy,  which  the 
Soul  ufually  falls  into  when  Ihe  is  juft  upon  the  verge  of  Death. 

Thus  far  Mneas  travels  in  an  Allegory.  The  reft  of  the  defcription  is 
drawn  with  great  exadtnefs,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  Heathens, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Platonick  Philofophy.  I  ihall  not  trouble  my 
Reader  with  a  common  dull  Story,  that  gives  an  account  why  the  Hea- 
thens firft  of  all  fuppofed  a  Ferryman  in  Hell,  and*  his  name  to  be  Cha- 
ron ;  but  mult  not  pafs  over  in  filence  the  point  of  doctrine  which  Vir- 
gil hath  very  much  infilled  upon  in  this  book,  that  the  Souls  of  thofe 
who  are  unburied,  are  not  permitted  to  go  over  into  their  relpeclive 
places  of  reft,  till  they  have  wa  ndered  a  hundred  years  upon  the  banks 
of  Styx.  This  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  Heathen  Priefthood, 
to  make  the  people  extremely  careful  of  performing  proper  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  to  the  Memory  of  the  dead.  I  lhall  not  however,  with  the 
infamous  Scribblers  of  the  age,  take  an  occalion  from  fuch  a  circum- 
itance,  to  run  into  declamations  againfl  Prieftcraft,  but  rather  look  upon 
it  even  in  this  light  as  a  religious  artifice,  to  raife  in  the  minds  of  men 
an  efteem  for  the  memory  of  their  Forefathers,  and  a  delire  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  that  of  Polterity ;  as  alfo  to  excite  in  them  an  ambi- 
tion of  imitating  the  Virtues  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  keep  alive  in  their 
thoughts  the  fenie  of  the  Soul's  Immortality.  In  a  word,  we  may  fay  in 
defence  of  the  fevere  opinions  relating  to  the  Shades  of  unburied  perfons, 
what  hath  been  faid  by  fome  of  our  Divines  in  regard  to  the  rigid  Do- 
ctrines concerning  the  Souls  of  fuch  who  die  without  being  initiated  in- 
to our  Religion,  that  fuppoling  they  mould  be  erroneous,  they  can  do 
no  hurt  to  the  dead,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  living,  in  ma- 
king them  cautious  of  neglecting  fuch  neceflary  folemnities. 

Charon  is  no  fooner  appeafed,  and  the  triple-headed  Dog  laid  ailecp, 
but  JEneas  makes  his  entrance  into  the  Dominions  of  'pinto.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  perfons  defcribed,  as  being  iituated  on  the  Borders;  and 
I  can  give  no  reafon  for  their  being  llationed  there  in  fo  particular  a 
manner,  but  becaufe  none  of  them  feem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a 
place  among  the  dead,  as  not  having  run  out  the  whole  thread  of  their 
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days,  and  finiftied  the  term  of  life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon 
Earth.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  the  Souls  of  Infants,  who  are  fnatched  a- 
way  by  untimely  ends :  The  fecond,  are  of  thofe  who  are  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjuft  fentence;  and  the  third,  of  thofe  who 
grew  weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  themfelves.  As 
for  the  fecond  of  thefe,  Virgil  adds  with  great  beauty,  that  Minos,  the 
Judge  of  the  dead,  is  employed  in  giving  them  a  rehearing,  and  affign- 
ing  them  their  feveral  quarters  fuitable  to  the  parts  they  acled  in  life. 
The  Poet,  after  having  mentioned  the  Souls  of  thofe  unhappy  men  wibo 
deilroyed  themfelves,  breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamation ;  Oh!  how  glad- 
ly, fays  he,  would  they  now  endure  life  with  all  its  miferies  !  But  the 
T)eftinies  forbid  their  return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  fur  round 
them  with  nine  ftr earns  that  are  unpayable.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
Virgil,  notwithstanding  Self-murder  was  fo  frequent  among  the  Hea- 
thens, and  had  been  praclis'd  by  fome  of  the  Greateft  Men  in  the  very 
age  before  him,  hath  here  reprefented  it  as  fo  heinous  a  Crime.  But  in 
this  particular  he  was  guided  by  the  Doclrir.es  of  his  Great  Mailer  Tlato, 
who  fays  on  this  fubjecl,  that  a  Man  is  placed  in  his  ftation  of  life  like  a 
Soldier  in  his  proper  Poft,  which  he  is  not  to  quit  whatever  may  hap- 
pen, until  he  is  called  off  by  his  Commander  who  planted  him  in  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonick  Philofophy,  which  Virgil  has 
made  the  ground-work  of  the  greateft  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  Materialized  (if  I  may  fo 
call  it)  a  fcheme  of  abftracled  Notions,  and  cloathed  the  mofl  nice  re- 
fined conceptions  of  Philofophy  in  fenfible  Images,  and  Poetical  Repre- 
fentations.  The  Platonifts  tell  us,  That  the  Soul,  during  her  relidence 
in  the  Body,  contracls  many  virtuous  and  vicious  Habits,  fo  as  to  be- 
come a  beneficent,  mild,  charitable,  or  an  angry,  malicious,  revenge- 
ful Being;  a  fubftance  inflamed  with  Luff,  Avarice,  and  Pride;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  brightened  with  pure,  generous,  and  humble  difppfi- 
tions :  That  thefe  and  the  like  Habits  of  virtue  and  vice  growing  into 
the  very  eflence  of  the  Soul,  furvive  and  gather  ftrength  in  her  after  her 
diffolution :  That  the  torments  of  a  vicious  Soul  in  a  future  State,  arife 
principally  from  thofe  importunate  Paflion.s  which  are  not  capable  of  be- 
ing gratifyed  without  a  Body;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  happiness 
of  virtuous  minds  very  much  confifts  in  their  being  employed  in  fublimc 
Speculations,  innocent  Diverfions,  fociable  Affections,  and  all  the  ecfta- 
fies  of  Paffion  and  Rapture  which  are  agreeable  to  •reafoaabie  Natures, 
and  of  which  they  gained  a  rclifh  in  this  life. 

Upon ' 
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Upon  this  foundation,  the  Poet  raifes  that  beautiful  defcription  of  the 
fecret  Haunts  and  Walks,  which  he  tells  us  are  inhabited  by  deceafed 
Lovers. 

Not  far  from  hence,  fays  he,  lyes  a  great  wafte  of  plains,  that  are  cal- 
led the  Fields  of  Melancholy.  In  theie  there  grows  a  Foreft  of  Myrtle, 
divided  into  many  fhady"  retirements  and  covered  walks,  and  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Souls  of  thofe  who  pined  away  with  Love.  The  Paflion, 
fays  he,  continues  with  them  after  death.  He  then  gives  a  lift  of  this 
languilhing  tribe,  in  which  his  own  'Dido  makes  the  principal  figure, 
and  is  defcribed  as  living  in  this  foft  romantick  Scene,  with  the  Shade  of 
her  firft  Husband  Sichans. 

The  Poet  in  the  next  place  mentions  another  Plain  that  was  peopled 
with  the  Ghofts  of  Warriors,  as  flill  delighting  in  each  other's  company, 
and  pleated  with  the  exercife  of  arms.     He  there  reprefents  the  Greciati- 
Generals  and  common   Soldiers  who  perifhed  in  the  Siege  of  Troy  as 
drawn  up  in  Squadrons,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  /Eneas,  which 
renewed  in  them  thofe  impreffions  of  fear  they  had  before  received  in 
battle  with  the  'Trojans.     He  afterwards  likewife,  upon  the  fame  notion, 
gives  a  view  of  the  Trojan  Heroes  who  lived  in  former  ages,  amidft  a 
vifionary  Scene  of  Chariots  and  Arms,  flowry  Meadows,  mining  Spears, 
and  generous  Steeds,  which  he  tells  us  were  their  pleafures  upon  Earth, 
and  now  make  up  their  happinefs  in  Elyjium.     For  the  fame  reafon  alfo, 
he -mentions  others  as  finging  Paeans,   and   Songs  of  Triumph,    amidft 
a  beautiful  Grove  of  Laurel.     The  chief  of  the  confort  was  the  Poet 
Mufieus,  who  flood  inclofed  with  a  circle  of  admirers,  and  rofe  by  the 
cad  and  moulders  above  the    throng  of  Shades  that  furrounded  him. 
The  habitations  of  unhappy  Spirits,  to  fhew  the  duration  of  their  tor- 
ients,  and  the  defperate  condition  they  are  in,  are  reprefentcd  as  guarded 
jy  a  Fury,  moated  round  with  a  Lake  of  fire,  ftrengthened  with  towers 
of  Iron,  encompaffed  with  a  triple  Wall,    and  fortified  with  Pillars  of 
Adamant,  which  all  the  Gods  together  are  not  able  to  heave  from  their 
foundations.     The  noife  of  Stripes,  the  clank  of  Chains,  and  the  Groans 
of  the  tortured,  ftrike  the  pious  /Eneas  with  a  kind  of  horror.     The 
Poet  afterwards  divides  the   Criminals  into  two  dalles :     The   firft 
and  blacked  Catalogue  confifts  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  Outrages  againft 
the  Gods ;   and  the  next,  of  fuch  who  were  convicled  of  Injuftice  be- 
tween man  and  man :  The  greateft  number  of  whom,  fays  the  Poet,  are 
.thofe  who  followed  the  dictates  of  Avarice. 

It 
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It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platoniits,  That  the  Souls  of  men  having  con- 
traded  in  the  body  great  ftains  and  pollutions  of  Vice  and  Ignorance, 
there  were  feveral  purgations  and  cleanlings  necellary  to  be  parTed  through 
both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to  refine  and  purify  them. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewife  a  cloathing  of  Poetry,  defcribes 
fome  Spirits  as  bleaching  in  the  winds,  others  as  cleanfing  under  great 
falls  of  waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to  recover  the  primitive 
beauty  and  purity  of  their  Natures. 

It  was  likewife  an  opinion  of  the  fame  feft  of  Philofophers,  that  the 
Souls  of  all  men  exilr.  in  a  feparate  ftate  long  before  their  Union  with  their 
bodies ;  and  that  upon  their  immerfion  into  fleih,  they  forget  every  thing 
which  pailed  in  the  ftate  of  Pre-exiftence ;  fo  that  what  we  here  call 
Knowledge,  is  nothing  elfe  but  Memoryj  or  the  recovery  of  thofe  things 
which  we  knew  before. 

In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a  view  of  feveral  Souls, 
who,  to  prepare  themfelves  for  living  upon  earth,  flock  about  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lethe,  and  fwill  themfelves  with  the  waters  of  Oblivion. 

The  fame  fcheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  noble  compli- 
ment to  his  countrymen,  where  Anchifes  is  reprefented  raking  a  furvey 
of  the  long  train  of  Herdes  that  are  to  defcend  from  him,  and  giving 
his  Son  Mneas  an  account  of  all  the  Glories  of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Revolution  of  the  Platonick  year,  which  is  but  juft 
touched  upon  in  this  book ;  and  as  I  have  confulted  no  Authors  thoughts  in 
this  explication,  ihall  be  very  well  pleafed,  if  it  can  make  the  nobleft  piece 
of  the  moil  accompli  (lied  Poet  more  agreeable  to   my  Female  Readers 
when  they  think  fit  to  look  into  Ihydetis  Tranflation  of  it. 
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Aliena  negotia  curat 

.Excujfus  proprus. Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  April  $. 

THERE  lived  Come  years  fince  within  my  neighbourhood  a  very 
grave  perfon,  an  Vj>holfterer,  who  feemed  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  application  to  bufmefs.  He  was  a  very  early  rifer,  and 
.was  often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He 
had  a  particular  carefulnefs  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  im- 
patience in  all  his  motions,  that  plainly  difcovered  he  was  always  intent 
on  matters  of  importance.  Upon  my  enquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
verfation,  I  found  him  to  be  the  greateft  Newfmonger  in  our  quarter ; 
that  he  rofe  before  day  to  read  the  Toft-man ;  and  that  he  would  take  two 
or  three  turns  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours  were 
up,  to  fee  if  there  were  any  'Dutch  Mails  come  in.  He  had  a  wife  and 
feveral  children ;  but  was  much  more  inquifitive  to  know  what  paffed  in 
To  land  than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and  anxiety  of 
mind  for  King  Auguftus\  welfare  than  that  of  his  neareft  relations.  He 
looked  extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enjoyed  himfelf  in 
a  Wefterly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was  the  mine  of  his 
fhop;  for  about  the  time  that  his  favourite  Prince  left  the  Crown  of  To- 
land,  he  broke  and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my  mind,  till  about  three 
days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  I  heard  fome  body  at  a 
diftance  hemming  after  me:  And  who  mould  it  be  but  my  old  neigh- 
bour the  Upholfterer  ?  I  faw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  cer- 
tain fhabby  fuperfluities  in  his  drefs:  For  notwithftanding  that  it  was  a 
very  fultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loofe  great  Coat  and 
a  Muff,  with  a  long  Campaign- whig  out  of  curl  j  to  which  he  had  added 

the 
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the  ornament  of  a  pair  of  black  Garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  enquire  into  his  prefent  circumftan- 
ces;  but  was  prevented  by  his  asking  me,  with  a  whifper,  Whether  the 
Jail  Letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from  Bender? 
I  told  him,  None  that  I  heard  of;  and  asked  him,  Whether  he  had  yet 
married  his  eldeft  Daughter?  He  told  me,  No.  But  pray, fays  he,  tell  me 
fincerely,  What  are  your  thoughts  of  the  King  of  Sweden?  (for  though 
his  wife  and  children  were  ftarving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  prefent 
was  for  this  great  Monarch.)  I  told  him,  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  firft  Heroes  of  the  Age.  But  pray,  fays  he,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  flory  of  his  wound?  and  finding  me  furprized  at  the 
queftion,  Nay,  fays  he,  I  only  propofe  it  to  you.  I  anfwered,  that  I  thought 
there  was  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  it.  But  why  in  the  Heel,  fays  he,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ?  Becaufe,  fays  I,  the  bullet  chanced 
to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  fooner  ended,  but  he  began  to 
launch  out  into  along  dilTertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the  North-,  and  after 
having  fpent  fome  time  on  them,  he  told  me,  he  was  in  a  great  perplexity 
how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the  Engliftj-poft,  and  had  been 
jufl:  now  examining  what  the  other  papers  fay  upon  the  fame  fubjecl.  The 
T>aily-courant,  fays  he,  has  thefe  words,  We  have  advices  from  very  good 
hands,  that  a  certain  'Prince  has  fome  matters  of  great  importance  under 
conjideration.  This  is  very  myflerious;  but  the  Toft -boy  leaves  us  more 
in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us,  That  there  are  private  intimations  of  meafiires 
taken  by  a  certain  'Prince,  which  Time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Toft- 
man,  fays  he,  who  ufes  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the  fame  news  in  thefe 
words ;  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  Prince  affords  great  matter  of  fpc~ 
dilation.    This  certain  Prince,  fays  the  Uphollterer,  whom  they  are  all  fo 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be upon   which,  though  there  was  no 

body  near  us,  he  whifpered  fomething  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear, 
or  think  worth  my  while  to  make  him  repeat. 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  where  were  three 
or  four  very  odd  fellows  fitting  together  upon  the  Bench.  Thefe  I  found 
were  all  of  them  Politicians,  who  ufed  to  fun  themfelves  in  that  place 
every  day  about  dinner-time.  Obferving  them  to  be  curiofities  in  their 
kind,  and  my  friend's  acquaintance,  I  fat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  Politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  aflerter  of  Paradoxes. 
He  told  us,  with  a  feeming  concern,  that  by  fome  news  he  had  lately  read 
from  Mufcovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  fform  gathering  in 
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the  Black  fea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  Naval  Forces  of  this 
nation.  To  this  he  added,  that  for  his  part,  he  could  not  wifh  to  fee  the 
Turk  driven  out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  prejudi- 
cial to  our  Woollen  Manufacture.  He  then  told  us,  that  he  looked  upon 
thofe  extraordinary  revolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  world,  to  have  rifen  chiefly  from  two  perfons  who  were  not  much 
talked  of;  and  thofe,  fays  he,  are  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  the  Dutchefs  of 
Mirandola.  He  backed  his  afiertions  with  fo  many  broken  hints,  and 
fuch  a  mow  of  depth  and  wifdom,  that  we  gave  our  felves  up  to  his 
opinions. 

The  difcourfe  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which  feldom  efcapes  a  knot 
of  true-born  Englijhmen,  whether  in  cafe  of  a  religious  war,  the  Prote- 
ftants  would  not  be  too  ilrong  for  the  Papifts  ?  This  we  unanimoully  de- 
termined on  the  Proteftant  lide.  One  who  fate  on  my  right  hand,  and, 
as  I  found  by  his  difcourfe,  had  been  in-  the  JVeJi-Indies,  allured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  eafy  matter  for  the  Proteftants  to  beat  the  Pope  at  Sea ; 
and  added,  that  whenever  fuch  a  war  does  break  out,  in  mull  turn  to  the 
good  of  the  Leeward Iflands.  Upon  this,  one  who  fate  at  the  end  of  the 
bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  Geographer  of  the  company, 
faid,  that  in  cafe  the  Papilts  fhould  drive  the  Proteftants  from  thefe  parts 
of  Europe,  when  the  worft  came  to  the  worft,  it  would  be  impoifible 
to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Greenland,  provided  the  Northern 
Crowns  hold  together,  and  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  ftand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were  vaft  trafts  of  land 
about  the  Pole,  inhabited  neither  by  Proteftants  nor  Papifts,  and  of  great- 
er extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholick  dominions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  difcufled  this  point,  my  friend  the  Upholfterer  be- 
gan to  exert  himfelf  upon  the  prefent  Negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he 
depofed  Princes,  fettled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the  pow- 
er of  Europe,  with  great  juftice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was  going  away ;  but 
had  not  been  gone  thirty  yards,  before  the  Upholfterer  hemmed  again 
after  me.  Upon  his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a  whifper,  I  expecled 
to  hear  fomefecret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Bench ;  but  inilead  of  that,  he  deiired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend 
him  Ha-lf-a-Crown.  Incompaflion  to  fo  needy  a  Statefman,  and  to  difti- 
pate  the  confufion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told  him,  if  he  pleas'd,  I  would 
give  him  five  fhillings,  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  Great 
Turk  was  driven  out  of  Qonftanthiople ;  which  he  very  readily  accepted, 

but 
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but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  the  impoflibility  of  fuch  an  event, 
as  the  affairs  of  Europe  now  Hand. 

This  Paper  I  defign  for  the  particular  Benefit  of  thofe  worthy  Citi- 
zens who  live  more  in  a  Coffee-houfe  than  in  their  Shops,  and  whofe 
thoughts  are  fo  taken  up  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Allies,  that  they  forget 
their  Customers. 


N°i56.     Saturday-,  Aprils.     17 10. 


-Sequiturque  Patrem  non  fiajjibus  aqms.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment-,  April  7. 

WE  have  already  defcribed  out  of  Homer  the  voyage  of  Vlyfes  to 
the  Infernal  Shades,  with  the  feveral  adventures  that  attended  it. 
If  we  look  into  the  beautiful  Romance  publifhed  not  many  years 
fince  by  the  Archbifliop  of  Cambray,   we  may  fee  the  Son  of  Vlyjfes 
bound  on  the  fame  expedition,  and  after  the  fame  manner  making  his 
difcoveries  among  the  Regions  of  the  Dead.    The  ftory  of  Tekmachus 
is  formed  altogether  in  the  Spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned 
Reader  a  notion  of  that  great  Poet's  manner  of  writing,  more  than  any 
Tranflation  of  him  can  poflibly  do.    As  it  was  written  for  the  inflrueli- 
on  of  a  young  Prince,  who  may  one  day  fit  upon  the  Throne  of  France, 
the  Author  took  care  to  fuit  the  feveral  parts  of  his  ltory,  and  particu- 
larly the  defcripdon  we  are  now  entring  upon,  to  the  character  and  qua- 
lity of  his  Pupil.     For  which  reafon,  he  infills  very  much  on  the  Miierv 
of  Bad,  and  the  Happinefs  of  Good  Kings,  in  the  account  he  hath  given 
of  punifhments  and  rewards  in  the  other  world. 

We  may  however  obferve,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  this 
great  and  learned  Author,  to  copy  after  the  Style  and  Sentiments  of  Ho- 
mer, that  there  is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity  running  through  the 
whole  relation.  The  Prelate  in  feveral  places  mixes  himielf  with  the 
Poet ;  fo  that  his  Future  State  puts  me  in  mind  of  Michael  Angela's  hii 

R  r  2  Judg- 
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Judgment,  where  Charon  and  his  Boat  are  reprefented  as  bearing  a  part 
in  the  dreadful  Solemnities  of  that  great  day. 

Telemacbus,  after  having  paffed  through  the  dark  avenues  of  Death  in 
the  retinue  of  Mercury,  who  every  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of 
Ghofts  to  the  Ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  into  the  infernal  Bark.  A- 
mong  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  is  the  Shade  of  Nabopharzon,  a 
King  of  Babylon,  and  Tyrant  of  all  the  Eaft.  Among  the  ceremonies 
and  pomps  of  his  funeral,  there  were  four  Slaves  facrificed,  according  to 
the  cultom  of  the  country,  in  order  to  attend  him  among  the  Shades. 
The  Author  having  defcribed  this  Tyrant  in  the  moil  odious  colours  of 
Pride,  Infolence,  and  Cruelty,  tells  us,  that  his  four  Slaves,  inltead  of 
lerving  him  after  death,  were  perpetually  infulting  him  with  Reproaches 
and  Affronts  for  his  pad  ufage;  that  they  fpurned  him  as  he  lay  upon 
the  ground,  and  forced  him  to  mow  his  face,  which  he  would  fain  have 
covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  confufions  of  guilt  and  infamy;  and-in 
fliort,  that  they  kept  him  bound  in  a  Chain,  in  order  to  drag  him  before 
the  Tribunal  of  the  dead. 

Telemacbus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  Bark,  fees  all  the  ftrand  covered 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping  afliore, 
immediately  vanifhed.  He  then  purfues  his  courfe  to  the  Palace  of  T In- 
to, who  is  defcribed  as  feated  on  his  Throne  in  terrible  Majefty,  with 
Troferpine  by  his  fide.  At  the  foot  of  his  Throne  was  the  pale  hideous 
Speftre,  who,  by  the  Ghaftlinefs  of  his  vifagc,  and  the  Nature  of  the  ap- 
paritions that  furrounded  him,  difcovers  himfelf  to  beTteath.  His  atten- 
dants are  Melancholy,  Dijiruji,  Revenge,  Hatred,  Avarice,  'Defpair, 
Ambition,  Envy,  Impiety,  with  frightful  ^Dreams,  and  waking  Cares, 
which  are  all  drawn  very  naturally  in  proper  actions  and  poflures.  The 
Author,  with  great  beauty,  places  near  his  frightful  Dreams  an  affembly 
of  Thantoms,  which  are  often  employed  to  terrify  the  living,  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  fliape  and  likenefs  of  the  dead. 

The  young  Heroe,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a  furvey  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Criminals  that  lay  in  torture  among  Clouds  of  Sulphur,  and 
Torrents  of  Fir?.  The  firfl  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  of 
impieties,  which  every  one  hath  an  horror  for:  To  which  is  added,  a 
catalogue  of  fuch  offenders,  that  fcarce  appear  to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar.  Among  thefe,  fays  the  Author,  are  malicious  Criticks,  that 
have  endeavoured  to  call  a  blemilh  upon  the  perfecf  ions  of  others ;  with 
whom  he  likewife  places  fuch  as  have  often  hurt  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent,  by  palling  a  ram  Judgment  .on  their  aftions,  without  knowing 

the 
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the  occafion  of  them.     Thefe  Crimes,  fays  he,  are  more  feverely  pu- 
nifhed  after  death,  becaufe  they  generally  meet  with  impunity  upon  earth. 

Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  furvey"  of  feveral  other  wretches  in 
the  fame  circumflances,  arrives  at  that  Region  of  Torments  in  which 
wicked  Kings  are  punifhed.  There  are  very  fine  flrokes  of  Imagination 
in  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy  multitude.  He  tells 
us,  that  on  one  fide  of  them  there  flood  a  revengeful  Fury,  thundering 
in  their  ears  mediant  repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed 
upon  earth,  with  the  aggravations  of  Ambition,  Vanity,  Hardnefs  of 
Heart,  and  all  thofe  fecret  AfFeclions  of  Mind  that  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  Tyrant.  At  the  fame  time,  fhe  holds  up  to  them  a  large 
Mirror,  in  which  every  one  fees  himfelf  reprefented  in  the  natural  horror 
and  deformity  of  his  character.  On  the  other  fide  of  them  flands  ano- 
ther Fury,  that,  with  an  infulting  derifion,  repeats  to  them  all  the  praifes 
that  their  flatterers  had  bellowed  upon  them  while  they  fat  upon  their 
refpeftive  Thrones.  She  too,  fays  the  Author,  prefents  a  Mirror  before 
their  eyes,  in  which  every  one  fees  himfelf  adorned  with  all  thofe  beau- 
ties and  perfections  in  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  vanity  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  puniili  them  for  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  exercifed,  they  are  now  delivered 
up  to  be  treated  according  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  feveral  Slaves, 
who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing  in  their  turns. 

The  Author  having  given  us  a  defcription  of  thefe  ghaflly  Speclres, 
who,  fays  he,  are  always  calling  upon  Death,  and  are  placed  under  the 
diftillation  of  that  burning  Vengeance  which  falls  upon  them  drop  by 
drop,  and  is  never  to  be  exhaufled,  leads  us  into  a  pleafing  Scene  of 
Groves,  filled  with  the  Melody  of  Birds,  and  the  Odours  of  a  thoufand 
different  Plants.  Thefe  Groves  are  reprefented  as  rifing  among  a  great 
many  flowry  meadows,  and  watered  with  ftreams  that  diffufe  a  perpe- 
tual frefhnefs  in  the  midfl  of  an  eternal  day,  and  a  never-fading  fpring. 
This,  fays  the  Author,  was  the  habitation  of  thofe  good  Princes  who 
were  friends  of  the  Gods,  and  parents  of  the  people.  Among  thefe,  Te- 
lemachu?  converfes  with  the  Shade  of  one  of  his  anceflors,  who  makes  a 
mofl  agreeable  relation  of  the  Joys  of  E/yJium,  and  the  nature  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  Relidence  of  Sefoftrls  among  thefe  happy  Shades,  with 
his  character  and  prefent  employment,  is  drawn  in  a  very  lively  manner 
and  with  a  great  elevation  of  thought. 

The  defcription  of  that  pure  and  gentle  Light  which  overflows  thefe 
happy  Regions,  and  cloaths  the  fpirits  of  thefe  virtuous  perfons,  hath 

forae- 
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fomethine  in  it  of  that  Enthufiafm  which  this  Author  was  accufed  of  by. 
his  enemies  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  however  it  may  look  in  Religi- 
on, it  makes  a  very  beautiful  figure  in  Poetry 

The  rays  of  the  Sun,  fays  he,    are  darknefs  in  companfon  with  this 
light,  which  rather  deferves  the  name  of  Glory,  than  that  of  Light.    It 
pierces  the  thickeft   bodies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sun-beams  pafs 
through  chryltal ;   it  ftrengthens  the  fight  inftead  of  dazling  it ;  and  nou- 
riflies  in  the  moll  inward  receffes  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  ferenity  that 
is  not  to  be  expreffed.    It  enters  and  incorporates  it  felf  with  the  very 
fubftance  of  the  Soul :  The  fpirits  of  the  blefTed  feel  it  in  all  their  fenfes, 
and  in  all  their  perceptions.     It  produces  a  certain  fource  of  peace  and 
joy  that  arifes  in  them  for  ever,  running  through  all  the  faculties,  and  re- 
ireihing  all  the  defires  of  the  Soul.     External  pleafures  and  delights,  with 
all  their  charms  and  allurements,  are  regarded  with  the  utmoft  indiffe- 
rence and  negleft  by  thefe  happy  Spirits  who  have  this  great  principle  of 
pleafure  within  them,  drawing  the  whole  mind  to  its  felf,  calling  oft" their 
attention  from  the  mod  delightful  objecls,  and  giving  them  all  the  tranf- 
ports  of  Inebriation,  without  the  confufion  and  the  folly  of  it. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  fome  mafter-touches   of  this  admirable 
piece,  becaufe  the  original  it  felf  is  understood  by  the  greater  part  of  my 
Readers.     I  muft  confefs,   I  take  a  particular  delight  in  thefe  Profpefts 
of  Futurity,  whether  grounded  upon  the  probable  Suggeftions  of  a  fine 
Imagination,  or  the  more  fevere  Conclufions  of  Philofophy ;    as  a  man 
lows  to  hear  all  the  Difcoveries  or  Conjectures  relating  to  a  foreign 
country  which  he  is,  at  fome  time,  to  inhabit.     Profpecls  of  this  nature 
lighten  the  burden  of  any  prefent  evil,  and  refrefli  us  under  the  worft 
and  lowed  circumftances  of  Mortality.     They  extinguish  in  us  both  the 
fear  and  envy  of  humane  Grandeur.    Infolence  ilirinks  its  head,   Power 
dffappears ;   Pain,  Poverty,  and  Death,  fly  before  them.     In  fhort,-  the 
mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  fenfe  of  an  Hereafter,   can  hope  for 
what  is  the  molt  terrifying  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in 
what  is  the  molt  afflicting. 


Thurfday, 
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N°  158.    Thurfday^  April  13.  1710. 


Factum  n<e  mtell'tgendo,  tit  nihil  intelligant.  Ter. 


From  my  own  Apartment ,  April  n. 

TO  M  Folk  is  a  Broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  together  good 
Editions,  and  ilock  the  Libraries  of  great  men.    There  is  not  a 
Sale  of  books  begins  till  Tom  Folio  is  feen  at  the  door.    There 
is  not  an  Auction  where  his  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in  the  very- 
nick  of  time,  in  the  critical  moment,  before  the  laft  decifive  ftroke  of 
the  hammer.    There  is  not  a  Subfcription  goes  forward,  in  which  Tom  is 
not  privy  to  the  rirft  rough  draught  of  the  Propofals ;  nor  a  Catalogue 
printed,  that  doth  not  come  to  him  wet  from  the  Prefs.    He  is  an  uni- 
verfal  fcholar,  fo  far  as  the  Title-page  of  all  Authors,  knows  the  Manu- 
fcripts  in  which  they  were  difcovered,  the  Editions  through  which  they 
have  pafled,  with  the  praifes  or  cenfures  which  they  have  received  from 
the  feveral  members  of  the  learned  world.     He  has  a  greater  efleem  for 
Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace,    If  you  talk  of  Herodo- 
tus, he  breaks  out  into  a  Panegyrick  upon  Harry  Stephens.    He  thinks 
he  gives  you  an  account  of  an  Author,  when  he  tells  the  Subject  he  treats 
of,  the  Name  of  the  Editor,  and  the  Year  in  which  it  was  printed.     Or  if 
you  draw  him  into  further  particulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Paper,  extols  the  diligence  of  the  Corrector,  and  is  transported  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Letter.  This  he  looks  upon  to  be  found  Learning  and  fub- 
ftantial  Criticifm.     As  for  thofe  who   talk  of  the  Finenefs  of  ltvle,  and 
the  Juftnefs  of  thought,  or  defcribe  the  Brightnefs  of  any  particular  paf- 
fages;  nay,  though  they  write  themfelves  in  the  Genius  and  Spirit  of  the 
Author  they  admire,  Tom 'looks  upon  them  as  men  of  fnperficial  learning, 
and  flafhy  parts. 

I  had  yefterday  morning  a  vifit  from  this  learned  Idiot,  (for  that  is  the 
light  in  which  I  coniider  every  Pedant)  when  I  difcovered  in  him  lbme 

little 
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little  touches  of  the  Coxcomb,  which  I  had  not  before  obferved.  Beingvery 
full  of  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  Republiek  of  Letters,  and  won- 
derfully fatisfied  with  his  great  flock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad 
intimations,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his  forefathers  had 
clone.     He  then  communicated  to  me  a  thought  of  a  certain  Author  up- 
on a  paflage  of  Virgil's  account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  fubjecl:  of 
a  late  paper.     This  thought  hath  taken  very  much  among  men  of  Tom's 
pitch  and  underitanding,  though  univerfally  exploded  by  all  that  know 
how  to  conflrue  Virgil,  or  have  any  relifh  of  Antiquity.     Not   to  trou- 
ble my  Reader  with  it,  I  found  upon  the  whole,  that  Tom  did  not  believe 
a  future  ftate  of  Rewards  and  Punilliments,  becaufe  Mneas,  at  his  leaving 
the  Empire  of  the  dead,pafTed  through  the  gate  of  Ivory,  and  not  through 
that  of  Horn.    Knowing  that  Tom  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  give  up  an 
opinion  which  he  had  once  received,  that  he  might  avoid  wrangling,  I 
told  him,  that  Virgil  poilibly  had  his  overfrghts  as  well  as  another  Au- 
thor.    Ah!  Mr.  Bickerjfafe,  fays  he,  you  would  have  another  opinion  of. 
him,  if  you  would  read  him  in  'Daniel  Heinfiuss  Edition.     I  have  peru- 
fed  him  my  ielf  feveral  times  in  that  Edition,  continued  he;  and  after 
the  ftrideft  and  molt  malicious  examination,  could  find  but  two  faults  in 
him :  One  of  them  is  in  the  JEneid,  where  there  are  two  Comma's  in- 
ftead  of  a  Parenthefis;   and  another  in  the  third  Georgick,  where  you 
may  find  a  Semicolon  turned  upfide  down.     Perhaps,  faid  I,  thefe  were 
not  Virgil's  thoughts,  but  thofe  of  the  Tranfcriber.     I  do  not  defign  it, 
fays  Tom,  as  a  reflection  on  Virgil:  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the 
Manufcripts  reclaim  againft  fuch  a  Punctuation.    Oh!  Mr.  Bickerftaffc, 
fays  he,  what  would  a  man  give  to  fee  one  Simile  of  Virgil  writ  in  his  own 
hand  ?  I  asked  him  which  was  the  Simile  he  meant ;  but  was  anfwered, 
Any  Simile  in  Virgil.    He  then  told  me  all  the  fecret  hiftory  in  the  Com- 
mon-wealth of  learning;  of  modern  pieces  that  had  the  names  of  anci- 
ent Authors  annexed  to  them ;  of  all  the  books  that  were  now  writing  or 
printing  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe ;  of  many  amendments  which  are 
made,  and  not  yet  published ;  and  a  thoufand  other  particulars,  which  I 
would  not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  len<nh,  being  fully  perfwaded  that  I  thoroughly  admired  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know 
feveral  of  Tom's  Oafs  who  are  profeffed  admirers  of  Tajfo  without  under- 
flanding  a  word  of  Italian ;  and  one  in  particular,  that  carries  a  Tajlor- 
fido  in  his  pocket,  in  which  I  am  fure  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other 
beauty  but  the  Clearnefs  of  the  character. 

There 
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There  is  another  kind  of  Pedant,  who,  with  all  Tom  Folio's  impertinen- 
cies,  hath  greater  fuperftru&ures  and  embellifliments  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  is  ftill  more  infupportable  than  the  other,  in  the  fame  degree  as  he  is 
more  learned.    Of  this  kind  very  often  are  Editors,  Commentators,  In- 
terpreters, Scholiafls,  and  Criticks ;  and  in  fhort,  all  men  of  deep  learn- 
ing without  common  fenfe.  Thefe  perfons  (et  a  greater  value  on  them- 
felves  for  having  found  out  the  meaning  of  a  paflage  in  Greek,  than  upon 
the  Author  for  having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  the  paffage  it  felf  not 
to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  be  confidered 
as  the  greatefl  men  of  the  age  for  having  interpreted  it.    They  will  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  molt  beautiful  Poems  that  have  been  compofed 
by  any  of  their  Contemporaries;  but  will  lock  themfelves  up  in  their 
ftudies  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  to  correct,  publifh,  and  expound, 
fuch  trifles  of  Antiquity  as  a  modern  Author  would  be  contemned  for. 
Men  of  the  ftricteft  morals,  fevered  lives,  and  the  graveft  profeffions,  will 
write  Volumes  upon  an  idle  Sonnet  that  is  originally  in  Greek  or  Latin ; 
give  Editions  of  the  moil  immoral  Authors,  and  fpin  out  whole  pages 
upon  the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expreflion.    All  that  can  be  faid  in 
excufe  for  them,  is,  that  their  works  fufficiently  ftiow  they  have  no  tafte 
of  their  Authors ;  and  that  what  they  do  in  this  kind,  is  out  of  their  great 
learning,  and  not  out  of  any  levity  or  lafcivioufnefs  of  temper. 

A  Pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  defcribed  in  fix  lines  of 
Boileau,  with  which  I  mall  conclude  his  character  : 

'Vn  Tedant  etiyvre  de  fa  vaine  fcience, 
Tout  herifse  de  Grec,  tout  bouffi  d?  arrogance, 
Et  qui  de  mille  Auteurs  retenus  mot  four  mot, 
(Dans  fa  tete  entajfez,  iia  fowvent  fait  qu'uu  Sot, 
Croit  qu'uu  Livre  fait  tout,  et  que  fans  Ariftote 
La  Raifon  ne  voit  goute,  et  le  bon  Sens  radote. 


Vol.  II.  S  f  Titefday, 
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From  my  own  Apartment ',  April  17. 

A  Common  civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow,  often  draws  upon  one 
a  great  many  unforefeen  troubles ;  and  if  one  doth  not  take  par- 
ticular care,  will  be  interpreted  by  him  as  an  overture  of  friend- 
ship and  intimacy.  This  I  was  very  fenfible  of  this  morning.  About  two 
hours  before  day,  I  heard  a  great  rapping  at  my  door,  which  continued 
fome  time,  till  my  Maid  could  get  her  felf  ready  to  go  down  and  fee 
what  was  the  occafion  of  it.  She  then  brought  me  up  word,  that 
there  was  a  Gentleman  who  feemed  very  much  in  hafle,  and  faid  he  muft 
needs  fpeak  with  me.  By  the  defcription  fhe  gave  me  of  him,  and  by  his 
voice,  which  I  could  hear  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old 
acquaintance  the  'Vpholfterer,  whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  St.  James's- 
*Park.  For  which  reafon,  I  bid  her  tell  the  Gentleman,  whoever  he  was, 
that  I  was  indifpofed,  that  I  could  fee  no  body,  and  that,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  fay  to  me,  I  defired  he  would  leave  it  in  writing.  My  Maid, af- 
ter having  delivered  her  mefTage,  told  me,  that  the  Gentleman  faid  he 
would  Hay  at  the  next  Coffee-houfe  till  I  was  flirring,  and  bid  her  be 
fure  to  tell  me,  that  the  French  were  driven  from  the  Scarp?  and  that 
cDouay  was  inverted.  He  gave  her  the  name  of  another  town,  which  I 
found  Ihe  had  dropped  by  the  way. 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  my  brave  country- 
men, I  do  not  care  for  hearing  of  a  victory  before  day,  and  was  therefore 
very  much  out  of  humour  at  this  unfeafonable  vifit.  I  had  no  fooner  re- 
covered my  temper,  and  was  falling  afleep,  but  I  was  immediately  Hart- 
led  by  a  fecond  rap ;  and  upon  my  Maid's  opening  the  door,  heard  the 
fame  voice  ask  her,  If  her  mailer  was  yet  up?  And  at  the  fame  time  bid 
her  tell  me,  that  he  was  come  on  purpofe  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece 
of  Home-news  that  every  body  in  town  will  be  full  of  two  hours  hence. 
I  ordered  my  Maid  as  foon  as  ihe  came  into  the  room,  without  hearing 
her  meliage,  to  tell  the  Gentleman,  that  whatever  his  News  was,  I  would 

rather 
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rather  hear  it  two  hours  hence  than  now ;  and  that  I  perfifted  in  my  re- 
folution  not  to  fpcak  with  any  body  that  morning.  The  Wench  deli- 
vered my  anfwer  prefently,  and  fhut  the  door.  It  was  impofTible  for 
me  to  compofe  my  felf  to  Sleep  after  two  fuch  unexpected  alarms ;  for 
which  reafon  I  put  on  my  Clothes  in  a  very  peevifli  humour.  I  took  fe- 
veral  turns  about  my  Chamber,  reflecting  with  a  great  deal  of  anger  and 
contempt  on  thcfe  Volunteers  in  Politicks,  that  undergo  all  the  pain, 
watchfulnefs,  and  difquiet  of  a  Firft  Minifter,  without  turning  it  to  the 
advantage  either  of  themfelves  or  their  country;  and  yet  it  is  furprizing 
to  confider  how  numerous  this  Species  of  men  is.  There  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  to  find  a  Taylor  breaking  his  reft  on  the  Affairs  of 
Europe,  and  to  fee  a  clufter  of  Porters  fitting  upon  the  Miniftry.  Our 
ttreets  fwarm  with  Politicians,  and  there  is  fcarce  a  fhop  which  is  not 
held  by  a  Statefman.  As  I  was  mufing  after  this  manner,  I  heard  the 
Upholfterer  at  the  door  delivering  a  Letter  to  my  Maid,  and  begging  her, 
in  very  great  hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  Mafter  as  foon  as  ever  he  was 
'  awake,  which  I  opened,  and  found  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bickerftaffe, 

I  Was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to  let  you  know,  that  the 
honeji  Gentlemen  whom  you  converfed  with  upon  the  Bench  at  the  end 
of  the  Mall,  having  heard  that  I  had  received  Jive  Shillings  of  you,  to 
give  you  a  hundred  'Pounds  upon  the  Great  TurkV  being  driven  out  of 
Europe,  defired  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that  Company  would 
be  willing  to  receive  five  Shillings,  to  pay  a  hundred  Pounds  on  the  Jam e 
Conditions.  Our  lafl  advices  from  Mufcovy  making  this  a  fairer  Bet 
than  it  was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  queftion  but  you  will  accept  the  wager. 

But  this  is  not  my  prefent  Bnjinefs.  If  you  remember,  I  whifpered  a 
word  in  your  ear  as  we  were  walking  up  the  Mall,  and  you  fee  what  has 
happened  fince.  If  I  had  feen  you  this  morning,  I  would  have  told  you 
in  your  ear  another  fecret.  I  hope  you  will  be  recovered  of  your  Indijpo- 
Jltion  by  to-morrow  morning,  when  1  will  wait  on  you  at  the  fame  hour 
as  I  did  this ;  my  private  Cirtumflances  being  fuch,  that  I  cannot  well 
appear  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

I  have  been  fo  taken  up  with  the  late  good  news  from  Holland,  and 
expeiiation  of  further  particulars,  as  well  as  with  other  Tranfaclions,  of 
which  I  will  tell  you  more  to-morrow  morning,  that  I  have  not  Jlept  a 
wink  thefe  three  nights. 

Sf  %  I 
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/  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  Picardy  will  foon  follow  the  example  of 
Artois,  in  cafe  the  enemy  continue  in  their  prcfent  refolution  of  flying 
away  from  us.  I  think  I  told  you  lafl  time  we  were  together  my  opinion 
about  the  Deulle. 

The  honejl  Gentlemen  upon  the  Bench  bid  me  tell  you,  they  would  be 
glad  to  fee  you  often  among  them.  We  fly  all  be  there  all  the  warm  hours  of 
the  day  during  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs. 

This  happy  opening  of  the  Campaign  will,  I  hope,  give  us  a  very  joy- 
ful fummer ;  and  I  propofe  to  take  many  a  pleafant  walk  with  you,  if  you 
will  fometimes  come  into  the  Tark ;  for  that  is  the  only  place  in  which  I 
can  be  free  from  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  Far  ewe  I  till  three-a-Clock 
to-morrow  morning.     I  am 

Your  moft  Humble  Servant,  $3c> 

P.  S.  The  Ring  of  Sweden  is  ftill  at  Bender. 

I  fhould  have  fretted  my  felf  to  death  at  this  promife  of  a  fecond  Vi- 
fit,  if  I  had  not  found  in  his  Letter  an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which 
I  have  fince  heard  at  large.  I  have  however  ordered  my  Maid  to  tie  up 
the  Knocker  of  my  door,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhe  would  do  if  I  was 
really  indifpofed.  By  which  means  I  hope  to  efcape  breaking  my  Morn- 
ing's reft. 


N°  1 6 1.     Thurfday,  April  20.     17 10. 


Nunquam  libertas  gratior   exjiat 

Ghiam  fub  rege  pio. 


From  my  own  apartment,  April  19. 

I  Was  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  pleafing  retirement, 
and  amnfing  my  felf  with  the  reading  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful 
Allegory,  called  The  Table  of  Cebes.    I  was  at  laft  fo  tired  with  my 
walk,  that  I  fate  down  to  reft  my  felf  upon  a  Bench  that  flood  in  the 

midft 
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midft  of  an  agreeable  Shade.  The  mufick  of  the  Birds,  that  filled  all 
the  Trees  about  me,  lulled  me  allcep  before  I  was  aware  of  it;  which 
was  followed  by  a  Dream,  that  I  impute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  forego- 
ing Author,  who  had  made  an  impreflion  upon  my  Imagination,  and  put 
me  into  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  my  felf  among  the  Alpes,  and,  as  it  is  natural  in  a  Dream, 
feemed  every  moment  to  bound  from  one  Summit  to  another,  till  at  laft, 
after  having  made  this  airy  progrefs  over  the  tops  of  feveral  Mountains, 
I  arrived  at  the  very  Centre  of  thofe  broken  Rocks  and  Precipices.  I 
here,  methought,  faw  a  prodigious  circuit  of  Hills,  that  reached  above 
the  clouds,  and  encompaffed  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  which  I  had  a  great 
curioJity  to  look  into.  I  thereupon  continued  my  former  way  of  travel- 
ling through  a  great  variety  of  winter  fcenes,  till  I  had  gained  the  top  of 
thefe  white  mountains,  which  feemed  another  Alpes  of  Snow.  I  look- 
ed down  from  hence  into  a  fpacious  Plain,  which  was  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  this  Mound  of  hills,  and  which  prefented  me  w7ith  the  moil  a- 
greeable  profpecl  I  had  ever  feen.  There  was  a  greater  variety  of  co- 
lours in  the  embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a  more  lively  green  in  the 
leaves  and  grafs,  a  brighter  chryftal  in  the  itreams,  than  what  I  ever  met 
with  in  any  other  region.  The  light  it  felf  had  fomething  more  mining 
and  glorious  in  it  than  that  of  which  the  day  is  made  in  other  places.  I 
was  wonderfully  aftonifhed  at  the  dilcovery  of  fuch  a  Paradife  amidft  the 
wildnefs  of  thofe  cold  hoary  Landskips  which  lay  about  it;  but  found 
at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by  the  Goddefs  of  Liber- 
ty ;  whofe  prefence  foftened  the  rigours  of  the  Climate,  enriched  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  Soil,  and  more  than  fupplied  the  abfence  of  the  Sun.  The 
place  was  covered  with  a  wonderful  profufion  of  Flowers,  that  without 
being  difpofed  into  regular  borders  and  parterres,  grew  promifcuoufly, 
and  had  a  greater  beauty  in  their  natural  luxuriancy  and  diforder,  than 
they  could  have  received  from  the  checks  and  reftraints  of  art.  There 
was  a  river  that  arofe  out  of  the  fouth-fide  of  the  mountain,  that  by  an 
infinite  number  of  turns  and  windings,  feemed  to  vilit  every  plant, 
and  cherifli  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  Spring,  with  which  the 
fields  abounded.  After  having  run  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful  va- 
riety of  Meanders,  it  at  laft  throws  it  felf  into  the  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  from  whence  it  paiTes  under  a  long  range  of  Rocks,  and 
at  length  rifes  in  that  part  of  the  Alpes  where  the  inhabitants  think 
it  the  firfl  fource  of  the  Rhone.  This  river,  after  having  made  its  pro- 
grefs through  thofe  Free  Nations,  flagnates  in  a  huge  Lake  at  the  lea- 
ving 
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ving  of  them*  and  no  fooner  enters  into  the  regions  of  Slavery,  but  runs 
through  them  with  an  incredible  rapidity,  and  takes  its  fhorteft  way  to 
the  Sea. 

I  defcended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath  me,  and  in  the 
midft  of  them,  beheld  the  Goddefs  fitting  upon  a  Throne.  She  had  no- 
thing to  enclofe  her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  Dominions,  and  nothing 
over  her  head  but  the  Heavens.  Every  glance  of  her  eye  cart  a  track 
of  light  where  it  fell,  that  revived  the  fpring,  and  made  all  things  fmile 
about  her.  My  heart  grew  chearful  at  the  fight  of  her,  and  as  fhe  look- 
ed upon  me,  I  found  a  certain  Confidence  growing  in  me,  and  fuch  an 
inward  Refolution  as  I  never  felt  before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Goddefs  fat  the  Genius  of  a  Commonwealth, 
with  the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  Wand,  like  that 
with  which  a  Roman  Citizen  ufed  to  give  his  Slaves  their  freedom. 
There  was  fomething  mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  the  fame  time  exceeding 
bold  and  daring  in  her  air ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  but  had  in  them 
fuch  cafts  of  fiercenefs  and  cruelty,  as  made  her  appear  to  me  rather 
dreadful  than  amiable.  On  her  fhoulders  fhe  wore  a  Mantle,  on  which 
there  was  wrought  a  great  confufion  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the  wind, 
I  could  not  difcern  the  particular  defign  of  them,  but  faw  wounds  in  the 
bodies  of  fome,  and  agonies  in  the  faces  of  others ;  and  over  one  part 
of  it  could  read  in  Letters  of  Blood,  The  Ides  of  March. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Goddefs  was  the  Genius  of  Monarchy.  She 
was  cloathed  in  the  whitefl  Ermin,  and  wore  a  Crown  of  the  pureft 
Gold  upon  her  head.  In  her  hand  fhe  held  a  Sceptre  like  that  which  is 
born  by  the  Britifl)  Monarchs.  A  couple  of  tame  Lions  lay  crouching 
at  her  feet :  Her  countenance  had  in  it  a  very  great  majefty  without  any 
mixture  of  terror:  Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  an  Angel,  filled 
with  lb  much  fweetnefs,  accompanied  with  fuch  an  air  of  cond'efcenfion, 
as  tempered  the  awfulnefs  of  her  appearance,  and  equally  infpired  love 
and  veneration  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  beheld  her. 

In  the  train  of  the  Goddefs  of  Liberty  were  the  feveral  Arts  and  Sci- 
encesy  who  all  of  them  flourifhed  underneath  her  eye.  One  of  them  in 
particular  made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  reft,  who  held  a  thunder- 
bolt in  her  hand,  which  had  the  power  of  melting,  piercing,  or  breaking 
every  thing  that  ftood  in  its  way.  The  name  of  this  Goddefs  was  Elo- 
quence. 

There  were  two  other  dependent  Goddeffes,  who  made  a  very  con- 
spicuous figure  in  this  blifsful  region.    The  firft  of  them  was  feated  up- 
on 
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on  an  hill,  that  had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  the  foil  was  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  producing.  The  other  was  feated  in  a  little 
Ifland,  that  was  covered  with  groves  of  Spices,  Olives,  and  Orange-trees ; 
and  in  a  word,  with  the  produ&s  of  every  foreign  clime.  The  name 
of  the  firit.  was  Plenty,  of  the  fecond,  Commerce.  The  firft  leaned  her 
right  arm  upon  a  Plough,  and  under  her  left  held  a  huge  Horn,  out  of 
which  lrie  poured  a  whole  Autumn  of  Fruits.  The  other  wore  a  Roftral. 
Crown  upon  her  head,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  Compafs. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  in  ranging  through  this  delightful  place,  and 
the  more  fo,  becaufe  it  was  not  incumbered  with  fences  and  enclofures ; 
till  at  length,  methoughts,  I  fprung  from  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon 
the  top  of  an  hill,  that  prefented  feveral  objects  to  my  fight  which  I  had 
not  before  taken  notice  of.  The  winds  that  pafTed  over  this  flbwry  Plain, 
and  though  the  tops  of  trees  which  were  full  of  bloflbms,' blew  upon  me 
in  fuch  a  continued  breeze  of  fweets,  that  I  was  wonderfully  charmed 
with  my  lltuation.  I  here  faw  all  the  inner  Declivities  of  that  great  cir- 
cuit of  mountains,  whofe  outfide  was  covered  with  Snow,  overgrown 
with  huge  forefls  of  Fir-trees,  which  indeed  are  very  frequently  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  Alpes.  Thefe  trees  were  inhabited  by  Storks,  that 
came  thither  in  great  flights  from  very  diftant  quarters  of  the  world.  Me- 
thought,  I  was  pleafed  in  my  Dream  to  fee  what  became  of  thefe  birds, 
when,  upon  leaving  the  places  to  which  they  make  an  annual  vifit,  they 
rife  in  great  flocks  fo  high  till  they  are  out  of  fight ;  and  for  that  reafon 
have  been  thought  by  fome  modern  Philofophers  to  take  a  flight  to  the 
Moon.  But  my  eyes  were  foon  diverted  from  this  profpeft,  when  I  ob- 
ferved  two  great  gaps  that  led  through  this  circuit  of  mountains,  where 
guards  and  watches  were  polled  day  and  night.  Upon  examination  I 
found,  that  there  were  two  formidable  enemies  encamped  before  each  of 
thefe  avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual  alarm,  and  watched  all 
opportunities  of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  thefe  armies,  drefTed  in  an  Eaftern 
habit,  and  grafping  in  her  hand  an  Iron  Sceptre.  Behind  her  was  Bar- 
barity, with  the  garb  and  complexion  of  an  JEthiopian ;  Ignorance  with 
a  Turbant  upon  her  head ;  and  Terfecution  holding  up  a  bloody  flag, 
embroidered  with  Flower-de-luces.  Thefe  were  followed  by  OpprcJJlou,. 
Poverty,  Famine,  Torture,  and  a  dreadful  train  of  appearances,  that  made 
me  tremble  to  behold  them.  Among  the  Baggage  of  this  army,  I  couW 
difcover  Racks,  Wheels,  Chains,  and  Gibbets,  with  all  theinltruments  Art 
could  invent  to  make  humane  nature  miferable,. 

Before. 
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Before  the  other  avenue  I  faw  Licentioufnefs,  drefTed  in  a  garment  not 
unlike  the  To  lift)  Caflbck,  and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  Monfters, 
fuch  as  Clamour,  with  a  hoarfe  voice  and  a  hundred  tongues ;  Confufion, 
with  a  mif-fhapen  body  and  a  thoufand  heads ;  Impudence,  with  a  forehead 
of  Brafs;  and  Rapine,  with  hands  of  Iron.  The  tumult,  noife,  and  up- 
roar in  this  quarter  were  fo  Very  great,  that  they  diihirbed  my  Imagina- 
tion more  than  is  confident  with  fleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked  me. 


N°  j  62.    Saturday^  April  22.     17 10. 


Terttus  e  Coelo  cecidtt  Cato  Juv.  Sat.  2. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  zi. 

IN  my  younger  years  I  ufed  many  endeavours  to  get  a  place  at  Court, 
and  indeed  continued  my  purfuits  till  I  arrived  at  my  Grand  Clima- 
Berick:  but  at  length  altogether  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  whether  it 
were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,  or  due  application,  I  at  lad  refolved  to 
erect  a  new  Office,  and  for  my  encouragement,  to  place  my  felf  in  it. 
For  this  reafon,  I  took  upon  me  the  title  and  dignity  of  Cenfor  of  Great 
Britain,  referving  to  my  felf  all  fuch  Perquifites,  Profits,  and  Emoluments 
as  mould  arife  out  of  the  difcharge  of  the  faid  Office.    Thefe  in  truth 
have  not  been  inconfiderable ;    for  befides  thofe   weekly  contributions 
which  I  receive  from  John  Morpheiu,  and  thofe  annual  fubferiptions  which 
I  propoie  to  my  felf  from  the  moil:  elegant  part  of  this  great  Ifland,  I  dai- 
ly live  in  a  very  comfortable  affluence  of  Wine,  Stale  beer,  Hungary  wa- 
ter, Beef,  Books,  and  Marrow-bones,  which  I  receive  from  many  well- 
difpofed  citizens ;  not  to  mention  the  forfeitures   which  accrue  to  me 
from  the  feveral  offenders  that  appear  before  me  on  Court-days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  fpace  of  a  twelvemonth,  I  fhall 
do  what  all  good  officers  ought  to  do,  take  a  furvey  of  my  behaviour, 
and  confider  carefully  whether  I  have  difcharged  my  duty,  and  afted 
up  toth.1  Character  with  which  I  am  in  veiled.     For  my  diredion  in 

this 
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this  particular,  I  have  made  a  narrow  fearch  into  the  nature  of  the  old 
Roman  Cenfors,  whom  I  mull  always  regard,  not  only  as  my  Predeceflbrs, 
but  as  my  Patterns  in  this  great  employment ;  and  have  feveral  times  ask- 
ed my  own  heart  with  great  impartiality,  Whether  Cato  will  not  bear  a 
more  venerable  figure  among  Pofterity  than  Bickerftaffe? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Cenfor  was  twofold.  The  flrfl  part  of  it 
confilted  in  making  frequent  reviews  of  the  people,  in  cafting  up  their 
numbers,  ranging  them  under  their  feveral  tribes,  difpoling  them  into  pro- 
per claffes,  and  fubdividing  them  into  their  refpecfive  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  Office,  I  have  taken  many  curious 
furveys  of  this  great  City.  I  have  collected  into  particular  bodies  the 
'Dappers  and  the  Smart J-,  the  Natnr  aland  Affetled  Rakes,  the  Tretty  fel- 
lows and  the  Very  pretty  fellows.  I  have  likewife  drawn  out  in  feveral 
diftinft  parties  your  Tedants  and  Men  of  'fire ',  your  Gamefters  and  Politi- 
cians. I  have  feparated  Cits  from  Citizens,  Free-thinkers  from  'Philo- 
fophers,  JVits  from  Snuff-takers,  and  T)uellijfs  from  Men  of  honour.  I 
have  likewife  made  a  calculation  of  Efquires,  not  only  confidering  the 
feveral  diftinct  fwarmsof  them  that  are  fettled  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
town,  but  alfo  that  more  rugged  fpecies  that  inhabit  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  are  often  found  in  pot-houfes,  and  upon  hay-cocks. 

I  fhall  pafs  the  Soft  Sex  over  in  filence,  having  not  yet  reduced  them 
into  any  tolerable  order j  as  likewife  the  fofter  tribe  of  Lovers,  tfhich 
will  cofl  me  a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  fhall  be  able  to  call  them  into 
their  feveral  Centuries  and  Sub-divifions. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  Roman  Cenfor 's  Office  was  to  look  into  the 
Manners  of  the  people,  and  to  check  any  growing  Luxury,  whether  in 
Diet,  Drefs,  or  Building.    This  Duty  likewife  I  have  endeavoured  to 
difcharge,  by  thofe  wholfome  precepts  which  I  have  given  my  country- 
men in  regard  to  Beef  and  Mutton,  and  the  fevere  cenfures  which  I  have 
palled  upon  Ragouts  and  Fricacies.    There  is  not,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
pair  of  Red  heels  to  be  feen  within  ten  miles  of  London,  which  I  may 
likewife  afcribe,  without  vanity,  to  the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expreifed. 
in  that  particular.    I  muft  own,  my  fuccefs  with  the  Petticoat  is  not  fo 
great ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  done  with  it,  I  hope  I  fhall  in  a  little  time  put  an 
effectual  flop  to  that  growing  evil.     As  for  the  article  of  Building,  I  in- 
tend hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  it,  having  lately  obferved  feveral  Ware- 
houfes,  nay,  private  Shops,  that  ftand  upon  Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole 
rows  of  Tin  pots  lliowing  themfelves,  in  order  to  their  fale,  through  a 
Safh-window. 
Vol.  II.  Tt  I 
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I  have  likewife  followed  the  example  of  the  Roman  Cenfor  s,  in  punch- 
ing offences  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offender.     It  was  ufual  for 
them  to  expel  a  Senator  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  Immoralities  out 
of  the  Senate-houfe,  by  omitting  his  name  when  they  called  over   the 
lift    of  his    Brethren.      In  the   fame   manner,    to    remove    effectually 
feveral  Worthlefs  men  who  Hand  poffeffed  of  great  honours,  I  have  made 
frequent  draughts  of  Dead  men  out  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  Nobility, 
and  given  them  up  to  the  new  Society  of  Upholders,  with  the  neceffary 
orders  for  their  interrment.    As  the  Roman  Cenfors  ufed  to  punifh  the 
Knights  or  Gentlemen  of  Rome,  by  taking  away  their  Horfes  from  them, 
I  have  feized  the  Canes  of  many  Criminals  of  figure,  whom  I  had  juil 
reafon  to  animadvert  upon.     As  for  the  offenders  among  the  Common 
people  of  Rome,  they  were  generally  chaftifed,  by  being  thrown  out  of  a 
higher  Tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was  not  fo  honourable.  My  Reader 
cannot  but  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to  this  Punifhment,  when  I  have  degraded 
one   fpecies  of  men  into  Bombs,  Squibs,  and  Crackers,  and  another  into 
Drums,  Bafs-viols,  and  Bagpipes ;  not  to  mention  whole  packs  of  Delin- 
quents whom  I  have  fliut  up  in  Kennels,  and  the  new  Hofpital  which  I 
am  at  prefent  ercfting,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  of  my  countrymen 
who  give  me  but  little  hopes  of  their  amendment,  on  the  borders  of 
Moor-felds.    I  mail  only  obferve  upon  this  particular,  that- Since  fome 
late  furveys  I  have  taken  of  this  Ifland,  I  mail  think  it  neceffary  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  the  buildings  which  I  defign  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predeceffor  Cato  the  Elder  flood  for  the  Cenforfhip  of 
Rome,  there  were  feveral  other  Competitors  who  offered  themfelves; 
and  to  get  an  intereit  among  the  people,  gave  them  great  promifes  of  the 
mild  and  gentle  treatment  which  they  would  ufe  towards  them  in  that 
Office.     Cato  on  the  contrary  told  them,  he  prefented  himfelf  as  a  Can- 
didate, becaufe  he  knew  the  Age  was  funk  in  Immorality  and  Corruption ; 
and  that  if  they  would  give  him  their  votes,  he  would  promife  them  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  a  llrictnefs  and  feverity  of  discipline  as  fhould  recover 
them  out  of  it.    The  Roman  Historians,  upon  this  occafion,  very  much 
celebrated  the  Publick-fpiritednefs  of  that  people,  who  chofe  Cato  for 
iheir  Cenfor,  notwithstanding  his  method  of  recommending  himfelf.    I 
may  in  fome  meafure  extol  my  own  countrymen  upon  the  fame  account, 
who,  without  any  refpeft  to  party,  or  any  application  from  my  felf,  have 
made  fuch  generous  Subscriptions  for  the  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain^  as 
will  give  a  magnificence  to  my  Old  age,  and  which  I  efleem   more  than 
I  would  any  Poll  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value.    I  mall  only 

add, 
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add,  that  upon  looking  into  my  Catalogue  of  Subscribers,  which  I  in- 
tend to  print  Alphabetically  in  the  front  of  my  Lucubrations,  I  find  the 
names  of  the  rgreateft  Beauties  and  Wits  in  the  whole  Ifland  of  Great 
Britain,  which  I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  them  who  have 
not  yet  fubferibed,  it  being  my  defign  to  clofe  the  Subfcription  in  a  very 
fhort  time. 


N°  163.     Thurfday,   April  25.      17 10. 


Idem  inficeto  efl  inficetior  rure 
Simul  poemata  attigit^  neque  idem  unquam 
ALque  efl  beatus,  ac  poema  cum  fcribit : 
Tarn  gaudet  in  fe,  tamque  fe  ipfe  miratur. 
Nimirum  idem  omnes  fallimur  $  neque  efl  quifquam 
Ghiem  non  in  aliqua  re  videre  SufFenum 
Pops Catul.  de  SufTeno. 


Will's  Coffee-houfe,  April  24. 

IYefterday  came  hither  about  two  hours  before  the  Company  gene- 
rally make  their  appearance,  with  a  defign  to  read  over  all  the  News- 
papers ;  but  upon  my  fitting  down,  I  was  accofted  by  Ned  Softly, 
who  faw  me  from  a  corner  in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  found 
he  had  been  writing  fomething.  Mr.  Bickerftaffe,  fays  he,  I  obfervc  by 
a  late  paper  of  yours,  that  you  and  I  are  juft  of  a  humour;  for  you  mult 
know,  of  all  impertinencies,  there  is  nothing  which  I  fo  much  hate  as 
News.  I  never  read  a  Gazette  in  my  life  ;  and  never  trouble  my  head 
about  our  Armies,  whether  they  win  or  lofe,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
world  they  lie  encamped.  Without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  drew 
a  Paper  of  Verfes  out  of  his  pocket,  telling  me,  that  he  had  fomething 
which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably,  and  that  he  would  deiire  my 

Tt  z  ■   judg- 
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judgment  upon  every  line,  for  that  we  had  time  enough  before  us  till 
Jhe  Company  came  in. 

Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  Poet,  and  a  great  admirer  of  eafie  lines. 
Waller 'is  his  favourite:  And  as  that  admirable  writer  has  the  bell  and 
worlt  verfes  of  any  among  our  Englijb  Poets,  Ned  Softly  has  got  all  the 
bad  ones  without  book,  whi'ch  he  repeats  upon  occalion,  to  ihow  his 
reading,  and  garni  fh  his  converfation.  Ned  is  indeed  a  true  Englijh  Rea- 
der, incapable  of  relifhing  the  great  and  maflerly  flrokes  of  this  art;  but 
wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  little  Gothick  ornaments  of  epigrammatical 
Conceits,  Turns,  Points,  and  Quibbles,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the 
moil  admired  of  our  Englijh  Poets,  and  praclifed  by  thofe  who  want 
genius  and  llrength  to  reprefent,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  fim- 
plicity  in  its  naturally  beauty  and  perfection. 

Finding  my  felf  unavoidably  engaged  in  fuch  a  converfation,  I  was  re- 
folved  to  turn  my  pain  into  a  pleafure,  and  to  divert  my  felf  as  well  as  I 
could  with  fo  very  odd  a  Fellow.  You  muft  underfland,  fays  Ned,  that 
the  Sonnet  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  was  written  upon  a  Lady,  who 
ihowed  me  fome  verfes  of  her  own  making,  and  is  perhaps  the  belt  Poet 
of  our  age.  But  you  fhall  hear  it.  Upon  which  he  begun  to  read  as 
follows : 

To  Mira,  on  her  incomparable  Toems, 

I. 

When  drefs'd  in  Laurel  wreaths  you  Jhine, 

And  tune  your  foft  melodious  notes, 
Tou  feem  a  Sifter  of  the  Nine, 

Or  Phoebus  felf  in  Tetticoats. 

ir. 

I  fancy,  when  your  Song  you  fing, 

(Tour  Song  you  Jing  with  fo  much  art) 
Tour  Ten  was  pluck 'd  from  CupidV  Wing  ; 

For  ah .'  it  wounds  me  like  his  T)art. 

Why,  fays  I,  this  is  a  little  Nofegay  of  conceits,  a  very  lump  of  Salt : 
Every  verfe  hath  fome  thing  in  it  that  piques ;  and  then  the  Dart  in 
the  lall  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  fling  in  the  tail  of  an  Epigram 
(for  fo  I  think  your  Criticks  call  it)  as  ever  entered  into  the  thought  of 
a  Poet.    Dear  Mr.  Bickerflajfe,  fays  he,  making  me  by  the  hand,   every 

body 
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body  knows  you  to  be  a  judge  of  thefe  things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I 
read  over  Ro/commons  tranllation  of  Horaces  Art  of  Poetry  three  feve- 
ral  times,  before  I  fat  down  to  write  the  Sonnet  which  I  have  mown  you. 
But  you  fhall  hear  it  again,  and  pray  obferve  every  line  of  it,  for  not  on^i 
of  them  mall  pafs  without  your  approbation. 

When  drefs'd  in  Laurel  wreaths  you  Jhine. 

That  is,  fays  he,  when  you  have  your  Garland  on ;  when  you  are  writ- 
ing verfes.  To  which  I  replied,  I  know  your  meaning:  A  Metaphor! 
The  fame,  faid  he,  and  went  on : 

And  tune  your  /oft  melodious  notes. 

Pray  obferve  the  gliding  of  that  verfe ;  there  is  fcarce  a  Confonant  in 
it:  I  took  care  to  make  it  run  upon  Liquids.  Give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 
Truly,  faid  I,  I  think  it  as  good  as  the  former.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
you  fayfo,  fays  he;  but  mind  the  next: 

Tou  feem  a  Sifler  of  the  Nine. 

That  is,  fays  he,  you  feem  a  Sifter  of  the  Mufes;  for  if  you  look  into 
ancient  Authors,  you  will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were  Nine 
of  them.     I  remember  it  very  well,  faid  I ;  but- pray  proceed, 

Or  Phoebus  felf  in  Tetticoats. 

Thoebus,  fays  he,  was  the  God  of  Poetry,  Thefe  little  inftances, 
Mr.  Bickerjiajfe,  mow  a  Gentleman's  reading.  Then  to  take  off  from 
the  air  of  Learning,  which  Phoebus  and  the  Mufes  have  given  to  this  rirfi 
Stanza,  you  may  obferve,  how  it  falls  all  of  a  fudden  into  the  familiar'-, 
in  'Petticoats! 

Or  Phoebus  felf  in  Tetticoats. 

Let  us  now,  fays  I,  enter  upon  the  fecond  Stanza.  1  find  the  foil  line 
is  ftill  a  continuation  of  the  Metaphor, 

/  fancy,  when  your  Song  you  Jing. 

It  is  very  right,  fays  he ;  but  pray  obferve  the  turn  of  words  in  thofe 
two  Lines.    I  was  a  whole  hour  in  adjufting  of  them,  and  have  ftill  a 
doubt  upon  me,  whether  in  the  fecond  Line  it  mould  be,   Tour  Song 
youfing  ;  or,  Tou  fmg your  Song.    You  ihall  hear  them  both: 

I 
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I  fancy,  when  your  Song  you  fing, 

{Tour  Song  you /lug  with  fo  much  art.) 

O  R, 

I  fancy,  when  your  Song  you  fing, 

{Tou  Jing  your  Song  with  fo  much  art.) 

Truly,  faid  I,  the  Turn  is  fo  natural  either  way,  that  you  have  made 
me  almoft  giddy  with  it.  Dear  Sir,  faid  he,  grafping  me  by  the  hand, 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  but  pray  what  do  you  think  of  the 
next  verfe  ? 

Tour  Ten  was  pluck 'd 'from  CupidV  Wing. 

Think!  fays  I ;  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid  look  like  a  little  Goofe. 
That  was  my  meaning,  fays  he ;  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well  enough  hit 
off.    But  we  now  come  to  the  lait,  which  fums  up  the  whole  matter. 

For  Ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  T)art. 

Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Ah !  Doth  it  not  make  a  pretty  figure  in 
that  place?  Ah!  It  looks  as  if  I  felt  the  Dart,  and  cried  out  at  being 
pricked  with-it. 

For  Ah  !  it  wounds  me  like  his  Dart. 

My  friend  THck  Eafy,  continued  he,  allured  me,  he  would  rather 
have  written  that  Ah  !  than  to  have  been  the  Author  of  the  ALneid.  He 
indeed  objected,  that  I  made  Mirds  Pen  like  a  Quill  in  one  of  the  lines, 

and  like  a  Dart  in  the  other..    But  as  to  that Oh!    as  to  that,  fays  I, 

k  is  but  fuppofing  Cupid  to  be  like  a  Porcupine,  and  his  Quills  and  Darts 
will  be  the  fame  thing.  He  was  going  to  embrace  me  for  the  hint ;  but 
half  a  dozen  Criticks  coming  into  the  room,  whofe  faces  he  did  not  like, 
he  conveyed  the  Sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whifpered  me  in  the  ear, 
he  would  fhow  it  me  again  as  foon  as  his  man  had  written  it  over  fain 


Saturday'. 
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From  my  own  Apartment l,  April  28. 

IT  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  between  Realities  and 
Appearances,  and  to  feparate  true  Merit  from  the  Pretence  to  it.  As 
it  ihall  ever  be  my  ftudy  to  make  difcoveries  of  this  nature  in  humane 
life,  and  to  fettle  the  proper  diilinctions  between  the  Virtues  and  Perfections 
of  mankind,  and  thofe  falfe  Colours  and  Refemblances  of  them  that  mine 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar;  fo  I  fhall  be  more  particularly  careful  to 
feach  into  the  various  merits  and- pretences  of  the  Learned  world.  This 
is  the  more  neceilary,  becaule  there  feems  to  be  a  general  combination 
among  the  Pedants  to  extol  one  another's  labours,  and  cry  up  one  ano- 
ther's parts;  while  men  of  Senfe,  either  through  that  modefly  which- is 
natural  to  them,  or  the  fcorn  they  have  for  fuch  trifling  commendations, 
enjoy  their  ftock  of  knowledge  like  a  hidden  treafure  with  fatisfaction 
and  filence.  Pedantry  indeed  in  learning  is  like  Hypocrify  in  religion, 
a  Form  of  knowledge  without  the  Power  of  it,  that  attracts  the  eyes  of 
the  common  people,  breaks  out  in  noife  and  fhow,  and  finds  its  reward 
not  from  any  inward  pleafure  that  attends  it,  but  from  the  praifes  and  ap- 
probations which  it  receives  from  men. 

Of  this  fhallow  Species  there  is  not  a  more  importunate,  empty,  and 
conceited  Animal,  than  that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
a  Critick.  This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  that, 
without  entering  into  the  Senfe  and  Soul  of  an  Author,  has  a  few  gene- 
ral rules,  which,  like  Mechanical  instruments,  he  applies  to  the  works  of 
every  Writer,  and  as  they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces  the  Author 
perfect,  or  defective.  He  is  matter  of  a  certain  fet  of  words,  as  Unity, 
Style,  Fire,  Flegm,  Eafie,  Natural,  Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like ;  which 
he  varies,  compound:-.,  divides,  and  throws  together,  in  every  part  of  his 
difcourfe,  without  any  thought  or  meaning.  The  marks  you  may  know 
him  by  are,  an  elevated  Eye,  and  dogmatical  Brow,  a  pofitive  Voice,  and 
a  Contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes  out,  whether  he  has  read  it  or  not. 
He  dwells  altogether  in  Generals.    He  praifes  or  difpraifes  in  the  lump. 

He 
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Me  fhakes  his  head  very  frequently  at  the  Pedantry  of  Univerfities,  and 
burfts  into  laughter  when  you  mention  an  Author  that  is  known  at  Will's. 
He  hath  formed  his  judgment  upon  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  not  from 
their  own  works,  but  from  thofe  of  Rapin  and  Boffu.  He  knowshis  own 
flrength  fo  well,  that  he  never  dares  praife  any  thing  in  which  he  has  not 
a  French  Author  for  his  voucher. 

With  thefe  extraordinary  Talents  and  Accomplifliments,  Sir  Timothy 
Tittle  puts  men  in  vogue,  or  condemns  them  to  obfeurity,  and  fits  as  Judge 
of  Life  and  Death  upon  every  Author  that  appears  in  publick.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  reprefent  the  Pangs,  Agonies,  and  Convulfions,  which  Sir  Ti- 
mothy exprefles  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  mufcle  of  his  body,  up- 
on the  reading  of  a  bad  Poet. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  engaged  at  a  friend's  houfe  of  mine  in  an 
agreeable  converfation  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  when  in  the  height 
of  our  mirth,  Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my  friend's  elded  daugh- 
ter, came  in  amongfr,  us  puffing  and  blowing,  as  if  he  had  been  very 
much  out  of  breath.  He  immediately  called  for  a  Chair,  and  defired 
leave  to  fit  down,  without  any  further  ceremony.  I  asked  him,  Where 
he  had  been?  Whether  he  was  out  of  order?  He  only  replied,  That  he 
was  quite  fpent,  and  fell  a  curfing  in  Soliloquy.    I  could  hear  him  cry, 

A  wicked  Rogue -An  execrable  Wretch Was  there  ever  fuch  a 

Monjler The  young  Ladies  upon  this  began  to  be  affrighted,  and 

asked,  Whether  any  one  had  hurt  him?  he  anfwered  nothing,  but  flill 
talked  to  himfelf.  To  lay  the  firft  Scene,  fays  he,  in  St.  JamesV  Park,  and 
the  lajl  in  Northamptonihire !  Is  that  all?  fays  I:  Then  I  fuppofe  you  have 
been  at  the  rehearfal  of  a  Play  this  morning.  Been !  fays  he ;  I  have 
been  at  Northampton,  in  the  Tark,  in  a  Lady's  Bed-chamber,  in  a  Dining- 
room,  every  where  5  the  Rogue  has  led  me  fuch  a  dance Though  I 

could  fcarce  forbear  laughing  at  his  difcourfe,  I  told  him  I  was  glad  it 
was  no  worfe,  and  that  he  was  only  Metaphorically  weary.  In  fliort,  Sir? 
fays  he,  the  Author  has  not  obferved  a  fmgle  Unity  in  his  whole  Plav ; 
the  Scene  ihifts  in  every  Dialogue;  the  Villain  has  hurried  me  up  and 
down  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  I  am  tired  off  my  legs.  I  could  not  but  obfervc 
with  feme  pleafure,  that  the  young  Lady  whom  he  made  love  to,  con- 
ceived a  very  juit  averfion  towards  him,  upon  feeing  him  fo  very  paffio- 
nate  in  trifles  And  as  me  had  that  natural  Senfe  which  makes  her  a 
better  Judge  than  a  thoufand  Criticks,  fhe  began  to  rally  him  upon  this 
fooliJli  humour.  For  my  part,  fays  flic,  I  never  knew  a  Play  take  that 
was  written  up  to  your  Rules,  as  you  call  them.    How  Madam!  lays  he, 

Is 
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Is  that  your  opinion  ?  I  am  fure  you  have  a  better  tafte.  It  is  a  pretty 
kind  of  Magick,  fays  fhe,  the  Poets  have  to  tranfport  an  Audience  from 
place  to  place  without  the  help  of  a  coach  and  horles.  I  could  travel 
round  the  world  at  fuch  a  rate.  'Tis  fuch  an  entertainment  as  an  En- 
chantrefs  finds  when  Ihe  fancies  her  felf  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a  mountain,  at 
a  feaft,  or  a  folemnity;  though  at  the  fame  time  ihe  has  never  llirredout 
of  her  Cottage.  Your  Simile,  Madam,  fays  Sir  Timothy,  is  by  no  means 
juft.  Pray,  fays  fhe,  let  my  Similes  pafs  without  a  (Jriticifm.  I  muft 
confefs,  continued  fhe,  (for  I  found  fhe  was  refolved  to  exafperate  him) 
I  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  laft  New  Comedy  which  you  found  fo  much 
fault  with.  But  Madam,  fays  he,  you  ought  not  to  have  laughed;  and  I 
defie  any  one  to  fhow  me  a  fingle  Rule  that  you  could  laugh  by.  Ought 
not  to  laugh !  fays  fhe :  Pray  who  fhould  hinder  me.  Madam,  fays  he, 
there  are  fuch  people  in  the  world  as  Rapin,  "Dacier,  and  feveral  others, 
that  ought  to  have  fpoiled  your  mirth.  I  have  heard,  fays  the  young  La- 
dy, That  your  great  Criticks  are  always  very  bad  Poets .-  I  fancy  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  works  of  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is 
between  the  carriage  of  a  Dancing-mailer  and  a  Gentleman.  I  muft  con- 
fefs, continued  fhe,  I  would  not  be  troubled  with  fo  fine  a  judgment  as 
yours  is ;  for  I  find  you  feel  more  vexation  in  a  bad  Comedy,  than  1  do 
in  a  deep  Tragedy.  Madam,  fays  Sir  Timothy,  That  is  not  my  fault,  they 
fhould  learn  the  art  of  writing.  For  my  part,  fays  the  young  Lady,  I 
fhould  think  the  greatefl  art  in  your  writers  of  Comedies  is  to  pleafe.  To 
pleafe!  fays  Sir  Timothy,  and  immediately  fell  a  laughing.  Truly,  fays 
fhe,  that  is  my  opinion.  Upon  this,  he  compofed  his  countenance,  looked 
upon  his  Watch,  and  took  his  leave. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my  friend's  houfe  fmce  this  no- 
table conference,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  young  Lady,  who  by  this  means 
has  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  Fop. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  could  not  but  obferve,  with  a  great  deal  of  furprize, 
'how  this  Gentleman,  by  his  ill-nature,  folly   and  aife&ation,  hath    made 
himfelf  capable  of  fuftering  fo  many  imaginary  pains,  and  looking  with 
fuch  a  fenfelefs  fevcrity  upon  the  common  diverfions  of  life. 


Vol.  II.  U  u  Saturday, 
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N°  192.     Saturday,  July  r.     17 10. 


Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libem.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  'June  3  o. 

OME  years  fmce  I  was  engaged  with  a  Coach  full  of  Friends  to 
take  a  journey  as  far  as  the  Land's-end.  We  were  very  well  pleafed 
with  one  another  the  firft  day,  every  one  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  by  his  good  humour  and  complaifance  to  the  reft  of  the 
company.  This  good  correfpondence  did  not  laft  long;  one  of  our  par- 
ty was  fowred  the  very  firft  evening  by  a  plate  of  Butter  which  had  not 
been  melted  to  his  mind,  and  which  fpoiled  his  temper  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  continued  upon  the  fret  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  fecond 
fell  off  from  his  good  humour  the  next  morning,  for  no  other  reafon  that 
I" could  imagine,  but  becaufe  I  chanced  to  ftep  into  the  Coach  before 
him,  and  place  my  felf  on  the  fhady  fide.  This  however  was  but  my 
own  private  guefs,  for  he  did  not  mention  a  word  of  it,  nor  indeed  of 
any  thing  elfe,  for  three  days  following.  The  reft  of  our  company  held 
out  very  near  half  the  way,  when  of  a  fudden  Mr.  Sprightly  fell  afleep; 
and  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  divert  and  oblige  us,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  carried  himfelf  with  an  unconcerned,  carelefs,  drowzy  behaviour,  till 
we  came  to  our  laft  ftage.  There  were  three  of  us  who  {till  held  up 
our  heads,  and  did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable;  but, 
to  my  mame  be  it  fpoken,  about  three  miles  on  this  lide  Exeter  I  was 
taken  with  an  unaccountable  fit  of  Sullennefs,  that  hung  upon  me  for 
above  threefcore  miles;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  refpeft,  or  from  an 
accidental  tread  upon  my  foot,  or  from  a  fooliih  Maid's  calling  me  The 
old  Gentleman,  I  caanot  tell.  In  lhort,  there  was  but  one  who  kept  his 
good  humour  to  the  Lanis-end. 

There  was  another  Coach  that  went  along  with  us,  in  which  I  likewife 
obferved,that  there  were  many  fecret  Jealoufies,  Heart-burnings,  and  Ani- 

moiities : 
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fities :  For  when  we  joined  companies  at  night,  I  could  but  take  notice, 
that  the  paffengers  neglected  their  own  company,  and  iludied  how  to 
make  themfelves  efteemed  by  us,  who  were  altogether  ftrangers  to  them ; 
till  at  length  they  grew  fo  well  acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  us  as 
little  as  they  did  one  another.  When  I  reflect  upon  this  Journey,  I  often 
fancy  it  to  be  a  Picture  of  Humane  Life,  in  refpecl:  to  the  feveral  Friend- 
Ihips,  Contracts,  and  Alliances,  that  are  made  and  diiTolved  in  the  feve- 
ral periods  of  it.  The  moil  delightful  and  moll  lalling  engagements  are 
generally  thofe  which  pafs  between  Man  and  Woman ;  and  yet  upon  what 
trifles  are  they  weakened,  or  entirely  broken?  Sometimes  the  parties  fly 
afunder  even  in  the  midit  of  courtmip,'and  fometimes  grow  cool  in  the 
very  honey-month.  Some  feparate  before  the  firlt  Child,  and  fome  after 
the  fifth  ;  others  continue  good  till  thirty,  others  till  forty  ;  while  fome 
few,  whofe  Souls  are  of  an  happier  make,  and  better  fitted  to  one  ano- 
ther, travel  on  together  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  in  a  continual  in- 
tercourfe  of  kind  offices  and  mutual  endearments. 

When  we  therefore  chufe  our  companions  for  life,  if  we  hope  to 
keep  both  them  and  our  felves  in  good  humour  to  the  laft  ltage  of  it,  we 
mult  be  extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we  make,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
duct on  our  own  part.  When  the  perfons  to  whom  we  join  our  felves 
can  ftand  an  examination,  and  bear  the  fcrutiny,  when  they  mend  upon 
our  acquaintance  with  them,  and  difcover  new  Beauties  the  more  we 
fearch  into  their  characters,  our  love  will  naturally  rife  in  proportion  to 
their  perfections. 

But  becaufe  there  are  very  few  pofTefTed  of  fuch  accompliihments  of 
body  and  mind,  we  ought  to  look  after  thofe  qualifications  both  in  our 
felves  and  others,  which  are  indifpenfibly  necelTary  towards  this  happy 
Union,  and  which  are  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  acquire,  or  at  leait 
to  cultivate  and  improve.  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  are  Chearfulnefs  and 
Conftancy.  A  Chearful  temper  joined  with  Innocence,  will  make  Beau- 
ty attractive,  Knowledge  delightful,  and  Wit  good-natured.  It  will 
lighten  Sicknefs,  Poverty,  and  Affliction ;  convert  Ignorance  into  an  a- 
miable  Simplicity,  and  render  Deformity  it  felf  agreeable. 

Conftancy  is  natural  to  perfons  of  even  tempers  and  uniform  difpo- 
fitions,  and  may  be  acquired  by  thofe.  of  the  greatefl  Ficklenefs,  Vio- 
lence and  Paffion,  who  confider  ferioufly  the  terms  of  union  upon  which 
they  come  together,  the  mutual  intereft  in  which  they  are  engaged,  with 
all  the  motives  that  ought  to  incite  their  tendernefs  and  companion  to- 
wards thofe  who  have  their  dependance  upon  them,  and  are  embarked 

U  u  z  with 
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with  them  for  life  in  the  fame  flate  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery.  Conltancy, 
when  it  grows  in  the  mind  upon  confident  ions  of  this  nature,  becomes  a 
moral  Virtue,  and  a  kind  of  Good-nature,  that  is  not  fubjecl  to  any 
change  of  Health,  Age,  Fortune,  or  any  of  thofe  accidents  which  are 
apt  to  unfettle  the  belt  Diipolitions  that  are  founded  rather  in  conltitu- 
tion  than  in  reafon.  Where  fuch  a  Conltancy  as  this  is  wanting,  the 
mod  inflamed  Pallion  may  fall  away  into  coldnefs  and  indifference,  and 
the  molt  melting  Tendernefs  degenerate  into  hatred  and  averlion.  I 
fliall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  itory  that  is  very  well  known  in  the 
North  of  England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  aPacket-boat  that  had  feveral  paffengers  on  board 
was  caft  away  upon  a  Rock,  and  in  lo  great  danger  of  linking,  that  all  who 
were  in  it  endeavoured  tofave  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  though  only 
thofe  who  could  fwim  well  had  a  bare  pofllbility  of  doing  it.  Among  the 
paffengers  there  were  two  women  of  falhion,  whofeeingthemfelvesinfuch 
a  difconfolate  condition,  begged  of  their  Husbands  not  to  leave  them. 
One  of  them  chofe  rather  to  die  with  his  Wife,  than  to  forfake  her;  the 
other,  though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmolt  companion  for  his  Wife, 
told  her,  that  for  the  good  of  their  Children,  it  was  better  one  of  them 
mould  live,  than  both  periih.  By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck,  next  to 
a  miracle,  when  one  of  our  good  Men  had  taken  the  lalt  and  long  fare- 
wel  in  order  to  fave  himfelf,  and  the  other  held  in  his  arms  the  perfon 
that  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  the  Ship  was  preferved.  It  is  with  a 
fecret  forrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  mult  tell  the  fequel  of  the 
itory,  and  let  my  Reader  know,  that  this  faithful  Pair  who  were  ready 
to  have  died  in  each  others  arms,  about  three  years  after  their  efcape, 
upon  fome  trilling  difguit,  grew  to  a  coldnefs  at  firlt,  and  at  length  fell 
out  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  left  one  another,  and  parted  for  ever. 
The  other  Couple  lived  together  in  an  uninterrupted  friendlhip  and  feli- 
city ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  the  Husband  whom  the  ihipwreck  had 
like  to  have  feparated  from  his  Wife,  died  a  few  months  after  her,  not 
being  able  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her. 

I  mult  confefs,  there  is  fomething  in  the  changeablenefs  and  incon- 
{tancy  of  humane  Nature,  that  very  often  both  dejefts  and  terrifies  me. 
Whatever  I  am  at  prefent,  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be.  While  I 
find  this  principle  in  me,  how  can  1  affure  my  felf,  that  I  mall  be  always 
true  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or  my  felf?  in  fhort,  without  Conltancy 
there  is  neither  love,  friendlhip,  or  virtue  in  the  world. 

Saturday 
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N°  216.     Saturday,  Auguft  26.     17 10. 


-Nugis  addere  pondtts. 


From  my  own  Apartment y  Augitfl  z$. 

ATURE  is  full  of  wonders;  every  Atom  is  a  {landing  miracle, 
and  endowed  with  fuch  qualities,  as  could  not  be  imprefled  on 
it  by  a  power  and  wifdom  lefs  than  infinite.  For  this  reafon,  I 
would  not  difcourage  any  Searches  that  are  made  into  the  moll  minute 
and  trivial  parts  of  the  Creation.  However,  lince  the  world  abounds  in 
the  noblefl  fields  of  {peculation,  it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a  little 
Genius  to  be  wholly  converfant  among  Infefts,  Reptiles,  Animalcules, 
and  thofe  trifling  rarities  that  furnifh  out  the  apartment  of  a  Virtuofo. 

There  are  fome  men  whofe  heads  are  fo  odly  turned  this  way,  that 
though  they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  they 
are  able  to  difcover  the  Sex  of  a  Cockle,  or  defcribe  the  Generation  of 
a  Mite,  in  all  its  circumftances.  They  are  fo  little  verfed  in  the  world, 
that  they  fcarce  know  a  Horfe  from  an  Oxe ;  but  at  the  fame  time  will 
tell  you,  with  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  a  Flea  is  a  Rhinoceros,  and  a 
Snail  an  Hermaphrodite.  I  have  known  one  of  thefe  whimlical  Phi- 
lolbphers  who  has  fet  a  greater  value  upon  a  collection  of  Spiders  than  he 
would  upon  a  flock  of  Sheep,  and  has  fold  his  Coat  off  his  back  to  pur- 
chafe  a  Tarantula. 

I  would  not  have  a  Scholar  wholly  unacquainted  with  thefe  Secrets  and 
Curiofities  of  Nature ;  but  certainly  the  mind  of  man,  that  is  capable  of 
fo  much  higher  contemplations,  mould  not  be  altogether  fixed  upon  fuch 
mean  and  difproportioned  objecls.  Oblervations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to 
alienate  us  too  much  from  the  knowledge  of  the  World,  and  to  make  us 
ferious  upon  trifles,  by  which  means  they  expofe  Philofophy  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Witty,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Ignorant.  In  fhort,  fludies 
of  this  nature  mould  be  the  Diverfions,  Relaxations,  and  Amuiements, 
not  the  Care,  Bufincfs,  and  Concern  of  Life. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  confider,  that  there  mould  be  a  fort  of 
Learned  Men  who  are  wholly  employed  in  gathering  together  the  Refufe 
of  Nature,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  and  hoarding  up  in  their  Chetts  and  Ca- 
binets fuch  Creatures  as  others  induftrioufly  avoid  the  fight  of.  One 
does  not  know  how  to  mention  fome  of  the  moft  precious  parts  of 
their  Treafure,  without  a  kind  of  an  Apology  for  it.  I  have  been  ihown 
a  Beetle  valued  at  twenty  Crowns,  and  a  Toad  at  an  hundred :  But  we 
muft  take  this  for  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obfcene 
in  the  common  notions  of  the  world,  looks  grave  and  philofophical  in 
the  eye  of  a  Virtuofo. 

To  fliow  this  humour  in  its  perfeftion,  I  mall  prefent  my  reader  with 
the  Legacy  of  a  certain  Virtuofo,  who  laid  out  a  confiderable  eftate  in 
Natural  Rarities  and  Curiofities,  which  upon  his  Death-bed  he  bequeathed 
to  his  relations  and  friends  in  the  following  words: 

The  Will  of  a  Virtuofo. 

I   Nicholas  Gimcrack  being  in  found  Health  of  Mind,    but  in  great 
Weaknefs  of  Body,  do  by  this  my  laft  Will  and  Teftament  bellow 
my  worldly  Goods  and  Chattels  in  manner  following: 

Imprimis,  To  my  dear  Wife, 

One  Box  of  Butterflies, 
One  Drawer  of  Shells, 
A  Female  Skeleton, 
A  dried  Cockatrice. 

Item,  To  my  Daughter  Elizabeth. 
My  receipt  for  preferring  dead  Caterpillars. 
As  alfo  my  preparations  of  W  inter  Af*y-dew,  and  Embrio  Pickle. 

Item,  To  my  little  Daughter  Fanny, 
Three  Crocodile's  Eggs. 
And  upon  the  Birth  of  her  firil  Child,   if  flie  marries  with  her  Mo- 
ther's confent, 

The  Ned  of  an  Humming- Bird. 

Item,  To  my  eldeft  Brother,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  Lands 
he  has  veiled  in  my  Son  Charles,  I  bequeath 
My  laft  year's  collection  of  Graflioppers. 

Item,  To  his  Daughter  Sufannah,  being  his  only  Child,  I  bequeath  my 
Englijh  Weeds  palled  on  Royal  Paper, 
With  my  large  Folio  of  Indian  Cabbage.  Item, 
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Item,  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend   Dr.  Johannes   Elfcrickius, 
Profeffor  in  Anatomy,  and  my  aflbciate  in   the  ftudies  of  Nature,  as  an 
eternal  Monument  of  my  affeclion  and  friendihip  for  him,  I  bequeath 
My  Rat's  Teflicles,  and 
Whale's  Pizzle, 
To  him  and  his  lime  Male ;  and  in  default  of  fuch  IfTue  in  the  faid  Dr.  El~ 
fcrickius,  then  to  return  to  my  Executor  and  his  Heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  Nephew  Ifaac,  by  making  over  to  him 
fome  years  lince 

A  horned  Scarabaus, 

The  Skin  of  a  Rattle-fnake,  and 

The  Mummy  of  an  Egyptian  King, 
I  make  no  further  provifion  for  him  in  this  my  Will. 

My  eldefl  Son  John  having  fpoken  difrefpeclfully  of  his  little  Sifter 
whom  I  keep  by  me  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  in  many  other  initances  be- 
haved himfelf  undutifully  towards  me,  I  do  difinherit,  and  wholly  cut  off 
from  any  part  of  this  my  perfonal  Eftate,  bv  giving  him  a  fmgle  Cockle 
Shell. 

To  my  fecond  Son  Charles  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  Flowers,  Plants, 
Minerals,  MofTes,  Shells,  Pebbles,  Foffils,  Beetles,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars, 
Gralhoppers,  and  Vermin,  not  above  fpecified :  As  alfo  all  my  Monfters, 
both  wet  and  dry,  making  the  faid  Charles  whole  and  fole  Executor  of 
this  my  laft  Will  and  Teitament ;  he  paying,  or  caufmg  to  be  paid,  the 
aforefaid  Legacies  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after  my  deceafe.  And 
I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other  Wills  whatfoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Whereas  an  ignorant  Vpflart  in  Jlfirology  has  publickly  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  the  world,  that  he  is  the  late  John  Partridge,  -who  died  the 
i8th  of  March,  1708 ;  Thefe  are  to  certifie  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That 
the  true  John  Partridge  was  not  only  dead  at  that  time,  but  continues  fo  ts 
this  prefent  day. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad, 
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N°2i8.    Thurfday,  Auguft  30.  1710. 

Script orum  Chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  etfugtt  urbes.     Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment ';  Auguft  30. 

I  Chanced  to  rife  very  early  one  particular  morning  this  Summer,  and 
took  a  walk  into  the  country  to  divert  my  felf  among  the  fields  and 
meadows,  while  the  Green  was  new,  and  the  Flowers  in  their  bloom. 
As  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  every  Lane  is  a  beautiful  walk,  and  every 
Hedge  full  of  Nofegays,  I  loft  my  felf  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  among 
feveral  Thickets  and  Bullies  that  were  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  Birds, 
and  an  agreeable  confufion  of  Notes,  which  formed  the  pleafanteft  Scene 
in  the  world  to  one  who  had  palled  a  whole  winter  in  noife  and  fmoke. 
The  freflinefs  of  the  Dews  that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me,  with 
the  cool  breath  of  the  morning,  which  infpired  the  Birds  with  fo  many 
delightful  Inftincls,  created  in  me  the  fame  kind  of  animal  pleafure,  and 
made  my  heart  overflow  with  fuch  fecret  emotions  of  joy  and  fatisfadi- 
on  as  are  not  to  be  defcribed  or  accounted  for.  On  this  occafion,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  upon  a  beautiful  Simile  in  Milton : 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houfes  thick,  and  /ewers,  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  iffuing  on  a  Summer  s  morn,  to  breathe 
Amon^  the  pleafant  Villages,  and  Farms 
Adjoin  d,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight  : 
The  fmcll  of  Grain,  or  tedded  Grafs,  or  Kine, 
Or  T>airy,  each  rural  fight,  each  rural  found. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the  writings  of  polite  Authors,  receive  an 
additional  entertainment  from  the  Country,  as  it  revives  in  their  memories 
thofe  ci.arming  defcriptions  with  which  fuch  Authors  do  frequent- 
ly abound. 

I 
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I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  Simile  in  Milton,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  my  felf,  when  I  obferved  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  Cloud 
falling  to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  Rain,  which  made  me  betake  my 
felf  for  flielter  to  a  houfe  which  I  faw  at  a  little  diitance  from  the  place 
where  I  was  walking.  As  I  fat  in  the  Porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of  two 
or  three  perfons,  who  feemed  very  earnefl  in  difcourfe.  My  Curiofity 
was  raifed  when  I  heard  the  names  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Artax- 
erxes;  and  as  their  talk  feemed  to  run  on  ancient  Heroes,  I  concluded 
there  could  not  be  any  fecret  in  it ;  for  which  reafon  I  thought  I  might 
very  fairly  liflen  to  what  they  faid. 

After  feveral  Parallels  between  great  Men,  which  appeared  to  me  alto- 
gether groundlefs  and  chimerical,  I  was  furprized  to  hear  one  fay,  That 
he  valued  the  Black  Trince  more  than  the  Duke  of  Vendofine.  How 
the  Duke  of  Vendofine  mould  become  a  Rival  of  the  Black  Trmce%  I 
could  not  conceive:  And  was  more  ftartled  when  I  heard  a  fecond  affirm 
with  great  vehemence,  That  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  not  going 
off,  he  fliould  like  him  better  than  either  of  them.  He  added,  That 
though  the  feafon  was  fo  changeable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in 
blooming  beauty.  I  was  wondering  to  my  felf  from  whence  they  had  re- 
ceived this  odd  intelligence,  efpecially  when  I  heard  them  mention  the 
names  of  feveral  other  great  Generals,  as  the  Prince  of  HeJ/e,  and  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who,  they  faid,  were  both  running  away.  To  which 
they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed  with  them  in,  That  the  Crown  of 
France  was  very  weak,  but  that  the  Marefchal  VI liars  ftill  kept  his  Co- 
lours. At  lalt  one  of  them  told  the  company,  If  they  would  go  along 
with  him,  he  would  mow  them  a  Chimney-fweeper  and  a  Painted  Lad-. 
in  the  fame  bed,  which  he  was  fure  would  very  much  pleafe  them.  The 
ihower  which  had  driven  them,  as  well  as  my  felf,  into  the  houfe,  was  now 
over:  and  as  they  were  palling  by  me  into  the  Garden,  I  asked  them  to 
let  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  houfe  told  me,  if  I  delighted  in  Flowers,  it 
would  be  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  he  could  fliow  me  fuch 
a  blow  of  Tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  country. 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that  they  had  been  talking 
in  terms  of  Gardening,  and  that  the  Kings  and  Generals  they  had  menti- 
oned were  only  fo  many  Tulips,  to  which  the  Gardiners,  according  to 
their  ufual  cuftom,  had  given  fuch  high  titles  and  appellations  of  honour. 

I  was  very  much  pleafed  and  aftoniflied  at  the  glorious  Show  of  thefe 
gay  Vegetables,  that  arofe  in  great  profufion  on  all  the  banks  about  us. 

Vol.  II.  X  x  Some- 
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Sometimes  I  confidered  them  with  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  Spectator  as  fo 
many  beautiful  Objects,  verniflied  over  with  a  natural  glofs,  and  ftained 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  Colours,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial 
Dyes  or  Tinftures.  Sometimes  I  conlidered  every  Leaf  as  an  elaborate 
piece  of  Tiiiue,  in  which  the  threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together 
into  different  Configurations,  which  gave  a  different  colouring  to  the 
Light  as  it  glarced  on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  furface.  Sometimes  I  con- 
fidered the  whole  bed  of  Tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  greatefl 
Mathematician  and  Philofopher  that  ever  lived,  as  a  multitude  of  Optick 
Tnflruments,defignedforthe  feparating  Light  into  all  thofe  various  colours 
of  which  it  is  compofed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  thefe  my  Philofophical  Speculations,  by  obfer- 
ving  the  company  often  feemed  to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praifed  a 
Tulip  as  one  of  the  finefl  that  I  ever  faw ;  upon  which  they  told  me,  it 
was  a  common  Fool's- coat.  Upon  that  I  praifed  a  fecond,  which  it  feems 
was  but  another  kind  of  Fool's-coat.  I  had  the  fame  fate  with  two  or 
three  more ;  for  which  reafon  I  defired  the  Owner  of  the  Garden  to  let 
me  know  which  were  the  finefl  of  the  flowers,  for  that  I  was  fo  unskil- 
ful in  the  Art,  that  I  thought  the  moft  beautiful  were  the  mofl  valuable, 
and  that  thofe  which  had  the  gayefl  colours  were  the  moft  beautiful. 
The  Gentleman  mailed  at  my  ignorance:  He  feemed  a  very  plain  honefl 
man,  and  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe,  had  not  his  head  been  touched  with  that 
diltemper  which  Hippocrates  calls  the  Tulippo-Mania,  Tv^nnrsjuavia. ;  la- 
fomuch  that  he  would  talk  very  rationally  on  any  Subject  in  the  world 
but  a  Tulip. 

He  told  me,  That  he  valued  the  bed  of  Flowers  which  lay  before  us, 
and  was  not  above  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  more 
than  he  would  the  beft  hundred  Acres  of  land  in  England;  and  added, 
That  it  would  have  been  worth  twice  the  money  it  is,  if  a  foolifh  Cook- 
maid  of  his  had  not  almoft  mined  him  the  lafl  winter,  by  miftaking  an 
handful  of  Tulip-roots  for  an  heap  of  Onions,  and  by  that  means  (fays 
he)  made  me  a  dim  of  Pottage,  that  cofl  me  above  iooo/.  Sterling.  He 
then  fliowed  me  what  he  thought  the  finefl  of  his  Tulips,  which  I  found 
received  all  their  value  from  their  rarity  and  oddnefs,  and  put  me  in  mind 
of  your  great  Fortunes,  which  are  not  always  the  greatefl  Beauties. 

1  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happinefs,  that  I  have  never 
fallen  into  any  of  thefe  fantaftical  Tafles,  nor  efteemed  any  thing  the 
more  for  its  being  uncommon  and  hard  to  be  met  with.  For  this  reafon, 
I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in  Spring  time  as  a  fpacious  Garden, 

and 
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and  make  as  many  vifits  to  a  fpot  of  Daifies,  or  a  bank  of  Violets,  as  a 
Florift  does  to  his  Borders  and  Parterres.  There  is  not  a  Bum  in  bloilbm 
within  a  mile  of  me  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  fcarce  a  Daffo- 
dil or  Cowfiip  that  withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  mif- 
fing it.  I  walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mind  through  feveral  fields  and 
meadows  with  an  unfpeakable  pleaiure,  not  without  reflecting  on  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  which  has  made  the  mod  pleafing  and  moll  beau- 
tiful objecls  the  moft  ordinary  and  moil:  common. 


N°  220.     7uefday,  September  5.     17 10. 


Infant  fanus  nomen  feral,  aquus  tmqu't, 

Ultra  quam  fat  is  eft>  virtatem  ft  pet  at  ipfam.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment-,  September  4. 

HAVING  received  many  Letters  filled  with  compliments  and  ac- 
knowledgments for  my  late  ufeful  difcovery  of  the  Political  Ba- 
rometer, I  ihall  here  communicate  to  the  publick  an  account  of 
my  Ecclefiaflical  Thermometer,  the  latter  giving  as  manifefi  Prognosti- 
cations of  the  changes  and  revolutions  in  Church,  as  the  former  does  of 
thofe  in  State,  and  both  of  them  being  absolutely  necelTary  for  every 
prudent  fubjecl  who  is  refolved  to  keep  what  he  has,  and  get  what  he 

can. 

The  Church  Thermometer,  which  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  is,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  invented  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  time- 
when  that  religious  Prince  put  fome  to  death  for  owning  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy, and  others  for  denying  Tranfubftantiation.  I  do  mot  find, 
however,  any  great  ufe  made  of  this  Inftrument  till  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  learned  and  vigilant  Prieft  or  Minilter,  (for  he  frequently  wrote 
himfelf  both  one  and  the  other)  who  was  fome  time  Vicar  of  Bray.    This 

X  x  x  Gen- 
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Gentleman  lived  in  his  Vicarage  to  a  good  old  Age  ;  and  after  having 
feen  feveral  Succeffions  of  his  neighbouring  Clergy  either  burnt  or  ba- 
nifhed,  departed  this  life  with  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  never  deferted 
his  Flock,  and  died  Vicar  of  Bray.  As  this  Glafs  was  firft  defigned  to 
calculate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  religion,  as  it  raged  in  Popery, 
or  as  it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  the  Reformation,  it  was  marked 
at  feveral  diitances,  after  the  manner  our  ordinary  Thermometer  is  to 
this  day,  viz.  Extreme  hot.,  Sultry  hot,  Very  hot,  Hot,  JVarm,  Tem- 
perate, Cold,  Jttft  freezing,  Frojt,  Hard  frojl,  Great  frojl,  Extreme 
cold. 

It  is  well  known,  that  ToriceUius,  the  inventor  of  the  common  Wea- 
ther-glafs,  made  the  experiment  in  a  long  Tube  which  held  thirty  two 
foot  of  water  ;  and  that  a  more  modern  Virtuofo  finding  fuch  a  Machine 
altogether  unweildly  and  ufelefs,  and  confidering  that  thirty  two  inches 
of  Quickiilver  weighed  as  much  as  fo  many  foot  of  water  in  a  Tube  of 
the  fame  circumference,  invented  that  fizeable  Inflrument  which  is  now 
in  ufe.  After  this  manner,  that  I  might  adapt  the  Thermometer  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  Church,  as  divided 
into  High  and  Low,  I  have  made  fome  neceffary  variations  both  in  the 
Tube  and  the  Fluid  it  contains.  In  the  firft  place,  I  ordered  a  Tube  to 
be  caft  in  a  planetary  hour,  and  took  care  to  feal  it  hermetically,  when 
the  Sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn.  I  then  took  the  proper  pre- 
cautions about  the  Fluid,  which  is  a  compound  of  two  very  different  Li- 
quors ;  one  of  them  a  Spirit  drawn  out  of  a  Itrong  heady  wine ;  the  other 
a  particular  fort  of  Rock  water,  colder  than  ice,  and  clearer  than  chryftal. 
The  Spirit  is  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  fo  very  apt  to  ferment,  that  un- 
lefs  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  water,  or  pent  up  very  clofe, 
it  will  burll  the  veffel  that  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  fame  and  fmoak.  The 
Water  on  the  contrary  is  of  fuch  a  fubtle  piercing  cold,  thatunlefs  it  be 
mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  fpirits,  it  will  fink  through  almofl  eve- 
ry thing  that  it  is  put  into,  and  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
water  mentioned  by  §hiintus  Curtius,  which,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  could 
be  contained  in  nothing  but  in  the  hoof,  or  (as  the  Oxford  Manufcript 
has  it)  in  the  skull  of  an  Afs.  The  Thermometer  is  marked  according 
to  the  following  figure,  which  I  fet  down  at  length,  not  only  to  give  my 
Reader  a  clear  Idea  of  it,  but  alfo  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

Ignorance, 
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Ignorance. 

Terfecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

CHVRCH. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmnefs. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance, 

The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Church  is  placed  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  Glafs,  between  Zeal  and  Moderation.,  the  fituation  in  which 
fhe  always  flourifhes,  and  in  which  every  good  Englijbman  wifhes  her  who 
is  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his  country.  However,  when  it  mounts 
to  Zeal,  it  is  not  amifs ;  and  when  it  finks  to  Moderation,  is  {till  in  a 
moft  admirable  temper.  The  worft  of  it  is,  that  when  once  it  begins  to 
rife,  it  has  flill  an  inclination  to  afcend,  infomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb 
from  Zeal  to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Terfecution,  which  always  ends 
in  Ignorance,  and  very  often  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  fame  manner  it 
frequently  takes  its  progrefs  through  the  lower  half  of  the  Glafs ;  and 
when  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall,  will  gradually  defcend  from  Moderation 
to  Lukewarmnefs,  and  from  Lukewarmnefs  to  Infidelity,  which  very 
often  terminates  in  Ignorance,  and  always  proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  ordinary  Thermometer  will  be 
affected  by  the  breathing  of  people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  ftands ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  conceive  how  the  Glafs  I  am  now 
defcribing  will  fall  by  the  breath  of  a  multitude  crying  To'pery ;  or  on 
the  contrary,  how  it  will  rife  when  the  fame  multitude  (as  it  fometimes 
happens)  cry  out  in  the  fame  breath,  The  Church  is  in  danger. 

As  foon  as  I  had  finifhed  this  my  Glafs,  and  adjufted  it  to  the  above- 
mentioned  fcale  of  religion,  that  I  might  make  proper  experiments  with 
it,  I  carried  it  under  my  Cloak  to  feveral  CofTee-houfes,  and  other  places 
of  refort  about  this  great  city.  At  St.  James's  Coffee-houfe,  the  Li- 
quor flood  at  Moderation ;  but  at  Will's,  to  my  extreme  furprize,  it  fub- 
fided  to  the  very  lowed  mark  on  the  Glafs.  At  the  Grecian  it  mounted 
but  juft  one  point  higher ;  at  the  Rainbow,  it  flill  afcended  two  degrees : 
Child's  fetched  it  up  to  Zeal,  and  other  adjacent  Coffee-houfes  to 
Wrath. 

It 
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It  fell  into  the  lower  half  of  the  Glafs  as  I  went  further  into  the  City, 
till  at  length  it  fettled  at  Moderation,  where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  flay- 
ed about  the  Change,  as  alio  whilit  I  palled  by  the  Bank.  And  here  I 
cannot  but  take  notice,  that  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  remarks, 
I  never  obferved  my  Glafs  to  rife  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Stocks  did. 

To  compleat  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
works  under  me  in  the  Occult  Sciences,  to  make  a  progrefs  with  my  Glafs 
through  the  whole  Ifland  of  Great  Britain ;  and  after  his  return,  to  pre- 
fent  me  with  a  regilter  of  his  obfervations.  I  guelled  before-hand  at  the 
temper  of  feveral  places  he  pafTed  through,  by  the  characters  they  have 
had  time  out  of  mind.  Thus  that  facetious  Divine,  Dr.  Fuller,  fpeaking 
of  the  town  of  Banbury  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a  place 
famous  for  Cakes  and  Zeal,  which  I  find  by  my  Glafs  is  true  to  this 
day  as  to  the  latter  part  of  this  defcription ;  though  I  muft  confefs,  it  is 
not  in  the  fame  reputation  for  Cakes  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  learn- 
ed Author;  and  thus  of  other  places.  In  fhort,  I  have  now  by  me,  di- 
gefled  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the  Counties,  Corporations  and  Bo- 
roughs, in  Great  Britain,  with  their  refpeftive  tempers,  as  they  ftand 
related  to  my  Thermometer :  But  this  I  fhall  keep  to  my  felf,  becaufe 
I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing  that  may  feem  to  influence  any  enfu- 
ing  Elections. 

The  point  of  Doclrine  which  I  would  propagate  by  this  my  invention, 
is  the  fame  which  was  long. ago  advanced  by  that  able  Teacher  Horace, 
out  of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  difcourfe :    We  fhould  be 
careful  not  to  overfhoot  our  felves  in  the  purfuits  even  of  Virtue.     Whe- 
ther Zeal  or  Moderation  be  the  point  we  aim  at,   let  us  keep  fire  out  of 
the  one,  and  froft  out  of  the  other.     But  alas!  the  world  is  too  wife  to 
want  fuch  a  precaution.     The  terms  High-Church  and  Low-Church,  as 
commonly  uled,  do  not  fo  much  denote  a  Principle,  as  they  diftinguifh  a 
Party.    They  are  like  words  of  battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
original  fignification,  but  are  only  given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men  to- 
gether, and  to  let  them  know  friends  from  enemies. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  have  confidered  with  fome  little  attention  the  influ- 
ence which  the  opinions  of  thefe  great  National  Seels  have  upon  their 
practice  ;  and  do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  of  our 
times,  that  multitudes  of  honeft  Gentlemen,  who  entirely  agree  in  their 
"Lives,  fhould  take  it  in  their  heads  to  differ  in  their  Religion. 


*si 


Thurfciay, 
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Materiam  fuperabat  opus. Ovid. 


From  my  own  Apartment ■>  September  1 3 . 

IT  is  my  cuftom  in  a  dearth  of  News,  to  entertain  my  felf  with  th'ofe 
collections  of  Advertifements  that  appear  at  the  end  of  all  our  pub- 
lick  Prints.  Thefe  I  confider  as  accounts  of  News  from  the  Little 
World,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  paper  are 
from  the  Great.  If  in  one  we  hear  that  a  Soveraign  Prince  is  fled  from 
his  Capital  city,  in  the  other  we  hear  of  a  Tradefman  who  hath  fhut  up 
his  Shop,  and  run  away.  If  in  one  we  find  the  Victory  of  a  General,  in 
the  other  we  fee  the  Defertion  of  a  private  Soldier.  I  mull  confefs,  I  have 
a  certain  weaknefs  in  my  temper,  that  is  often  very  much  affected  by  thefe 
little  domeflick  Occurrences,  and  have  frequently  been  caught  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  over  a  melancholy  Advertifement. 

But  to  confider  this  fubjecl  in  its  mod  ridiculous  Lights,  Advertife- 
ments are  of  great  ufe  to  the  Vulgar:  Firft  of  all,  as  they  are  inftruments 
of  Ambition.  A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big  enough  for  the  Gazette 
may  eafily  creep  into  the  Advertifements ;  by  which  means  we  often  fee 
an  Apothecary  in  the  fame  paper  of  news  with  a  Plenipotentiary,  or  a 
Running-footman  with  an  Ambaffador.  An  Advertifement  from  Tica- 
dilly  goes  down  to  Pofterity,  with  an  Article  from  Madrid;  and  John 
Bartlett  of  Goodman's  Fields  is  celebrated  in  the  fame  paper  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  the  Fable  tells  us,  That  the  Wren  mount- 
ed as  high  as  the  Eagle,  by  getting  upon  his  back. 

A  fecond  ufe  which  this  fort  of  writings  have  been  turned  to  of  Ia'te 
years,  has  been  the  management  of  Controverfy,  infomuch  that  above 
half  the  Advertifements  one  meets  with  now-a-days  are  purely  Polemical. 
The  Inventors  of  Strops  for  Razors  have  written  againft  one  another  this 
way  for  feveral  years,  and  that  with  great  bitternefs;  as  the  whole  argu- 
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ment/n>  and  con  in  the  cafe  of  the  Morning  Gowns  is  flill  carried  on  af- 
ter the  fame  manner.  I  need  not  mention  the  feveral  Proprietors  of 
Dr.  Anderfotfe  Pills;  nor  take  notice  of  the  many  Satyrical  works  of  this 
nature  fo  frequently  publilhed  by  Dr.  Clark,  who  has  had  the  confidence 
to  advertife  upon  that  learned  Knight,  my  very  worthy  Friend,  Sir  Willi- 
am Read:  But  I  fhall  not  interpofe  in  their  quarrel ;  Sir  William  can  give 
him  his  own  in  Advertifements,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial, 
are  as  well  penned  as  the  Doctor's. 

The  third  and  lafl  ufe  of  thefe  writings  is,  to  inform  the  world  where 
they  may  be  furniflied  with  almolt  every  thing  that  is  necefTary  for  life. 
If  a  man  has  Pains  in  his  Head,  Cholicks  in  his  Bowels,  or  Spots  in  his 
Clothes,  he  may  here  meet  with  proper  Cures  and  Remedies.  If  a  man 
would  recover  a  Wife  or  a  Horde  that  is  ftolen  or  ftrayed;  if  he  wants 
new  Sermons,  Electuaries,  Ailes  Milk,  or  any  thing  elfe,  either  for  his 
body  or  his  mind,  this  is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in. 

The  great  Art  in  writing  Advertifements,  is  the  finding  out  a  proper 
method  to  catch  the  Reader's  eye;  without  which  a  good  thing  may  paf$ 
over  unobferved,  or  be  loft  among  Commiffions  of  Bankrupt.  Aiterisks 
and  Hands  were  formerly  of  great  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  Of  late  years, 
the  N.  B.  has  been  much  infafhion;  asalfo  little  Cuts  and  Figures,  the 
invention  of  which  we  muft  afcribe  to  the  Author  of  Spring-trufTes. 
I  muft  not  here  omit  the  blind  Italian  Character,  which  being  fcarce  legi- 
ble, always  fixes  and  detains  the  eye,  and  gives  the  curious  Reader  fome- 
thing  like  the  fatisfaclion  of  prying  into  a  fecret. 

But  the  great  skill  in  an  Advertifer,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  Style  which 
he  makes  ufe  of.  He  is  to  mention  the  univerfal  EJleem,  or  general  Re- 
putation, of  things  that  were  never  heard  of.  If  he  is  a  Phyfician  or  A- 
ftrologer,  he  mult  change  his  Lodgings  frequently,  and  (though  he  never 
faw  any  body  in  them  befides  his  own  family)  give  publick  notice  of  it, 
For  the  information  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Since  I  am  thus  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  writing  Criticifms  on  the  works  of  thefe  diminutive 
Authors,  1  muft  not  pafs  over  in  iilence  an  Advertifement  which  has 
lately  made  its  appearance,  and  is  written  altogether  in  a  Ciceronian  man- 
ner. It  was  fent  to  me,  with  five  millings,  to  be  inferted  among  my  Ad- 
vertifements ;  but  as  it  is  a  Pattern  of  good  writing  in  this  way,  I  mail 
give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 


T 


HE  higheft  compounded  Spirit  of  Lavender,  the  moft  glorious  (if 
-  the  expreilion  may  be  ufed)  enlivening  Scent  and  Flavour  that  can 

polTibly 
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poffibly  be,  which  fo  raptures  the  Spirits,  delights  the  Guft,  and  gives  fuch 
Airs  to  the  Countenance,  as  are  not  to  be  imagined  but  by  thofe  that  have 
tried  it.  The  meaneft  fort  of  the  thing  is  admired  by  moil  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies ;  but  this  far  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it,  to  the  gaining 
among  all  a  more  than  common  efteem.  It  is  fold  (in  neat  Flint  bottles 
fit  for  the  Pocket)  only  at  the  Golden-key  in  IVartotis-coxxxt  near  Holbom- 
bars,  for  3  s.  6d.  with  Directions. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  recommend  the  feveral  Flowers  in  which  this 
Spirit  of  Lavender  is  wrapped  up,  (if  the  expreflion  may  be  ufed)  I  can- 
not excufe  my  Fellow-labourers  for  admitting  into  their  papers  feveral 
uncleanly  Advertifements,  not  at  all  proper  to  appear  in  the  works  of  po- 
lite Writers.  Among  thefe  I  mull  reckon  the  Carminitive  Wind-expel- 
ling Pills.  If  the  Doclor  had  called  them  his  Carminitive  Pills,  he  had 
done  as  cleanly  as  any  one  could  have  wifhed;  but  the  fecond  word  en- 
tirely deftroys  the  decency  of  the  firft.  There  are  other  abfurdities  of 
.,  this  nature  fo  very  grofs,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them;  and  fhall  there- 
fore difmifs  this  fubjecl,  with  a  publick  admonition  to  Michael  Tarrot, 
That  he  do  not  prefume  any  more  to  mention  a  certain  Worm  he  knows 
of,  which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  feven  foot  in  my  memory ;  for,  if  I 
am  not  much  miftaken,  it  is  the  fame  that  was  but  nine  foot  long  about 
fix  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  collection 
of  Advertifements  is  a  kind  of  Miicellany ;  the  writers  of  which,  con- 
trary to  all  Authors,  except  men  of  Quality5  give  money  to  the  Bookfel- 
lers  who  publilh  their  Copies.  The  Genius  of  the  Bookfeller  is  chiefly 
iliown  in  his  method  of  ranging  and  digeiling  thefe  little  Tracts.  The 
lafl  paper  I  took  up  in  my  hands,  places  them  in  the  following  order : 

The  true  Spanifh  Blacking  for  fhoes,  G?«r. 

The  Beautifying  Cream  for  the  face,  &c. 

Peafe  and  Plaiilers,  &c. 

Neftar  and  Ambrofia,  &c. 

Four  Freehold  Tenements  of  if  I.  per Annum ',  &c. 

Y  The  Prefent  State  of  England,  ®c. 

tjt  Annotations  upon  the  Tatler,  &c. 

ACommifllon    of  Bankrupt    being    awarded    againfl  B.  L,  Book- 
feller, ®c. 
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• Juvenis  quondam^  nunc  Fam'ina  Ccenemy 

Et  fato  in  veterem  rurfus  revoluta  fignram.  Virg. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  18. 

IT  is  one  of  the  defigns  of  this  paper  to  tranfmit  to  Pofterity  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  that  is  monftrous  in  my  own  times.  For  this 
reafon  I  mall  here  publifh  to  the  world  the  Life  of  a  perfon  who  was 
neither  man  nor  woman,  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenious  Correfpon- 
dents,  who  feems  to  have  imitated  'Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  Eruditi- 
on, and  thofe  occafional  diflertations,  which  he  has  wrought  into  the  bo- 
dy of  his  hiftory.  The  Life  I  am  putting  out,  is  that  of  Margery,  alias 
John  Toting,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Toung,  who  (as  the 
town  very  well  knows)  was  a  woman  that  praftifed  Phyfick  in  man's 
clothes,  and  after  having  had  two  wives  and  feveral  children,  died  about 
a  month  iince. 

SIR, 

tc    f  Here  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  fnort  account  of  the  famous 

JL  "  Dodtor  Toting' s  life,  which  you  may  call  (if  you  pleafe)  a  fecond 

44  part  of  the  Farce  of  the  Sham  T)ocJor.    This  perhaps  will  not  feem  fo 

4<  ftrange  to  you,  who  (if  I  am  not  miftaken)  have  fomewhere  mentio- 

"  ned  with  Honour  your  Sifter  Kirleus  as  a  Practitioner  both  in  Phy- 

"  fick  and  Aftrology:  But  in  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  a  She- 

"  quack  is  altogether  as  ftrange  and  aftonifhing  a  creature  as  a  Centaur 

*'  that  praftifed  Phyfick  in  the  days  of  Achilles,  or  as  King  Thys  in  the 

"  Rehearfal.    JEfcttlapus,  the  great  Founder  of  your  Art,  was  particu- 

«*  larly  famous  for  his  Beard,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  behaviour  of 

u  a  Tyrant,  who  is  branded  by  Heathen  hiftorians  as  guilty  both  of  Sa- 

"  crilege  and  Blafphemy,  having  robbed  the  Statue  of  JEfculapius  of  a 

"  thick 
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"  thick  bufliy  golden  beard,  and  then  alledged  for  his  excufe,  That  it 
"  was  a  Jhame  the  Son  Jhould  have  a  Beard  when  his  Father  Apollo  had 
"  none.  This  latter  inflance  indeed  feems  fomething  to  favour  a  Female 
"  Profeflbr,  fince  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  antient  ftatues  of  Apollo  are 
"  generally  made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  Woman :  Nay,  I  have 
"  been  credibly  informed  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them  both,  that  the 
(l  famous  Apollo  in  the  Belvidera  did  very  much  refemble  Dr.  Toung. 
"  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  Doctor  was  a  kind  of  Amazon  in  Phyfick, 
«c  that  made  as  great  devastations  and  (laughters  as  any  of  our  chief  He- 
"  roes  in  the  art,  and  was  as  fatal  to  the  Englijh  in  thefe  our  days,  as  the 
"  famous  Joan  d?  Arc  was  in  thofe  of  our  Forefathers. 

"  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life  I  am  about  to  write  till 
"  the  year  1695-,  at  which  time  the  Doctor,  being  about  twenty  three 
"  years  old,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Ballard  Child.  The  fcandal  of  fuch 
"  a  Misfortune  gave  fo  great  uneafinefs  to  pretty  Mrs.  Teggy,  (for  that 
"  was  the  name  by  which  the  Doctor  was  then  called)  that  me  left  her 
"  Family,  and  followed  her  Lover  to  London,  with  a  fixed  refolution 
"  fome  way  or  other  to  recover  her  loft  reputation :  But  inftead  of chang- 
"  ing  her  Life,  which  one  would  have  expected  from  fo  good  a  difpofition 
"  of  mind,  fhe  took  it  in  her  head  to  change  her  Sex.  This  was  foon 
"  done  by  the  help  of  a  Sword,  and  a  pair  of  Breeches.  I  have  reafon 
«  to  believe,  that  her  firfl  defign  was  to  turn  Man-midwife,  having  her 
"  felf  had  fome  experience  in  thofe  affairs :  But  thinking  this  too  nar- 
"  row  a  foundation  for  her  future  fortune,  (lie  at  length  bought  her  a 
"  Gold  Button  Coat,  and  fet  up  for  a  Phyfician.  Thus  we  fee  the  fame 
"  fatal  mifcarriage  in  her  youth  made  Mrs.  Toung  a  Doctor,  that  for- 
"  meiiy  made  one  of  the  fame  Sex  a  Pope. 

"  The  Doctor  fucceeded  very  well  in  his  bufinefs  at  firfl,  but  very 
"  often  met  with  accidents  that  difquieted  him.  As  he  wanted  that  deep 
<c  magifterial  Voice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prefcription,  and  is  abfo- 
"  lutely  necefTary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of  thofe  words,  Take  thefe 
"  Tills,  he  unfortunately  got  the  nickname  of  the  Squeaking  T)ccfor. 
"  If  this  circumftance  alarmed  the  Doctor,  there  was  another  that  gave 
"  him  no  fmall  difquiet,  and  very  much  diminilhed  his  gains.  In  fliort, 
"  he-found  himfelf  run  down  as  a  fuperficial  prating  Quack,  in  all  families 
"  that  had  at  the  head  of  them  a  cautious  Father,  or  a  jealous  Husband. 
"  Thefe  would  often  complain  among  one  another,  that  they  did  not 
"  like  fuch  a  fmock-faced  Phyfician ;  though  in  truth  had  they  known 
"  how  jultly  he  deferved  that  name,  they  would  rather  have  favoured 
■"  his  practice,  than  have  apprehended  any  thing  from  it. 

tyi  «  Such 
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u  Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs.  Toting  to  change  her 
M  condition,  and  take  in  marriage  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  lived 
"  with  her  in  good  reputation,  and  made  her  the  Father  of  a  very  pret- 
"  ty  Girl.  But  this  part  of  her  happinefs  was  foon  after  def'lroyed  by  a 
"  diftemper  which  was  too  hard  for  our  Phyfician,  and  carried  off  his 
M  Wife.  The  Doclor  had  not  been  a  Widow  long,  before  he  married 
"  his  fecond  Lady,  with  whom  alfo  he  lived  in  very  good  underftand- 
"  ino-.  It  fo  happened,  that  the  Doclor  was  with  Child  at  the  fame 
"  time  that  his  Lady  was;  but  the  little  ones  coming  both  together,  they 
«*  paffed  for  Twins.  The  Doclor  having  entirely  eilablifhed  the  reputa- 
u  tion  of  his  manhood,  efpecially  by  the  birth  of  the  Boy  of  whom  he 
"  had  been  lately  delivered,  and  who  very  much  refembles  him,  grew  in- 
"  to  good  bufmefs,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of  Venereal 
"  Diitempers ;  but  would  have  had  much  more  practice  among  his  own 
"  Sex,  had  not  fome  of  them  been  fo  unreafonable  as  to  demand  certain 
"  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  the  Doclor  was  not  able  to  give  them. 
"  The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  Doclor  fome  uneafinefs  at 
"  firit,  inftead  of  betraying  his  Perfon,  only  recommended  his  Phyfick. 
"  Upon  this  occalion  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  what  I  thought  a  very 
*<  agreeable  furprize  in  one  of  Molieres  Plays,  where  a  young  woman 
"  applies  her  felf  to  a  fick  Perfon  in  the  habit  of  a  Quack,  and  fpeaks  to 
u  her  Patient,  who  was  fomething  fcandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  Phy- 

"  fician,  to  the  following  purpofe— /  begun  to  prattife  in  the  Reign 

K  of  Francis  I.  and  am  now  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age; 
"  but,  by  the  virtue  of  my  Medicaments,  have  maintained  my  felf  in  the 
*'  fame  beauty  and  frejhnefs  I  had  at  fifteen.  For  this  reafon  Hippo- 
"  crates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Student  in  Phyfick  mould  have  a 
"  found  Conftitution,  and  a  healthy  Look;  which  indeed  feem  as  ne- 
"  ceffary  Qualifications  for  a  Phyfician,  as  a  good  Life,  and  virtuous  Be- 
"  haviour,  for  a  Divine.  But  to  return  to  our  fubjecl.  About  two 
"  years  ago  the  Doclor  was  very  much  afflicled  with  the  Vapours,  which 
"  grew  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  about  fix  weeks  fince  they  made 
"  an  end  of  him.  His  death  difcovered  the  difguife  he  had  acled  un- 
"  dcr,  and  brought  him  back  again  to  his  former  Sex.  'Tis  faid,  that 
"  at  his  burial  the  Pall  was  held  up  by  fix  Women  of  fome  fafhion.  The 
"  Doclor  left  behind  him  a  Widow,  and  two  Fatherlefs  Children,  if  they 
"  may  be  called  fo,  befides  the  little  Boy  before-mentioned.  In  relation 
"  to  whom  we  may  fay  of  the  Doclor,  as  the  good  old  Ballad  about  The 
"  Children  in  the  Wood  fays  of  the  unnatural  Uncle,  that  he  was  Father 

"  and 
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"  and  Mother  both  in  one.  Thefe  are  all  the  circumitances  that  I  could 
"  learn  of  Dodor  Toung's  Life,  which  might  have  given  occafion  to  ma- 
"  ny  obfcene  fictions :  But  as  I  know  thofe  would  never  have  gained  a 
««  place  in  your  paper,  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  impertinence  of 
"  that  nature ;  having  fluck  to  the  truth  very  fcrupuloully,  as  I  always  do 
«  when  I  fubfcribe  my  felf, 

SIR,  Tour,  &c. 

I  fhall  add,  as  a  Poftfcript  to  this  Letter,  that  I  am  informed,  the  fa- 
mous Saltero,  who  fells  Coffee  in  his  Mufaeum  at  Chelfea,  has  by  him  a 
curiofity  which  helped  the  Doftor  to  carry  on  his  Impofture,  and  will 
give  great  fatisfaftion  to  the  curious  Inquirer. 


N°  229.     Tuefday,  September  26.     17 10. 


Qaafitam  mentis  fume  fuperhiam.  Hor. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  %$. 

THE  whole  Creation  preys  upon  it  felf:  Every  living  Creature  is 
inhabited.  A  Flea  has  a  thoufand  invifible  Infefts  that  teaze  him 
as  he  jumps  from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels  upon 
him.  A  very  ordinary  Microfcope  ihows  us,  that  a  Loufe  is  it  felf  a 
very  loufie  creature.  A  Whale,  befides  thofe  Seas  and  Oceans  in  the 
feveral  veffels  of  his  body,  which  are  filled  with  innumerable  fhoals  of 
little  Animals,  carries  about  it  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants ;  infomuch 
that,  if  we  believe  the  calculations  fome  have  made,  there  are  more  living 
Creatures  which  are  too  fmall  for  the  naked  eye  to  behold  about  the  Le- 
viathan, than  there  are  of  vifible  Creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
Earth.  Thus  every  nobler  Creature  is  at  it  were  the  bafis  and  fupport 
of  multitudes  that  are  his  inferiors. 

This  confideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when  I  think  en  thofe 
numberlefs  Vermin  that  feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their  fnftenance 
out  of  it;  I  mean,  the  fmall  Wits  and  Scribblers  that  every  day  turn  a 

Penny 
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Penny  by  nibbling  at  my  Lucubrations.  This  has  been  fo  advantageous 
to  this  little  fpecies  of  writers,  that,  if  they  do  me  juftice,  I  may  expeft 
to  have  my  Statue  erecled  in  Grub-freet,  as  being  a  common  Benefaclor 
to  that  quarter. 

They  lay,  when  a  Fox  is  very  much  troubled  with  Fleas,  he  goes  into 
the  next  pool  with  a  little  lock  of  wool  in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his  bo- 
dy under  water  till  the  Vermin  get  into  it,  after  which  he  quits  the 
wool,  and  diving,  leaves  his  tormentors  to  fliift  for  themfelves,  and  get 
their  livelihood  where  they  can.  I  would  have  thefe  Gentlemen  take 
care  that  I  do  not  ferve  them  after  the  fame  manner  ;  for  though  I  have 
hitherto  kept  my  temper  pretty  well,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  I  may 
fome  time  or  other  difappear ;  and  what  will  then  become  of  them  ? 
Should  I  lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  famine  would  there  be  among  the 
Hawkers,  Printers,  Bookfellers  and  Authors?  it  would  be  like  Dr.  B — j's 
dropping  his  Cloak,  with  the  whole  congregation  hanging  upon  the  Skirts 
of  it.  To  enumerate  fome  of  thefe  my  doughty  Antagonifts,  I  was 
threatened  to  be  anfwered  weekly  Tit  for  Tat :  I  was  undermined  by 
the  IFhifperer,  haunted  by  Tom  Browns  Ghoft,  fcolded  at  by  a  Female 
Tatler,  and  flandered  by  another  of  the  fame  character,  under  the  title 
of  Atalantis.  I  have  been  annotated,  retattled,  examined,  and  condoled : 
But  it  being  my  (landing  maxim,  Never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead ;  I  mall 
lei  thefe  Authors  reft  in  peace,  and  take  great  pleafure  in  thinking  that 
I  have  fometimes  been  the  means  of  their  getting  a  beHy-full.  When  I  fee 
my  felf  thus  furrounded  by  fuch  formidable  enemies,  I  often  think  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Red  Crofs  in  Spencer's  T)en  of  Error,  who  after  he  has 
cut  off  the  Dragon's  head,  and  left  it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  Ink,  fees 
a  thoufand  monftrous  Reptiles  making  their  attempts  upon  him,  one  with 
many  heads,  another  with  none,  and  all  of  them  without  eyes, 

The  fame  fo  fore  annoyed  has  the  Knight, 
That  well  nigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  fink, 
His  forces  fail,  he  can  no  longer  fight ; 
Whofe  courage  when  the  Fiend  perceived  to  /brink, 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellijh  Sink 
Her  fruitful  cur  fed  fpawn  of  Serpents  fmall, 
Reformed  Monflers,  foul,  and  black  as  Ink ; 
Which  Jw  arming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl, 
And  him  encombred  fore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  alL 

As 
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As  gentle  Shepherd  in  fweet  even-tide, 

When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welk  in  JVeft, 

High  on  an  hill,  his  Flock  to  viewen  wide, 

Marks  which  do  bite  their  hafty  fupper  bejl ; 

A  cloud  of  combrous  Gnats  do  him  molejt, 

All  f  riving  to  infix  their  feeble  /tings, 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  reji ; 

But  with  his  clownijh  hands  their  tender  wings 

He  brujheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

If  ever  I  fhould  want  fuch  a  fry  of  little  Authors  to  attend  me,  I  mail 
think  my  paper  in  a  very  decaying  condition.  They  are  like  Ivy  about 
an  Oak,  which  adorns  the  tree  at  the  fame  time  that  it  eats  into  it ;  or 
like  a  great  man's  Equipage,  that  do  honour  to  the  perfon  on  whom  they 
feed.  For  my  part,  when  I  fee  my  felf  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  confider 
my  Antagonifls  as  malicious,  but  hungry,  and  therefore  am  refolved  ne- 
ver to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

As  for  thofe  who  detraft  from  my  labours  without  being  prompted  to  it 
by  an  empty  ftomach,  in  return  to  their  cenfures  I  mall  take  pains  to  ex- 
cel, and  never  fail  to  perfwade  my  felf,  that  their  enmity  is  nothing  but 
their  envy  or  ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  Old  man  and  a  Moralift,  with  a 
Fable : 

The  Owls,  Bats,  and  feveral  other  birds  of  night,  were  one  day  got  to- 
gether in  a  thick  made,  where  they  abufed  their  Neighbours  in  a  very  fo- 
ciable  manner.  This  Satyr  at  laft  fell  upon  the  Sun,  whom  they  all  agreed 
to  be  very  troublefome,  impertinent,  and  inquilitive.  Upon  which  the 
Sun,  who  overheard  them,  fpoke  to  them  after  this  manner :  Gentlemen, 
I  wonder  how  you  dare  abule  one  that  you  know  could  in  an  inftant 
fcorch  you  up,  and  burn  every  Mother's  Son  of  you:  But  the  only  an~- 
fwer  I  mall  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  fhall  take  of  you,  is,  to  Jhine  on.. 


TBwfday.. 


3P 
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N°  2  39.     Jhurfday,  Offober  19.     1710. 


Mecum  certajfe  feretur.  Ovid. 


From  my  own  Apartment*  October  18. 

IT  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticife  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  diitinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  own  Performances.  A  Judge 
would  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  who  had  never  been  known  at 
the  Bar.  Cicero  was  reputed  the  greateft  Orator  of  his  age  and  country 
before  he  wrote  a  book  Tie  Oratore ;  and  Horace  the  greateft  Poet  be- 
fore he  published  his  Art  of  Toetiy.  The  obfervation  arifes  naturally  in 
ajny  one  who  calls  his  eye  upon  this  lait  mentioned  Author,  where  he 
will  find  the  Criticifms  placed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  book,  that  is,  after 
the  fined  Odes  and  Satyrs  in  the  Latin  Tongue. 

A  Modern,  whofe  name  I  mall  not  mention,  becaufe  I  would  not  make 
a  filly  paper  fell,  was  born  a  Critick  and  an  Examiner,  and,  like  one  of 
the  race  of  the  Serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world  with  a  Sword  in  his 
hand.  His  works  put  me  in  mind  of  the  ilory  that  is  told  of  a  German 
Monk,  who  was  taking  a  Catalogue  of  a  friend's  Library,  and  meeting 
with  a  Hebrew  book  in  it,  entered  it  under  the  title  of,  A  Book  that  hsis 
the  Beginning  where  the  End  Jhouldbe.  This  Author,  in  the  laft  of  his 
Crudities,  has  amafled  together  a  heap  of  Quotations,  to  prove  that  Ho- 
race and  Virgil  were  both  of  them  modeller  men  than  my  felf,  and  if 
his  works  were  to  live  as  long  as  mine,  they  might  poffibly  give  pofterity 
a  notion,  that  Ifaac  Blckerflajfe  was  a  very  conceited  old  Fellow,  and  as 
vain  a  man  as  either  Tully  or  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Had  this  ferious  wri- 
ter fallen  upon  me  only,  I  could  have  overlooked  it ;  but  to  fee  Cicero 
abufed,  is,  I  mult  confers,  what  I  cannot  bear.  The  cenfure  he  pafles  up- 
on this  great  Man  runs  thus;  The  Itch  of  being  very  abttfive,  Is  almofl  in- 
fe par  able  from  vain- glory.  Tully  has  thefe  two  faults  In  fo  high  a  degree, 
that  nothing  but  his  being  the  bcfl  writer  in  the  world  can  make  amends 

for 
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for  them.  The  fcurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  fay  I  am  as  bad  as  Tully, 
His  words  are  thefe;  and  yet  the  Tatler,  in  his  paper  of  September  x6, 
has  outdone  him  in  both.  He  fpeaks  of  himfelf  with  more  arrogance,  and 
with  mor-e  infolence  of  others.  I  am  afraid,  by  his  difcourfe,  this  Gentle- 
man has  no  more  read  Tlutarch  than  he  has  Tully.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  obferved  a  pafTage  in  that  Hiltorian,  wherein  he  has  with  great  de- 
licacy diftinguifhed  between  two  Paflions  which  are  ufually  complicated 
in  humane  nature,  and  which  an  ordinary  writer  would  not  have  thought 
of  feparating.  Not  having  my  Greek  Spectacles  by  me,  I  mall  quote  the 
paflage  word  for  word  as  I  find  it  tranflated  to  my  hand.  Neverthelefs, 
though  he  was  intemperately  fond  of  his  own  praife,  yet  he  was  very  free 
from  envying  others,  and  mofi  liberally  profufe  in  commending  both  the 
Antients  and  his  Contemporaries,  as  is  to  be  underjiood  by  his  writings ; 
and  many  of  thofe  fayings  are  fill  recorded,  as  that  concerning  Ariftotle, 
That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  Gold:  O/TlatoV  "Dialogue,  That  //"Jupi- 
ter were  to  fpeak,  he  would  difcourfe  as  he  did.  Theophraftus  *  he  was 
wont  to  call  his  peculiar  delight ;  and  being  asked,  Which  of  Demofthe- 
nes  his  Orations'  he  liked  bejl?  He  anfwered,  The  longeft. 

And  as  for  Eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either  for  Eloquence  or  Phi- 
lofophy,  there  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  did  not,  by  writing  or  fp leak- 
ing favourably  of,  render  more  illuflrious. 

Thus  the  Critick  tells  us,  That  Cicero  was  exceffively  vain-glorious 
and  abufive ;  "Plutarch,  that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abuiive.  Let  the  Rea- 
der believe  which  of  them  he  pleafes. 

After  this  he  complains  to  the  world,  that  I  call  him  names ;  and  that 
in  my  paflion  I  faid,  He  was  a  Flea,  a  Loufe,  an  Owl,  a  Bat,  a  /mall 
Wit,  a  Scribler,  and  a  Nibler.  When  he  has  thus  befpoken  his  Rea- 
der's pity,  he  falls  into  that  admirable  vein  of  mirth, which  I fhall  fet  down 
at  length,  it  being  an  exquifite  piece  of  Raillery,  and  written  in  great 
gaiety  of  heart.  After  this  Lift  of  names,  {viz.  Flea,  Loufe,  Owl,  Bat,  S3c.) 
I  was  furprifed  to  hear  him  fay,  that  he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pret- 
ty well;  I  wonder  how  he  will  write  when  he  has  loft  his  temper?  I 
fnppofe,  as  he  now  is  very  atigry  and  unmannerly,  he  will  then  be  exceeding 
courteous  and  good -humoured.  If  I  can  outlive  this  Raillery,  I  mall  be 
able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  Criticifm  made  ufe  of  by  this  Author,  (for  I  lhall 
take  care  how  I  call  him  a  Scribler  again)  which  may  turn  into  Ridicule 
any  work  that  was  ever  written,  wherein  there  is  a  variety  of  thoughts: 
This  the  Reader  will  obferve  in  the  following  words ;  He  (meaning  me) 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  is 
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is  fo  intent  upon  being  fomething  extraordinary,  that  he  fcarce  knows  what 
he  would  be ;  and  is  as  fruitful  in  his  Similes,  as  a  Brother  of  his  whom 
I  lately  took  notice  of.  In  the  compafs  of  a  few  lines  he  compares  him/elf 
to  a  Fox,  to  Daniel  Burgefs,  to  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Crofs,  to  an  Oak 
with  Ivy  about  it,  and  to  a  Great  man  with  an  Equipage,  I  think  my 
l'elf  as  much  honoured  by  being  joined,  in  this  part  of  his  paper  with  the 
Gentleman  whom  he  here  calls  my  Brother,  as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of 
it,  by  being  mentioned  with  Horace  and  Virgil. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publifli  ten  papers  without  Healing 
from  himfelf ;  but  to  mow  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack  of  writing,  and 
that  the  Author  is  got  into  a  certain  road  of  Criticifm,  I  mail  fet  down 
his  Remarks  on  the  works  of  the  Gentleman  whom  he  here  glances  up- 
on, as  they  ftand  in  his  6th  paper,  and  defire  the  Reader  to  compare  them 
with  the  foregoing  pafTage  upon  mine. 

In  thirty  lines  his  Tatrou  is  a  River,  the  Primum  Mobile,  a  Tilot,  a 
Vitlim,  the  Suit,  any  Thing,  and  Nothing.  He  beflews  increafe,  conceals 
his  fource,  makes  the  Machine  move,  teaches  to  fleer,  expiates  our  offences, 
raifes  vapours,  and  looks  larger  as  he  Jets. 

W  hat  Poem  can  be  fafe  from  this  fort  of  Criticifm  ?  I  think  I  was  ne- 
ver in  my  life  fo  much  offended  as  at  a  Wag  whom  I  once  met  with  in 
a  Coffee-houfe :  He  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  Mifcellanies,  and  was 
reading  the  following  fhort  copy  of  verfes,  which,  without  flattery  to  the 
Author,  is  (I  think)  as  beautiful  in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  Englijh 
Tongue. 

Flavia  the  leaft  and flighteji  toy 
Can  with  refifllefs  Art  employ. 
This  Fan  in  meaner  hands  would  prove 
An  Engine  of  fmall  force  in  love ; 

But  floe  with  fuch  an  Air  and  Mien, 

Not  to  be  told,  or  fafe ly  feen, 
'^DiretJs  its  wanton  motions  fo, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid V  Bow; 

Gives  coolnefs  to  the  matchlefs  cDame, 

To  evWy  other  breafl  aflame. 

When  this  Coxcomb  had  done  reading  them,  Heyday!  fays  he,  What 
Inurnment  is  this  that  Flavia  employs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  to  be 
told,  or  fafely  feen?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  Toy,  a  Cupid's  Bow,  a  Fan,  and  an 
Engine  in  ioYc.    It  has  wanton  motions,  it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames. 

Such 
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Such  Criticifms  make  a  man  of  Senfe  Tick,  and  a  Fool  mer»y. 

The  next  Paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are  talking  of,  falls  upon  fome 
body  whom  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at :  But  I  find  the  whole  invective 
turns  upon  a  man  who  (it  feems)  has  been  imprilbned  for  debt.  Who- 
ever he  was,  I  moft  heartily  pity  him ;  but  at  the  fame  time  mutt  put 
the  Examiner  in  mind,  that  notwithftanding  he  is  a  Critick,  he  ftill 
ought  to  remember  he  is  a  Chriitian.  Poverty  was  never  thought  a  pro- 
per fubjecl  for  ridicule  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  met  with  a 
Satyr  upon  a  Beggar. 

As  for  thofe  little  Retortings  of  my  own  expreflions,  of  being  dull  by 
dejign,  witty  in  O&ober,  Jhining,  excelling,  and  fo  forth ;  they  are  the 
common  Cavils  of  every  Witlin,  who  has  no  other  method  of  mowing 
his  Parts,  but  by  little  variations  and  repetitions  of  the  man's  words 
whom  he  attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not  only  in  this  particular* 
but  in  its  very  eflence,  is  like  Ovid's  Echo : 
-Qua  nee  reticere  loquenti. 


Nee  prior  ipfa  loqui  didicit. 


I  fhould  not  have  deferved  the  characTer  of  a  Cenfbry  had  I  not  ani- 
madverted upon  the  above-mentioned  Author  by  a  gentle  chaftifement  : 
But  I  know  my  Reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unlefs  I  declare,  that  no- 
thing of  this  nature  for  the  future  (unlefs  it  be  written  with  fome  Wit) 
fhall  divert  me  from  my  care  of  the  publick. 


N°  240.     Saturday,  Othber  21.     1 7 10. 


Ad  pQpulam  phaleras.—-—-—  Per£ 


From  my  own  Apartment,  October  io. 

1DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  Lucubrations  I  have  touched 
upon  that  ufeful  Science  of  Phyfick,  notwithftanding  I  have  declared 
my  felf  more  than  once  a  ProfefTor  of  it.    I  have  indeed  joined  the 
ftudy  of  Aftrology  with  it,  becaufe  I  never  knew  a  Phyfician  recommend 

Z  z  x  him- 
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himfelf  to  the  publick  who  had  not  a  Sifter  art  to  embellifh  his  know- 
ledge in  Medicine.  It  has  been  commonly  obferved  in  compliment  to 
the  Ingenious  of  our  profeffion,  .that  Apollo  was  God  of  Verfe  as  well  as 
Phyfick ;  and  in  all  ages  the  moft  celebrated  Praftitioners  of  our  country 
were  the  particular  favourites  of  the  Mufes.  Poetry  to  Phyfick  is  indeed 
like  the  gilding  to  a  Pill;  it  makes  the  art  mine,  and  covers  the  feverity 
of  the  Doftor  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  Companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  Poetry  is  good  fenfe,  if  we  may  allow  Horace 
10  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  recle  fapere  eft,  et  principiumy  et  fins. 

And  if  fo,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  man  who  writes  well 
can  prefcribe  well,  if  he  has  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  both.  Be- 
fides,  when  we  fee  a  Man  making  profeffion  of  two  different  Sciences,  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  is  no  Pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not 
judges  of,  when  we  find  him  skilful  in  that  which  we  underftand. 

Ordinary  Quacks  and  Charlatans  are  throughly  fenfible  how  necefla- 
ry  it  is  to  fupport  themfelves  by  thefe  collateral  affiftances,  and  therefore 
always  lay  their  claim  to  fome  fupernumerary  Accomplishments  which 
are  wholly  foreign  to  their  profeffion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impoffible  to  walk  the  flreets  without 
having  an  Advertifement  thruft  into  your  hand  of  a  Doftor  who  was  ar- 
rived at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  "Dragon,  and  had  difcovered 
the  Female  Fern  Seed.  No  body  ever  knew  what  this  meant ;  but  the 
green  and  red  Dragon  fo  amufed  the  people,  that  the  Doftor  lived  very 
comfortably  upon  them.  About  the  fame  time  there  was  palled  a  very 
hard  word  upon  every  corner  of  the  ftreets.  This,  to  the  bed  of  my 
remembrance,  was 

TETRACHTMAGOGON, 

Which  drew  great  fhoals  of  Spectators  about  it,  who  read  the  bill  that  it 
introduced  with  unfpcakable  curiofity;  and  when  they  were  fick,  would 
have  no  body  but  this  Learned  man  for  their  Phyfician. 

I  once  received  an  Advertifement  of  one  who  had  ftudied  thirty  years 
by  Candle-light  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen.  He  might  have  ftudied 
twice  as  long  by  Day-light,  and  never  have  been  taken  notice  of;  But 
Elucubrations  cannot  be  over-valued.  There  are  fome  who  have  gained 
themfelves  great  reputation  for  Phyfick  by  their  birth,  as  the  Seventh 
Son  of  a  Seventh  Son ;  and  others  by  not  being  born  at  all,  as  the  Vn~ 

born 
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born  <Doffor,  who,  I  hear,  is  lately  gone  the  way  of  his  Patients,  ha- 
ving died  worth  five  hundred  Pounds  per  Annum*  though  he  was  not 
born  to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  Doftor ■  Saffbld,  fucceeded  my  old  contemporary 
Doftor  Lilly  in  the  itudies  both  of  Phyfick  and  Aitrology,  to  which  he 
added  that  of  Poetry,  as  was  to  be  feen  both  upon  the  fign  where  he 
lived,  and  in  the  Bills  which  he  distributed.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Doclor 
Cafe*  who  erafed  the  Verfes  of  his  Predeceflbr  out  of  the  Sign-poll:,  and 
fubitituted  in  their  ftead  two  of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow : 

Within  this  Tlace 
Lives  1)o5lor  Cafe, 

He  is  laid  to  have  got  more  by  this-Diftich,  than  Mr.  T)ryden  did  by 
all  his  Works.  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  feveral  ima- 
ginary Perfections  and  unaccountable  Artifices  by  which  this  tribe  of  men 
enfnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain  crowds  of  admirers.  I  have 
feen  the  whole  front  of  a  Mountebank's  Stage  from  one  end  to  the  o- 
ther  faced  with  Patents,  Certificates,  Medals,  and  Great  Seals,-  by  which 
the  feveral  Princes  of  Europe  have  testified  their  particular  refpeft  and 
efteem  for  the  Doftor.  Every  Great  man  with  a  founding  title  has  been 
his  Patient.  I  believe  I  have  feen  twenty  Mountebanks  that  have  given 
Phyfick  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tuft  any  efcapes 
fio  better.  The  Eleftor  of  ■  Brandenburg  was  likewife  a  very  good  Pa- 
tient. 

This  great  condefcenfion  of  the  Doftor  draws  upon  him  much  good- 
will from  his  Audience  ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be 
troubled  with  an  aching  Tooth,  his  ambition  will  prompt  him  to  get  it 
drawn  by  a  perfon  who  has  had  fo  many  Princes,  Kings,  and  Emperors, 
under  his  hands. 

I  muft  not  leave  this  fubjeft  without  obferving,  that  as  Phyficians  are 
apt  to  deal  in  Poetry,  Apothecaries  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves 
by  Oratory,  and  are  therefore  without  corttroverfie  the  moil:  Eloquent 
perfons  in  the  whole  Britijb  Nation.  I  would  not  willingly  difcourage 
any  of  the  Arts,  efpecially  that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  ProfefTor  ;  but  I 
muft  confefs,  for  the  good  of  my  native  Country,  I  could  wifli  there 
might  be  a  fufpenfion  of  Phyfick  for  fome  years,  that  our  Kingdom, 
which  has  been  fo  much  exhauited  by  the  wars,  might  have  leave  to  re- 
cruit it  felf. 

As 
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As  for  my  felf,  the  only  Phyfick  which  has  brought  me  fafe  to  almoft 
the  age  of  man,  and  which  I  prefcribe  to  all  my  friends,  is  Abftinence. 
This  is  certainly  the  beft  Phyfick  for  prevention,  and  very  often  the 
moll  effectual  againll  the  prefent  diftemper.  In  ihort,  my  Recife  is, 
Take  nothing. 

Were  the  Body  Politick  to  be  phyficked  like  particular  perfons,  I 
mould  venture  to  prefcribe  to  it  after  the  fame  manner.  I  remember 
when  our  whole  Ifland  was  waken  with  an  Earthquake  fome  years  ago, 
there  was  an  impudent  Mountebank  who  fold  Pills  which  (as  he  told  the 
country  people)  were  very  good  againft  an  Earthquake.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  as  abfurd  to  prefcribe  a  Diet  for  the  allaying  popular  com- 
motions, and  national  ferments.  But  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  if  in 
fuch  a  cafe  a  whole  people  were  to  enter  into  a  courfe  of  Abltinence, 
and  eat  nothing  but  Water-gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage 
and  animofity  of  Parties,  and  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  di- 
ffracted Nation.  Such  a  Faft  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  pro- 
curing of  thofe  ends  for  which  a  Faft  is  ufually  proclaimed.  If  any  man 
has  a  mind  to  enter  on  fuch  a  voluntary  abftinence,  it  might  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  him  the  caution  of  Tythagoras  in  particular. 

Abjiine  a  Fabis. 

"  Abftain  from  Beans. 

That  is,  fay  the  Interpreters,  meddle  not  with  Elections,  Beans  having 
been  made  ufe  of  by  the  Voters  among  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of 
Magistrates. 


Saturday^ 
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Infert  fe  feptis  nebula,  mirabtle  diBu 

Per  medios,  mifcetque  viris,  neque  cern'itur  ullu  Virg- 


From  my  own  Apartment ,  October  xy. 

I  Have  fomewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges's  Ring,  and  intimated  to  my- 
Reader,  that  it  was  at  prefent  in  my  pofleflion,  though  I  have  not 
fince  made  any  ufe  of  it.  The  Tradition  concerning  this  Ring  is  ve- 
ry romantick,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Tlato  and  Tul/y,  who  each  of 
them  make  an  admirable  ufe  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  Morality.  This 
Gyges  was  the  Matter  Shepherd  to  King  Candaules.  As  he  was  wande- 
ring over  the  Plains  ofLydia,  he  faw  a  great  Chafm  in  the  earth,  and  had 
the  curiofity  to  enter  it.  After  having  defcended  pretty  far  into  it,  he 
found  the  Statue  of  an  Horfe  in  brafs,  with  doors  in  the  fides  of  it.  Up- 
on opening  of  them,  he  found  the  body  of  a  dead  man  bigger  than  or- 
dinary, with  a  Ring  upon  his  finger,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  it  upon  his 
own.  The  Virtues  of  it  were  much  greater  than  he  at  firft  imagined ;  for  upon 
his  going  into  the  aflembly  of  Shepherds,  he  oblerved,  that  he  was  invi- 
sible when  he  turned  the  Itone  of  the  Ring  within  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  vifible  when  he  turned  it  towards  his  company.  Had  Tlato  and  Ci- 
cero been  as  well  verfed  in  the  occult  Sciences  as  I  am,  they  would  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  myftick  learning  in  this  Tradition;  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  an  Adept  to  be  underftood  by  one  who  is  not  an  Adept. 

As  for  my  felf,  I  have  with  much  ftudy  and  application  arrived  at  this 
great  fecret  of  making  my  felf  invifible,  and  by  that  means  conveying  my 
felf  where  I  pleafe ;  or  to  fpeak  in  Rofycrucian  Lore,  I  have  entered 
into  the  Clefts  of  the  earth,  difcovered  the  brazen  Horfe,  and  robbed  the 
dead  Giant  of  his  Ring.  The  Tradition  fays  further  of  Gyges,  that  by 
the  means  of  this  Ring  he  gained  admiffion  into  the  moil  retired  parts 
of  the  Court,  and  made  fuch  ufe  of  thofe  opportunities,  that  he  at  length 

became 
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became  King  of  Lydia.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  always  rather  en- 
deavoured to  improve  my  mind  than  my  fortune,  have  turned  this  Ring 
to  no  other  advantage  than  to  get  a  thorough  infight  into  the  ways  of 
men,  and  to  make  i'uch  obfervations  upon  the  errors  of  others  as  may  be 
ufeful  to  the  Publick,  whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  my  felf. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  deep,  I  got  up  and  put  on  my 
magical  Ring  and  with  a  thought  tranfported  my  felf  into  a  chamber 
where  I  faw  a  light.  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  Beauty,  though 
ihe  is  of  that  fpecies  of  women  which  we  call  a  Slattern.  Her  Head- 
drefs  and  one  of  her  Shoes  lay  upon  a  chair,  her  Petticoat  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  her  Girdle,  that  had  a  copy  of  verfes  made  upon  it 
but  the  day  before,  with  her  thread  Stockings,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
I  was  fo  foolifhly  officious,  that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her 
clothes  together  to  lay  them  upon  the  chair  that  Hood  by  her  bed-fide, 
when,  to  my  great  furprife,  after  a  little  muttering,  fhe  cried  out,  What 
do  you  do  ?  Let  my  ^Petticoat  alone.  I  was  ftartled  at  firft,  but  foon  found 
that  me  was  in  a  dream;  being  one  of  thofe  who  (to  ufe  Shake/pears 
expreilion)  are  fo  loofe  of  thought.,  that  they  utter  in  their  ileep  every 
thing  that  pafles  in  their  imagination.  I  left  the  apartment  of  this  Female 
Rake,  and  went  into  her  neighbours,  where  there  lay  a  Male-coquet. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  Salts  hanging  over  his  head,  and  upon  the  table,  by 
his  bed-fide,  Sucklings  Poems,  with  a  little  heap  of  black  Patches  on  it. 
His  Snuff-box  was  within  reach  on  a  chair:  But  while  I  was  admiring 
the  difpolition  which  he  made  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his  Drefs,  his  {lum- 
ber feemed  interrupted  by  a  pang,  that  was  accompanied  by  a  fudden 
Oath,  as  he  turned  himfelf  over  haftily  in  his  bed.  I  did  not  care  for 
feeing  him  in  his  nocturnal  pains,  and  left  the  room. 

I  was  no  fooner  got  into  another  bed-  chamber,  but  I  heard  very  harm 
words  uttered  in  a  fmooth  uniform  tone.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  fo  great 
a  volubility  in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to  be  fpoken  by  one 
afleep;  but  upon  looking  nearer,  I  faw  the  Head-drefs  of  the  perfon  who 
fpoke,  which  mewed  her  to  be  a  Female  with  a  man  lying  by  her  fide 
broad  awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not  but  admire  his.  exem- 
plary patience,  and  difcovered  by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then 
lying  under  the  difcipline  of  a  Curtain-lecture. 

I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with  this  kind  of  nocturnal 
Eloquence,  but  obferved,  that  molt  of  thofe  whom  I  found  awake,  were 
kept  lb  either  by.Envy  or  by  Love.  Some  of  thefewere  fighing,and  others 
curling,  in  Soliloquy;  fome  hugged  their  pillows,  and  others  gnalhed 
their  teeth.  The 
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The  Covetous  I  likewife  found  to  be  a  very  wakeful  people.  I  happe- 
ned to  come  into  a  room  where  one  of  them  lay  fick.  His  Phyfician 
and  his  Wife  were  in  clofe  whifper  near  his  bed-fide.  I  overheard  the 
Doftor  fay  to  the  Gentlewoman,  He  cannot  poffibly  live  till  five  in  the 
morning.  She  received  it  like  the  Miitrefs  of  a  family  prepared  for  all 
events.  At  the  fame  inftant  came  in  a  Servant  maid,  who  faid,  Madam, 
The  Undertaker  is  below  according  to  your  order.  The  words  were  fcarce 
out  of  her  mouth,  when  the  fick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  Pray, 
Doctor,  how  went  Bank-flock  to  day  at  'Change?  This  melancholy  objeft 
made  me  too  ferious  for  diverting  my  felf  further  this  way ;  but  as  I  was 
going  home,  I  faw  a  light  in  a  Garret,  and  entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice 
crying,  And,  Handy  Standi  Band.,  Faun'd,  7 amid.  I  concluded  him  by 
this  and  the  Furniture  of  his  room  to  be  a  Lunatick;  but  upon  liftening 
a  little  longer,  perceived  it  was  a  Poet,  writing  an  Heroick  upon  the  en- 
fuing  Peace. 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  Spirits,  Witches,  and  Con- 
jurers are  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  apartments;  and  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  it,  I  was  haflening  home,  when  I  faw  a  man  had  got  half  way 
into  a  neighbour's  houfe.  I  immediately  called  to  him,  and  turning  my 
Ring,  appeared  in  my  proper  perfon.  There  is  fomething  Magifterial  in 
the  Afpecl  of  the  Bickerjiaffes,  which  made  him  run  away  in  confufion. 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I  was  thinking,  that,  old 
as  I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
marry  the  finefl  Lady  in  this  kingdom,  if  I  would  wed  her  with  this 
Ring.  For  what  a  figure  would  fhe  that  fhould  have  it  make  at  a  vifit, 
with  fo  perfeft  a  knowledge  as  this  would  give  her  of  all  the  fcandal  in 
the  town?  But  inflead  of  endeavouring  to  difpofe  of  my  felf  and  it  in 
Matrimony,  I  refolved  to  lend  it  to  my  loving  friend  the  Author  of  the 
Atalantis,  to  furniih  a  new  Secret  Hijiorjy  of  Secret  Memoirs. 


Vol.  II.  Aaa  Saturday, 
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N°249.     Saturday \  November  n.     17 10. 


Per  var'tos  cafus,  per  tot  difcr'tmma  rerttm, 

Tendimus.  — - —  V^g* 


From  my  own  Apartment ',  November  10. 

I  Was  laft  night  vifited  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  an  inexhauftible 
fund  of  difcourfe,  and  never  fails  to  entertain  his  company  with  a  va- 
riety of  thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether  new  and  uncommon. 
Whether  it  were  in  complaifance  to  my  way  of  living,  or  his  real  opi- 
nion, he  advanced  the  following  Paradox,  That  it  required  much  greater 
talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a  Retired  life,  than  a  life  of  Bufinefs.  Upon 
this  occafion  he  rallied  very  agreeably  the  Bufie  men  of  the  age,  who 
only  valued  themfelves  for  being  in  motion,  and  palling  through  a  feries 
of  trifling  and  infignificant  A&ions.  In  the  heat  of  his  difcourfe,  feeing  a 
piece  of  money  lying  on  my  table,  I  defie  (fays  he)  any  of  thefe  adive 
perfons  to  produce  half  the  Adventures  that  this  Twelvepeny-piece  has 
been  engaged  in,  were  it  poffible  for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  his 
Life. 

My  friend's  talk  made  fo  odd  an  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  that  foon 
after  I  was  a- bed  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  molt  unaccountable  Refveriey  that 
had  neither  Moral  nor  Defign  in  it,  and  cannot  be  fo  properly  called  a 
Dream  as  a  Delirium. 

Methoughts  the  Shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  it  felf  upon  its 
edge,  and  turning  the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth,  and  in  a  fort 
filver  found  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  Life  and  Adventures: 

I  was  born,  fays  he,  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  a  little  village  of 
*Pe rn,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  in  an  Ingot,  under  the  Convoy  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  I  was,  foon  after  my  arrival,  taken  out  of  my  Indi- 
an habit,  refined,  naturalized,  and  put  into  the  Britijh  Mode,  with  the 
face  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  fide,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Country  on 

the 
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the  other.    Being  thus  equipped,  I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination 
to  ramble,  and  vifit  all  the  parts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  was 
brought.     The  people  very  much  favoured  my  natural  difpofition,  and 
fhifted  me  fo  fall  from  hand  to  hand,  that  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I 
had  travelled  into  almoft  every  corner  of  the  nation.     But  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  fixth  year,  to  my  unfpeakable  grief,  I  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  miferable  old  fellow,  who  clapped  me  into  an  Iron  Cheft,    where   I 
found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay  under  the  fame 
confinement.    The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to  be  taken  out  and  counted 
over  in  the  frefli  air  every  morning  and  evening.     After  an  imprifonment 
of  feveral  years,  we  heard  fome  body  knocking  at  our  Cheft,  and  break- 
ing it  open  with  an  Hammer.    This  we  found  was  the  old  man's  heir, 
who,  as  his  Father  lay  a  dying,  was  fo  good  as  to  come  to  our  releafe  •' 
He  feparated  us  that  very  day.     W  hat  was  the  fate  of  my  companions  I 
know  not :  As  for  my  felf,  I  was  fent  to  the  Apothecary's  mop  for  a  pint 
of  Sack.    The  Apothecary  gave  me  to  an  Herb- woman,  the  Herb-woman 
to  a  Butcher,  the  Butcher  to  a  Brewer,  and  the  Brewer  to  his  Wife, 
who  made  a  prefent  of  me  to  a  Nonconformift  Preacher.     After  this 
manner  I  made  my  way  merrily  through  the  world ;   for,  as  I  told  you 
before,  we  Shillings  love  nothing  fo  much  as  travelling.     I  fometimes 
fetched  in  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  fometimes  a  Play-book,  and  often  had 
the  fatisfaftion  to  treat  a  Templer  at  a  twelve-peny  Ordinary,  or  carry 
him  with  three  friends  to  JVeftminJler-Hall. 

In  the  midfl  of  this  pleafant  progrefs  which  I  made  from  place  to  place, 
I  was  arrefted  by  a  fuperftitious  old  woman,  who  ihut  me  up  in  a  greazy 
purfe,  in  purfuance  of  a  foolifli  faying,  That  while  fhe  kept  a  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Shilling  about  her,  fhe  iliould  never  be  without  Money.  I 
continued  here  a  clofe  Prifoner  for  many  months,  till  at  lafl  I  was  ex- 
changed for  eight  and  forty  Farthings. 

I  thus  rambled  from  Pocket  to  Pocket  till  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  when,  to  my  fhame  be  it  fpoken,  I  was  employed  in  raifing  Soldi- 
ers againft  the  King :  For  being  of  a  very  tempting  breadth,  a  Serjeant 
made  ufe  of  me  to  inveigle  Country  Fellows,  and  lift  them  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Parliament. 

As  foon  as  he  had  made  one  man  fure,  his  way  was  to  oblige  him  to 
take  a  Shilling  of  a  more  homely  figure,  and  then  praclife  the  fame  trick 
upon  another.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great  mifchief  to  the  Crown,  till 
my  Officer  chancing  one  morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary, 
facrificed  me  to  his  pleafures,   and  made  ufe  of  me  to  feduce  a  Milk- 

A  a  a  z  maid* 
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maid.  This  wench  bent  me,  and  gave  me  to  her  Sweetheart,  applying 
more  properly  than  flie  intended  the  ulual  form  of,  To  my  Love  and  from 
my  Love.  '  This  ungenerous  Gallant  marrying  her  within  few  days  after, 
pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  Brandy,  and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  I  was 
beaten  flat  with  an  hammer,  and  again  fet  a  running. 

After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  I  was 
fent  to  a  young  Spendthrift,  in  company  with  the  Will  of  his  deceafed 
Father.  The  young  Fellow,  who  I  found  was  very  extravagant,  gave 
great  demonftrations  of  joy  at  the  receiving  of  the  Will:  but  opening  it, 
he  found  himfelf  difinherited  and  cut  off  from  the  pofleffion  of  a  fair 
Eftate,  by  virtue  of  my  being  made  a  prefent  to  him.  This  put  him  in- 
to fuch  a  pailion,  that  after  having  taken  me  in  his  hand,  and  curfed  me, 
he  fquirred  me  away  from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced 
to  light  in  an  unfrequented  place  under  a  dead  wall,  where  I  lay  undif- 
covered  and  ufelefs,  during  the  Ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

About  a  year  after  the  King's  return,  a  poor  Cavalier  that  was  walking 

there  about  dinner-time  fortunately  caft  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to  the 

great  joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  Cook's  fhop,  where  he  dined  upon 

me,  and  drank  the  King's  health.     When  I  came  again  into  the  world,  I 

found  that  I  had  been  happier  in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  having 

probably  by  that  means  efcaped  wearing  a  monftrous  pair  of  Breeches. 

Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was  rather  looked  upon  as 

.  a  Medal  than  an  ordinary  Coin  ;  for  which  reafon  a  Gameiter  laid  hold 

of  me,  and  converted  me  to  a  Counter,  having  got  together  fome  dozens 

of  us  for  that  ufe.     We  led  a  melancholy  life  in  his  poUeilion,  being  bu- 

fie  at  thofe  hours  wherein  current  coin  is  at  reft,  and  partaking  the  fate 

of  our  Mafter,  being  in  a  few  moments  valued  at  a  Crown,  a  Pound,  or 

a  Sixpence,  according  to  the  fituation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  Cards 

placed  us.    1  had  at  length  the  good  luck  to  fee  my  Mafter  break,  by 

which  means  I  was  again  fent  abroad  under  my  primitive  denomination 

of  a  Shilling. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  many  other  accidents  of  lefs  moment,  and  haften  to 
that  fatal  Cataftrophe  when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Artift  who  con- 
veyed me  under  ground,  and  with  aft  unmerciful  pair  of  Sheers  cut  off 
my  Titles,  clipped  my  Brims,  retrenched  my  Shape,  rubbed  me  to  my 
inmoft  Ring,  and,  in  fhort,  fo  fpoiled  and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not 
leave  me  worth  a  Groat.  You  may  think  what  a  confufion  I  was  in  to 
fee  my  felf  thus  curtailed  and  disfigured.  1  mould  have  been  afliamed 
to  have  mown  my  head,  had  not  all  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced 

to 
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to  the  fame  fhameful  figure,  excepting  fome  few  that  were  punched 
through  the  belly.  In  the  midft  of  this  general  calamity,  when  every 
body  thought  our  misfortune  irretrievable,  and  our  cafe  defperate,  we 
were  thrown  into  the  Furnace  together,  and  (as  it  often  happens  with 
cities  riling  out  of  a  fire)  appeared  with  greater  beauty  and  luitre  than 
we  could  ever  boaft  of  before.  What  has  happened  to  me  fmce  this 
change  of  Sex  which  you  now  fee,  I  mall  take  fome  other  opportunity 
to  relate.  In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  only  repeat  two  Adventures,  as  be- 
ing very  extraordinary,  and  neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me 
above  once  in  my  Life.  The  firlt  was,  my  being  in  a  Poet's  Pocket, 
who  was  fo  taken  with  the  brightnefs  and  novelty  of  my  appearance, 
that  it  gave  occafion  to  the  fineit  Burlefque  Poem  in  the  Britijh  Lan- 
guage, entituled  from  me,  The  fplendid  Shilling.  The  fecond  Adven- 
ture, which  I  mull  not  omit,  happened  to  me  in  the  year  1703,  when  I 
was  given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind  man ;  but  indeed  this  was  by  a 
miftake,  the  perfon  who  gave  me  having  heedlefly  thrown  me  into  the 
Hat  among  a  peny  worth  of  Farthings. 


N°25o.     Tuefday^  November  14.     1710. 


Sets  etenim  jufium  gemma  fufpendere  lance 

Ancip'itis  librae. Per£ 


From  my  own  Apartment ,  November  13. 

I  Laft  Winter  erefted  a.  Court  of  Juflice  for  the  correcting  of  feveral 
Enormities  in  Drefs  and  Behaviour,  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any 
other  Courts  of  this  Realm.  The  Vintner's  safe,  which  I  there  tryed, 
is  flill  frefli  in  every  Man's  memory.  That  of  the  Petticoat  gave  alfo 
a  general  fatisfaftion,  not  to  mention  the  more  important  points  of  the 
Cane  and  Perfpeftive ;  in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  Judgments  and  De- 
crees according  to  the  ftriclefl  Rules  of  Equity  and  Juftice,  I  can  fafely 
fay,  I  afted  according  to  the  belt  of  my  Underftanding.    But  as  for  the 

Proceed- 
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Proceedings  of  that  Court,  I  lhall  refer  my  Reader  to  an  account  of  them, 
written  by  my  Secretary,  which  is  now  in  the  Prefs,  and  will  fhortly  be 
publiihed  under  the  title  of,  Lillie\  Reports. 

As  I  laft  year  prefided  over  a  Court  of  Jullice,  it  is  my  Intention  this 
year  to  fet  my  felf  at  the  head  of  a  Court  of  Honour.  There  is  no 
Court  of  this  nature  any  where  at  prefent,  except  in  France,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  belt  of  my  Intelligence,  it  coniifts  of  fuch  only  as  are 
Marfhals  of  that  Kingdom.  I  am  likewife  informed,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  that  honourable  Board  at  prefent  who  has  not  been  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough:  But  whether  this  be  only 
an  accidental  or  a  neceffary  Qualification,  I  muft  confefs  I  am  not  able 
to  determine. 

As  for  the  Court  of  Honour  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking,  I  intend  to 
fit  my  felf  in  it  as  Prefident,  with  feveral  Men  of  Honour  on  my  right 
hand,  and  Women  of  Virtue  on  my  left,  as  my  Alfiflants.  The  firlt 
place  of  the  Bench  I  have  given  to  an  old  Tangereen  Captain  with  a 
wooden  leg.  The  fecond  is  a  Gentleman  of  a  long  twilled  Periwig 
without  a  Curl  in  it,  a  Muff  with  very  little  Hair  upon  it,  and  a  thread- 
bare Coat  with  new  Buttons,  being  a  perfon  of  great  worth,  and  fecond 
brother  to  a  Man  of  Quality.  The  third  is  a  Gentleman-Umer,  ex- 
tremely well  read  in  Romances,  and  Grandfon  to  one  of  the  greateft 
Wits  in  Germany,  who  was  fome  time  Mafter  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the 
Duke  of  JVolfembuttel. 

As  for  thole  who  fit  further  on  my  right  hand,  as  it  is  ufual  in  pub- 
lick  Courts,  they  are  fuch  as  will  fill  up  the  number  of  faces  upon  the 
Bench,  and  ferve  rather  for  ornament  than  ufe. 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are,  an  old  Maiden  Lady,  that  preferves 
fome  of  the  bell:  Blood  of  England  in  her  veins. 

A  Weljh  woman  of  a  little  ftature,  but  high  fpirit. 

An  old  Prude  that  has  cenfured  every  Marriage  for  thefe  thirty  years, 
and  is  lately  wedded  to  a  young  Rake. 

Having  thus  furnilhed  my  Bench,  I  fliall  eftablifli  Correfpondencies 
with  the  Horfe-guards,  and  the  Veterans  of  Chelfea-College  ;  the  for- 
mer to  furnifli  me  with  twelve  Men  of  Honour  as  often  as  I  mall  have 
oceafion  for  a  Grand  Jury,  and  the  latter  with  as  many  good  Men  and 
true  for  a  Petty  Jury. 

As  for  the  Women  of  Virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  find 
them  about  mid-night  at  Crimp  and  Ballet. 

Having 
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Having  given  this  publick  notice  of  my  Court,  I  muft  further  add,  that 
I  intend  to  open  it  on  this  day  fevennight,  being  Monday  the  twentieth 
inflant ;  and  do  hereby  invite  all  fuch  as  have  fuftered  injuries  and  af- 
fronts, that  are  not  to  be  redrefTed  by  the  common  laws  of  this  land, 
whether  they  be  fhort  Bows,  cold  Salutations,  fupercilious  Looks,  unre- 
turned  Smiles,  diftant  Behaviour,  or  forced  Familiarity ;  as  alfo  all  fuch 
as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ambiguous  Expreilion,  accidental  Jultle,  or 
unkind  Repartee  ;  likewife  all  fuch  as  have  been  defrauded  of  their  right 
to  the  Wall,  tricked  out  of  the  Upper  end  of  the  table,  or  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  place  themfelves  in  their  own  wrong  on  the  back-feat  of  the 
Coach:  Thefe,  and  all  of  thefe,  I  do,  as  is  above-faid,  invite  to  bring  in 
their  feveral  cafes  and  complaints,  in  which  they  mall  be  relieved  with  all 
imaginable  expedition. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  the  Office  I  have  now  taken  upon  me  will  en- 
gage me  in  the  difquifition  of  many  weighty  points  that  daily  perplex 
the  Youth  of  the  Britijh  Nation,  and  therefore  I  have  already  difcuffed 
feveral  of  them  for  my  future  ufe ;  as,  How  far  a  man  may  brandifli  his 
Cane  in  the  telling  a  ftory,  without  infulting  his  hearer?  What  degree  of 
contradiction  amounts  to  the  Lye?  How  a  man  mould  refent  another's 
Staring  and  cocking  a  Hat  in  his  face?  If  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for 
treading  upon  ones  toes?  Whether  a  man  may  put  up  a  box  on  the  ear 
received  from  a  itranger  in  the  dark?  Or,  Whether  a  Man  of  honour 
may  take  a  Blow  of  his  Wife?  with  feveral  other  fubtilties  of  the  like 
nature. 

For  my  direction  in  the  Duties  of  my  Office,  I  have  furnifhed  my  felf 
with  a  certain  Aftrological  pair  of  Scales  which  I  have  contrived  for  this 
purpofe.  In  one  of  them  I  lay  the  Injuries,  in  the  other  the  Reparations 
Thefirft  are  reprefented  by  little  Weights  made  of  a  metal  refembling 
Iron,  and  the  other  in  Gold.  Thefe  are  not  only  lighter  than  the  weights 
made  ufe  of  in  Averdupois,  but  alfo  than  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  Troy- 
weight.  The  heavieft  of  thofe  that  reprefent  the  injuries,  amount  to  but 
a  Scruple;  and  decreafe  by  fo  many  fub-divifions,  that  there  are  feveral 
imperceptible  weights  which  cannot  be  feen  without  the  help  of  a  very 
fine  Microfcope.  I  might  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  thefe  Scales  were 
made  under  the  influence  of  the  Sun  when  he  was  in  Libra,  and  defcribe 
many  Signatures  on  the  Weights  both  of  Injury  and  Reparation:  But  as 
this  would  look  rather  to  proceed  from  an  oftentation  of  my  own  Art 
than  any  care  for  the  Publick,  I  ihall  pafs  it  over  in  filence, 

Tuefday, 
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Pietate  gravem  ac  mer'tth  ft  forte  virum  quern 
Confpexereyfiknt,  arreB'ifque  aur'ibits  aft  ant.  Virg. 


T 


From  my  own  Apartment  ■,  November  ^o. 

Extract  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  1710. 

'Dia  Luna  vicejimo  Novembris,  hora  nona  Autemeridiana. 

HE  Court  being  fat,  an  Oath  prepared  by  the  Cenfor  was  admi- 
niflred  to  the  afRitants  on  his  Right  hand,  who  were  all  fworn 
upon  their  Honour.  The  women  on  his  Left  hand  took  the  fame 
Oath  upon  their  Reputation.  Twelve  Gentlemen  of  the  Horfe-guards 
were  impannelled,  having  unanimoufly  chofen  Mr.  Alexander  Truncheon, 
who  is  their  Right-hand  man  in  the  Troop,  for  their  Foreman  in  the 
Jury.  Mr.  Truncheon  immediately  drew  his  fvvord,  and  holding  it  with 
the  point  towards  his  own  body,  prefented  it  to  the  Cenfor.  Mr.  Bick- 
erftaffe  received  it,  and  after  having  furveyed  the  breadth  of  the  blade, 
•and  iharpnefs  of  the  point,  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  returned 
it  to  the  Foreman  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  The  reft  of  the  Jury,  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  fword  to  their  Foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together 
as  one  man,  and  foluted  the  bench  with  fuch  an  Air,  as  fignified  the  moft 
refigned  fubmilfion  to  thofe  who  commanded  them,  and  the  greateft 
magnanimity  to  execute  what  they  mould  command. 

Mr.  Bickerjiafe,  after  having  received  the  compliments  on  his  Right- 
hand,  call:  his  eye  upon  the  Left,  where  the  whole  Female-Jury  paid  their 
refpefts  by  a  low  Curtfie,  and  by  laying  their  hands  upon  their  mouths. 
Their  Forewoman  was  a  profelTed  Tlatonift,  that  had  fpent  much  of  her 
time  in  exhorting  the  Sex  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  their  perfons,  and  to 
make  the  men  know  themfelves. 


There 
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There  followed  a  profound  filence,  when  at  length,  after  fome  recol- 
lection, the  Cenfor,  who  continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his  Hat 
with  great  dignity ;  and  after  having  compofed  the  Brims  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  the  gravity  of  his  Charadcr,  he  gave  the  following  Charge, 
which  was  received  with  filence  and  attention,  that  being  the  only  ap- 
plaufe  which  he  admits  of,  or  is  ever  given  in  his  prefence. 

"  The  Nature  of  my  office,  and  the  Solemnity  of  this  occafion,  requi- 
"  ring  that  I  mould  open  my  firft.  Seffion  with  a  Speech,  1  fliall  call  what 
"  I  have  to  fay  under  two  principal  heads : 

"  Under  the  firft,  I  mall  endeavour  to  mow  the  Neceffity  and  Ufefulnefs 
"  of  this  new  ereded  Court ;  and  under  the  fecond,  I  mall  give  a  word 
"  of  Advice  and  Inftruction  to  every  conftituent  part  of  it. 

<c  As  for  the  firir,  it  is  well  obferved  by  Thadrus  an  Heathen  Poet, 

Nift  utile  eft  quodfacimus,  fruftra  eft  gloria, 

<l  Which  is  the  fame,  Ladies,  as  if  I  fhould  fay,  It  would  be  of  no  repu- 
"  tation  for  me  to  be  Trefident  of  a  Court  'which  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
"  Tublick.  Now  the  Advantages  that  may  arife  to  the  Weal  Publick 
"  from  this  Inftitution  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  confider  what  it 
"  fuffers  for  the  want  of  it.  Are  not  our  llreets  daily  filled  with  wild 
"  pieces  of  Juftice  and  random  Penalties  ?  Are  not  Crimes  undetermined, 
"  and  Reparations  difproportioned  ?  How  often  have  we  feen  the  Lye 
"  punifhed  by  death,  and  the  Lyerhimfelf  deciding  his  own  caufe;  nay,  not 
"only  acting  the  Judge,  but  the  Executioner?  Have  we  not  known  a 
"  Box- on  the  ear  more  feverely  accounted  for  than  Manflaughter?  Inthefe 
"  extrajudicial  proceedings  of  mankind,  an  unmannerly  Jeft  is  frequent- 
"  ly  as  capital  as  a  premeditated  Murder. 

"  But  the  mod  pernicious  circumitance  in  this  cafe  is,  that  the  man 
"  who  fuffers  the  injury  muft  put  himfelf  upon  the  fame  foot  of  danger 
"  with  him  that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  juft  revenge;  fo  that  the 
"  puniihment  is  altogether  accidental,  and  may  fall  as  well  upon  the  inno-  • 
"  cent -as  the  guilty.  I  mall  only  mention  a  cafe  which  happens  frequent- 
"  ly  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  I  the  rather 
"  mention,  becaufe  both  Sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore 
"  you  Gentlemen  and  you  Ladies  of  the  Jury  will  the  rather  take  no- 
"  tice  of;  I  mean  that  great  and  known  cafe  of  Cuckoldom.  Suppofing 
"  the  perfon  who  has  fufFeredlnfults  in  his  dearer  and  better  half;  fuppo- 
"  fing,  I  fay,  this  perfon  mould  refent  the  injuries  done  to  his  tender 

Vol.11.  Bbb  "Wife; 
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"  Wife;  What  is  the  reparation  he  may  expeft?  Why,  to  be  u fed  vvorfe 
"  than  his  poor  Lady,  run  through  the  body,  and  left  breathlcfs  upon  the 
"  bed  of  Honour.  What  then,  will  you  on  my  Right  hand  IV. y,  mull 
"  the  man  do  that  is  affronted?  Muft  our  fides  be  elbowed,  our  fhins 
"  broken?  Mult  the  Wall,  or  perhaps  our  Miftrefs,  be  taken  from  us3 
"  May  a  man  knit  his  forehead  into  a  frown,  tofs  up  his  arm,  or  pirn  at 
"  what  we  fay;  and  mult  the  Villain  live  after  it?  Is  there  norcdrefsfor 
«  injured  Honour >  Yes,  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  defign  of  the  Judicature 
"  we  have  here  eitablifhed. 

"  A  Court  of  Confcience,  we  very  well  know,  was  firft  instituted  for 
"  the  determining  of  feveral  points  of  Property  that  were  too  little  and 
"  trivial  for  the  Cognizance  of  higher  Courts  of  Justice.  In  the  fame 
"  manner,  our  Court  of  Honour  is  appointed  for  the  examination  of  fe- 
"  veral  Niceties  and  Punctilio's  that  do  not  pafs  for  wrongs  in  the  eye 
"  of  our  common  laws.  But  notwithstanding  no  Legiflators  of  any  na- 
"  tion  have  taken  into  consideration  thefe  little  circumstances,  they  are 
"  fuch  as  often  lead  to  crimes  big  enough  for  their  inspection,  though 
"  they  come  before  them  too  late  for  their  redrefs. 

"  Befides,  I  appeal  to  you,  Ladies,  {Here  Mr.  Bickerftaffe  turned  to 
"  his  left  hand']  if  thefe  are  not  the  little  flings  and  thorns  in  life  that 
"  make  it  more  uneafy  than  its  mod  fubftantial  evils  ?  Confefs  ingenuouf- 
"-  ly,  Did  you  never  lofe  a  Morning's  Devotions,  becaufe  you  could  not 
"  offer  them  up  from  the  higheit  place  of  the  Pew  ?  Have  you  not  been 
•*<  in  pain,  even  at  a  Ball,  becaufe  another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance 
"  before  you  ?  Do  you  love  any  of  your  friends  fo  much  as  thofe  that 
"  are  below  you?  Or  have  you  any  Favourites  that  walk  on  your  Right 
"  hand  ?  You  have  anfwered  me  in  your  looks,  I  ask  no  more. 

"■  I  come  now  to  the  fecond  part  of  my  difcourfe,  which  obliges  me 
"  to  addrefs  my  felf  in  particular  to  the.  refpe&ive  Members  of  theCourt, 
*'  in  which  I  mall  be  very  brief. 

"  As  for  you,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  my  Affiflants  and  Grand  Juries, 
«  I  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my  Right  hand,  becaufe  I  know  you  ve- 
"  ry  jealous  of  your  Honour;  and  you  on  my  Left,  becaufe  I  know  you 
"  very  much  concerned  for  the  Reputation  of  others ;  for  which  reafon  I 
"  expeft  great  exadnefs  and  impartiality  in  your  Verdicls  and  Judg- 
"  mcnts. 

"  I  mull  in  the  next  place  addrefs  my  felf  to  you,  Gentlemen  of 
"  the  Council:  Yrou  all  know,  that  I  have  not  chofen  you  for  your 
"  Knowledge  in  the  litigious  parts  of  the  Law,  but  becaufe  you  have  all 
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"  of  you  formerly' fought  Duels,  of  which  I  have  reafon  to  think  you 
"  have  repented,  as  being  now  fettled  in  the  peaceable  ftate  of  Bench- 
"  ers.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only  that  in  your  Pleadings  you  are  fhort 
"  and  exprellive:  To  which  end  you  are  to  banifh  out  of  your  Difcourfes 
"  all  fynonymous  Terms,  and  unneceffary  Multiplications  of  Verbs  and 
u  Nouns.  I  do  moreover  forbid  you  the  ufe  of  the  words  alfo  and  like- 
u  wife;  and  muft  further  declare,  That  if  I  catch  any  one  among  you, 
"  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  ufmg  the  particle  or,  I  fhall  incelfantly 
u  order  him  to  be  ftripped  of  his  Gown,  and  thrown  over  the  Bar. 

This  is  a  true  Copy, 

Charles  Lillie. 

N.  B.  The  fequel  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  day  will  be  publifhed 
on  Tuejday  next. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajfijled  in  this  paper. 


N°  254.     Thurfday,   November  25. 

17 10. 

Splendide  mendax. 

Hor. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  November  iz. 

THE  R  E  are  no  Books  which  I  more  delight  in  than  in  Travelsf 
efpecially  thofe  that  defcribe  remote  Countries,  and  give  the 
writer  an  opportunity  of  mowing  his  parts  without  incurring  any 
danger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the  Authors  of 
this  kind,  our  renowned  Country-man  Sir  John  Mandeville  has  diltin- 
guimed  himfelf  by  the  Copioufnefs  of  his  Invention,  and  Greatnefs  of  his 
Genius.  The  fecond  to  Sir  John  I  take  to  have  been  Ferdinand  Men- 
dez  Tinto.,  a  perfon  of  infinite  adventure,  and  unbounded  imagination. 
One  reads  the  Voyages  of  thefe  two  Great  Wits  with  as  much  aitonifh- 
ment  as  the  Travels  of  V/jffes  in  Homer,  or  of  the  Red-Crofs  Knight  in 
Spenfer.    All  is  Enchanted  Ground,  and  Fairy  Land. 
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I  have  got  into  my  hands  by  great  chance  feveral  Manufcripts  of  thefe 
two  eminent  Authors,  which  are  filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any 
of  thofe  they  have  communicated  to  the  publick ;  and  indeed,  were  they 
not  fo  well  attefted,  would  appear  altogether  improbable.  I  am  apt  to 
think,  the  ingenious  Authors  did  not  publifh  them  with  the  reit  of  their 
works,  left  they  mould  pafs  for  fictions,  and  fables :  A  caution  not  unne- 
cessary, when  the  reputation  of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  eftablifhed  in 
the  world.  But  as  this  reafon  has  now  no  further  weight,  I  fhall  make 
the  publick  a  prefent  of  thefe  curious  pieces  at  fuch  times  as  I  fhall  find 
my  felf  unprovided  with  other  fubjefts. 

The  prefent  Paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extract  of  Sir  Johns  Jour- 
nal, in  which  that  learned  and  worthy  Knight  gives  an  account  of  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  feveral  fhort  Speeches  which  he  made  in  the 
Territories  of  Nova  Zembla.  I  need  not  inform  my  Reader,  that  the 
Author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this  ftrange  Quality  in  that  cold  Climate, 
when,  fpeaking  of  abftrafted  Notions  cloathed  in  a  vifible  Shape,  he 
adds  that  apt  Simile, 

Like  words  congeaVd  in  Northern  Air. 

Not  to  keep  my  Reader  any  longer  in  fufpence,  the  relation  put  into 
modern  Language  is  as  follows : 

We  were  feparated  by  a  itorm  in  the  Latitude  of  73,  infomuch  that 
only  the  fliip  which  I  was  in,  with  a  "Dutch  and  a  French  vefTel,  got 
fafe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed,  in  order  to  refit  our 
veffels,  and  ftore  our  felves  with  provifions.  The  Crew  of  each  veirel 
made  themf elves  a  Cabin  of  Turf  and  Wood,  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other,  to  fence  themfelves  againft  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
which  was  fevere  beyond  imagination.  W  e  foon  obferved,  that  in  talk- 
ing to  one  another  we  loft  feveral  of  our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one 
another  at  above  two  yards  diftance,  and  that  too  when  we  fate  very 
near  the  fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I  found  that  our  words  froze  in 
the  air  before  they  could  reach  the  ears  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
were  fpoken.  I  was  foon  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  when,  upon  the 
increafe  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather  deaf; 
.for  every  man  was  fenfible,  as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  fpoke  as  well 
as  ever;  but  the  founds  no  fooner  took  air,  than  they  were  condenfed 
and  loft.  It  was  now  a  miferable  fpeftacle  to  fee  us  nodding  and  gaping 
at  one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no  man  heard.  One  miffht  ob- 
rvea  Seaman,  that  could  hail  a  fhip  at  a  league  diftance,   beckoning 
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with  his  hands,   {training  his  lungs,   and  tearing  his  throat,  but  all  in 
vain. 

■ ■ — Nee  vox,   nee  verba,  fequuntur. 

We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  difmal  plight.  At  length,  up- 
on a  turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  -to  thaw.  Our  Cabin  was 
immediately  rilled  with  a  dry  clattering  found,  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  crackling  of  confonants  that  broke  above  our  heads,  and  were 
often  mixed  with  a  gentle  hilling,  which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that 
occurs  fo  frequently  in  the  Englijh  Tongue.  I  foon  after  felt  a  breeze  of 
whifpers  rufhing  by  my  ear ;  for  thofe  being  of  a  foft  and  gentle  fub- 
llance,  immediately  liquefied  in  the  warm  wind  that  blew  acrofs  our 
Cabin.  Thefe  were  foon  followed  by  fyllables  and  Ihort  words,  and 
at  length  by  entire  fentences,  that  melted  fooner  or  later,  as  they  were 
more  or  lefs  congealed;  fo  that  we  now  heard  every  thing  that  had 
been  fpoken  during  the  whole  three  weeks  that  we  had  been  filent,  if  I 
may  ufe  that  exprellion.  It  was  now  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
yet,  to  my  furprize,  I  heard  fome  body  fay,  Sir  John,  it  is  midnight, 
and  time  for  the  Jhifs  Crew  to  go  to  bed.  This  I  knew  to  be  the  Pilot's 
voice,  and  upon  recollecting  :my  felf,  I  concluded  that  he  had  fpoken 
thefe  words  to  me  fome  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear  them  be- 
fore the  prefent  thaw.  My  Reader  will  eafily  imagine  how  the  whole 
Crew  was  amazed,  to  hear  every  man  talking,  and  fee  no  man  opening 
his  mouth.  In  the  mid!!  of  this  great  furprize  we  were  all  in,  we  heard 
a  volley  of  oaths  and  curfes,  lafling  for  a  long  while,  and  uttered  in  a 
very  hoarfe  voice,  which  I  knew  belonged  to  the  Boatfwain,  who  was  a 
very  cholerick  fellow,  and  had  taken  his  opportunity  of  curfing  and 
fwearing  at  me  when  he  thought  I  could  not  hear  him;  for  I  had 
feveral  times  given  him  the  Strappado  on  that  account,  as  I  did  not  fail 
to  repeat  it  for  thefe  his  pious  foliloquies  when  I  got  him  on  ihip- 
board. 

I  mull  not  omit  the  names  of  feveral  beauties  in  Wappi-ng,  which  were 
heard  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midlt  of  a  long  figh  that  accompanied 
them;  as,  Dear  Kate!  Pretty  Mrs.  'Peggy!  When  fhall  I  fee  my  Sue  a- 
gain?  this  betrayed  feveral  amours  which  had  been  concealed  till  that 
time,  and  furnilhed  us  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

When  this  confufion  of  voices  was  pretty  well  over,  though  I  was  a- 
fraid  to  oiler  at  fpeaking,  as  fearing  I  mould  not  be  heard,  I  propofed  a 
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viiit  to  the  'Dutch  Cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  further  up  into  the 
country.  My  Crew  were  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  again  re- 
covered their  hearing,  though  every  man  uttered  his  voice  with  the  fame 
apprehenlions  that  I  had  done : 

Et  tim'ide  verba  intermijfa  retentat. 

At  about  half  a  mile's  diftance  from  our  Cabin,  we  heard  the  groan- 
ings  of  a  Bear,  which  at  firft  ftartled  us ;  but  upon  enquiry  we  were  in- 
formed by  fome  of  our  company,  that  he  was  dead,  and  now  lay  in  Salt, 
having  been  killed  upon  that  very  fpot  about  a  fortnight  before,  in  the 
time  of  the  froft.  Not  far  from  the  fame  place  we  were  likewife  enter- 
tained with  fome  pofthumous  maris  and  barkings  of  a  Fox. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  Settlement,  and  upon  ente- 
ring the  room,  found  it  filled  with  fighs  that  fmelt  of  Brandy,  and  feve- 
ral  other  unfavoury  founds  that  were  altogether  inarticulate.  My  Valet, 
who  was  an  Iriflman,  fell  into  fo  great  a  rage  at  what  he  heard,  that  he 
drew  his  Sword;  but  not  knowing  where  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it 
up  again.  We  were  dunned  with  thefe  confufed  noifes,  but  did  not  hear 
a  iingle  word  till  about  half  an  hour  after ;  which  I  afcribed  to  the  harm 
and  obdurate  founds  of  that  Language,  which  wanted  more  time  than 
ours  to  melt  and  become  audible. 

After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  we  went  to  the 
French  Cabin,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks  Silence, 
were  talking  and  difputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  confufion  than  ever 
I  heard  in  an  AfTembly  even  of  that  Nation.  Their  Language,  as  I  found, 
upon  the  fail  giving  of  the  weather,  fell  afunder  and  difTolved.  I  was 
here  convinced  of  an  Error  into  which  I  had  before  fallen;  for  I  fancied, 
that  for  the  freezing  of  the  Sound,  it  was  neceflary  for  it  to  be  wapped 
up,  and,  as  it  were,  preferved  in  breath  ;  but  I  found  my  miitake,  when 
I  heard  the  found  of  a  Kit  playing  minuit  over  our  heads.  I  asked 
the  occafion  of  it  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  told  me,  that  it 
would  play  there  above  a  week  longer  if  the  thaw  continued ;  for,  fays 
he,  finding  our  felves  bereft  of  fpeech,  we  prevailed  upon  one  of  the 
company,  who  had  this  Mufical  Inftrument  about  him,  to  piay  to  us 
from  morning  to  night ;  all  which  time  we  employed  in  dancing,  in  or- 
der to  dillipate  our  Chagrin,  et  tuer  le  temps. 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  Philofophical  Reafons,  why  the  Kit 
could  be  heard  during  the  froft ;   but  as  they  arc  fomething  Prolix,   I 
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pais  over  them  in  filence,  and  ihall  only  obferve,  that  the  honourable  Au- 
thor feems,  by  his  Quotations,  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the  ancient 
Poets,  which  perhaps  raifed  his  fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  Hiito- 
rians,  and  very  much  contributed  to  the  embelhfhmcnt  of  his  writings. 


N°  255.     Saturday^  November  25.     17 10. 


Nee  te  tua  plur'ima,  Pantheti, 

Labentem  pietas  nee  Apollmis  infula  tex'tt.  Virg. 


From  my  own  apartment,  November  2.4. 

To  the  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain. 
SIR, 

I  A M at prefent  under  very  great  difficulties,  which  it  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  any  one,  befides  your  /elf,  to  redrefs.  Whether  or  no  yon 
/ball  think  it  a  proper  cafe  to  come  before  your  Court  of  Honour,  / 
cannot  tell;  but  thus  it  is:  I  am  Chaplain  to  an  honourable  family,  very 
regular  at  the  hours  of  devotion,  and  1  hope  of  an  unblameable  life;  but 
for  not  offering  to  rife  at  fecond  courfe,  I  found  my  'Patron  and  his  La- 
dy very  Jit  Hen  and  out  of  humour,,  though  at  fir fl  I  did  not  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  it.  At  length,  when  I  happened  to  help  my  felfto  a  Jelly,  the  La- 
dy of  the  boufe,  otherwife  a  devout  JFoman,  told  me,  That  it  did  not  be- 
come a  man  of  my  Cloth  to  delight  in  fuch  frivolous  food:  But  as  I  Jlill 
continued  to  fit  out  the  lafi  Courfe,  I  was  yefierday  informed  by  the  But-  ' 
ler,  that  his  Lord/hip  had  710  further  occafion  for  my  Service.  All  which 
■is  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  confederation,  by, 

SIR,  Your  moil  Humble  Servant,  Sffr. 

The  cafe  of  this  Gentleman  deferves  pity,  especially  if  he  loves  Sweet- 
meats, to  which,  if  I  may  guefs  by  his  Letter,  he  is  no  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  Indecency  of  difcarding  the 
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holiefl  man  from  the  table  as  foon  as  the  moft  delicious  parts  of  the  en- 
tertainment are  ferved  up,  and  could  never  conceive  a  reafon  for  fo  ab- 
furd  a  cuflom.  Is  it  becaufe  a  liquorifh  palate,  or  a  fweet  tooth  (as  they 
call  it)  is  not  confident  with  the  Sanctity  of  his  character?  This  is  but  a 
trifling  pretence.  No  man  of  the  moll:  rigid  Virtue  gives  offence  by  any 
cxcelles  in  Plumb-pudding  or  Plumb-porridge,  and  that  becaufe  they  are 
the  firft  parts  of  the  dinner.  Is  there  any  thing  that  tends  to  Incitation 
in  Sweetmeats  more  than  in  ordinary  diihes?  Certainly  not.  Sugar-plumbs 
are  a  very  innocent  diet,  and  Conferves  of  a  much  colder  nature  than  our 
common  Pickles.  I  have  fometimes  thought,  that  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Chaplain's  Hying  away  from  the  DelTert  was  typical  and  figurative,  to 
mark  out  to  the  company  how  they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  lufcious 
baits  of  temptation,  and  deny  their  appetites  the  gratifications  that  are 
moll  pleafing  to  them  ;•  or  at  leaft  to  lignifie,  that  we  ought  to  Hint  our 
felves  in  our  molt  lawful  fatisfaftions,  and  not  make  our  pleafure,  but 
ou/  fupport,  tke  end  of  eating:  But  molt  certainly,  if  fuch  a  LelTon  of 
temperance  had  been  neceflary  at  a  table,  our  Clergy  would  have  recom- 
mended it  to  all  the  Lay-mafters  of  Families,  and  not  have  di- 
ilurbed  other  men's  tables  with  fuch  unfeafonable  examples  of  Abfti- 
nence.  The  original  therefore  of  this  barbarous  cullom,  I  take  to  have 
been  meerly  accidental.  The  Chaplain  retired  out  of  pure  complaifance 
to  make  room  for  the  removal  of  the  Diihes,  or  poffibly  for  the  ranging 
of  the  DefTert.  This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  Duty,  till  at  length,  as  the 
fathion  improved,  the  good  man  found  himfelf  cut  off  from  the  third  part 
of  the  Entertainment ;  and  if  the  arrogance  of  the  Patron  goes  on,  it  is 
not  impofiible  but,  in  the  next  Generation,  he  may  fee  himfelf  reduced 
to  the  Tythe,  or  tenth  Difh  of  the  table ;  a  fufficient  caution  not  to  part 
with  any  privilege  we  are  once  poffeffed  of.  It  was  ufual  for  the  Prieft 
in  old  times  to  fealt  upon  the  Sacrifice,  nay  the  Honey-cake,  while  the 
hungry  Laity  looked  upon  him  with  great  devotion,  or  as  the  late  Lord 
Rochejler  defcribes  it  in  a  lively  manner: 

And  while  the  Triejl  did  eat,  the  people  jiared. 

At  prefent  the  cullom  is  inverted ;  the  Laity  feafl,  while  the  Priefl 
{lands  by  as  an  humble  Spectator.  This  neceifarily  puts  the  good  man 
upon  making  great  ravages  on  all  the  Diihes  that  Hand  near  him,  and  di- 
ftinguilhing  himfelf  by  voracioufnefs  of  appetite,  as  knowing  that  his  time 
is  ftiort.  I  would  fain  ask  thefe  lliff-necked  Patrons,  whether  they  would 
not  lake  it  ill  of  a  Chaplain  that,  in  his'  Grace  after  Meat,  mould  return 
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thanks  for  the  whole  Entertainment,  with  an  exception  to  the  Deflert  ? 
And  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  fuch  a  proceeding  he  would  but  deal 
with  them  as  they  deferved.  What  would  a  Roman  Catholick  Priefl 
think,  who  is  always  helped  firit,  and  placed  next  the  Ladies,  fhould  he 
fee  a  Clergyman  giving  his  Company  the  flip  at  the  firit  appearance  of  the 
Tarts  or  Sweet-meats?  Would  not  he  believe  that  he  had  the  fame  anti- 
pathy to  a  candied  Orange,  or  a  piece  of  Puff-pail,  as  fome  have  to  a 
Cheflnre  Cheefe,  or  a  Brealt  of  Mutton?  Yet  to  fo  ridiculous  a  height  is 
this  foolifli  cuflom  grown,  that  even  the  Chrifmas  Pye,  which  in  its  very- 
nature  is  a  kind  of  confecrated  Cate,  and  a  Badge  of  diflinftion,  is  often 
forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family.  Strange !  that  a  Sirloin  of  Beef, 
whether  boiled  or  roaited,  when  entire,  is  expofed  to  his  utmofl  Depre- 
dations and  Incifions ;  but  if  minced  into  fmall  pieces,  and  toiled  up  with 
Plumbs  and  Sugar,  changes  its  property,  and,  forfooth,  is  meat  for  his 
Mailer. 

In  this  cafe  I  know  not  which  to  cenfure,  the  Patron  or  the  Chaplain, 
the  infolence  of  power,  or  the  abjectnefs  of  dependence.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  often  bluihed  to  fee  a  Gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to  have 
much  more  wit  and  learning  than  my  felf,  and  who  was  bred  up  with  me 
at  the  Univeriity  upon  the  fame  foot  of  a  liberal  Education,  treated  in 
fuch  an  ignominious  manner,  and  funk  beneath  thofe  of  his  own  rank,  by 
reafon  of  that  Character  which  ought  to  bring  him  honour.  This  deters 
men  of  generous  minds  from  placing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  ilation  of  life 
and  by  that  means  frequently  excludes  perfons  of  quality  from  the  impro- 
ving and  agreeable  converfation  of  a  learned  and  obfequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighted  from  the  thought  of 
fuch  an  employment,  by  the  fcandalous  fort  of  treatment  which  often 
accompanies  it. 

Some  think  themfelves  exalted  to  the  Sk\\ 
If  they  light  in  fome  Noble  family : 
'Diet,  an  Horfe,  and  Thirty  founds  a  year, 
Befides  th 'advantage  of  his  Lordjhifs  ear, 
The  credit  of  the  bufr/r/s,  and  the  fate, 
Are  things  that  in  a  Toungfler 's  fenfe  found  great. 
Little  the  unexperienced  wretch  does  know. 
What  flavery  he  oft  muft  undergo : 
Who  tho"  infdken  Scarf  and  Cajfock  drefl. 
Wears  hit  a  gayer  Livery  at  bef. 
Vo  l.  II.  C  c  c  JFhen 
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JVhen  dinner  calls,  the  implement  muft  wait 
IVith  holy  words  to  confecrate  the  meat. 
But  hold  it  for  a  favour  feldom  known, 
If  he  be  deign' d  the  honour  to  fit  down. 
Soon  as  the  Tarts  appear,  Sir  Crape  withdraw, 
Tbofe  danties  are  not  for  a  fpiritual  maw. 
Obferve  your  dijlance,  and  be  fur  e  to  ft  and 
Hard  by  the  Gift  em  with  your  Cap  in  hand: 
There  for  diver fion  you  may  pick  your  teeth, 
Till  the  kind  Voider  comes  for  your  relief. 
Let  others  who  fuch  meannejfes  can  brook, 
Strike  countenance  to  ev'ry  great  man's  look ; 
I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

This  Author's  Raillery  is  the  Raillery  of  a  friend,  and  does  not  turn 
the  Sacred  Order  into  Ridicule,  but  is  a  juft  Cenfure  on  fuch  perfons  as 
take  advantage  from  the  neceffities  of  a  man  of  merit,  to  impofe  on  him 
hardlhips  that  are  by  no  means  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profeflion. 


N°  256.     Tuef day •>  November  2%.     1710. 


Noftrum  eft  tantas  componere  Lites.  Virg. 


The  ^Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  in  Sheer-lane  on  Monday 
the  roth  of  November  1710,  before  Ifaac  BickerftafFe  Efq;  Cenfor  of 
Great  Britain. 

!  Eter  Tlumb,  of  London,  Merchant,  was  indifred  by  the  Honoura- 
ble Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  of  Gule-hall  in  the  County  of  Salop,  for 
that  the  faid  Peter  'Plumb  did  in  Lombard-ftreet,  London,  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  meet  the  faid  Mr.  Thomas 
Gules,  and  after  a  fhort  Salutation,  put  on  his  Hat,  value  five-pence,  while 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Gules  flood  bare-headed  for  the  fpace  of  two  feconds. 
It  was  further  urged  againft  the  Criminal,  That  during  his  difcourfe  with 
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the  Profecutor,  he  felonioufly  dole  the  Wall  of  him,  having  clapped  his 
back  againft  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  impofTiblc  for  Mr.  Gules  to 
recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave  of  him.    The  Profecutor  alledged, 
that  he  was  the  Cadet  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  that  according  to 
the  principles  of  all  the  younger  Brothers  of  the  faid  family,  he  had  ne- 
ver fullied  himfelf  with  buiinefs,  but  had  chofen  rather  to  ftarve  like  a 
Man  of  Honour,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  Quality.     He  produced 
feveral  witneffes,  that  he  had  never  employed  himfelf  beyond  the  twill- 
ing of  a  Whip,  or  the  making  of  a  pair  of  Nut-crackers,    in  which  he 
only  worked  for  his  diverllon,   in  order  to  make  a  prefent  now  and 
then  to   his   friends.      The    Prifoner  being  asked    what  he  could  fay 
for  himfelf,  call  feveral  reflections  upon  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gules ;  as, 
that  he  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  that  no  body  in  the  city  would  truft  him 
for  a  halfpeny;   that  he  owed  him  money  which  he  had  promifed  to 
pay  him  feveral  times,  but  never  kept  his  word :    and  in  fhort,   that  he 
was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no  ufe  to  the  publick.     This  fort  of 
Language  was  very  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  Cenfor,  who  told  the 
Criminal,  that  he  fpoke  in  contempt  of  the  Court,  and  that  he  mould  be 
proceeded  againft  for  contumacy,  if  he  did  not  change  his  llyle.     The 
Prifoner  therefore  defired  to  be  heard  by  his  Council,  who  urged  in  his 
defence,  that  he  put  on  his  Hat  through  ignorance,  and  took  the  Wall 
by  accident.    They  likewife  produced  feveral  witnefTes,  that  he  made  fe- 
veral motions  with  his  Hat  in  his  hand,  which  are  generally  understood  as 
an  invitation  to  the  perfon  we  talk  with  to  be  covered  ;  and  that  the  Gen- 
tleman not  taking  the  hint,  he  was  forced  to  put  on  his  Hat,  as  being 
troubled  with  a  cold.     There  was  likewife  an  Irijhman  who   depofed, 
that  he  had  heard  him  cough  three  and  twenty  times  that  morning.   And 
as  for  the  Wall,  it  was  alledged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inadvertently,  to 
fave  himfelf  from  a  fhower  of  rain  which  was  then  filling.     The  Cenfor 
having  confulted  the  Men  of  Honour  who  fate  at  his  right  hand  on  the 
Bench,  found  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  defence  made  by  the  Pri- 
foner's  Council  did  rather  aggravate  than  extenuate  his  Crime ;    that  the 
motions  and  intimations  of  the  Hat  were  a  token  of  fuperiority  in  con- 
verfation,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ufed  by  the  Criminal  to  a  man  of  the 
Profecutor's  Quality,  who  was  likwife  vetted  with  a  double  title  to  the 
Wall  at  the  time  of  their  converfation,  both  as  it  was  the  upper  hand,  and 
as  it  was  a  ilielter  from  the  weather.    The  evidence  being  very  full  and 
clear,  the  Jury,  without  going  out  of  Court,  declared  their  opinion  una- 
nimoufly  by  the  mouth  of  their  Foreman,  that  the  Profecutor  was  bound 
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in  Honour  to  make  the  Sun  mine  through  the  Criminal,    or,  as  they 
afterwards  explained  themfelves,  to  whip  him  through  the  lungs. 

The  Cenfor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and  looking  very  ilem- 
ly  upon  the  Jury,  after  a  little  paufe,  gave  them  to  know,  that  this  Court 
was  erected  for  the  finding  out  of  Penalties  fuitable  to  offences,  and  to 
reitrain  the  outrages  of  private  juftice ;  .and  that  he  expected  they  Ihould 
moderate  their  Verdict.  The  Jury  therefore  retired,  and  being  willing 
to  comply  with  the  advices  of  the  Cenfor,  after  an  hour's  confutation, 
declared  their  opinion  as  follows : 

That  in  confederation  this  was  yTeter  <Plumb\  firft  offence,  and  that 
there  did  not  appear  any  Malice  prepenfe  in  it,  as  alfo  that  he  lived  in 
good  reputation  among  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  taking  the  Wall  was 
only  fe  defendendo,  the  Profecutor  mould  let  him  efcape  with  life,  and 
content  himfelf  with  the  flitting  of  his  nofe,  and  the  cutting  off  both  his 
ears.  Mr.  Bickerftajfe  fmiling  upon  the  Court,  told  them,  that  he 
thought  the  punilhment,  even  under  its  prelent  mitigation,  too  fevere  ; 
and  that  fuch  Penalties  might  be  of  ill  coniequence  in  a  trading  Nation- 
He  therefore  pronounced  fentence  againft  the  Criminal  in  the  following 
manner:  That  his  Hat,  which  was  the  inftrument  of  offence,  ihould  be 
forfeited  to  the  Court;  that  the  Criminal  ihould  go  to  the  Warehoufe 
from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as  occafion  mould  require,  proceed 
to  the  Exchange.)  or  Garraway's  Coffee-houfe,  in  what  manner  he  pleafed  ; 
but  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  family  of  the  Tlumbs  ihould  hereafter 
appear  in  the  ftreets  of  London  out  of  their  Coaches,  that  fo  the  foot- 
way might  be  left  open  and  undiiturbed  for  their  betters. 

Tiatban,  a  peddling  Jew,  and  T.  R ,  a  IVelJbman,  were  indicted 

by  the  keeper  of  an  Ale-houfe  in  IVeftminjler,    for  breaking  the  peace 
and  two  earthen  Mugs,  in  a  difpute  about  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  houfe,  and  diilurbance  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood.    T)athan  faid  for  himfelf,  that  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the 
JFcljhman,   who  pretended,   that  the  JVeljh  were  an  ancienter  people 
than  the  Jews  ;   whereas,  fays  he,  I  can  ihew  by  this  Genealogy  in  my 
hand,  that  I  am  the  Son  of  Me/beck,  that  was  the  Son  of  Naboth,  that 
was  the  Son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  Son  of The  Weljbman  here  in- 
terrupted him,   and  told  him,    That  he  could  produce  Shennalogy  as 
well  as  himfelf;  for  that  he  was  John  a}>  Rice,    ap  Shenkin,  ap  Shoves. 
He  then  turned  himfelf  to  the  Cenfor,  and  told  him  in  the  fame  broken 
accent,  and  with  much  warmth,  that  the  Jew  would  needs  uphold,  that 
King  Cadwallader  was  younger  than  JJfachar.    Mr.  Lickerftaffe  feemed 

very 
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very  much  inclined  to  give  fentence  againfl  IJathan,  "as  being  a  ;/ 
but  finding  reafons,  by  fome  exprellions  which  the  JVelfhman  let  fall  in 
averting  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  to  fufpecl  that  the  faid  IVeljhman 
was  a  Tra-Adamite,  he  fuffered  the  Jury  to  go  out,  without  any  pre- 
vious admonition.  After  fome  time  they  returned,  and  gave  their  Ver- 
di&,  that  it  appearing  the  perfons  at  the  Bar  did  neither  of  them  wear 
a  Sword,  and  that  confequently  they  had  no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a 
Point  of  Honour ;  to  prevent  fuch  frivolous  Appeals  for  the  future,  they 
ihould  both  of  them  be  tofTed  in  the  fame  Blanket,  and  there  adjuft  the 
fuperiority  as  they  could  agree  it  between  themfelves.  The  Cenfor  con- 
firmed the  VerdicT:. 

Richard  Newman  was  indided  by  Major  Tmito,  for  having  ufed  the 
word,  Perhaps  it  may  be  /d,  in  a  difpute  with  the  faid  Major.  The  Ma- 
jor urged,  that  the  word,  Terhaps,  was  queftioning  his  Veracity,  and 
that  it  was  an  indirect  manner  of  giving  him  the  Lye.  Richard  Newman 
had  nothing  more  to  fay  for  himfelf,  than  that  he  intended  no  fuch  thing, 
and  threw  himfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  The  Jury  brought  in 
their  VerdicT:  fpecial. 

Mr.  Bickerjiafe  flood  up,  and  after  having  caff,  his  eyes  over  the 
whole  AiTembly,  hemmed  thrice.  He  then  acquainted  them,  that  he  had 
laid  down  a  Rule  to  himfelf,  which  he  was  refolved  never  to  depart 
from,  and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  very  much  conduce  to  the 
fhortening  the  bufinefs  of  the  Court;  I  mean,  fays  he,  never  to  allow  of 
the  Lye  being  given  by  Conduction,  Implication,  or  Induction,  but  by 
the  fole  ufe  of  the  word  it  felf.  He  then  proceeded  to  fliow  the  great 
mifchiefs  that  had  arife-n  to  the  Englijh  Nation  from  that  pernicious  Mo- 
nofyllable ;  thatit  had  bred  the  moll  fatal  Quarrels  between  the  dearefl 
friends ;  that  it  had  frequently  thinned  the  Guards,  and  made  great  ha- 
vockin  the  Army?  that  it  had  fometimes  weakened  the  City  Trained- 
bands;  and,  in  a  word,  had  deilroyed  many  of  the  bravefl  men  in  the 
Iile  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  prevention  of  which  evils  for  the  future, 
he  inllrucTed  the  Jury  to  prefent  the  word  it  felf  as  a  Nuifance  in  the 
Englijh  Tongue ;  and  further  promifed  them,  that  he  would,  upon  fuch 
their  presentment,  publifh  an  EdicT:  of  the  Court  for  the  entire  banifhment 
and  exclufion  of  it  out  of  the  difcourfes  and  converfation  of  all  civil 
Societies. 

This  is  a  true  Copy, 

Charles  Lillie. 

Monday 
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Monday  next  is  fet  apart  for  the  Tryal  of  fever  a  I  Female  Caufes. 
N.  13.    The  Cafe  of  the  Haffock  will  come  on  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajjiftcd  in  this  paper. 


N°  257.     Thurfday<>  November  30.     17 10. 


In  nova  fert  animus  matatas  dicer e  formas 
Corpora :  Dny   coeptis  {nam  vos  mutajlis  et  ■  Mas) 
Afp'irate  me'is.— Ovid.  Met. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  November  %y. 

VERY  Nation  is  diflinguiflied  by  produ&ions  that  are  peculiar  to 
it.  Great  Britain  is  particularly  fruitful  in  Religions,  that  moot 
up  and  flourilh  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other.  We  are  fo 
famous  abroad  for  our  great  variety  of  Se6ts  and  Opinions,  that  an  inge- 
nious friend  of  mine,  who  is  lately  returned  from  his  Travels,  allures  me, 
there  is  a  Show  at  this  time  carried  up  and  down  in  Germany,  which  re- 
prefents  all  the  Religions  in  Great  Britain  in  Wax-work.  Notwiths- 
tanding that  the  pliancy  of  the  matter  in  which  the  images  are  wrought 
makes  it  capable  of  being  moulded  into  all  fhapes  and  figures,  my  friend 
tells  me,  that  he  did  not  think  it  poffible  for  it  to  be  twilled  and  tortu- 
red into  fo  many  skrewed  faces  and  wry  features  as  appeared  in  feveral 
of  the  figures  that  compofed  the  Show.  I  was  indeed  fo  pleafed  with  the 
defign  of  the  German  Artift,  that  I  begged  my  friend  to  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  all  its  particulars,  which  he  did  after  the  following  man- 
ner: 

I  have  often,  fays  he,  been  prefent  at  a  mow  of  Elephants,  Camels, 
Dromedaries,  and  other  ftrange  creatures,  but  I  never  faw  fo  great  an 
Affembly  of  Spectators  as  were  met  together  at  the  opening  of  this  great 
piece  of  Wax-work.  We  were  all  placed  in  a  large  hall,  according  to 
the  price  that  we  had  paid  for  our  feats:   The  Curtain  that  hung  before 
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the  fliow  was  made  by  a  Mailer  of  Tape.flry,  who  had  woven  it  in  the 
figure  of  a  manitrous  Hydra  that  had  feveral  heads,  which  brandifhed 
out  their  tongues,  and  feemed  to  hii's  at  each  other.  Some  of  thefe 
heads  were  large  and  entire ;  and  where  any  of  them  had  been  lopped 
away,  there  fprouted  up  feveral  in  the  room  of  them  ;  infomuch  that 
for  one  head  cut  offi  a  man  might  fee  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred  of 
a  fmaller  fize,  creeping  through  the  wound.  In  ihort,  the  whole  Piclure 
was  nothing  but  confulion  and  bloodfhed.  On  a  fudden,  fays  my  friend, 
I  was  ftartled  with  a  flourifh  of  many  Mufical  Inftruments  that  I  had  ne- 
ver heard  before,  which  was  followed  by  a  fliort  tune  (if  it  might  be  fo 
called)  wholly  made  up  of  Jars  and  Difcords.  Among  the  reit,  there 
was  an  Organ,  a  Bagpipe,  a  Groaning-board,  a  Stentorophonick  Trum- 
pet, with  feveral  wind-inltruments  of  a  mofl  difagreeable  found,  which 
I  do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  names  of.  After  a  fliort  flourifh,  the  Cur- 
tain was  drawn  up,  and  we  were  prefented  with  the  moll  extraordinary 
Affembly  of  figures  that  ever  entered  into  a  Man's  Imagination.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  Workman  was  fo  well  exprelTed  in  the  dumb  lliow  before  us, 
that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Engiijhman  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  it. 

The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row,  confifting  of  feven  per- 
fons.    The  middle  figure,  which  immediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company,  and  was  much  bigger  than  the  relt,  was  formed  like  a 
Matron,  dreiTed  in  the  habit  of  an  elderly  Woman  of  Quality  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days.     The  moll  remarkable  parts  of  her  drefs,    was   the 
Beaver  with  the  fteeple  Crown,  the  Scarf  that  was  darker  than  Sabie, 
and  the  Lawn  Apron  that  was  whiter  than  Ermin.     Her  Gown  was  of 
the  richelt  black  Velvet,  and  juffc  upon  her  heart  iludded  with  large  Di- 
amonds of  an  ineltimable  value,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  Crofs.     She 
bore  an  inexpreflible  chearfulnefs  and  dignity  in  her  Afpeft ;  and  though 
fhe  feemed  in  years,  appeared  with  io  much  fpirit  and  vivacity,  as  gave 
her  at  the  fame  time  an  air  pf  old  age  and  immortality.    I  found  my 
heart  touched  with  fo  much  Love  and  Reverence  at  the  fight  of  her, 
that  the  Tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  looked  upon  her ;    and  Hill  the 
more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  my  heart  was  melted  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  filial  tendernefs  and  duty.    I  difcovered  every  moment  fome- 
thing  fo  charming  in  this  figure,  that  I  could  fcarce  take  my  eyes  off  it. 
On  its  right  hand  there  fate  the  figure  of  a  woman  fo  covered  with  or- 
naments, that  her  face,  her  body,  and  her  hands,  were  almoil  entirely 
hid  under  them.    The  little  you  could  fee  of  her  face  was  painted ;  and 
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what  I  thought  very  odd,  had  fomething  in  it  like  artificial  wrinkles  ; 
but  I  was  the  lefs  furprifed  at  it,  when  I  faw  upon  her  forehead  an  old- 
faihioned  Tower  of  grey  Hairs.  Her  Head-drefs  rofe  very  high  by 
three  feveral  flories  or  degrees;  her  garments  had  a  thoufand  colours  in 
them,  and  were  embroidered  with  Croiles  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Silk  :  She 
had  nothing  on,  fo  much  as  a  Glove  or  a  Slipper,  which  was  not  mark- 
ed with  this  figure;  nay,  fo  fuperftitioufly  fond  did  ihe  appear  of  it, 
that  Hie  fate  crofs-legged.  I  was  quickly  lick  of  this  tawdry  compofiti- 
on  of  Ribands,  Silks  and  Jewels,  and  therefore  call  my  eye  on  a  Dame 
which  was  juft  the  reverfe  of  it.  I  need  not  tell  my  Reader,  that  the 
Lady  before  defcribed  was  Tofery,  or  that  fhe  I  am  now  going  to  de- 
fcribe  is  Tresbytery.  She  fate  on  the  left  hand  of  the  venerable  Matron, 
and  fo  much  refembled  her  in  the  features  of  her  countenance,  that  Ihe 
feemed  her  Siller;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  one  obfervecl  a  likenefs  in 
her  beauty,  one  could  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  was  fomething  in 
it  fickly  and  fplenetick.  Her  face  had  enough  to  difcover  the  relation, 
but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a  peevilh  figure,  fovvred  with  difcontent,  and 
overeaft  with  melancholy.  She  feemed  offended  at  the  Matron  for  the 
lhape  of  her  Hat,  as  too  much  refembling  the  triple  Coronet  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fate  by  her.  One  might  fee  likewife,  that  Ihe  diflented  from  the 
white  Apron  and  the  Crofs ;  for  which  reafons  Ihe  had  made  her  felf  a 
plain  homely  dowdy,  and  turned  her  face  towards  the  Sectaries  that  fate 
on  the  left  hand,  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  Matron,  left  Ihe 
fliould  fee  the  Harlot  by  her. 

O.i  the  right  hand  of  Topery  fate  Judaifm,  reprefented  by  an  Old  man 
embroidered  with  Phyla&eries,  and  diftinguiihed  by  many  typical  fi- 
gures, which  I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unriddle.  He  was  placed  among 
the  rubbifh  of  a  Temple  ;  but  inftead  of  weeping  over  it,  (which  I  mould 
have  expected  from  him)  he  was  counting  out  a  Bag  of  Money  upon  the 
ruines  of  it. 

On  his  right  hand  was  'Deijm,  or  Natural  Religion.  This  was  a  fi- 
gure of  an  half-naked  aukward  country  Wench,  uho  with  proper  or- 
naments and  education  would  have  made  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  Ap- 
pearance ;  but  for  want  of  thofe  Advantages,  was  fuch  a  fpectacle  as  a 
Man  would  blufh  to  look  upon. 

I  have  now,  continued  my  friend,  given  you  an  account  of  thofe  who 
were  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Matron,  and  who,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  fate,  were  T>eijm,  Jndaijm,  and  Topery.  On 
the  left  hand,  as  I  told  you,  appeared  "Presbytery.    The  next  to  her  was 
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a  figure  which  fomcwhat  puzzled  me  :  It  was  that  of  a  man  looking,  with 
horror  in  his  eyes,  upon  a  Silver  Bafon  filled  with  water.  Observing 
fomething  in  his  countenance  that  looked  like  Lunacy,  I  fancied  at  firlt 
that  he  was  to  exprefs  that  kind  of  diffraction  which  the  Phyficians  call 
the  Hydro-Thobia ;  but  confidering  what  the  intention  of  the  fhow  was, 
I  immediately  recollefted  my  felf,  and  concluded  it  to  be  Anabaptifm. 

The  next  figure  was  a  Man  that  fate  under  a  mofl  profound  com- 
pofure  of  Mind:  He  wore  an  Hat  whofe  Brims  were  exadtly  parallel 
with  the  Horizon :  His  Garment  had  neither  Sleeve  nor  Skirt,   nor  fo 
much  as  a  fuperfluous  Button.     What  he  called  his  Cravat,  was  a  little 
piece  of  white  Linen  quilled  with  great  exactnefs,  and  hanging  below  his 
Chin  about  two  inches.     Seeing  a  Book  in  his  hand,  I  asked  our  Artift 
what  it  was,  who  told  me  it  was  the  Quakers  Religion ;  upon  which  I 
defired  a  fight  of  it.    Upon  perufal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  new- 
fafhioned  Grarrfmar,   or  an  art  of  abridging   ordinary  dilcourfe.     The 
Nouns  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number,  as  the  Lights  Friend,  Ba- 
bylon.   The  principal  of  his  Pronouns  was  'Thou  ;  and  as  for  Tou,  Te,  and 
Tours,  I  found  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  Parts  of  Speech  in  this 
Grammar.    All  the  Verbs  wanted  the  Second  perfon  plural ;  the  Partici- 
ples ending  all  in  ing  or  ed,   which  were  marked  with  a  particular  Ac- 
cent.    There  were  no  Adverbs  befides  Tea  and  Nay.     The  fame  thrift 
was  obferved  in  the  Prepofitions.     The  Conjunctions  were  only  Hem! 
and  Ha!  and  the  Interjections  brought  under  the  three  heads  of  Sigh- 
ing, Sobbing,    and  Groaning.     There  was   at  the  end  of   the  Gram- 
mar a  little  Nomenclature,    called,    The  Chrifilan   Mans   Vocabulary, 
which   gave   new  Appellations,    or  (if    you  will)  Chriftian  Names  to 
almofl  every  thing  in  life.     I  replaced  the  Book  in  the  hand  of  the 
figure,  not  without  admiring  the  iimplicity  of  its  Garb,   Speech,   and 
Behaviour. 

Juft  oppofite  to  this  row  of  Religions,  there  was  a  Statue  drefTed  in  a 
Fool's  Coat,  with  a  Cap  of  Bells  upon  his  head,  laughing  and  pointing  at 
the  figures  that  flood  before  him.  This  Ideot  is  fuppofed  to  fay  in  his 
heart  what  T)avid\  Fool  did  fome  thoufands  of  years  ago,  and  was  there- 
fore defigned  as  a  proper  Reprefentative  of  thole  among  us  who  are  cal- 
led Atheiits  and  Infidels  by  others,  and  Freer-Thinkers  by  themfelvcs. 

There  were  many  other  groupes  of  figures  which  I  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of;  but  feeing  a  collection  of  both  Sexes  turning  their  backs  up- 
on the  Company,  and  laying  their  heads  very  clofe  together,  I  enquired 

Vo  l.  II.  D  d  d  after 
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after  their  Religion,  and  found  that  they  called  themfelves  the  ThiladeL- 
phiaiis,  or  the  Family  of  Love. 

In  the  oppofite  corner  there  fate  another  little  congregation  of  ftrange 
figures,  opening  their  mouths   as  wide  as  they  could  gape,   and  diitin- 
guifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Swttei  Jmgeri  oflfracl. 
'  I  mufl  not  omit,  that  in  this  Aflferbbty  of  Wax  there  werefeveral  pieces 
that  moved  by  clockwork,  and  gave  great  fatisfadion  to  the  Spectators. 
Behind  the  Matron  there  Hood  one  of  thefe  figures,  and  behind  Topery 
another,  which,  as  the  Artiil  told  us,  were  each  of  them  the  Genius  of 
the  perfon  they  attended.     That  behind  Topery  reprefented  Terjecution^ 
and  the  other  Moderation.    The  firfl  of  thefe  moved  by  fecret  Springs 
towards  a  great  heap  of  dead  bodies  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at 
a  confiderable  diitance  behind  the  principal  figures.    There  were  writ- 
ten on  the  foreheads  of  thefe  dead  men  feveral  hard  words,    as  Tra- 
Adamitcs,  Sabbatarians,  Camaronians,  Muggletoniaus,   Bro^nijls,   Inde- 
pendants,  Mafonites,  Camifars,  and  the  like.     At  the  approach  of  Ter- 
fccutmi)  it  was  fo  contrived,    that  as  fhe  held  up  her  biooefcj  Flag,  the 
whole  Aflembly  of  dead  men,  like  thofe  in  the  Rehear/at,   itarted  up 
and   drew  their  Swords.     This  was   followed  by   great  clafliings  and 
noife,  when,  in  the  midil  of  the  tumult,  the  figure  of  Moderation  moved 
gently  towards  this  new  army,  which,  upon  her  holding  up  a  paper  in 
her  hand,  inferibed,  Liberty  of  Conference,  immediately  fell  into  a  heap 
of  Carcaffes,  remaining  in  the  fame  quiet  poiture  that  they  lay  at  firft. 


wn*  - 


Tucfday-, 
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-Vex at  cenfura  columbas.  I 


uv. 


A  continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  in  Sheer- 
Lane  on  Monday  the  2,7th  of  November,  before  Ifaac  BickerflafFe,  Efq; 
Cenfor  of  Great  Britain. 

ELizabeth  Makebate,  of  the  Parifh  of  St.  Catherine's,  Spinfler,  was 
indicled  for  furreptitioufly  taking  away  the  HalTbck  from  under 
the  Lady  Grave-Airs,   between  the  hours  of  four  and  five,  on 
Sunday  the  26th  of  November.     The  Profecutor  depofed,    that  as  (he 
flood  up  to  make  a  Curtfie  to  a  Perfon  of  Quality  in  a  neighbouring 
Pew,  the  Criminal  conveyed  away  the  Haifock  by  Health,  infomuch  that 
the  Profecutor  was  obliged  to  Sit  all  the  while  flie  was  at  Church,  or  to 
fay  her  Prayers  in  a  pofture  that  did  not  become  a  Woman  of  her  Quali- 
ty.   The  Prifoner  pleaded  Inadvertency  ;   and  the  Jury  were  going  to 
bring  it  in  Chance-medly,  had  not  feveral  WitnefTes  been  produced  a- 
gainft  the  faid  Elizabeth  Makebate,   that  me  was  an  old  Offender,  and 
a  Woman  of  a  bad  reputation.     It  appeared  in  particular,  that  on  the 
Sunday  before  fhe  had  detracted  from  a  new  Petticoat  of  Mrs.  MaryT)oe~ 
little,  having  faid  in  the  hearing  of  feveral  credible  Witnefles,   that  the 
faid  Petticoat  was  fcowred,  to  the  great  grief  and  detriment  of  the  faid 
Mary  1)oe  little.    There  were  likewife  many  Evidences  produced  againfr, 
the  Criminal,   that  though  flie  never  failed  to  come  to  Church  on  Sun- 
day, fhe  was  a  moft  notorious  Sabbath-breaker,  and  that  flie  fpent  her 
whole  time,  during  Divine  Service,  in  difparaging  other  people's  clothes, 
and  whifpering  to  thofe  who  fat  next  her.    Upon  the  whole,   me  wm 
found  guilty  of  the  Indictment,  and  received  Sentence  to  ask  pardon  of 
the  Profecutor  upon  her  bare  knees,  without  either  Culliion  or  Haflbck 
under  her,  in  the  face  of  the  Court. 

D  d  d  z  X.  £.  As 
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N.  B.  As  foon  as  the  Sentence  was  executed  on  the  Criminal,  which 
was  done  in  open  Court  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the  firll  Lady  of  the 
Bench  on  Mr.  Bicker Jlafe\  right  hand  flood  up,  and  made  a  motion  to 
the  Court,  that  whereas  it  was  impoflible  for  Women  of  Falhion  to  drefs 
themfelves  before  the  Church  was  half  done,  and  whereas  many  confufions 
and  inconveniencies  did  arife  thereupon,  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to 
fend  a  Footman,  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  as  was  ufual  in  other  po- 
lite and  well-regulated  Affemblies.  The  motion  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  Books,  and  confidered  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Charles  Cambrick,  Linen-draper,  in  the  city  of  IVeftminjler,  was  in- 
dicated for  fpeaking  obfeenely  to  the  Lady  Tenelope  Touchwood.  It  ap- 
peared, that  the  Profecutor  and  her  Woman  going  in  a  Stage-Coach  from 
London  to  Brentford,  where ,  they  were  to  be  met  by  the  Lady's  own 
Chariot,  the  Criminal  and  another  of  his  acquaintance  travelled  with  them 
in  the  fame  Coach,  at  which  time  the  Prifoner  talked  Bawdy  for  the 
fpace  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  Profecutor  alledged,  That  over- 
againit  the  Old  Fox  at  Knight sbridge  he  mentioned  the  word  Linen  ; 
that  at  the  further  end  of  Kenfmgton  he  made  ufe  of  the  term  Smock ; 
and  that  before  he  came  to  Hammer -fmith,  he  talked  almoft  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  upon  Wedding-mifts.  The  Profecutor's  Woman  confirmed 
what  her  Lady  had  faid,  and  added  further,  that  me  had  never  feen  her 
Lady  in  fo  great  a  confuiion,  and  in  fuch  a  taking,  as  me  was  during 
the  whole  difcourfe  of  the  Criminal.  The  Prifoner  had  little  to  fay  for 
himfelf,  but  that  he  talked  only  in  his  own  trade,  and  meant  no  hurt  by 
what  he  faid.  The  Jury  however  found  him  guilty,  and  reprefented  by 
their  Forewoman,  that  fuch  difcourfes  were  apt  to  fully  the  imagination, 
and  that  by  a  concatenation  of  Idea's,  the  word  Linen  implied  many 
things  that  were  not  proper  to  be  ftirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  of  the  Profecutor's  Quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as  their  Ver- 
dift,  that  the  Linen-draper  mould  lofe  his  tongue.  Mr.  Bickerftaffe  faid, 
he  thought  the  Profecutor's  ears  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Prifoner's 
tongue,  and  therefore  gave  Sentence  as  follows :  That  they  mould  both 
be  placed  over-againfi  one  another  in  the  midit  of  the  Court,  there  to 
remain  for  the  fpace  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time,  the 
Linen-draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and  the  Lady  to  hold  her  hands  clofe 
upon  both  her  ears,  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indifted  as  an  accomplice  to  Charles  Cambrick, 
for  that  he  the  faid  Edward  Callicoat  did,  by  his  filence  and  his  fmiles, 
feem  to  approve  and  abet  the  faid  Charles  Cambrick  in  every  thing  he 

faid. 
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faid.  k  appeared,  that  the  Prifoner  was  Foreman  of  the  mop  to  the  afore- 
faid  Charles  Cambrick,  and  by  his  Port  obliged  to  fmile  at  every  thing 
that  the  other  mould  be  pleafed  to  fay:   Upon  which  he  was  acquitted. 

Jojias  Shallow  was  indifted  in  the  name  of  Dame  Winifred,  fole  Relicl 
of  Richard  'Dainty,  Efq;  for  having  faid  feveral  times  in  company,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  feveral  perfons  there  prefent,  that  he  was  extremely  ob- 
liged to  the  Widow  "Dainty,  and  that  he  mould  never  be  able  fufficient- 
ly  to  exprefs  his  gratitude.  The  Profecutor  urged,  that  this  might  Wait 
her  Reputation,  and  that  it  was  in  effeft  a  boafting  of  Favours  which  he 
had  never  received.  The  Prifoner  feemed  to  be  much  aftoniflied  at  the 
conftruclion  which  was  put  upon  his  words,  and  faid,  that  he  meant  no- 
thing by  them,  but  that  the  Widow  had  befriended  him  in  a  Leafe,  and 
was  very  kind  to  his  younger  Siller.  The  Jury  finding  him  a  little  weak 
in  his  underflanding,  without  going  out  of  the  Court,  brought  in  their 
Verdicl  Ignoramus. 

Vrfula  Goodenough  was  accufed  by  the  Lady  Betty  Wou'dbe,  for  ha- 
ving faid,  that  ihe  the  Lady  Betty  Wotidbe  was  painted.  The  Prifoner 
brought  feveral  perfons  of  good  Credit  to  witnefs  to  her  Reputation,  and 
proved  by  undeniable  Evidences,  that  me  was  never  at  the  place  where 
the  words  were  faid  to  have  been  uttered.  The  Cenfor  obferving  the 
behaviour  of  the  Profecutor,  found  reafon  to  believe  that  fhe  had  in- 
difted  the  Prifoner  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  make  her  complexion  be 
taken  notice  of,  which  indeed  was  very  frefli  and  beautiful :  He  there- 
fore asked  the  Offender  with  a  very  {tern  voice,  how  ilie  could  prefume 
to  fpread  fo  groundlefs  a  report?  And  whether  fhe  faw  any  colours  in 
the  Lady  Woudbe\  face  that  could  procure  Credit  to  fuch  a  falfhood  ? 
Do  you  fee  (fays  he)  any  lilies  or  rofes  in  her  cheeks,  any  bloom,  any 
probability  ? — — The  Profecutor,  not  able  to  bear  fuch  Language  any 
longer,  told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old  Fool,  and  that  fhe  was 
afhamed  to  have  entertained  any  opinion  of  his  W'ifdom  :  But  fhe  was 
put  to  filence,  and  fentenced  to  wear  her  Mask  for  five  months,  and 
not  to  prefume  to  mow  her  face  till  the  town  mould  be  empty. 

Benjamin  Buzzard,  Efq;  was  indicted  for  having  told  the  Lady  Ever- 
bloom  at  a  publick  Ball,  that  fhe  looked  very  well  for  a  Woman  of  her 
years.  The  Prifoner  not  denying  the  Faft,  and  perfifting  before  the 
Court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  compliment,  the  Jury  brought  him  in 
Non  Compos  Mentis. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  nth  Infant. 

Cop  a  Vera,  Charles  Lillie. 

Sir  Richaid  Steele  ajfijled  in  this  paper  t 
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Non  cuktmque  datum  efi  habere  nafum.  Mart. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  'December  6. 

E  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  DifTertation  upon  Thumbs 
in  Montaigne's  Ejjays,  and  another  upon  Ears  in  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub.    I  am  here  going  to  write  one  upon  Nofes,  having  chofen 
for  my  Text  the  following  verfesout  of  Hudibras: 

So  learned  Talicotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  Torters  bum 
Cut  fnpplemental  Nofes,  which 
Lafted  as  long  as  parent  breech  : 
■  But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off 'drop W  the  fympathetick  fnout. 

Notwithftanding  that  there  is  nothing  obfeene  in  natural  knowledge, 
and  that  I  intend  to  give  as  little  offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well- 
bred  imagination,  I  mult,  for  my  own  quiet,  defire  the  Criticks  (who  in 
all  times  have  been  famous  for  Good  Nofes)  to  refrain  from  the  lecture  of 
this  curious  Traft.  Thefe  Gentlemen  were  formerly  marked  out  and 
diftinguifhed  by  the  little  Rhinocerical  Nofe,  which  was  always  looked 
upon  as  an  inftrument  of  derifion,  and  which  they  were  ufed  to  cock, 
tofs,  or  draw  up  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading  the  works  of 
their  ingenious  Contemporaries.  It  is  not  therefore  for  this  generation  of 
men  that  I  write  the  prefent  tranfaction. 

■ Minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominnm 


But  for  the  fake  of  fome  of  my  Philosophical  Friends  in  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, who  perufe  difcourfes  of  this  nature  with  a  becoming  gravity,  and  a 
dtiiie  of  improving  by  them. 

Many 
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Many  are  the  opinions  of  Learned  men  concerning  the  rife  ofthat  fa- 
tal diitemper  which  has  always  taken  a  particular  plcafure  in  ventin°-  its 
fpight  upon  the  Nofe.     I  have  feen  a  little  Burlcfque  Poem  in  Italian 
that  gives  a  very  pleafant  account  of  this  matter.     The  fable  of  it  runs 
thus1:  Mars,  the  God  of  War,  having  ferved  during  the  fiege  of  Naples 
in  thefhape  of  a  French  Colonel,  received  a  vifit  one  night  "from  Venus. 
the  Goddefs  of  Love,  who  had  been  always  his  profefled  Miltrefs  and 
Admirer.     The  Poem  fays,  fhe  came  to  him  in  the  difguife  of  a  Smiling 
Wench,  with  a  Bottle  of  Brandy  under  her  arm.     Let  that  be  as  it  will, 
he  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  fhe  went  away  big-bellied,  and  was  at 
length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little  Cupid.     This  boy,  whether  it  were  by 
reaion  of  any  bad  food  that  his  Father  had  eaten  during  the  liege,  or  of 
any  particular  malignity  in  the  Stars  that  reigned  at  his  Nativity,  came 
into  the  World  with  a  very  fickly  look,  and  crazy  conititution.     As  foon 
as  he  was  able  to  handle  his  Bow,  he  made  difcoveries  of  a  moil  perverfe 
difpofition.     He  dipped  all  his  Arrows  in  poifon,  that  rotted  every  thing 
they  touched;  and  what  was  more  particular,   aimed  all  his  fhafts  at  the 
Nofe,  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  elder  Brothers,  who  had  made 
a  humane  Heart  their  Butt  in  all  countries  and  ages.     To  break  him 
of  this  roguilh  trick,  his  parents  put  him  to  fchool  to  Mercury,   who 
did  all  he  could  to  hinder  him  from  demoliihing  the  Nofes  of  mankind ; 
but  in  fpight  of  education,  the  boy  continued  very  unlucky;  and  though 
his  malice  was  a  little  foftened  by  good  initruclions,  he  would  very  fre- 
quently let  fly  an  invenomed  Arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftner  in 
the  Nofe  than  in  the  Heart.     Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  Learned  reader,  that  Correggio  has  drawn  a  Cupid 
taking  his  leffbn  from  Mercury,  conformable  to  this  Poem;  nor  that  the 
Poem  it  felf  was  defigned  as  a  Burlefque  upon  Fracaftorius. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  fatal  liege  of  Naples  that  Talicotius  begun  to 
praclife  in  a  town  of  Germany.    He  was  the  firil  Clap-doclor  that  I  meet 
with  in  Hiftory,  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age  than  our  celebrated  Dr.  IV all. 
He  faw  his  Species  extremely  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  this  new  difiem- 
per  that  was  crept  into  it ;  and  therefore,  in  purfuance  of  a  very  feafon- 
able  invention,  let  up  a  manufacture  of  Nofes,  having  firfl  got  a  PaterK 
that  none  fhculd  prefume  to  make  Nofes  belides  himfelf.  His  firft  Patient 
was  a  Great  man  of -Portugal,  who  had  done  good  fervices  to  his  coun- 
try, but  in  the  midft  of  them  unfortunately  loit  his  Nofe.      Talicotius 
grafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  Grifsle  or  Cartilaginous 
fubftance,   which  would  fneeze,  fmell,   take  fnuff,  pronounce  the  let- 
ters 
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ters  Mor  N,  and  in  fliort,  do  all  the  functions  of  a  genuine  and  natural 
Nofe.  There  was  however  one  misfortune  in  this  experiment.  The 
Tortuguefe's  complexion  was  a  little  upon  the  fubfufc,  with  very  black 
eyes  and  dark  eyebrows,  and  the  Nole  being  taken  from  a  Porter  that 
had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of  thole  parts  that  are  not  ex. 
poled  to  the  Sun,  it  was  very  vifible  that  the  features  of  his  face  were 
not  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Conde  refembled  one  of  thofe  maimed  an- 
tique Statues  that  has  often  a  modern  Nofe  of  frefh  Marble  glevved  to  a 
face  of  fuch  a  yellow  ivory  complexion  as  nothing  can  give  but  age.  To 
remedy  this  particular  for  the  future,  the  Doctor  got  together  a  great  col- 
lection of  Porters,  men  of  all  complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark, 
fallow,  pale,  and  ruddy;  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  for  a  Patient  of  the 
moll  out-of-the-way  colour  not  to  find  a  Nole  to  match  it. 

The  Doctor's  houfe  was  now  very  much  enlarged,  and  become  a  kind 
of  College,  or  rather  Hofpital,  for  the  fafhionable  Cripples  of  both  Sexes 
that  reforted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Over  his  door  was  fatt- 
ened a  large  Golden  Snout,  not  unlike  that  which  is  p'aced  over  the 
great  Gates  at  Brazen-Nofe  College  in  Oxford;  and  as  it  is  ufual  for  the 
Learned  in  Foreign  Univerfitics  to  diftinguifn  their  houfes  by  a  Latin 
fentence,  the  Doctor  writ  underneath  this  great  Golden  Probofcis  two 
verfes  out  of  Ovid  : 

Militat  omnis  amans,  habel  et  fua  caftra  Cupido, 
Tontice,  erode  mibi,  militat  omnis  amans. 

It  is  reported,  that  Talicotins  had  at  one  time  in  his  houfe  twelve 
German  Counts,  nineteen  French  MarquifTes,  and  a  hundred  Spanijh  Ca- 
valiers, befides  one  folitary  Englijb  Efquire,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
Though  the  Doftor  had  the  Monopoly  of  Nofes  in  his  own  hands,  he  is 
faid  not  to  have  been  unreafonable.  Indeed  if  a  man  had  occafion  for 
a  high  Roman  Nofe,  he  mult  go  to  the  price  of  it.  A  Carbuncle  Nofe  like- 
wife  bore  an  exceffive  rate :  But  for  your  ordinary  fliort  turned-up Nofes, 
of  which  there  was  the  greatcft  confumption,  they  coft  little  or  nothing; 
at  leafl  the  Purchafers  thought  fo,  who  would  have  been  content  to  have 
paid  much  dearer  for  them,  rather  than  to  have  gone  without  them. 

The  Sympathy  betwixt  the  Nofe  and  its  Parent  was  very  extraordinary. 
Hudibras  has  told  us,  that  when  the  Porter  died,  the  Nofe  dropped  of 
courfe,  in  which  cafe  it  was  always  ufual  to  return  the  Nofe,  in  order  to 
have  it  interred  with  its  firfl  owner.  The  Nofe  was  likewife  affected  by 
the  pain  as  well  as  death  of  the  original  Proprietor.    An  eminent  inftance 
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of  this  nature  happened  to  three  Spaniards,  whofe  Nofes  were  all  made 
out  of  the  fame  piece  of  Brawn.  They  found  them  one  day  ihoot  and 
fvvell  extremely,  upon  which  they  fent  to  know  how  the  Porter  did,  and 
heard  upon  enquiry,  that  the  parent  of  the  Nofes  had  been  feverely  kick- 
ed the  day  before,  and  that  the  Porter  kept  his  bed  on  account  of  the 
bruiies  it  had  received.  This  was  highly  refented  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  found  out  the  perfon  that  had  ufed  the  Porter  fo  unmercifully,  and 
treated  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  indignity  had  been  done  to  their 
own  Nofes.  In  this  and  feveral  other  cafes  it  might  be  faid,  that  the 
Porters  led  the  Gentlemen  by  the  Nofe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amifs  with  the  Nofe,  the  Porter 
felt  the  effects  of  it,  inlbmuch  that  it  was  generally  articled  with  the  Pa- 
tient, that  he  mould  not  only  abflain  from  all  his  old  courfes-,  but  mould 
on  no  pretence  whatfoever  fmell  Pepper,  or  eat  Muftard  ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion,  the  part  where  the  incilion  had  been  made  was  feized  with  un- 
fpeakable  twinges  and  prickings. 

The  EnglijJoman  I  before  mentioned  was  fo  very  irregular,  and  re- 
lapfed  fo  frequently  into  the  difternper  which  at  firft  brought  him  to  the 
Learned  Talicotius,  that  in  the  fpace  of  two  years-  he  wore  out  five 
Nofes,  and  by  that  means  fo  tormented  the  Porters,  that  if  he  would  have 
given  5-00/.  for  a  Nofe,  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  accommo- 
date him.  This  young  Gentleman  was  born  ofhoneft  Parents,  and  paf- 
fed  his  firft  years  in  Fox-hunting;  but  accidentally  quitting  the  woods, 
and  coming  up  to  London,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  the  Beauties  of  the 
Play-houfe,  that  he  had  not  been  in  town  two  days  before  he  got  the 
misfortune  which  carried  offthis  part  of  his  face.  He  ufed  to  be  called 
in  Germany,  the  Englijhman  of  five  Nofes,  and,  the  Gentleman  that  had 
thrice  as  many  Nofes  as  he  had  Ears :  Such  was  the  raillery  of  thofe 
times. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to  the  young  Men  of  this 
town,  which  I  think  the  more  necefTarv,  becaufe  I  fee  feveral  new  frefh- 
coloured  faces,  that  have  made  their  firft  appearance  in  it  this  Winter. 
I  muff  therefore  allure  them,  that  the  art  of  making  Nofes  is  entirely  loft; 
and  in  the  next  place,  beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordi- 
nary town-rakes,  who  live  as  if  there  was  a  Talicotius  to  be  met  with  at 
the  corner  of  every  ftreet.  Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  Nofe 
is  a  very  becoming  part  of  the  face,  and  a  man  makes  but  a  very  filly 
figure  without  it.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  youth  not  to  know  the  value 
of  any  thing  till  they  have  loft  it.    The  general  precept  therefore  I  fhall 

Vo  l.  II.  E  e  e  leave 
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leave  with  them  is,  to  regard  every  Town- woman  as  a  particular  kind 
of  Siren,  that  has  a  defignupon  their  Nofes;  and  that,  amidit  her  flatte- 
ries and  allurements,  they  will  fancy  ihe  fpeaks  to  them  in  that  humo- 
rous Phrafe  of  old  Tlautus: 

Ego  tibi  faclem  denafabo  mordiciis. 

«  Keep  your  face  out  of  my  way,  or  I'll  bite  off  your  Nofe. 


N°262.     Tuefday,  December  12.     17  ro. 


Verba  toga  fequer'is,  jun&ura  callidus  acr'i, 

Ore  teres  modico,  pallentes  radere  mores, 

DoBus  et  ingenuo  culpam  defigere  ludo.  PerX  Sat.  5. 

Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  &c: 

timothy  Treat al^  Gent,  was  indicled  by  feveral  Ladies  of  his  Si- 
fter's acquaintance  for  a  very  rude  affront  offered  to  them  at  an 
entertainment,  to  which  he  had  invited  them  on  Tuefday  the  7th 
of  November  laft  palt,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. The  Indictment  fet  forth,  that  the  faid  .Mr.  Treat  all.,  upon  the  fer- 
ving  up  of  the  fupper,  defired  the  Ladies  to  take  their  places  according 
to  their  different  age  and  feniority,  for  that  it  was  the  way  always  at  his 
table  to  pay  refpeel:  to  Years.  The  Indictment  added,  that  this  pro- 
duced an  unfpeakable  confufion  in  the  Company ;  for  that  the  Ladies, 
who  before  had  preiled  together  for  a  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, immediately  crowded  with  the  fame  diforder  towards  the  end  that 
was  quite  oppofite;  that  Mrs.  Front ly  had  the  infolence  to  clap  her  felf 
down  at  the  very  loweft  place  of  the  table;  that  the  Widow  Tartlett 
feated  her  felf  on  the  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Front  ly,  alledging  for  her  ex- 
cufe,  that  no  ceremony  was  to  be  ufed  at  a  Round  Table ;  that  Mrs.  Fid- 
get and  Mrs.FeJiite  difputed  above  half  an  hour  for  the  fame  Chair,  and 

that 
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that  the  latter  would  not  give  up  the  caufe  till  it  was  decided  by  the 
Parifli  Regifter,  which  happened  to  be  kept  hard  by.  The  Indiclment 
further  faid,  that  the  reft  of  the  company  who  late  down,  did  it  with  a 
Referve  to  their  Right,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  affert  on  another  oc- 
cafion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Tippe,  an  old  maid,  was  placed  by  the  una- 
nimous Vote  of  the  whole  company  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Table,  from 
whence  fhe  had  the  confufion  to  behold  feveral  Mothers  of  Families  a- 
mong  her  inferiors.  The  Criminal  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  what  he 
had  done,  was  to  raife  mirth,  and  avoid  ceremony,  and  that  the  Ladies 
did  not  complain  of  his  rudenefs  till  the  next  morning,  having  eaten  up 
what  he  had  provided  for  them  with  great  readinefs  and  alacrity.  The 
Cenfor  frowning  upon  him,  told  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  difcover  fo 
much  levity  in  matters  of  a  ferious  nature,  and  (upon  the  Jury's  bringing 
him  in  guilty)  fentenced  him  to  treat  the  whole  Aflembly  of  Ladies  o- 
ver  again,  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  it  with  the  Decorum  which  was 
due  to  Perfons  of  their  Quality. 

Rebecca  Shapely,  Spiniter,  was  indi&ed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Smack,  for 
fpeaking  many  woiids  reflecting  upon  her  reputation,  and  the  Heels  of 
her  Silk  Slippers,  which  the  Prifoner  had  malicioufly  fuggefted  to  be 
two  Inches  higher  than  they  really  were.  The  Profecutor  urged,  as  an 
aggravation  of  her  guilt,  that  the  Prifoner  was  her  felf  guilty  of  the  fame 
kind  of  Forgery  which  ihe  had  laid  to  the  Profecutor's  charge,  for  that 
me  the  faid  Rebecca  Shapely  did  always  wear  a  pair  of  Steel  Bodice,  and 
a  falfe  Rump.  The  Cenfor  ordered  the  Slippers  to  be  produced  in  ope» 
Court,  where  the  Heels  were  adjudged  to  be  of  the  flatutable  frze.  He 
then  ordered  the  Grand  Jury  to  fearch  the  Criminal,  who,  after  fome 
time  fpent  therein,  acquitted  her  of  the  Bodice,  but  found  her  guilty  of 
the  Rump ;  upon  which  me  received  Sentence  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 

William  Trippitt,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  brought  his  Action  a- 
gainft  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Trudely,  for  having  refufed  him  her  hand  as 
he  offered  to  lead  her  to  her  Coach  from  the  Opera.  The  Plaintiff  fet 
forth,  that  he  had  entred  himfelf  into  the  lift  of  thofe  Volunteers  who 
officiate  every  night  behind  the  boxes  as  Gentlemen-Ulhers  of  the  Play#7 
houfe  ;  that  he  had  been,  at  a  considerable  charge  in  white  Gloves,  Peri- 
wigs, and  Snuff-boxes,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  that  employment, 
and  in  hopes  of  making  his  Fortune  by  it.  The  Council  for  the  Defen- 
dent  replied,  that  the  Plaintiff  had  given  out  that  he  was  within  a  month 
of  wedding  their  Client,  and  that  ihe  had  refufed  her  hand  to  him  in  ce- 
remony, left  he  fliould  interpret  it  as  a  promife  that  flie  would  give  it 

E  e  e  z  him 
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him  in  marriage.  As  foon  as  their  Pleadings  on  both  fides-  were  fimflied, 
the  Cenfor  ordered  the  Plaintiff  to  be  cafhiered  from  his  Office  of  Gen- 
tleman-Uihcr  to  the  Play-houfe,  iince  it  was  too  plain  that  he  had  under- 
taken it  with  an  ill  deiign;  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  Defen- 
dent either  to  marry  the  faid  Plaintiff',  or  to  pay  him  half  a  Crown  for 
the  new  pair  of  Gloves  and  Coach-hire  that  he  was  at  the  expence  of  in 

her  fervice. 

The  Lady  Toivnly  brought  an  Aclion  of  Debt  againft  Mrs.  Flambeau, 
for  that  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  fee  the  faid  Lady  Townly,  and 
wiih  her  joy,  fince  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph,  notwithstanding  ihe  the 
faid  Lady  Townly  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  vilit  upon  her  full  coming 
to  town.    It  was  urged  in  the  behalf  of  the  Defendent,  that  the  Plaintiff 
had.  never  given  her  any  regular  notice  of  her  being  in  town  ;   that  the 
vilit  fhe  alledged  had  been  made  on  a  Monday,  which  fhe  knew  was  a 
day  on  which  Mrs.  Flambeau  was  always  abroad,  having  fet  afide  that  on- 
ly day  in  the  week  to  mind  the  affairs  of  her  family ;    that  the  fervant 
who  enquired  whether  Ihe  was  at  home,  did  not  give  the  Vifiting  knock; 
that  it  was  not  between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evening ;  that 
there  were  no  Candles  lighted  up;    that  it  was  not  on  Mrs.  Flambeaus, 
day ;  and  in  ihort,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  effential  points  obferved 
that  conftitute  a  vilit.     She  further  proved  by  her  Porter's  book,  which 
was  produced  in  Court,  that  flie  had  paid  the  Lady  Townly  a  vilit  on  the 
twenty  fourth  day  of  March,  juft  before  her  leaving  the  town,  in  the 
year  1709-10,  for  which  me  was  ftill  Creditor  to  the  faid  Lady  Townly. 
To  this  the  Plaintiff  only  replied,  that  fhe  was  now  only  under  covert, 
and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted  when  me  was  a  fingle  Woman. 
Mr.  Bickerftaffe  finding  the  Caufe  to  be  very  intricate,    and  that  feveral 
Points  of  Honour  were  likely  to  arife  in  it,  he  deferred  giving  Jugdment 
upon  it  till  the  next  SeiTion  day,   at  which  time  he  ordered  the  Ladies 
on  his  left  hand  to  pfefent  to  the  Court  a  Table  of  all  the  Laws  relating 

to  Viiits. 

Winifred  Leer  brought  her  Aclion  again!!  Richard  Sly,  for  having 
broken  a  Marriage  Contract,  and  wedded  another  Woman,  after  he  had 
engaged  himfelf  to  marry  the  faid  Winifred  Leer.  She  alledged,  that  he 
had  ogled  her  twice  at  an  Opera,  thrice  in  St.  James's  Church,  and  once 
at  Fo-jvel\  Puppet-mow,  at  which  time  he  promifed  her  Marriage  by  a 
fide-glance,  as  her  friend  could  teflifie  that  fate  by  her.  Mr.  Bickerflajfe 
finding  that  the  Defendent  had  made  no  further  overture  of  Love  or 
Marriage,   but  by  looks  and  ocular  engagement ;   yet  at  the  fame   time 

confidering 
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confidcring  how  very  apt  fuch  impudent  Seducers  are  to  lead  the  Ladies 
Hearts  aitray,  ordered  the  Criminal  to  Hand  upon  the  Stage  in  the  Hay- 
market,  between  each  Act  of  the  next  Opera,  there  to  be  expofed  to 
publick  view  as  a  falle  Ogler. 

Upon  the  rifing  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Bickerftaffe  having  taken  one 
of  thefe  Counterfeits  in  the  very  fact  as  he  was  ogling  a  Lady  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  ordered  him  to  be  feized,  and  prolecuted  upon  the  Statute 
of  Ogling.  He  likewile  directed  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  draw  up  an 
Edict  againft  thefe  common  Cheats,  that  make  Women  believe  they  are 
diffracted  for  them  by  flaring  them  out  of  countenance,  and  often  blaft 
a  Lady's  reputation  whom  they  never  fpoke  to,  by  faucy  looks  and  di- 
flant  familiarities. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  ajfifled  in  ibis  paper. 


N°  265.     Tuefday-,   December  19.     17 10. 


Arbiter  hie  igitur  fablm  de  lite  jocosa.  Ovid.  Met. 


Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  &c. 

S  foon  as  the  Court  was  fate,  the  Ladies  of  the  Bench  prefentecT, 
according  to  order,  a  Table  of  all  the  Laws  now  in  force,  rela- 
ting to  Vifits  and  Vifiting-days,  methodically  digefted  under  their 
refpective  heads,  which  the  Cenfor  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

Henry  Heedlefs,  Efq;  was  indicted  by  Colonel  Touchy,  of  Her  Majefty's 
Trained-Bands,  upon  an  Action  of  AfTault  and  Battery;  for  that  he  the 
faid  Mr.  Heedlefs  having  efpied  a  Feather  upon  the  fhoulder  of  the  faid 
Colonel,  ffruck  it  off  gently  with  the  end  of  a  Walking- ftaff,  value  three 
pence.  It  appeared,  that  the  Profecutor  did  not  think  himfelf  injured 
till  a  few  days  after  the  aforefaid  blow  was  given  him;  but  that  having 
ruminated  with  himfelf  for  feveral  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  ci- 
ther Officers  of  the  Militia,    he  concluded,  that  he  had  in  effect  been 

cudgelled 
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cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heedlefs,  and  that  he  ought  to  refent  it  accordingly. 
The  Council  for  the  Profecutor  alledged,  that  the  Shoulder  was  the  tendereft 
part  in  a  Man  of  Honour;  that  it  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  Stick,  and 
that  every  touch  of  it,  with  any  thing  made  in  the  falhion  of  a  Cane, 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound  in  that  part,  and  a  violation  of  the 
perfon's  Honour  who  received  it.  Mr:  Heedlefs  replied,  that  what  he 
had  done  was  out  of  kindnefs  to  the  Profecutor,  as  not  thinking  it  pro- 
per for  him  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  Trained-Bands  with  a  Feather 
upon  his  moulder ;  and  further  added,  that  the  Stick  he  had  made  ufe  of 
on  this  occafion  was  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  Profecutor  could  not  have 
felt  it,  had  he  broken  it  on  his  moulders.  The  Cenfor  hereupon  di- 
rected the  Jury  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Staff,  for  that  a  great 
deal  would  depend  upon  that  particular.  Upon  which  he  explained  to 
them  the  different  degrees  of  offence  that  might  be  given  by  the  touch 
of  Crab-tree  from  that  of  Cane,  and  by  the  touch  of  Cane  from  that  of 
a  plain  Hazle  Stick.  The  jury,  after  a  fliort  perufal  of  the  Staff,  decla- 
red their  opinion  by  the  mouth  of  their  Foreman,  that  the  fubftance  of 
the  Staff  was  Britijh  Oak.  The  Cenfor  then  obferving  that  there  was 
fome  Dull  on  the  skirts  of  the  Criminal's  Coat,  ordered  the  Profecutor 
to  beat  it  off  with  his  aforefaid  Oaken  Plant ;  and  thus,  faid  the  Cenfor, 
I  {hall  decide  this  Cauie  bv  the  Law  of  Retaliation  :  If  Mr.  Heedlefs  did 
the  Colonel  a  good  Office,  the  Colonel  will  by  this  means  return  it  in 
"kind  ;  but  if  Mr.  Heedlefs  mould  at  any  time  boaft  that  he  had  cudgelled 
the  Colonel,  or  laid  his  ftaff  over  his  Shoulders,  the  Colonel  might  boad 
in  his  turn,  that  he  has  brufhed  Mr.  Heedlcfs\  Jacket,  or  (to  ufe  the 
Phrafe  of  an  ingenious  Author)  that  he  has  rubbed  him  down  with  an 
Oaken  Towel. 

Benjamin  Bufy,  of  London,  Merchant,  was  indicled  by  Jafper  Tat- 
tle, Efq;  for  having  pulled  out  his  Watch  and  looked  upon  it  thrice, 
while  the  faid  Efquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of 
the  faid  Efquire  Tattle's  firft  Wife.  The  Prifoner  alledged  in  his  Defence, 
that  he  was  going  to  buy  Stocks  at  the  time  when  he  met  the  Profecu- 
tor ;  and  that,  during  the  ilory  of  the  Profecutor,  the  faid  ftocks  rofe  a- 
bove  two  per  Cent,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Prifoner.  The  Prifq- 
ner  further  brought  feveral  Witneffes,  that  the  faid  Jafper  Tattle  Efq; 
was  a  molt  notorious  ftary -teller \  that  before  he  met  the  Prifoner,  he 
had  hindred  one  of  the  Prifoner's  acquaintance  from  the  purfuit  of  his 
lawful  buiinefs,  with  the  account  of  his  fecond  marriage  ;  and  that  he 
iiad  detained  another  by  the  Button  of  his  Coat  that  very  morning,  till 

he 
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he  had  heard  feveral  witty  fayings  and  contrivances  of  the  Profecutor's 
eldeft  fon,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  rive  years  of  age.  Upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Bickerftaffe  diimiffed  the  accuiation  as  frivolous,  and  fcntenccd 
the  Profecutor  to  pay  damages  to  the  Prifoncr  for  what  the  Prifoner 
had  loft  by  giving  him  fo  long  and  patient  an  hearing.  He  further  repri- 
manded the  Profecutor  very  feverely,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  proceeded 
in  his  ufual  manner  to  interrupt  the  bufinefs  of  mankind,  he  would  fct  a 
Fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour's  impertinence,  and  regu- 
late the  faid  Fine  according  as  the  time  of  the  perfon  fo  injured  fhould 
appear  to  be  more  or  lefs  precious. 

Sir  Taul  Swajh,  Kt.  was  indicted  by  Teter  'Double-,  Gent,  for  not  re- 
turning the  Bow  which  he  received  of  tlfe  faid  'Teter  Double,  on  IFed- 
nefday  the  fixth  Inftant,  at  the  Play-houfe  in  the  Hay -market.  The  Pri- 
foner denied  the  receipt  of  any  fuch  Bow,  and  alledged  in  his  defence, 
that  the  Profecutor  would  oftentimes  look  full  in  his  face,  but  that  when 
he  bowed  to  the  faid  Profecutor  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  or  bow  to 
fome  body  elfe  that  fate  quite  on  the  other  fide  of  him.  He  like  wife  al- 
ledged, that  feveral  Ladies  had  complained  of  the  Profecutor,  who,  af- 
ter ogling  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making  a  curtfy  to 
him,  would  not  return  the  civility  of  a  Bow.  The  Cenfor  obferving  fe_ 
veral  glances  of  the  Profecutor's  eye,  and  perceiving,  that  when  he  talk- 
ed to  the  Court,  he  looked  upon  the  Jury,  found  reafon  to  fufpecl:  that 
there  was  a  wrong  caft  in  his  light,  which  upon  examination  proved 
true.  The  Cenfor  therefore  ordered  the  Prifoner  (that  he  might  not 
produce  any  more  confufions  in  publick  AiTemblies)  never  to  bow  to 
any  body  whom  he  did  not  at  the  fame  time  call  to  by  his  name. 

Oliver  Bluff,  and  Benjamin  Browbeat,  were  indided  for  going  to  fight 
a  Duel  fince  the  Erection   of  the  Court  of  Honour.    It  appeared,    that 
they  were  both  taken  up  in  the  flreet  as  they  palled  by  the  Court,  in 
their  way  to  the  fields  behind  Mottutague-houfe.    The  Criminals  would 
arifwer  nothing  for  themfelves,  but  that  they  wrere  going  to  execute  a 
Challenge  which  had  been  made  above  a  week  before  the  Court  of  Ho- 
nour was  erecled.     The  Cenfor  finding  fome  reafons  to  fufpe6t  (by  the 
-tturdinefs  of  their  behaviour)  that  they  were  not  fo  very  brave  as  they 
would  have  the  Court  believe  them,  ordered  them  both  to  be  fearched 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  who  found  a  Breaft-plate  upon  the  one,    and  two 
quires  of  Paper  upon  the  other.     The  Breaft-plate  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  be  hung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Bickerflafe\  tribunal,  and  the  Paper 
to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  ufe  of  his  Clerk.    He  then  ordered  the 
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Criminals  to  button  up  their  bofoms,  and,  if  they  plcafed,  proceed  to 
their  Duel.  Upon  which  they  both  went  very  quietly  out  of  the  Court, 
and  retired  to  their  refpc6tive  lodgings. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  after  the  Holidays. 

Copia  Vera, 

Charles  Lillie. 
Sii  Richard  Steele  njpflcd  in  this  paper. 


N°  267.    Saturday r,  December  23.  17 10. 


6)nt  genus  humanum  mgemo  fuperavit,  et  omnes 

Reflinxit  Jlellas,  exortus  uti  atherms  foL  Lucr. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  ^Dec  ember  ix. 

I  Have  heard,  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  Conventuals  of  feveral  or- 
ders in  the  Romijh  Church,  to  ihut  themfelves  up  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  not  only  from  the  world  in  general,  but  from  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  Fraternity,  and  to  pafs  away  feveral  days  by  themfelves 
in  fettling  accounts  between  their  Maker  and  their  own  Souls,  in  cancel- 
ling unrepented  Crimes,  and  renewing  their  Contracts  of  Obedience  for 
the  future.  Such  ftated  times  for  particular  Acts  of  Devotion,  or  the 
Exerciie  of  certain  religious  Duties,  hare  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  Go- 
vernments, whatever  Deity  they  worfhiped,  or  whatever  Religion  they 
profefled.  That  which  may  be  done  at  all  times  is  often  totally  neg- 
lected and  forgotten,  unlefs  fixed  and  determined  to  fome  time  more 
than  another;  and  therefore,  though  feveral  Duties  may  be  fuitable  to 
every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  mod  likely  to  be  performed  if  fome 
days  are  more  particularly  let  apart  for  the  practice  of  them.  Our 
Church  has  accordingly  inilituted  feveral  Seafons  of  Devotion,  when 

Time, 
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Time,  Cuflom,  Prefcription,  and  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  the  Fafhion  it  felf, 
call  upon  a  Man  to  be  fcrious  and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his 
Being. 

I  have  hinted  in  fome  former  Papers,  that  the  Greateft  and  Wifeft  of 
Men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were 
renowned  for  their  Piety  and  Virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  mow 
how  thofe  in  our  own  Nation,  that  have  been  unqueitionably  the  molt 
eminent  for  Learning  and  Knowledge,  were  likewife  the  molt  eminent 
for  their  adherence  to  the  Religion  of  their  Country. 

I  might  produce  very  mining  Examples  from  among  the  Clergy;  but 
becaufe  Prieftcra'ft  is  the  common  cry  of  every  cavilling  empty  Scri- 
bler,  I  mall  mow,  that  all  the  Laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than 
ordinary  Genius  in  their  writings,  and  were  the  Glory  of  their  times-, 
Were  men  whofe  hopes  were  filled  with  Immortality,  and  the  profpecl  of 
future  Rewards,  and  men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  Submi/Tion  to  all  the 
Doctrines  of  revealed  Religion. 

I  mail  in  this  Paper  only  initance  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  Man  who  for 
the  Greatnefs  of  Genius,  and  Compafs  of  Knowledge, '  did  Honour  to 
his  age  and  country ;  I  could  almolt  fay  to  Humane  Nature  it  felf.  He 
pofTelTed  at  once  all  thofe  extraordinary  Talents  which  were  divided  a- 
mongft  the  greateft  Authors  of  antiquity.  He  had  the  found,  dif  liner, 
comprehenfive  Knowledge  of  Ariftotle>  with  all  the  beautiful  Lights, 
Graces  and  Embellilhments  of  Cicero.  One  does  not  know  which  to 
admire  molt  in  his  writings,  the  Itrength  of  Reafon,  force  of  Style,  or 
brightnefs  of  Imagination. 

This  Author  has  remarked  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  a  thorough 
iniight  into  Philofophy  makes  a  good  Believer,  and  that  a  fmaftering  in 
it  naturally  produces  fuch  a  race  of  defpicable  Infidels  as  the  little  profli- 
gate Writers  of  the  prefent  age,  whom  (I  mull:  confefs)  I  have  always 
accufed  to  my  felf,  not  fo  much  for  their  want  of  Faith  as  their  want  of 
Learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find  among  the  works  of  this  extraordinary 
Man  a  Prayer  of  his  own  compofing,  which,  for  the  Elevation  of 
thought,  and  Greatnefs  of  expreffion,  feems  rather  the  devotion  of  an 
Angel  than  of  a  Man.  His  principal  fault  feems  to  have  been  the  excels 
of  that  Virtue  which  covers  a  multitude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him 
to  fo  great  an  Indulgence  towards  his  fervants,  who  made  a  corrupt  ufe 
of  it,  that  it  itripped  him  of  all  thofe  Riches  and  Honours  which  a  Ion** 
feries  of  Merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  Prayer,  at  the  fame 
Vol.  II.  F  f  f  time 
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time  that  we  find  bun  proflrating  himfelf  before  the  great  Mercy-feat, 
and  humbled  under  afflictions  which  at  that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him ; 
we  fee  him  fupporied  by  the  fenfe  of  his  Integrity,  his  Zeal,  his  Devoti- 
on, and  his  Love  to  mankind,  which  give  him  a  much  higher  figure  in 
the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than  that  greatnefs  had  done  from  which  he 
was  fallen.  I  mall  beg  leave  to  write  down  the  Prayer  it  felf,  with  the 
title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  among  his  Lordihip's  Papers,  written  in  his 
own  hand;  not  being  able  to  furniih  my  Reader  with  an  entertainment 
more  fuitable  to  this  folemn  time. 

A  Prayer  or  Pfalm  made  by  My  Lord  Bacon,  Chancellor  of  England. 

O  ST gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father  ;  from  my  youth  up-, 
?ny  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.     Thou,  O  Lord,  found- 
cjl  and  fear chef  the  depths  and  fecrets  of  all  hearts;    Thou  acknowledg- 
.e ft  the  Upright  of  heart ;   Thou  judge  ft  the  Hypocrite;    Thou  ponder  eft 
mens  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance  ;   Thou  meafureft  their  intenti- 
ons as  with  a  line  ;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  Thee. 

.Remember,  O  Lor  J  !  how  thy  Servant  hath  walked  before  thee ;   re- 
member what  I  have  fir  ft  fought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my 
Intentions.     I  have  loved  thy  Affemblies,   I  have  mourned  for  the  divifi- 
ons  of  thy  Church,  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  SantJuary. 
This  Vine,  which  thy  Right  Hand  hath  planted  in  this  Nation,  I  have 
ever  prayed  unto  Thee,  that  it  might  have  the  firft  and  the  latter  Rain, 
and  that  it  might  ftretch  her  branches  to  the  fas,  and  to  the  floods.    The 
ft  ute  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  opPreffcd  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes; 
I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  harduejs  of  heart ;  I  have  {though  in  a  de- 
fpifed  weed)  procured  the  good  of  all  men.     If  any  have  been  my  Ene- 
mies, I  thought  not  of  them,    neither  hath   the  fun  almoft  fet    upon  my 
difpleafure ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  'Dove,  free  from  fuperfluity  of  malici- 
cufnefs.     Thy  Creatures  have  been  my  Books,   but  thy  Scriptures   much 
more.     I  have  fought  Thee  in  the  Courts,    Fields  and  Gardens,    but  J 
have  found  Thee  in  thy  Temples. 

Thou  funds  have  been  my  Sins,  and  ten  thou  funds  my  Tranfgreffions,  but 
thy  SaucH ifi cations  h,.ve  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart  {through 
thy  Grace)  hath  been  an  wirjuenched  coal  upon  thine  Altar. 

O  Lord,  my  Strength!  I  have  fince  my  youth  met  with  Thee  in  all  my 
ways,  by  thy  fatherly  Compajfions,  by  thy  comfortable  Chaftifements,  and 
l'v  thy  moft  vifiHe  Trovidence.     As  thy  Favours  have  iucreafed  upon  me* 
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fo  have  thy,  Corrections ;  fo  as  Thou  hajl  been  always  near  me.,  O  Lord ' 
And  ever  as  my  worldly  blejjings  were  exalted,  fo  fecret  darts  from  The 3 
have  pierced  me  ;  and  when  I  have  afcendcd  before  men,  I  have  defcended 
in  humiliation  before  Thee.  And  now  when  I  thought  mofl  of  Teace  and 
Honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  mc,  and  hath  hwnbled  me  according  to 
thy  former  loving- kindnefs,  keeping  me  ff  ill  in  thy  fatherly  fchool,  not  as 
a  baflard,  but  as  a  Child.  Jujl  are  thy  Judgments  upon  me  for  my  fins, 
which  are  more  in  number  than  the  fands  of  the  fea,  but  have  no  propor- 
tion to  thy  Mercies-,  for  what  are  the  fands  of  the  fea?  Earth,  Hea- 
vens, and  all  thefe,  are  nothing  to  thy  Mercies.  Befides  my  innumerable 
Sins,  I  confefs  before  Thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  Thee  for  the  gracious  Ta- 
lent of  thy  Gifts  and  Graces,  which  I  have  neither  put  into  a  napkin, 
nor  put  it  fas  I  ought)  to  Exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  beft 
profit,  but  mifpent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  leaf  fit :  So  I  may  truly 
fay,  my  Soul  hath  been  a  fir  anger  in  the  courfe  of  my  pilgrimage .  Be 
merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  Sake^  and  receive  me  unto 
thy  Bofom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  JVays. 


Ff  f 
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Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucent 

Cogitaty  ut  fpeciofa  dehinc  rmracula  promat.  Hot. 


I  Have  obferved,  that  a  reader  feldom  perufes  a  book  with  pleafure, 
till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man, 
of  a  mild  or  cholerick  difpoiition,  married  or  a  batchelor,  with  o- 
ther  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the 
right  understanding  of  an  Author.  To  gratify  this  curiofity,  which  is 
fo  natural  to  a  reader,  I  defign  this  Paper  and  my  next  as  Prefatory 
difcourfes  to  my  following  writings,  and  mall  give  fome  account 
in  them  of  the  feveral  Perfons  that  are  engaged  in  this  work.  As 
the  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  digefting,  and  correcting  will  fall  to 
my  mare,  I  mult  do  my  felf  the  juftice  to  open  the  work  with  my  own 
Hiftory. 

I  was  born  to  a  fmall  Hereditary  Eftate,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the  lame  hedges  and 
ditches  in  IVilliam  the  Conquerors  time  that  it  is  at  prefent,  and  has 
been  delivered  down  from  Father  to  Son  whole  and  entire,  with- 
out the  Iofs  or   acquifition    of  a  fingle  field  or  meadow,    during  the 
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fpace  of  fix  hundred  years.  There  runs  a  flory  in  the  family,  that  when 
my  Mother  was  gone  with  child  of  me  about  three  months,  me  dreamt 
that  me  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Judge:  Whether  this  might  proceed 
from  a  Law-fuit  which  was  then  depending  in  the  family,  or  my  Father's 
being  a  Jultice  of  the  Peace,  I  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not  fo  vain 
as  to  think  it  prefaged  any  dignity  that  1  mould  arrive  at  in  my  future 
life,  though  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  neighbourhood  put 
upon  it.  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  firit  appearance  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  fucked,  feemed  to  favour  my  Mother's 
dream  :  For,  as  me  has  often  told  me,  I  threw  away  my  Rattle  before  I 
was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make  ufe  of  my  Coral  till  they  had 
taken  away  the  Bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  relt  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  I 
(hall  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  I  find,  that  during  my  nonage,  I  had  the 
reputation  of  a  very  fullen  youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  of  my 
Schoolmafter,  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  my  parts  were  folid,  and  would 
wear  well.  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  Univcrfity,  before  I  diltinguifhed 
my  felf  by  a  molt  profound  Silence;  for  during  the  fpacc  of  eight  years, 
excepting  in  the  publick  exercifes  of  the  College,  I  fcarce  uttered  the 
quantity  of  an  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
ipoke  three  fentences  together  in  my  whole  life.  Whilfl:  I  was  in  this 
Learned  body,  1  applied  my  felf  with  fo  much  diligence  to  my  ftudies, 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  Books,  either  in  the  learned  or  mo- 
dern tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  Father,  I  was  refolved  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  and  therefore  left  the  Univerfity,  with  the  character  of  an  odd 
unaccountable  Fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  Learning,  if  I  would  but 
mew  it.  An  infatiable  thirlt  after  .Knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  which  there  was  any  thing  new  or  ftrange  to  be 
feen  ;  nay  to  fuch  a  degree  was  my  curioftty  raifed,  that  having  read 
the  controverfies  of  fome  great  men  concerning  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpofe  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  Pyra- 
mid :  and  as  ibon  as  I  had  fet  my  felf  right  in  that  particular,  returned 
to  my  native  country  with  great  fatisfaftion. 

I  have  palled  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  frequently  feen 
in  moil  publick  places,  though  there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my 
felecr.  friends  that  know  me;  of  whom  my  next  Paper  mall  give  a  more 
particular  account.  There  is  no  place  of  general  refort,  wherein  I  do 
not  often  make  my  appearance ;  fometimes  I  am  feen  thrufting  my  head 
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into  a  round  of  Politicians  at  Will's,  and  liftning  with  great  attention  to 
the  narratives  that  are  made  in  thofe  little  circular  audiences.  Some- 
times I  fmoak  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  whilft  I  feem  attentive  to  nothing 
but  the  Toft- Man,  over-hear  the  converfation  of  every  table  in  the 
room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's  Coffee-houfe,  and  fome- 
times  join  the  little  Committee  of  Politicks  in  the  inner-room,  as  one  who 
comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  likewife  very  well  known 
at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-Tree,  ancl  in  the  Theatres  both  of  T>rury-Lane 
and  the  Hay-Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  Merchant  upon  the  Ex- 
change for  above  thefe  ten  years,  and  fometimes  pafs  for  a  Jew  in  the 
aflembly  of  Stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's :  In  fhort,  wherever  I  fee  a 
duller  of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips 
but  in  my  own  Club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator  of  mankind,  than  as  one 
of  the  fpecies  ;  by  which  means  I  have  made  my  felf  a  fpeculative  Statef- 
man,  Soldier,  Merchant  and  Artizan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any 
practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  a  Husband 
or  a  Father,  and  can  difcern  the  errors  in  the  oeconomy,  bufinefs  and 
diverlion  of  others,  better  than  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  them ;  as 
itanders-by  difcover  blots,  which  are  apt  to  efcape  thofe  who  are  in  the 
game.  I  never  efpoufed  any  party  with  violence,  and  am  refolved  to 
obferve  an  exact  neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unlefs  1 
mall  be  forced  to  declare  my  felf  by  the  hoftilities  of  either  iide.  In 
fhort,  I  have  acled  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  Looker-on,  which  is  the 
character  I  intend  to  preferve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  jufl  fo  much  of  my  Hiftory  and  Character,  as 
to  let  him  fee  I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  bufinefs  I  have  un- 
dertaken. As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  fhall  in- 
fert  them  in  following  papers,  as  I  mall  fee  occafion.  In  the  mean  time, 
when  I  conlider  how  much  I  have  feen,  read  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame 
my  own  taciturnity;  and  fince  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fulnefs  of  my  heart  in  fpeech,  I  am  refolved  to  do  it  in 
writing,  and  to  print  my  felf  out,  if  poflible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been 
often  told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  fo  manv  ufeful  discoveries  which 
I  have  made  fhould  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  Silent  man.  For  this  rea- 
fon  therefore,  I  fhall  publifli  a  fheet-full  of  thoughts  every  morning,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  contemporaries ;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to 
the  diverfion  or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  I  (hall  leave 
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it,  when  I  am  fummoncd  out  of  it,  with  the  fecret  fatisfaclion  of  think- 
ing that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  fpoken  to  in 
this  paper;  and  which,  for  feveral  important  reafons,  I  muft  keep  to  my 
felf,  at  leail  for  fome  time  :  I  mean,  an  account  of  my  Name,  my  Age, 
and  my  Lodgings.  I  mufl  confels,  I  would  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing 
that  is  reafonable ;  but  as  for  thefe  three  particulars,  though  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  they  might  tend  very  much  to  the  embellimment  of  my  paper,  I  can- 
not yet  come  to  a  refolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  publick. 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obfeurity  which  I  have  enjoy- 
ed for  many  years,  and  expoie  me  in  publick  places  to  feveral  falutes-and 
civilities,  which  have  been  always  very  difagreeable  to  me ;  for  the  great- 
eft  pain  I  can  fuffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being  flared  at.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  likewife,  that  I  keep  my  Complexion  and  Drefs  as  very  great 
fecrets ;  though  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  I  may  make  difcoveries  of  both 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  my  felf,  I  mail  in  to-morrow's 
paper  give  an  accourif  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me 
in  this  work ;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and 
concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  importance  are)  in  a  Club.  However, 
as  my  friends  have  engaged  me  to  ftand  in  the  front,  thofe  who  have  a 
mind  to  correfpond  with  me,  may  direcl:  their  Letters  to  the  Spectator, 
at  Mr.  Buckleys  in  Little  Britain.  For  I  muft  further  acquaint  the 
Reader.,  that  though  our  Club  meets  only  on  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays,  we 
have  appointed  a  Commitee  to  fit  every  night,  for  the  infpection  of  all 
fuch  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  publick  weal. 
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^  ali't  j}x 

Et  plures  uno  conclamant  ore. Juv. 


r~W^  HE  firfl  of  our  Society  is  a  Gentleman  o{  Wore  eflerjb  ire  y  of  an- 
tient  defcent,  a  Baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
His  Great  Grand-father  was  inventor  of  that  famous  country- 
dance  which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  that  Shire,  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Parts  and  Merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  Gentle- 
man that  is  very  lingular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  Angularities  proceed 
from  his  good  fenfe,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world, 
only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  tine  wrong.  However,  this  humour 
creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  fournefs  or  obflinacy; 
and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms,  makes  him  but  the  readi- 
er and  more  capable  to  pleafe  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he 
is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho-Square.  It  is  laid,  he  keeps  himfelf  a  Ba- 
chelor by  reafon  he  was  crofTed  in  love  by  a  perverfe  beautiful  Widow 
of  the  next  County  to  him.  Before  this  difappointment,  Sir  Roger 
was  what  you  call  a  fine  Gentleman,  had  often  fupped  with  my  Lord 
Rochejier  and  Sir  George  Etberege^  fought  a  Duel  upon  his  firfl  coming 
to  town,  and  kicked  Bully  Daw/on  in  a  publick  Coffee-houfe  for  calling 
him  Younglter.  But  being  ill  uled  by  the  above-mentioned  Widow,  he 
was  veryferjous  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  na- 
turally jovial,  he  at  kit  got  over  it,  he  grew  carelefs  of  himfelf,  and  ne- 
ver drefTed  afterwards.  He  continues  to  wear  a  Coat  and  Doublet  of 
the  fame  Cut  that  were  in  faflrion  at  the  time  of  his  repulfe,  which,  in 
his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  fince 
he  firfl  wore  it.  'Tis  faid  SirRoGER  grew  humble  in  his  defires  after  he 
had  forgot  this  cruel  Beauty,  infomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  fre- 
quently offended  in  point  of  challity  with  Beggars  and  Gypfies:   But 
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this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends  rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth. 
He  is  now  in  his  fifty  fixth  year,  cheerful,  gay  and  hearty ;  keeps  a  good 
houfe  both  in  town  and  country ;  a  great  lover  of  mankind ;  but  there 
is  fuch  a  mirthful  call  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than 
efteemed :  His  Tenants  grow  rich,  his  Servants  look  fatisfied,  all  the 
young  women  profefs  love  to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his 
company:  When  he  comes  into  a  houfe,  he  calls  the  fervants  by  their 
names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  flairs  to  a  vilit.  I  muft  not  omit,  that 
Sir  Roger  is  a  Juftice  of  the  Quorum ;  that  he  fills  the  Chair  at  a  Quar- 
ter-Seffion  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained  univerfal 
applaufe  by  explaining  a  paffage  in  the  Game-aft. 

The  Gentleman  next  in  efteem  and  authority  among  us,   is-  another 
Bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner-Temple ;    a  man  of  great  Pro- 
bity, Wit,  and  Underllanding ;   but  he  has  chofen  his  place  of  refidence 
rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humourfome  Father,  than  in  purfmt 
of  his  own  inclinations.     He  was  placed  there  to  ftudy  the  Laws  of  the 
Land,  and  is  the  moil  learned  of  any  of  the  houfe  in  thofe  of  the  Stage. 
Arijlotle  and  Longinus  are  much  better  underftood  by  him  than  Little- 
ton or  Coke.    The  Father   fends  up  every  Poll  Queftions  relating  to 
Marriage- Articles,  Leafes,  and  Tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  all  which 
Queilions  he  agrees  with  an  Attorney  to  anfwer  and  take  care  of  in  the 
lump.     He  is  fludying  the  paffions  themfelves,  when  he  fhould  be  in- 
quiring into  the  debates  among  men  which  arife  from  them.    He  knows 
the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  'Demojlhenes  and  Tully,  but  not 
one  cafe  in  the  Reports  of  our  own  Courts.    No  one  ever  took  him  for 
a  Fool,    but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,    know  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  Wit.     This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  difinterefted   and  a- 
greeable:  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  bufinefs,  they  are  molt 
of  them  fit  for  converlation.     His  tafle  of  books  is  a  little  too  jufl  for 
the  age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few.    His  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Cuftoms,  Manners,  Actions,  and  Writings  of  the  An- 
tients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  obferver  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the 
prefent  world.    He  is  an  excellent  Critick,  and  the  time  of  the  Play  is 
his  hour  of  bufinefs;  exaclly  at  five  he  paffes  through  New-Inn,  .croffes 
through  Ruffe l-Court)  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will\  till  the  Play  begins ;  he 
has  his  Shooes  rubbed  and  his  Periwig  powdered  at  the  Barber's  as  you 
go  into  the  Rofe.    It  is  for  the  good  of  the  Audience  when  he  is  at  Play,, 
ibr  the  Aclors  have  an  ambition  to  pleafe  him. 
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The  perfon  of  next  confideration,  is  Sir  Andrew  Free  port,  a 
Merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  City  of  London.  A  perfon  of  inde- 
fatigable Induitry,  ftrong  Reafon,  and  great  Experience.  His  notions 
of  Trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man  has  ufually 
lome  fly  way  of  jelling,  which  would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not 
a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  Sea  the  Britijh  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with 
Commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  it  is  a  llupid  and  barbarous 
way  to  extend  Dominion  by  arms ;  for  true  Power  is  to  be  got  by  arts 
and  induftry.  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  This  part  of  our  Trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  fhould  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  Another,  from 
another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence  makes  more  laiting  ac- 
quifitions  than  valour,  and  that  floth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the 
fword.  He  abounds  in  feveral  frugal  Maxims,  amongll  which  the  great- 
eil  favourite  is,  "  A  peny  faved  is  a  peny  got.  A  general  Trader  of 
good  fenfe,  is  pleafanter  company  than  a  general  Scholar ;  and  Sir  A  n- 
drew  having  a  natural  unaffecled  eloquence,  the  perfpicuity  of  his  dif- 
courfe  gives  the  fame  pleafure  that  Wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has 
made  his  fortunes  himfelf ;  and  fays  that  England  may  be  richer  than  o- 
ther  Kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himfelf  is  richer  than  other 
men ;  though  at  the  fame  time  I  can  fay  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
point  in  the  compafs  but  blows  home  a  fhip  in  which  he  is  an  owner.  . 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  Club- room  fits  Captain  Sentry,  a  Gen- 
tleman of  great  courage,  and  understanding,  but  invincible  modefly.  He 
is  one  of  thofe  that  deferve  very  well,  but  are  very  awkard  at  putting 
their  talents  within  the  obfervation  of  fuch  as  fhould  take  notice  of  them. 
He  was  fome  years  a  Captain,  and  behaved  himfelf  with  great  gallantry 
in  feveral  engagements  and  at  feveral  fieges;  but  having  afmall  eftate  of 
his  own,  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of  life 
in  which  no  man  can  rife  fuitably  to  his  merit,  who  is  not  fomething  of 
a  Courtier  as  well  as  a  Soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in 
a  profeffion  where  merit  is  placed  in  fo  confpicuous  a  view,  impudence 
fhould  get  the  better  of  modefly.  When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpofe 
I  never  heard  him  make  a  four  expreflion,  but  frankly  confefs  that  he 
left  the  world,  becaufe  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A  ftrict,  honefly  and  an 
even  regular  behaviour,  are  in  themfelves  obflacles  to  him  that  mufl 
prefs  through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  fame  end  with  himfelf,  the 
favour  of  a  Commander.  He  will  however  in  his  way  of  talk  excufe 
Generals,  for  not  difpofing  according  to  men's  defert,  or  enquiring  into 
it.;  For,  fays  her  that  Great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  ma- 
ny. 
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ny  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him:  There- 
fore he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  efpecially 
in  a  military  way,  mult  get  over  all  falfe  modefty,  and  affill  his  Patron  a- 
gainft  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders,  by  a  proper  affurance  in  his 
own  vindication.  He  fays  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in  af- 
ferting  what  you  ought  to  expecl,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  flow  in 
attacking  when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candor  does  the  Gentleman 
fpeak  of  himfelf  and  others.  The  fame  franknefs  runs  through  all  his 
conversation.  The  military  part  of  his  life  has  furnifhed  him  with  many 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company ; 
for  he  is  never  over-bearing,  though  accuftomed  to  command  men  in  the 
utmoit  degree  below  him ;  nor  ever  too  obfequious,  from  an  habit  of  o- 
beying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  Society  may  not  appear  afet  of  Humourifts  unacquainted 
with  the  gallantries  and  pleafures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gal- 
lant Will.  Honeycomb,  a  Gentleman  who  according  to  his  years 
ihould  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of 
his  perfon,  and  always  had  a  very  eafie  fortune,  time  has  made  but  very 
little  impreflion,  either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his 
brain.  His  perfon  is  well  turned,  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready 
at  that  fort  of  difcourfe  with  which  men  ufually  entertain  women.  He 
lias  all  his  life  dreffed  very  well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others  do  men. 
He  can  fmile  when  one  fpeaks  to  him,  and  laughs  eafily.  He  knows  the 
iiiilory  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the  French 
King's  Wenches  our  Wives  and  Daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling 
their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods ;  whole  frailty  was  covered 
by  fuch  a  fort  of  petticoat,  and  whofe  vanity  to  fhew  her  foot  made  that 
part  of  the  drefs  fo  fliort  in  fuch  a  year  :  In  a  word,  all  his  converfation 
and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world.  As  other  men  of  his  age 
will  take  notice  to  you  what  fuch  a  Minifter  laid  upon  fuch  and  fuch  an 
occafion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  Court* 
fuch  a  woman  was  then  fmitten,  another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head 
of  his  Troop  in  the  \Park.  In  all  theie  important  relations,  he  has  ever 
about  the  fame  time  received  a  kind  glance  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  fonv 
celebrated  Beautv,  Mother  of  the  preient  Lord  fuch- a- one.  If  you  fpeak 
of  a  young  Commoner  that  faid  a  lively  thing  in  the  houfe,  he  ftarts  up, 
"  He  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirabell  begot  him,  the  rogue 
*:  cheated  me  in  that  affair,  that  young  fellow's  Mother  ufed  me  more 
*'  like  a  dog  than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances  to.     This  way  of 
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talking  of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  converfation  among  us  of  a  more 
fcdate  turn ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  my  felf, 
who  rarely  fpeak  at  all,  but  fpeaks  of  him  as  of  that  fort  of  man  who  is 
ufually  called  a  well-bred  fine  Gentleman.  To  conclude  his  chara&er, 
where  women  are  not  concerned,  he  is  an  honeft  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next  to  fpeak 
of,  as  one  of  our  company ;  for  he  vifits  us  but  feldom,  but  when  he 
does,  it  adds  to  every  man  elfe  a  new  enjoyment  of  himfelf.  He  is  a 
Clergyman,  a  very  philofophick  man,  of  general  learning,  great  fan&ity 
of  life,  and  the  mofl  exaft  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a 
very  weak  conftitution,  and  confequently  cannot  accept  of  fuch  cares  and 
bufinefs  as  preferments  in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to :  He  is  there- 
fore among  Divines  what  a  Chamber-counfellor  is  among  Lawyers.  The 
probity  of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers, 
as  being  eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  feldom  introduces  the 
fubjecl  he  fpeaks  upon ;  but  we  are  fo  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  ob- 
ferves  when  he  is  among  us,  an  earneflnefs  to  have  him  fall  on  fome  di- 
vine topick,  which  he  always  treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who 
has  no  interefts  in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  haftening  to  the  objeft  of  all . 
his  wifhes,  and  conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  Thefe 
are  my  ordinary  companions.    * 

*  Thestgh  this  paper  in  former  Editions  is  not  marked  with;  any  Letter  of  the  word  CLIO, 
by  which  Mr.  Addison  diftinguijhed  his  performances ;  it  was  thought  necejfary  to  infer t  it% 
as,  containing  characlers  of  the  feveral  perfont  mentisnedinthe  whole  conrfe  of  this  work. 


Saturday. 
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N°  3.     Saturday,    March  3. 


^#0/  quifque  fere  ftudio  devinBus  adharet: 

Aut  quibus  in  rebus  multum  fumus  ante  morat'i : 

Atque  in  qua  rat'tone  fuit  contenta  magis  mens  -} 

In  fomnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire.  Lucr.  L.  4. 


IN  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  fpeculations,  I  looked  into  the 
great  hall  where  the  Bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to 
fee  the  Directors,  Secretaries  and  Clerks,  with  all  the  other  Members 
of  that  wealthy  Corporation,  ranged  in  their  feveral  flations,  according 
to  the  parts  they  ad  in  that  juft  and  regular  Oeconomy.  This  revived 
in  my  memory  the  many  difcourfes  which  I  had  both  read  and  heard 
concerning  the  decay  of  Publick  Credit,  with  the  methods  of  reftoring 
it,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  becaufe  they 
have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to  feparate  interefts,  and  party  prin- 
ciples. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment  for  the  whole 
night,  fo  that  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical  Dream,  which 
diipofed  all  my  contemplations  into  a  Vifion  or  Allegory,  or  what  elfe 
the  reader  mall  pleafe  to  call  it. 

Methoughts  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I  had  been  the  mor- 
ning before,  but,  to  my  furprize,  inftead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there, 
I  faw  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  Virgin,  feuted  on  a 
throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was  Tublick  Credit.  The 
walls,  inftead  of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  with 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  was  the  Magna  Chart ay  with  the  Aft  of  Uniformity  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Acl  of  Toleration  on  the  left.  At.  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
was  the  Acl:  of -Settlement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  Vir- 
gin 
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gin  that  fate  upon  the  Throne.  Both  the  fides  of  the  hall  were  covered 
with  fuch  Afts  of  Parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the  eflablifhment  of 
publick  Funds.  The  Lady  feemed  to  fet  an  unfpeakable  value  upon 
thefe  feveral  pieces  of  furniture,  infomuch  that  flie  often  refrefhed  her 
eye  with  them,  and  often  fmiled  with  a  fecret  pleafure,  as  flie  looked  up- 
on them ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fhewed  a  very  particular  uneafinefs,  as 
if  flie  faw  any  thing  approaching  that  might  hurt  them.  She  appeared 
indeed  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  behaviour :  and,  whether  it  was  from 
the  delicacy  of  her  conflitution,  or  that  (lie  was  troubled  with  Vapours, 
as  1  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I  found  was  none  of  her  well-wi- 
fhers,  me  changed  colour,  and  ftartled  at  every  thing  fhe  heard.  She  was 
likevvife  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  Valetudinarian  than  any  I  had 
ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  Sex,  and  fubjecl  to  fuch  momentary  Con- 
fumptions,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  me  would  fall  away  from  the 
moil  florid  complexion,  and  the  moft  healthful  Hate  of  body,  and  wither 
into  a  Skeleton.  Her  recoveries  were  often  as  fudden  as  her  decays,  in- 
fomuch that  flie  would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wafting  diflemper, 
into  a  habit  of  the  highefl  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  foon  an  opportunity  of  obferving  thefe  quick  turns  and 
changes  in  her  Conflitution.  There  fate  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  Secre- 
taries, who  received  every  hour  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  reading  to  her ;  and, 
according  to  the  news  flie  heard,  to  which  flie  was  exceedingly  attentive, 
ihe  changed  colour,  and  difcovered  many  fymptoms  of  health  or  iicknefs. 

Behind  the  Throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money,  which 
were  piled  upon  one  another  fo  high  that  they  touched  the  cieling.  The 
floor,  on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vafl  fums  of 
gold  that  rofe  up  in  pyramids  on  either  fide  of  her:  But  this  I  did  not 
fo  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard,  upon  enquiry,  that  flie  had  the  fame 
virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the  Poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  King  was  formerly 
polfeifed  of:  and  that  flie  could  convert  whatever  flie  pleafed  into  that 
precious  metal. . 

After  a  little  dizzinefs,  and  confufed  hurry  of  thought,  which  a  man 
often  meets  with  in  a  dream,  methoughts  the  Hall  was  alarmed,  the 
doors  flew  open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  moft  hideous 
Phantoms  that  I  had  ever  feen  (even  in  a  dream)  before  that  time.  They 
came  in  two  by  two,  though  matched  in  the  mofl  diffociable  manner, 
and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  de- 
fcribe  their  habits  and  perfons,  for  which  reafon  I  ihall  only  inform  my 

Vol.  II.  Hhh  Reader 
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Reader  that  the  firfl  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the  fecond 
were  Bigotry  and  Atheifm,  the  third  the  Genius  of  a  Common-wealth 
and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  two  years  of  age,  whole  name  I  could 
not  learn.  He  had  a  fword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he 
often  brandifhed  at  the  Aft  of  Settlement;  and  a  Citizen,  who  flood  by 
me,  whifpered  in  my  ear,  that  he  faw  a  fpunge  in  his  left  hand.  The 
dance  of  fo  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Earth,  in  the  Rehear/a/,  that  danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to 
eclipfe  one  another. 

The  Reader  will  eafily  fuppofe,  by  what  has  been  before  faid,  that  the 
Lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almoit  frighted  to  diftra&ion,  had 
me  leen  but  anyone  of  thefe  Speftres;  what  then  mult  have  been  her 
condition  when  lhe  faw  them  all  in  a  body?  She  fainted  and  dyed  away 
at  the  fight. 

Et  neque  jam  color  eft  mifto  candore  rubori ; 

Vec  vigor,  et  vires,  et  qua  mo  do  vifa  -place bant ; 

Nee  corpus  remanet Ov.  Met.  Lib.  3. 

There  was  a  great  change  in  the  hill  of  money  bags,  and  the  heaps 
of  money,  the  former  mrinking,  and  falling  into  fo  many  empty  bags, 
that  I  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled  with 
money.  The  reft  that  took  up  the  fame  fpace,  and  made  the  fame  fi- 
gure as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled  with  money,  had  been  blown  up 
with  air,  and  called  into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Ho- 
mer tells  us  his  Hero  received  as  a  prefent  from  Mollis.  The  great  heaps 
of  gold,  on  either  fide  the  throne,  novv  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of 
paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched  flicks,  bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like 
ifo//>  faggots. 

Whilft  I  was  lamenting  this  fudden  defolation  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore me,  the  whole  Scene  vanifhed :  In  the  room  of  the  frightful  Speftres, 
there  now  entered  a  fecond  dance  of  Apparitions  very  agreeably  match- 
ed together,  and  made  up  of  very  amiable  Phantoms.  The  firfl  pair 
was  Liberty  with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand :  The  fecond  was  Mode- 
ration leading  in  Religion ;  and  the  third  a  perfon  whom  I  had  never 
fedn,  with  the  Genius  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  firfl  entrance  the  Lady 
revived,,  the  bags  fwelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the  pile  of  faggots  and 
heaps  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  Guineas:  And  for  my  own  part 
I  was  fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  mufl  confefs,  I  would 
fain  have  fallen  afleep  again  tohave  clofed  my  Vifion,if  I  could  have  done  it. 

Tvefday, 
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SpeBatum  adm'ijji  r'ifum  teneatis  ?— Hor. 


AN  Opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavifh  in  its  decora- 
tions,   as  its  only  defign  is  to  gratifie  the  fenfes,  and  keep  up 
an  indolent  attention  in  the  audience.    Common  fenfe  however 
requires,  that  there  mould  be  nothing  in  the  Scenes  and  Machines  which 
may  appear  childifh  and  abfurd.     How  would  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's 
time  have  laughed  to  have  feen  Nicolini  expofed  to  a  tempeft  in  robes 
of  Ermin,  and  failing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  fea  of  Pafle-board?  What 
a  field  of  raillery  would  they  have  been  let  into,  had  they  been  enter- 
tained with  painted  dragons  (pitting  wild-fire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn 
by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  Cafcades  in  artificial  land-skips  ?  A  little  skill 
in  criticifm  would  inform  us,  that  fhadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  together  in  the  fame  piece ;  and  that  the  fcenes  which  are  defign- 
ed  as  the  reprefentations  of  nature,  mould  be  filled  with  refemblances, 
and  not  with  the  things  themfelves.     If  one  would  reprefent   a  wide 
champian  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
draw  the  country  only  upon  the  fcenes,  and  to  crowd  feveral  parts  of 
the  ftage  with  fheep  and   oxen.     This  is  joining  together  inconfiften- 
cies,  and  making  the  decoration  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would 
recommend  what  I  have  here  faid,  to  the  Directors,  as  well  as  to  the  Ad- 
mirers of  our  modern  Opera. 

As  I  was.walking  in  the  ftreets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  faw  an  ordi- 
nary Fellow  carrying  a  Cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his  moulder ;  and, 
as  I  was  wondering  with  my  felf  what  ufe  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was 
met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  fame  curiofity.  Upon 
his  asking  him  what  he  had  upon  his  moulder,  he  told  him,  that  he  had 
been  buying  Sparrows  for  the  Opera.  Sparrows  for  the  Opera,  fays  his 
friend,  licking  his  lips,  what  are  they  to  be  roafted?  No,  no,  fays  the 

H  h  h  z  other, 
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other,  they  are  to  ertter  towards  the  end  of  the  firft  Act,  and  to  fly  about 
the  ftage. 

This  ftrange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiofity  fo  far,  that  I  immediate- 
ly bought  the  Opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  the  Sparrows  were  t-o 
aft  the  part  of  fmging  birds  in  a  delightful  grove ;  though  upon  a  nearer 
enquiry  I  found  the  Sparrows  put  the  fame  trick  upon  the  audience,  that 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all  practifed  upon  his  Miltrefs ;  for  though  they  flew  in 
fight,  the  mufick  proceeded  from  a  conibrt  of  Flageolets  and  Bird-calls 
which  were  planted  behind  the  fcenes.  At  the  fame  time  I  made  this 
difcovery,  I  found  by  the  difcourfe  of  the  Actors,  that  there  were  great 
defigns  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  Opera ;  that  it  had  been 
propofed  to  break  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  furprize  the  audience 
with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horfe,  and  that  there  was  actually  a  project 
of  bringing  the  New-River  into  the  houfe,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus 
and  water-works.  This  project,  as  I  have  fince  heard,  is  poft-poned  'till 
the  fummer-feafon ;  when  it  is  thought  the  coolnefs  that  proceeds  from 
fountains  and  cafcades  will  be  more  acceptable  and  refrefliing  to  people 
of  Quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertain- 
ment for  the  winter-feafon,  the  Opera  of  Rinaldo  is  filled  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  illuminations  and  fireworks ;  which  the  audience  may  look 
upon  without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without  much  danger  of  being 
burnt ;  for  there  are  feveral  Engines  filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play 
at  a  minute's  warning,  in  cafe  any  fuch  accident  mould  happen.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  a  very  great  friendfhip  for  the  owner  of  this  Theatre,  I 
hope  that  he  has  been  wife  enough  to  injure  his  houfe  before  he  would 
let  this  Opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  thofe  fcenes  mould  be  very  furprizing,  which 
were  contrived  by  two  Poets  of  different  nations,  and  ra,ifed  by  two  Ma- 
gicians of  different  fexes.  Arrnida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument) 
was  an  Amazonian  Enchantrefs,  and  poor  Signior  Cajfaui  (as  we  learn 
from  the  Terfons  reprefented)  a  Chriftian  Conjurer  (Mago  Chrijli- 
ano.)  I  mull  confefs  I  am  very  much  puzzled  to  find  how  an  Amazon 
mould  be  verfed  in  the  Black  art,  or  how  a  good  Chriffian,  for  fuch  is 
the  part  of  the  Magician,  mould  deal  with  the  Devil. 

To  confider  the  Poets  after  the  Conjurers,  I  fhall  give  you  a  taile  of 
the  Italian,  from  the  firft  lines  of  his  preface.  Eccoti,  benigno  Lettore, 
un  Tarto  di  poche  Sere,  che  fe  ben  nato  di  Notte,  non  e  perb  aborto  di 
Tenebre,  ma  ft  far  a  conofcere  Figliolo  d  Apollo  con  qualche  Raggio  di 
'Parnajje.     Behold,  gentle  reader,    the  birth  of.  a  few  evenings,  which 

though 
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though  it  be  the  offspring  of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darknefs, 
but  will  make  it  felf  known  to  be  the  Son  of  Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray 
of  Parnaffus.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Minheer  Hendel  the  Or- 
pheus of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  fame  fublimity  of  ftile,  that 
he  compofed  this  Opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  Wits,  to  whofe 
tailes  we  fo  ambitioufly  conform  our  felves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
fineft  writers  among  the  modern  Italians  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
florid  form  of  words,  and  fuch  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  ufed  by 
none  but  Pedants  in  our  own  country;  and  at  the  fame  time  fill  their 
writings  with  fuch  poor  imaginations  and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are 
afhamed  of  before  they  have  been  two  years  at  the  Univerfity.  So 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius  which  produ.^ 
this  difference  in  the  works  of  the  two  nations ;  but  to  ihew  there  is  no- 
thing in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians,  fuch  as 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  (hall  find  that  the  EngliJI?  writers,  in  their  way  of 
thinking  and  expreffing  themfelves,  refemble  thofe  Authors  much  more 
than  the  modern  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  Poet  himfelf, 
from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  Opera  are  taken,  I  mufl  entirely  agree 
with  Moniieur  Boileau,  that  one  verfe  in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  Clinquant 
or  Tinfel  of  Taffb. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sparrows ;  there  have  been  fo  many  flights  of 
them  let  loofe  in  this  Opera,  that  it  is  feared  the  houfe  will  never  get 
rid  of  them;  and  that  in  other  Plays  they  may  make  their  entrance  in  ve- 
ry wrong  and  improper  Scenes,  fo  as  to  be  feen  flying  in  a  Lady's  bed- 
chamber, or  perching  upon  a  King's  throne;  befides  the  inconveniences 
which  the  heads  of  the  audience  may  fometimes  fuffer  from  them.  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  there  was  once  a  defign  of  calling  into  an 
Opera  the  ilory  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  and  that  in  order  to  it,  there 
had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  Mice ;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Play-houfe,  very  prudently  confidered  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  the  Cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  confequently  the  Princes 
of  the  itage  might  be  as  much  infelted  with  Mice,  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Ifland  was  before  the  Cat's  arrival  upon  it;  for  which  reafon  he  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  afted  in  his  houfe.  And  indeed  I  cannot  blame 
him :  for,  as  he  faid  very  well  upon  that  occafion,  I  do  not  hear  that  any 
of  the  performers  in  our  Opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  Pied  Piper, 
who  made  all  the  Mice  of  a  great  town  in  Germany  follow  his  mufick, 
and  by  that  means  cleared  the  place  of  thofe  little  noxious  animals. 

Before 
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Before  I  difmifs  this  paper,  I  mull  inform  my  reader,  that  I  hear  there 
is  a  treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  Wife  (who  will  be  appointed 
gardeners  of  the  Play-houfe)  to  furnifh  the  Opera  of  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mlda  with  an  orange-grove  ;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is  a<Hted,  the  Ting- 
ing birds  will  be  perfonated  by  Tom-tits:  The  Undertakers  being  re- 
1'olved  to  fpare  neither  pains  nor  money  for  the  gratification  of  the  audi- 
ence. 


N°7.         Ihurfdqy,  March  8. 


Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  mtraculay  Sagas, 

NoBumos  lemuresj  portentaque  Theffala  rides?  Hor. 


GOING  yefterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very  much  dejecled.  Upon 
asking  him  the  occafion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt 
a  ftrange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid  portended 
fome  misfortune  to  themfelves  or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into 
the  room  I  obferved  a  fettled  melancholy  in  her  countenance,  which  I 
ihould  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceed- 
ed. We  were  no  fooner  fate  down  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me  a 
little  while,  My  dear,  (fays  ihe,  turning  to  her  husband)  you  may  now 
fee  the  ft ranger  that  was  in  the  candle  laft  night.  Soon  after  this,  as 
they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand  on  Thurfday.  Thurf- 
day  ?  (fays  flie )  no  child  if  it  pleafe  God,  you  /ball  not  begin  upon  Chil- 
dermas-day :  tell  your  writing-mafter  that  Friday  will  be  foon  enough.  I 
was  reflecting  with  my  felf  on  the  oddnefs  of  her  fancy,  and  wondering 
that  any  body  would  eflablifh  it  as  a  rule  to  lofe  a  day  in  every  week 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  my  mufings,  fhe  defired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  fair 
upon  the  point  of  my  Knife,  which  I  did  in  fuch  a  trepidation  and  hurry 
of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way;  at  which  fhe  immediately 

tfartled, 
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fiartled,  and  faid  it  fell  towards  her.  Upon  this  I  looked  very  blank ; 
and,  obferving  the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  confider  my 
felf,  with  fome  confufion,  as  a  perfon  that  had  brought  a  difafler  upon 
the  family.  The  Lady  however  recovering  her  felf,  after  a  little  fpace, 
faid  to  her  husband,  with  a  figh,  My  Ttear?  Misfortunes  never  come  Jin- 
gle. My  friend,  I  found,  acted  but  an  under-part  at  his  table,  and  being 
a  man  of  more  good-nature  than  underftanding,  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
to  fall  in  with  all  the  paffions  and  humours  of  his  Yoke-fellow:  Do  not 
you  remember •,  Child.,  (fays  fhe)  that  the  Tigeon-houfe  fell  the  very  after- 
noon that  our  carelefs  wench  fpilt  the  fait  upon  the  tablet  Tes,  (fays  he) 
My  'Dear,  a:id  the  next  pojl  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza.  The  reader  may  guefs  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done 
all  this  mifchief.  I  difpatched  my  dinner  as  foon  as  I  could,  with  my 
ufual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter  confufion,  the  Lady  feeing  me  quit- 
ting my  Knife  and  Fork,  and  laying  them  acrofs  one  another  upon  my 
plate,  deiired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  fo  far  as  to  take  them  out 
of  that  figure,  and  place  them  fide  by  fide.  What  the  abfurdity  was 
which  I  had  committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  fuppofe  there  was  fome 
traditionary  fuperflition  in  it ;  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  Lady 
of  the  houfe,  I  difpofed  of  my  Knife  and  Fork  in  two  parallel  lines-, 
which  is  the  figure  I  fliall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do 
not  know  any  reafon  for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  fee  that  a  perfon  has  conceived  an  aver- 
fion  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  Lady's  looks, 
that  fhe  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfor- 
tunate afpecl.  For  which  reafon  I  took  my  leave  immediately  after  din- 
ner, and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  in- 
to a  profound  contemplation  of  the  evils  that  attend  thefe  fuperflitious 
follies  of  mankind ;  how  they  fubjecl  us  to  imaginary  affli&ions,  and  ad- 
ditional forrows,  that  do  not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  As  if  the 
natural  calamities  of  life  were  not  fufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  mofl  in- 
different circumftances  into  misfortunes,  and  fufifer  as  much  from  trifling 
accidents,  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  mooting  of  a  Star  fpoil 
a  night's  reft ;  and  have  feen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale  and  lofe  his  appe- 
tite, upon  the  plucking  of  a  Merry-thought.  A  Screech-owl  at  midnight 
has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  Robbers;  nay,  the  voice  of  a 
Cricket  hath  flruck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  Lion.  There  is 
nothing  fo  inconfiderable,  which  may  not  nppear  dreadful  to  an  imagina- 
tion that  is  filled  with  Omens  and  Prognoflicks.  A  rufty  nail,  or  a  crook-, 
ed  pin,  flioot  up  into  prodigies.  * 
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I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  affembly,  that  was  full  of  noife  and 
mirth,  when  on  a  fudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  obferved  there  were 
thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark  ftruck  a  panick  terror  into  fe- 
veral  who  were  prefent,  infomuch  that  one  or  two  of  the  Ladies  were 
going  to  leave  the  room ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of 
our  female  companions  was  big  with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen 
in  the  room,  and  that,  inftead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  fliould 
die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them  fliould  I  ofrn  Had  not  my  friend 
found  this   expedient   to  break  the  Omen,  m  not  but  half  the 

women  in  the  company  would  have  fallen  j  night. 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  v  produces  infinite  di- 

(lurbances  of  this  kind  amorg  her  friends  ghbours.   I  know  a  mai- 

den Aunt  of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  oi  thefe  antiquated  Sibyls,  that 
forebodes  and  prophelies  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  She 
is  always  feeing  Apparitions,  and  hearing  Death- watches;  and  was  the 
other  day  almoft  frighted  out  of  her  wits  by  the  great  houfe-dog,  that 
howled  in  the  liable  at  a  time  when  fhe  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ach.  Such 
an  extravagant  caft  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people,  not  only  in 
impertinent  terrors,  but  in  fupernumerary  duties  of  life ;  and  arifes  from 
that  fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  Soul  of  man.  The  hor- 
ror with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed  of  any 
future  evil)  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind 
with  innumerable  apprehenfions  and  fufpicions,  and  confequently  difpofe 
it  to  the  obfervation  of  fuch  groundlefs  Prodigies  and  Predictions.  For 
as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wife- men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by 
the  reafonings  of  Philofophy  ;  k  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply 
them  by  the  fentiments  of  Superftition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  mould  be  very  much  troubled  were  I  endowed 
with  this  divining  quality,  though  it  fliould  inform  me  truly  of  every 
thing  that  can  befall  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  relifli  of  any  hap- 
pinefs,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  mifery,  before  it  a&ually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  Soul  againft  thefe  gloomy  prefa- 
ges  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  fecuring  to  my  felf  the  friend- 
ship and  protection  of  that  Being  who  difpofes  of  events,  and  governs 
futurity.  He  fees,  at  one  view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  Exigence,  not 
only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  already  paffed  through,  but  that  which 
runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  Eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to 
fleep,  I  recommend  my  felf  to  his  care;  when  I  awake,  I  give  my  felf 
up  to  his  direction.    Amidft  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up 

to 
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to  him  for  help,  and  queftion  not  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn 
them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  man- 
ner of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  folicitous  about  it ;  becaufe 
I  am  fure  that  he  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort 
and  fupport  me  under  them. 


N°  8.         Friday,  March  9. 

At  Venus  obfcuro  gradientes  aire  fepfit, 

Et  multo  Nebula  c'ircum  Dea  fudit  amiBu^ 

Cernere  ne  quis  eos Virg 


I  Shall  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple  of  Letters,  which  I 
believe  will  give  the  Reader  as  good  an  entertainment  as  any  that  I 
am  able  to  furnifli  him  with,  and  therefore  mall  make  no  apology 
for  them. 

To  the  Spectatop,  &c. 

SIR, 
cc  f  Am  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  ofman- 
JL  "  ners,  and  therefore  think  my  felf  a  proper  perfon  for  your  cor- 
"  refpondence.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  prefent  ftate  of  Reli- 
"  gion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with  the  predo- 
*  minant  vice  of  every  Market-town  in  the  whole  Ifland.  I  can  tell  you 
"  the  progrefs  that  Virtue  has  made  in  all  our  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
"  Corporations;  and  know  as  well  the  evil  practices  that  are  committed 
"  in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family.  In  a  word,- 
"  Sir,  I  have  my  correfpondents  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  nation,  who 
u  fend  me  up  punctual  accounts  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irre- 
"  gularities  that  fall  under  their  notice  in  their  ieveral  dillrifts  and  di- 
"  vilions. 

"  I  am  notefs  acquainted  with  the  partiGular  quarters  and  regions 
"  of  this  great  town,  than  with  the  different  parts   and  distributions  of 

Vo  l.  II.  I  i  i  "  the 
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"  the  whole  nation.  I  can  defcribe  every  parifh  by  its  impieties,  and 
"  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  ftreets  Lewdnefs  prevails,  which  Gaming 
"  has  taken  the  poflefiion  of,  and  where  Drunkennefs  has  got  the  better 

*  of  them  both.  When  I  am  difpofed  to  raife  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I 
"  know  the  lanes  and  allies  that  are  inhabited  by  common  Swearers. 
"  When  1  would  encourage  the  Hofpkal  of  Bridewell  and  improve  the 
'"  Hempen  manufacture,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and 
"  reforts  of  female  Night-walkers. 

**  After  this  fhort  account  of  my  felf,  I  mud  let  you  know,  that  the 
"  deli<m  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of  a  certain  irregular 
"  Aflembly  which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  obfervation,  e- 
«  fpecially"  fince  the  perfons  it  is  compofed  of  are  criminals  too  confide- 
"  rable  for  the  animadverlions  of  our  Society.  I  mean,  Sir,  the  midnight 
"  Mafque,  which  has  of  late  been  very  frequently  held  in  one  of  the 
"  moll  confpicuous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  con- 
"  tinued  with  additions  and  improvements.  As  all  the  perfons  who 
"  compofe  this  lawlefs  aflembly  are  mafqued,  we  dare  not  attack  any 
"  of  them  in  our  way,  left  we  mould  fend  a  woman  of  Quality  to  Bride- 
"  well,  or  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Counter:  Befides,  their 
"  numbers  are  fo  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  able  to  rout 
"  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we  were  accompanied  with  all  our  guard 
"  of  Conltables.  Both  thefe  reafons,  which  fecure  them  from  our  au- 
u  thority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours;  as  both  their  difguife  and 
"  their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  perfon  reafon  to  think  himfelf 
"  affronted  by  you. 

"  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  obferved  by  this  new 
"  Society  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement  of  Cuckoldom. 
"  The  women  either  come  by  themfelves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends, 
"  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  firft  entrance,  to  the  con- 
«  verfation  of  any  body  that  addrefles  himfelf  to   them.    There  are 

*  feveral  rooms  where  the  parties  may  retire,  and,  if  they  pleafe,  fhew 

*  their  faces  by  confent.  Whifpers,  fqueezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are 
"  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  place.  In  fhort,  the  whole  defign  of 
*!  this  libidinous  aflembly,  feems  to  terminate  in  aflignations  and  in- 
«*  trigues;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  pub-lick 
<;  advice  and  admonitions,  to  prevent  fuch  a  promifcuous  multitude  of 
"  both  fexes  from  meeting  together  in  fo  clandefline  a  manner.  I  am 

Tour  humble  Servant,  ar.d Feliow- labourer,    T.  B. 

Not 
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Not  long  after  the  perufal  of  this  Letter,  I  received  another  upon  the 
fame  fubjecl ;  which,  by  the  date  and  ftile  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
fome  young  Templer. 

SIR,  Middle-Temple,  1710-11. 

«  \~\J HEN  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  the 
V  V  "  beft  attonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not 
"  to  fall  into  the  like.  In  order  to  this  I  mull  acquaint  you,  that  fome 
"  time  in  February  laft,  I  went  to  the  Tuefdays  Mafquerade.  Upon  my 
«  firft  going  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  female  Quakers,  who 
"  feemed  willing  to  adopt  me  for  a  brother ;  but  upon  a  nearer  exami- 
"  nation  I  found  they  were  a  fifterhood  of  Coquettes  difguifed  in  that  pre- 
"  cife  habit.  I  was  foon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by 
"  a  woman  of  the  firft  Quality,  for  fhe  was  very  tall,  and  moved  grace- 
"  fully.  As  foon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  ogled  one  aaother  through 
"  our  mafques ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  read  in  JValler,  I  repeated  to  her 
"  the  four  following  verfes  out  of  his  Poem  of  Vandike. 

The  hecdlefs  Lover  does  not  know 
IVhofe  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  fo  ; 
But  confounded  with  thy  art, 
Enquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart. 

"  I  pronounced  thefe  words  wkh  fuch  a  languifliing  air  .that  I  had 
**  fome  reafon  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  conquer.!.  She  told  me  that  flie 
"  hoped  my  face  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue;  and  looking  upon  her 
*  watch,  I  accidently  difcovered  the  figure  of  a  coronet  on  .the  back 
"  part  of  it.  I  was  fo  tranfported  with  the  thought  of  fuch  an  amour 
"  that  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to  another  with  all  the  gallantries  I 
"  could  invent;  and  at  length  brought  things  to  i^o  happy  an  i-flue,  that 
"  ihe  gave  me  a  private  meeting  the  next  day,  without  page  or  footman, 
"  coach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in  raptures;  but  1  had  not  lived 
«'  in  this  golden  dream  above  three  days,  before  I  found  good  reafon  to 
*'  wifli  that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  Laundrefs.  I  have  iince  heard, 
"  by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  Lady  does  not  live  .far  from 
"  Covcnt-Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  fineit  Cully  whom  fhe  has  pal- 
"  fed  her  felf  upon  for  a  Countefs. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  how  I  have  miftaken  a  Cloud  for  a  Juno-,  and  if 
"  you  can  make  any  ufe  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of  thoie  who 

I  i  i  a  «  may 
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"  may  poflibly  be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  my  felf,  I  do  moil  heartily 
"  give  you  leave.     I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  moft  humble  Admirer,  B.  L. 

I  deiign  to  vifit  the  next  Mafquerade  my  felf,  in  the  fame  habit  I  wore 
at  Grand  Cairo  ;  and  till  then  mail  fufpend  my  Judgment  of  this  midnight 
entertainment. 


N°9.         Saturday,  March  10. 


Tigris  agit  rahida  cum  tigrick  pacem 

Perpetuam>  favis  inter  fe  convenit  urfis.  Juv. 


AN  is  faid  to  be  a  fociable  animal,  and,  as  an  inflance  of  it,  we 
may  obferve,  that  we  take  all  occafions  and  pretences  of  form- 
ing our  felves  into  thofe  little  nofturnal  alTemblies,  which  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clubs.  When  a  fett  of  men  find 
themfelves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  fo  trivial,  they  eftablifh 
themfelves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week, 
upon  the  account  of  fuch  a  fantaflick  refemblance.  I  know  a  confidera- 
ble  market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  Club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not 
come  together  (as  you  may  well  fuppofe)  to  entertain  one  another  with 
iprightlinefs  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one  another  in  countenance;  the 
room  where  the  Club  met  was  fomething  of  the  larger!:,  and  had  two  en- 
trances, the  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate  iize,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of 
folding-doors.  If  a  Candidate  for  this  corpulent  Club  could  make  his 
entrance  through  the  firlt,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he 
Iluck  in  the  pailage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding- 
doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for  his  reception,  and  he  was  fa- 
luted  as  a  Brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  Club,  though  it  confided  but 
of  fifteen  pcrfons,  weighed  above  three  tun. 

In 
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In  oppofition  to  this  Society,  there  fprung  up  another  compofed  of 
Scare-crows  and  Skeletons,  who  being  very  meagre  and  envious,  did  all 
they  could  to  thwart  the  defigns  of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they  re- 
prefented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles;  till  at  length  they  worked  them 
out  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  confequently  out  of  the  magiftracy. 
Thefe  factions  tore  the  Corporation  in  pieces  for  feveral  years,  till  at 
length  they  came  to  this  accommodation;  that  the  two  Bailiffs  of  the 
town  mould  be  annually  chofen  out  of  the  two  Clubs ;  by  which  means 
the  principal  Magistrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  Rabbets,  one  fat 
and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Club,  or  rather  the  Confederacy,  of  the 
Kings.  This  grand  Alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  profel- 
fions,  provided  they  agreed  in  this  Sir-name  of  King,  which,  as  they 
imagined,  sufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untain- 
ted with  Republican  and  Anti-monarchical  Principles. 

A  Chriltian  name  has  likewife  been  often  ufed  as  a  badge  of  diftincli- 
on,  and  made  the  occafion  of  a  Club.  That  of  the  Georges,  which  ufed 
to  meet  at  the  fign  of  the  George,  on  St.  George's  day,  and  fwear  Before 
George,  is  Hill  frefli  in  every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  feveral  parrs  of  this  city  what  they  call  Street- 
Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street  converfe  together  eve- 
ry night.  I  remember,  upon  my  enquiring  after  lodgings  in  Ormond- 
Jireet,  the  Landlord,  to  recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me, 
there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good  Club  in  it ;  he  alfo  told  me,  upon 
further  difcourfe  with  him,  that  two  or  three  noifie  country  Squires,  who 
were  fettled  there  the  year  before,  had  considerably  funk  the  price  of 
houfe-rent;  and  that  the  Club  (to  prevent  the  like  inconveniencies  for 
the  future)  had  thoughts  of  taking  every  houfe  that  became  vacant  into 
their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found  a  Tenant  for  it,  of  a  fociable  na- 
ture and  good  converfation. 

The  Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy  Mem- 
ber, was  made  up  of  very  honelt  Gentlemen,  of  peaceable  difpoiitions,. 
that  ufed  to  lit   together,  fmoak  their  Pipes,   and  fay  nothing  till  mid- 
night.   The  Mum  Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an  inltitution  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noife. 

After  thefe  two  innocent  Societies,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  ve- 
ry mifchievous  one,  that  was  erec-ted  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond :  I  mean,  the  Club  &f  Due llijls,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted 
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that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The  Prefident  of  it  was  faid  to  have  killed 
half  a  dozen  in  lingle  combat ;  and  as  for  the  other  Members,  they  took 
their  feats  according  to  the  number  of  their  flain.  There  was  likewife 
a  Side-table,  for  fuch  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  fliewn  a  laudable  am- 
bition of  taking  the  firit  opportunity  to  qualifie  themfelves  for  the  firff. 
table.  This  Club,  confifting  only  of  Men  of  Honour,  did  not  continue 
long,  moil  of  the  Members  of  it  being  put  to  the  fword,  or  hanged,  a 
little  after  its  inftitution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  Clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and  drinking, 
which  are  points  wherein  moil:  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  Learned, 
and  Illiterate,  the  Dull  and  the  Airy,  the  Philofopher  and  the  Buffoon, 
can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit-Cat  it  felf  is  faid  to  have  taken  its 
original  from  a  Mutton-pye.  The  Beef-Steak,  and  Otlober  Clubs,  are 
neither  of  them  averfe  to  eating  and  drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  Judg- 
ment of  them  from  their  refpeclive  Titles. 

When  men  are.  thus  knit  together,  by  a  Love  of  Society,  not  a  Spirit 
of  Fa&ion,  and  do  not  meet  to  cenfure  or  annoy  thofe  that  are  abfent, 
but  to  enjoy  one  another ;  when  they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own 
improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at  leait  to  relax  themfelves 
from  the  bulinefs  of  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  chearful  conversation, 
there  may  be  fomething  very  ufeful  in  thefe  little  inflitutions  and  efta- 
bliihments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  Paper  with  a  Scheme  of  Laws  that  I 
met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  Ale-houfe:  How  I  came  thither  I  may 
inform  my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time.  Thefe  Laws  were  ena&ed 
by  a  knot  of  Artizans  and  Mechanicks,  who  ufed  to  meet  every  night ; 
and  as  there  is  fomething  in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of 
Low  life,  I  iliall  tranfcribe  them  word  for  word. 

RULES  to  be  obferved  in  the  Tvvo-peny  Club,  erected  in  this  place, 
for  the  prefervation  of  friendfhip  and  good  neighbourhood. 

I.  Every  Member  at  his  firft  coming  in  inall  lay  down  his  Two-pence. 

II.  Every  Member  iliall  fill  his  Pipe  out  of  his  own  Box. 

III.  If  any  Member  abfents  himfelf  he  iliall  forfeit  a  Peny  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Club,  unleis  in  cafe  ofiicknefs  or  impriibnment. 

IV.  If  any  Member  fwears  or  curfes,    his  neighbour  may  give  him  a 
kick  upon  the  fnins. 

V.  If  any  Member  tells  ftories  in  the  Club  that  are  not  true,  he  mall 
forfeit  for  every  third  Lie  an  Half-peny. 

VI.  If 
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VI.  If  any  Member  flrikes  another  wrongfully,  he  fhall  pay  his  Club 
for  him. 

VII.  If  any  Member  brings  his  Wife  into  the  Club,  he  mall  pay  for 
whatever  flie  drinks  or  lmoaks. 

VIII.  If  any  Member's  Wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the  Club, 
flie  fhall  fpeak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  Member  calls  another  Cuckold,  he  fhall  be  turned  out  of 
the  Club. 

X.  None  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  Club  that  is  of  the  fame  Trade 
with  any  Member  of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  Club  fhall  have  his  oioaths  or  fhoes  made  or  mended, 
but  by  a  Brccher-member. 

XII.  No  Non-juror  fhall  be  capable  of  being  a  Member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  Club  is  guarded  by  fuch  wholefome  laws 
and  penalties,  that  I  queflion  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleafed 
with  them,  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges  Convivales  of  Ben. 
John/on,  the  regulations  of  an  old  Roman  Club  cited  by  Lij>Jiusy  or  the 
rules  of  a  Symjyjium  in  an  ancient  Greek  Author. 


N°  10.     Monday \  March  12. 


Non  alker  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  flumine  lembum 

Remigm  fttbigit :  ft  brachia  forte  remijit, 

Atque  ilium  in praceps  prono  rap'it  alveus  amni.       Virg. 


IT  is  with  much  fatisfaftion  that  I  hear  this  great  city  inquiring  day 
by  day  after  thefe  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morning   Ledures 
with  a  becoming  ferioufoefs  and  attention.    My  Publifher  tells  me, 
that  there  are  already  three  thoufand  of  them  diftributed  every  day :   So 
that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every   paper,  which  I  look  upon  as  a 
modeft  computation,  I  may  reckon  about  threefeore  thoufand  Difciples 
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■in  London  and  Wejlminjler,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  from  the  thoughtlefs  herd  of  their  ignorant  and  unattentive 
brethren.  Since  I  have  raifed  to  my  felf  fo  great  an  audience,  I  fhall 
fpare  no  pains  to  make  their  inftruction  agreeable,  and  their  diverfion  ufe- 
ful.  For  which  reafons  I  mall  endeavour  to  enliven  Morality  with  Wit, 
and  to  temper  Wit  with  Morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if  poffible,  both 
ways  find  their  account  in  the  Speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the  end 
that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be  fliort  tranfient  intermitting 
•flarts  of  thought,  I  have  refolved  to  refrefh  their  memories  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  defperate  ftate  of  Vice  and 
Folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  fin- 
gle  day,  fprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  conftant  and 
affiduous  culture.  It  was  laid  of  Socrates^  that  he  brought  Philofophy 
down  from  Heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men;  and  I  fhall  be  ambitious  to 
have  it  faid  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  Philofophy  out  of  Clofets  and 
Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges,  to  dwell  in  Clubs  and  AiTemblies,  at  Tea- 
tables  and  in  Coffee-houfes. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recommend  thefe  my 
Speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  fet  apart  an  hour  in  every 
morning  for  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter;  and  would  earneltly  advife 
them  for  their  good  to  order  this  paper  to  be  punctually  ferved  up,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  Tea  equipage. 

SIR  Francis  Bacon  obferves,  that  a  well- written  book,  compared  with 
its  rivals  and  antagonifts,  is  like  Mofess  Serpent,  that  immediately  fwal- 
lowed  up  and  devoured  thole  of  the  JEgyptians.  I  mall  not  be  fo  vain 
as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator  appears,  the  other  publick 
prints  will  vanifh ;  But  Avail  leave  it  to  my  reader's  confideration,  whe- 
ther, Is  it  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  ones  felf, 
than  to  hear  what  pafles  in  Mufiovy  or  To/and;  and  to  amufe  our  felves 
with  fuch  writings  as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  pa/lion,  and 
prejudice,  than  fuch  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make 
enmities  irreconcileable? 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommend  this  paper  to  the  daily  perufal 
of  thofe  Gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  confider  as  my  good  brothers 
and  allies,  I  mean  the  fraternity  of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the  world 
without  having  any  thing  to  do  in  it;  and  either  by  the  affluence  of  their 
fortunes,  or  lazinefs  of  their  difpofitions,  have  no  other  buhnefs  with  the 
relief  mankind,  but  to  look  upon  them.  Under  this  Clafs  of  men  are 
comprehended  ail  contemplative  Tradefmen,  titular  Phyflcians,  Fellows 
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of  the  Royal-fociety,  Templers  that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious,  and 
Statefmen  that  are  out  of  bufinefs ;  in  fhort,  every  one  that  confiders  the 
world  as  a  Theatre,  and  delires  to  form  a  right  judgement  of  thofe  who 
are  the  aftors  on  it. 

There  is  another  fet  of  men  that  I  mud  likewife  lay  a  claim  to,  whom 
I  have  lately  called  the  Blanks  of  Society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnifh- 
ed  with  Ideas,  till  the  bufinefs  and  converfation  of  the  day  has  fupplied 
them.  I  have  often  confidered  thefe  poor  fouls  with  an  eye  of  great 
commiferation,  when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the  firft  man  they  have 
met  with,  whether  there  was  any  news  itirring?  and  by  that  means  ga- 
thering together  materials  for  thinking.  Thefe  needy  perfons  do  not 
know  what  to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  a  clock  in  the  morning;  for  by 
that  time  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know  which  way 
the  wind  fits,  and  whether  the  Dutch  Mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  firft  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent  all 
the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the 
morning,  I  would  earneftly  entreat  them  not  to  ftir  out  of  their  cham- 
bers till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  promife  them  that  I  will  daily 
inltil  into  them  fuch  found  and  wholefome  fentiments,  as  mall  have  a  good 
effecl  on  their  converfation  for  the  enfuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be  more  ufeful,  than  to 
the  Female  world.     I  have  often  thought  there  has  not  been  fufficient 
pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments  and  diveriions  for  the 
Fair  ones.     Their  amufements  feem  contrived  for  them,   rather  as  they 
are  Women, than  as  they  are  Reafonable  creatures ;  and  are  more  adapted 
to  the  Sex  than  to  the  Species.    The  Toilet  is  their  great  fcene  of  bufi- 
nefs, and  the  right  adjufting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  of 
their  lives.    The  forting  of  a  fuit  of  Ribons  is  reckoned  a  very  good 
morning's  work ;  and  if  they  mak'e  an  excurfion  to  a  Mercer's  or  a  Toy- 
fhop,  fo  great  a  fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  any  thing  elfe  all  the  day 
after.    Their  more  ferious  occupations  are  fewing  and  embroidery,  and 
their  greateft  drudgery  the  preparation  of  Jellies  and  Sweet- meats.  This, 
I  fay,  is  the  ftate  of  ordinary  women ;  though  I  know  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  thofe  of  a  more  elevated  life  and  converfation,  that  move  in 
an  exalted  fphere  of  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  that  join  all  the  beauties  of 
the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  infpire  a  kind  of  awe  and  re- 
fpecl,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  Male-beholders.     I  hope  to  encreafe  the 
number  of  thefe  by  publiOiing  this  daily  paper,  which  I  mall  always  en- 
deavour to  make  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  entertainment,  and  by 
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that  means  at  leaft  divert  the  minds  of  my  Female  readers  from  greater 
trifles.  At  the  fame  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  fome  finifhing  touches  to 
thofe  which  are  already  the  moil  beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  point  out  all  thofe  Imperfections  that  are  the  blemiflies,  as 
well  as  thofe  Virtues  which  are  the  embellifliments  of  the  Sex.  In  the 
mean  while  I  hope  thefe  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  fo  much  time  on 
their  hands,  will  not  grudge  thowing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day 
on  this  paper,  fince  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to  bufinefs. 

I  know  feveral  of  my  friends  and  well-wifhe.  s  are  in  great  pain  for  me, 
left  I  fliould  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  a  paper  which  I  oblige 
my  felf  to  furniih  every  day :  But  to  make  them  ealie  in  this  particular,  I 
will  promife  them  faithfully  to  give  it  over  as  foon  as  I  grow  dull.  This 
I  know  will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  fmall  Wits;  who  will 
frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promife,  defire  me  to  keep  my  word, 
allure  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  plea- 
fantries  of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little  fmart  Genius  cannot  for- 
bear throwing  out  againft  their  belt  friends,  when  they  have  fuch  a  han- 
dle given  them  of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I  do  here- 
by enter  my  caveat  againft  this  piece  of  raillery. 


N°  12.       Wednejday-,  March  14. 


Vetera  avias  tib'i  de  pulmone  revello.  Per. 


AT  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  fome  time  before  I  could  fettle  my 
felf  in  a  houle  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  firft  lodg- 
ings, by  reafon  of  an  officious  Landlady,  that  would  be  asking 
me  every  morning  how  I  had  flept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honeft  family, 
and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week;  when  my  Landlord,  who  was 
a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company, 
and  therefore  would  frequently  come  into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from 
being  alone.    This  I  bore  for  two  or  three  days;  but  telling  me  one  day 
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that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me 
to  be  gone,  and  accordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  night.  About 
a  week  after,  I  found  my  jolly  Landlord,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  was  an 
honeft  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  Advertifement  of  the  Daily  Cou- 
rant,  in  the  following  words.  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  Lodg- 
ings on  Thurfday  loft  in  the  afternoon^  and  was  afterwards  feen  going 
towards  Iilington  ;  If  any  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B.  Fijhmonger 
in  the  Strand,  he  /hall  be  very  well  rewarded  fcr  his  pains.  As  I  am  the 
beft  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counfel,  and  my  Landlord  the 
Fifhmonger  not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never 
difcovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  fettled  with  a  Widow-woman,  who  has  a  great  many  child- 
ren, and  complies  with  my  humour  in  every  thing.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  thefe  five  years ;  my  Coffee 
comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  without  asking  for  it ;  if  I  want 
fire  I  point  to  my  Chimney,  if  water  to  my  Bafon:  Upon  which  my 
Landlady  nodds,  as  much  as  to  fay  fhe  takes  my  meaning,  and  immedi- 
ately obeys  my  fignals.  She  has  likewife  modeled  her  family  fo  well, 
that  when  her  little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my 
face,  his  elder  fifter  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  diiturb 
the  Gentleman.  At  my  firft  entring  into  the  family,  I  was  troubled 
with  the  civility  of  their  rifing  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into  the 
room ;  but  my  Landlady  obferving  that  upon  thefe  occafions  I  always 
cried  Piih,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden  any  fuch  ceremony  to  be 
ufed  in  the  houfe ;  fo  that  at  prefent  I  walk  into  the  kitchin  or  parlour 
without  being  taken  notice  of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the  bufinefs 
or  difcourfe  of  the  family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  miflrefs  (though  I 
am  by)  whether  the  Gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  miflrefs 
(who  is  indeed  an  excellent  houfewife)  fcolds  at  the  fervants  as  hearti- 
ly before  my  face  as  behind  my  back.  In  fhort,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
houfe  and  enter  into  all  companies,  with  the  fame  liberty  as  a  Cat  or 
any  other  domeflick  Animal,  and  am  as  little  fufpected  of  telling  any 
thing  that  I  hear  or  fee. 

I  remember  la'ft  Winter  there  were  feveral  young  girls  of  the  neigh- 
hood  fitting  about  the  fire  with  my  Landlady's  daughters,  and  telling 
ftories  of  Spirits  and  Apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  door  the  young 
women  broke  off  their  difcourfe,  but  my  Landlady's  daughters  telling 
them  that  it  was  no  body  but  the  Gentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  that 
I  go  by  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went  on 
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without  minding  me.    I  feated  my  felf  by  the  candle  that  flood  on  a  ta- 
ble at  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  pretending  to  read  a  Book  that  I  took 
out  of  my  pocket,  heard  feveral  dreadful  ftories  of  Ghofls  as  pale  as 
allies  that  had  flood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard 
by  moon-light :  and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the  Red-Sea, 
for  dillurbing  people's  refl,  and  drawing  their  Curtains  at  midnight ; 
with  many  other  old  womens  fables  of  the  like  nature      As  one  Spirit 
raifed  another,  I  obferved  that  at  the  end  of  every  flory  the  whole  com- 
pany clofed  their  ranks,  and  crouded  about  the  fire:    I  took  notice  in 
particular  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  fo  attentive  to  every  flory,  that  I  am 
millaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himfelf  this  twelve-month.    In- 
deed they  talked  fo  long,  that  the  Imaginations  of  the  whole  afTembly 
were  manifellly  crazed,  and  I  am  fure  will  be  the  worfe  for  it  as  long 
as  they  live.     I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
fhoulder,  asking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and 
whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  ufed  to  do.     This  put  me  under 
fome  apprehenfions  that  I  fhould  be  forced  to  explain  my  felf  if  I  did 
not  retire ;  for  which  reafon  I  took  the  Candle  in  my  hand,  and  went 
up  into  my  chamber,  not  without  wondering  at  this  unaccountable  vveak- 
nefs  in  reafonable  creatures,  that  they  fhould  love  to  aflonifh  and  terrifie 
one  another.     Were  I  a  Father,  I  fhould  take  a  particular  care  to  preferve 
my  chi'dren  from  thele  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which  they  are  apt 
to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  fhake  off  when  they 
are  in  years.    I  have  known  a  Soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrigh- 
ted at  his  own  fhadow ;  and  look  pale  upon  a  little  fcratching  at  his  door, 
who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  againfl  a  battery  of  Canon.     There 
are  inflances  of  perfons,  who  have  been  terrified  even  to  diffraction,  at 
the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  fhaking  of  a  bull-rufh.     The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
look  upon  a  found  imagination  as  the  greatefl  bleffing  of  life,  next  to  a 
clear  judgment  and  a  good  confcience.    In  the  mean  time,  fince  there 
are  very  few  whofe  minds  are  not  more  or  lefs  fubject  to  thefe  dreadful 
thoughts  and  apprehenfions,  we  ought  to  arm  our  felves  againfl  them  by 
the  dictates  of  reafon  and  religion,    to  full  the  old  woman  out  of  our 
hearts  (as  Terjius  exprefTes  it  in  the  Motto  of  my  Paper)  and  extinguifh 
thofe  impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  their  abfurdity.     Or  if  we  believe,  as  many  wife  and 
good  men  have  done,   that  there  are  fuch  Phantoms  and  Apparitions  as 
thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifh  to  our  felves 
an  intereil  in  him  who  holds  the  reins  cf  the  whole  creation  in  his  hand, 

and 
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and  moderates  them  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  one 
Being  to  break  loofe  upon  another  without  his  knowledge  and  per- 
miffion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  believe 
that  all  the  regions  of  nature  fwarm  with  Spirits ;  and  that  we  have  mul- 
titudes of  fpeclators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think  our  felves  moft 
alone :  But  inftead  of  terrifying  my  felf  with  fuch  a  notion,  I  am  won- 
derfully pleafed  to  think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  fuch  an  innume- 
rable Society,  in  fearching  out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining 
in  the  fame  confort  of  praife  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and  fpirits 
in  Paradife ;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye  upon  a  verfe  in  old  He/tod,  which 
is  almoft  word  for  word  the  fame  with  his  third  line  in  the  following 
paiTage. 

Nor  think,  though  Men  were  none, 

That  Heaven  would  want  fpettators,  God  want  praife : 
Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unfeen,  both  when  We  wake  and  when  we  feep  ; 
All  thefe  with  eeafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  feep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  re/ponfve  each  to  others  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator?  Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  iuftrumental  founds, 
In  full  harmonic k  number  joind,  their  Jongs 
^Divide  the  nighty  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heav'n. 


7 hurfday^ 
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Die  mih'i  ft  fueras  tu  Leo  quoin  ens  ?  Mart. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of  great- 
er aniufement  to  the  town  than  Signior  Nicolin'is  combat  with  a 
Lion  in  the  Hay-Market,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited 
to  the  general  fatisfaclion  of  mod  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Great-Britain.  Upon  the  mil  rumour  of  this  intended  combat, 
it  was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  itill  believed  by  many  in  both  galle- 
ries, that  there  would  be  a  tame  Lion  fent  from  the  Tower  every  Opera 
night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by  Hyda/pes;  this  report,  though  altogether 
groundlefs,  fo  univerfally  prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Play- 
houfe,  that  fome  of  the  molt  refined  Politicians  in  thofe  parts  of  the  au- 
dience gave  it  out  in  whifper,  that  the  Lion  was  a  Coufin-german  of 
the  Tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in  King  William's  days,  and  that  the 
Stage  would  be  fupplied  with  Lions  at  the  publick  expence,  during  the 
whole  Seffion.  Many  likewife  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment 
which  this  Lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior  Nicolini; 
fome  fuppofed  that  he  was  to  fubdue  him  in  Recitativo,  as  Orpheus 
ufed  to  ferve  the  wild  beafts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock  him 
on  the  head ;  fome  fancied  that  the  Lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay  his 
paws  upon  the  Heroe,  by  reafon  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  Lion 
will  not  hurt  a  Virgin  :  Several,  who  pretended  to  have  feen  the  Opera 
in  Italy,  had  informed  their  friends,  that  the  Lion  was  to  aft  a  part  in 
Higb-cDutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  Thorough  Bafe,  before  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Hydafpes.  To  clear  up  a  matter  that  was  fo  varioufly  re- 
ported, I  have  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  examine  whether  this  pretended 
Lion  is  really  the  Savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  difcoveries,  I  muft  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  Scenes  laft  winter,  as  I  was  thinking 
on  fomething  elfe,  1  accidentally  juftled  againlt  a  monilrous  Animal  that 

extremely 
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extremely  flartled  me,  and  upon  my  nearer  furvey  of  it,  appeared  to  be 
a  Lion  rampant.  The  Lion,  feeing  me  very  much  furprized,  told  me, 
in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might  come  by  him  if  I  pleafed  :  For  (fays  he) 
I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body.  I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  palled 
by  him.  And  in  a  little  time  after  faw  him  leap  upon  the  Stage,  and  aft 
his  part  with  very  great  applaufe.  It  has  been  obferved  by  feveral,  that 
the  Lion  has  changed  his  manner  of  afting  twice  or  thrice  fince  his  fir  11 
appearance ;  which  will  not  feem  flrange,  when  I  acquaint  my  Reader 
that  the  Lion  has  been  changed  upon  the  audience  three  feveral  times. 
The  firft  Lion  was  a  Candle-fnuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  teity  cho- 
lerick  temper  over-did  his  part,  and  would  not  fufTer  himfelf  to  be  killed 
fo  eafily  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  belides,  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that 
he  grew  more  furly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  Lion,  and  having 
dropt  fome  words  in  ordinary  converfation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his 
beft,  and  that  he  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in  the 
fcuffle,  and  that  he  would  wreitle  with  Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he  pleafed , 
out  of  his  Lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  difcard  him:  And  it  is 
verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon  the  Stage 
another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  mifchief.  iiefides,  it  was  ob- 
jected againft  the  firft  Lion,  that  he  reared  himfelf  fo  high  upon  his  hin- 
der paws,  and  walked  in  fo  ereft  a  pofture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an 
old  Man  than  a  Lion. 

The  fecond  Lion  was  a  Taylor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the  Play- 
houfe,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profeili- 
on.  If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  fheepilh,  for  his  part; 
infomuch  that  after  a  Ihort  modeft  walk  upon  the  Stage,  he  would  fall 
at  the  firft  touch  of  Hyda/pesy  without  grapling  with  him,  and  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  mowing  his  variety  of  Italian  Trips :  It  is  faid 
indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flelh-coloured  Doublet ;  but 
this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himfelf,  in  his  private  charafter  of  a 
Taylor.  I  muft  not  omit  that  it  was  this  fecond  Lion  who  treated  me 
with  fo  much  humanity  behind  the  Scenes. 

The  afting  Lion  at  prefent  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  Country  Gentleman, 
who  does  it  for  his  diveriion,  but  defires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He 
fays  very  handlbmely  in  his  own  excufe,  that  he  does  not  aft  for  gain, 
that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleafure  in  it;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pafs 
away  an  evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking:  But  ttt 
the  fame  time  fays,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himfelf,  That  if 
his  name  ihould  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him  The  Afi 

in 
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in  the  Lions  skin.  This  Gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  fuch  a  hap- 
py mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  cholerick,  that  he  out-does  both  his  pre- 
deceffors,.and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have  been 
known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  mult  not  conclude  my  Narrative,  without  taking  notice  of  a  ground- 
Iefs  report  that  has  been  raifed,  to  a  Gentleman's  diladvantage,  of  whom 
I  mult  declare  my  felf  an  admirer ;  namely,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  the 
Lion  have  been  fecn  fitting  peaceably  by  one  another,  and  fmoaking  a 
Pipe  together,  behind  the  Scenes;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would 
iniinuate,  that  it  is  but  a  fliam  combat  which  they  reprefent  upon  the 
Stage :  But  upon  enquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  fuch  correfpondence  has  paf- 
fed  between  them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  Lion 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  the 
T)rama.  Befides,  this  is  what  is  praclifed  every  day  in  Wejiminjler-HaUy 
where  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  a  couple  of  Lawyers,  who  have 
been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the  Court,  embracing  one  another  as 
foon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to  reflect  upon 
Signior  Nicotinic  who  in  acting  this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched 
tafte  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the  Lion  has  many  more 
admirers  than  himfelf ;  as  they  fay  of  the  famous  Equeftrian  Statue  on 
the  Tont-Neuf  at  Taris,  that  more  people  go  to  fee  the  Horfe,  than  the 
King  who  fits  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  juft  indignation 
to  fee  a  perfon  whofe  action  gives  new  Majefty  to  Kings,  Refolution  to 
Heroes,  and  Softnefs  to  Lovers,  thus  finking  from  the  greatnefs  of  his 
behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  character  of  the  London  Trentice.  I 
have  often  wifhed,  that  our  Tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  Ma- 
iler in  Action.  Could  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  arms  and  legs,  and 
inform  their  faces  with  as  fignificant  looks  and  pallions,  how  glorious 
would  an  Englijh  Tragedy  appear  with  that  Action,  which  is  capable 
of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expreffions  of  an  Italian  Opera.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this 
combat  of  the  Lion,  to  fhew  what  are  at  prefent  the  reigning  entertain- 
ments of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  Writers  for  the  coarfenefs 
of  their  tafte;  but  our  prefent  grievance  does  not  feem  to  be  the  want 
of  a  good  tafte,  but  of  common  fenfe. 

Saturday, 
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Parva  leves  cap'iunt  ammos Ovid. 


WHEN  I  was  in  France^  I  ufed  to  gaze  with  great  aftonifhmentat 
the  fplendid  equipages,  and  party-coloured  habits,  of  that  fan- 
taflick  nation.  I  was  one  day  in  particular  contemplating  a  La- 
dy, that  fate  in  a  Coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids^  and  finely  painted 
with  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  Coach  was  drawn  by  fix  milk- 
white  horfes,  and  loaden  behind  with  the  fame  number  of  powdered 
Footmen.  Jufl  before  the  Lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  Pages,  that 
were  ftuck  among  the  harnefs,  and,  by  their  gay  dreffes  and  fmiling  fea- 
tures, looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the  little  Boys  that  were  carved 
and  painted  in  every  corner  of  the  Coach. 

The  Lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  afterwards  gave  an  oc- 
cafion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  Novel.  She  had,  for  feveral  years,  receiv- 
ed the  addreffes  of  a  Gentleman,  whom  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance fhe  forfook,  upon  the  account  of  this  mining  Equipage,  which  had 
been  offered  to  her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  conftitution.  The 
circumftances  in  which  I  faw  her,  were,  it  feems,  the  difguifes  only  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  diftrefs;  for  in  two 
months  after  fhe  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  fame  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence; being  fent  thither  partly  by  the  lofs  of  one  Lover,  and  partly 
by  the  pofTefTion  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  my  felf  on  this  unaccountable  humour  in 
Woman-kind,  of  being  fmitten  with  every  thing  that  is  fliowy  and  fuper- 
ficial ;  and  on  the  numberlefs  evils  that  befal  the  Sex,  from  this  light,  fan- 
uflical  diipofition.  I  my  felf  remember  a  young  Lady,  that  was  very 
warmly  follicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate  Rivals,  who,  for  feveral 
months  together,  did  all  they  could  to  recommend  themfelves,  by  com- 
placency of  behaviour,  and  agreeablenefs  of  converfation.  At  length, 
when  the  competition  was  doubtful,  and  the  Lady  undetermined  in  her 
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choice,  one  of  the  young  Lovers  very  luckily  bethought  himfelf  of  ad- 
ding a  fupernumerary  Lace  to  his  Liveries,  which  had  fo  good  an  effeft, 
that  he  married  her  the  very  week  after. 

The  ufual  converfation  of  ordinary  women  very  much  cheriflies  this 
natural  weaknefs  of  being  taken  with  outfide  and  appearance.  Talk  of 
a  new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they  keep 
their  Coach  and  fix,  or  eat  in  Plate :  Mention  the  name  of  an  abfent  La- 
dy, and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  fomething  of  her  Gown  and  Pet- 
ticoat. A  Ball  is  a  great  help  to  difcourfe,  and  a  Birth-day  furniihes  con- 
verfation for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  Furbeloe  .of  precious  ftones,  an 
Hat  buttoned  with  a  Diamond,  a  Brocade  waftcoat  or  petticoat,  are  Hand- 
ing topicks.  In  fhort,  they  conlider  only  the  drapery  of  the  Species,  and 
never  call:  away  a  thought  on  thofe  ornaments  of  the  Mind,  that  make 
perfons  illullrious  in  themfelves,  and  ufeful  to  others.  When  women 
are  thus  perpetually  dazling  one  anothers  imaginations,  and  filling  their 
heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  at- 
tentive to  the  fuperficial  parts  of  life,  than  the  folid  and  fubftantial  blef- 
fings  of  it.  A  Girl,  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  converfa- 
tion, is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A 
pair  of  fringed  Gloves  may  be  her  ruine.  In  a  word,  Lace  and  Ribbons, 
iilver  and  gold  Galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gew-gaws,  are  fo  many 
lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  or  low  educations,  and,  when  artificially 
difplayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  the  molt  airy  Coquette  from  the  wild- 
eft  of  her  flights  and  rambles. 

True  Hnppinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife; 
it  arifes,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  felf;  and,  in  the 
next,  from  the  friendship  and  converfation  of  a  few  felecl:  companions. 
It  loves  ihade  and  folitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains, 
fields  and  meadows :  In  ihort,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  it 
felf,  and  receives  no  addition  from  multitudes  of  witneffe-s  and  fpecla- 
tors.  On  the  contrary,  Falfe  Happinefs  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  fatif- 
faftion  from  -the  applaufes  which  me  gives  her  felf,  but  from  the  admi- 
ration which  ilie  raifes  in  others.  She  flourilhes  in  Courts  and  Palaces, 
The.urcs  and  AlTemblies,  and  has  no  exiitence  but  when  ilie  is  looked 

upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  Quality,  delights  in  the  privacy  of 

a  country  life,  and  paftes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks 
and  gardens.    Her  Husband,  who  is  her  bofom  friend,  and  companion  in 

her 
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her  folkudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  fince  he  knew  her.  They 
both  abound  with  good  fenfe,  confummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual  efteem; 
and  are  a  perpetual  entertainment  to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under 
fo  regular  an  oeconomy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion,  and  repaft,  employ- 
ment and  diverlion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  Common- wealth  within  it 
felf.  They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return  with  the  great 
er  delight  to  one  another  ;  and  fometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it 
fo  properly  as  to- grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  themfelves 
the  relifh  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each  other, 
beloved  by  their  children,  adored  by  their  fervants,  and  are  become  the 
envy,  or  rather  the  delight,  of  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia!  me  confiders  her  Husband 
as  her  Steward,  and  looks  upon  difcretion  and  good  houfewifry  as  little 
domeflick  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of  Quality.  She  thinks  life  loft 
in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  her  felf  out  of  the  world  when  me  is  not 
in  the  Ring,  the  Play-houfe,  or  the  Drawing-room :  She  lives  in  a  perpe- 
tual motion  of  body,  and  reitlefnefs  of  thought,  and  is  never  eafie  in 
any  one  place,  when  fhe  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The 
milling  of  an  Opera  the  firlt  night,  would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than 
the  death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  fex  ; 
and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent  modefl  retired  life,  a  poor-fpirited 
unpolilhed  creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  me 
knew  that  her  fetting  her  felf  to  view  is  but  expofing  her  felf,  and  that 
fhe  grows  contemptible  by  being  confpicuous. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  Paper,  without  obferving  that  Virgil  has  very 
finely  touched  upon  this  female  paflion  for  drefs  and  Ihow,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Camilla;  who,  though  ilie  feems  to  have  fliaken  off  all  the 
other  weaknefles  of  her  fex,  is  flill  defcribed  as  a  Woman  in  this  particu- 
lar. The  Poet  tells  us,  that  after  having  made  a  great  llaughter  of  the 
enemy,  ihe  unfortunately  caft  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroi- 
dered Tunrck,  a  beautiful  Coat  of  Mail,  with  a  Mantle  of  the  fineft  pur- 
ple. A  golden  bow,  fays  he,  hung  upon  his  Jhoulder;  his  Garment  was 
buckled  with  a  golden  Clafp,  and  his  head  covered  with  an  Helmet  of  the 
fame  Jhining  Metal.  The  Amazon  immediately  ilngled  out  this  well- 
dreiTed  warrior,  being  feized  with  a  woman's  longing  fc»r  the  prettv 
trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 

— — Totumque  incanta  per  agmen 
Fccmineo  pr<ed<e  et  fpoliorum  ardebat  amore. 

L  1  1  2-  This 
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This  heedlefs  purfuit  after  thefe  glittering  trifles,  the  Poet  (by  a  nice 
concealed  Moral)  reprefents  to  have  been  the  definition  of  his  female 
Heroe. 


N°  16.         Monday,   March  19. 


Qttod  verum  atque  decern  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  hi  hoc  fum.   Ho?. 


I  Have  received  a  Letter,  defiring  me  to  be  very  fatyrical  upon  the 
little  Muff  that  is  now  in  falhion ;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of 
filver  Garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  feen  at 
the  Rainbow  Coffee-houfe  in  Fleet-ftrcet ;  a  third  fends  me  an  heavy 
complaint  againil  Fringed  Gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  fcarce  an  orna- 
ment of  either  Sex  which  one  or  other  of  my  correfpondents  has  not  in- 
veighed againil  with  fome  bitternefs,  and  recommended  to  my  obferva*- 
tion.  I  mult  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  link  the  dignity  of  this  my  Paper  with  reflections  upon  red- 
heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter  into  the  pailions  of  mankind,  and 
to  correct  thofe  depraved  fentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  thofe  little  ex- 
travagances which  appear  in  their  outward  drefs  and  behaviour.  Foppifh 
and  fantaiiick  ornaments  are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in 
themfelves.  Extinguifli  vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench 
the  little  fuperfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage.  The  bloffoms  will  fall 
of  themfelves,  when  the  root  that  nouriines  them  is  deflroyed. 

I  ftiall  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  apply  my  remedies  to  the  firit  feeds  and 
principles  of  an  affected  Drefs,  without  defcending  to  the  Drefs  it  felf ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  I  mult  own,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an 
Officer  under  me,  to  be  entitled,  The  Cenfor  of  fmall  IVares,  and  of  al- 
lotting him  one  day  in  a  week  for  the  execution  of  fuch  his  Office.  An 
Operator  of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with  the  fame  regard  as  a 
Surgeon  to  a  Phyfician;  the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  thofe 
blotches  and  tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  o- 
ther  is  fweetning  the  blood  and  rectifying  the  constitution.  To 
{peak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  Sexes  are  fo  wonderfully  apt  to 

fhoot 
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fhoot  out  into  long  Swords  or  fweeping  Trains,  btrihy  Hcad-drefTes  or 
full-bottomed  Perrivvigs,  with  feveval  other  incumbrances  ofDiefs,  that 
they  Hand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very  frequently,  left  they  fhould  be 
opprefled  with  ornaments,  and  over-run  with  the  luxuriancy  of  their 
habits.  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  ihould  give  the  preference  to  a 
Quaker  that  is  trimmed  clofe  and  alrnolt  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  Beau 
that  is  loaden  with  fuch  a  redundance  of  excrefcences.  I  mult  therefore 
defire  my  Correfpondents  to  let  me  know  how  they  approve  my  project, 
'and  whether  they  think  the  erecting  of  fuch  a  petty  Cenforfhip  may  not 
turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  publick ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of 
this  nature  ralhly  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  Set  of  correfpondents  to  whom  I  mull  addrefs  my  felf 
in  the  fecond  place ;  I  mean,  fuch  as  fill  their  Letters  with  private  fcan- 
dal,  and  black  accounts  of  particular  perfons  and  families.     The  world 
is  fo  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  have  Lampoons  fent  me  by  people  who  can- 
not fpell,  and  Satyrs  compofed  by  thofe  who  fcarce  know  how  to  write. 
By  the  tail  pod  in  particular  I  received  a  packet  of  fcandal  which  is  not 
legible ;  and  have  a  whole  bundle  of  Letters  in  womens  hands  that  are 
full  of  blots  and  calumnies,  infomuch,  that  when  I  fee  the  name  Calia, 
Thillis,  Tafiora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fcrawl,   I  conclude  on 
courie  that  it  brings  me  fome  account  of  a  fallen  Virgin,  a  faithlefs  Wife, 
or  an  amorous  Widow.     I  mufl  therefore  inform  thefe  my  correfpon- 
dents, that  it  is  not  my  defign  to  be  a  publilher  of  intrigues  and   cuck- 
oldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous  {lories  out  of  their  prefent  lurking 
holes  into  broad  day-light.     If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  fhall  only  fet  upon 
them  in  a  body;  and  will  not  be  provoked  by  the  worlt  ufage  I  can  re- 
ceive from  others,  to  make  an  example  of  any  particular  Criminal.    In 
{hort,  I  have  fo  much  of  a  *D  raize  an  fir  in  me,  that  I  lhall  pafs  over  a  Tin- 
gle Foe  to  charge  whole  Armies.    It. is  not  La:s  or  Silenus,  but  the  har- 
lot and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  lhall  endeavour  to  expofe ;  and  mall  con- 
fider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  fpecies,  not  as  it  is  circumftanced  in  an 
individual.    I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wilh'ed  the  whole  city  of  Rome, 
had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead,  them  at  a  blow.     I  mall  do  out 
of  humanity,  what  that  Emperor  would  have. done  in  the  cruelty  of  his- 
temper,  and  aim   every  liroke  at  a ,  collective  body  of  Offenders.     At 
the  fame  time  I  am  very  feniible,  that  nothing  fpreads  a  Paper  like  pri- 
vate calumny  and  defamation ;  but  as  my  Speculations  are  not  under  this 
neceffity,  they  are  not  expofed  to  this  temptation, 

la 
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In  the  next  place  I  mull  apply  my  felf  to  my  Party-correfpondents, 
who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceed- 
ings. How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  fides,  if  it  is  pofiible  for  me  to  be 
an  unconcerned  Spectator  of  the  rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the 
party  which  is  oppoiite  to  him  that  writes  the  Letter.  About  two  days 
fince  I  was  reproached  with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to 
itand  as  a  Neuter  or  a  Looker-on  in  the  diviiions  of  his  country.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  very  fenfible  my  Paper  would  lofe  its  whole  effect,  mould 
it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a  Party,  I  fliall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  eve- 
ry thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  aflwage  private  Inflam- 
mations, or  allay  publick  Ferments,  I  fliall  apply  my  felf  to  it  with  my 
utmoft  endeavours ;  but  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me,  with  having 
done  any  thing  towards  encreafing  thole  feuds  and  animofities  that  extin- 
guifli  Religion,  deface  Government,  and  make  a  Nation  miferable. 

What  I  have  faid  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
very  much  retrench  the  number  of  my  Correfpondents :  I  fliall  therefore 
acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  ftarted  any  hint  which  he  is  not  able 
to  purfue,  if  has  met  with  any  furprizing  ftory  which  he  does  not  know 
how  to  tell,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemical  vice  which  has  efcaped 
my  obfervation,  or  has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would 
defire  to  publifh ;  in  fhort,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnifh  out  an 
innocent  diverfion,  I  fliall  promife  him  my  befl  affifrance  in  the  working 
of  them  up  for  a  publick  entertainment. 

This  Paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  anfwer  to  a  multi- 
tude of  Correfpondents ;  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  fingle  out 
one  of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  fo  very  humble  a  requeft, 
that  1  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 

To  the  Spectator. 

S  I  R,  March  15,  17^. 

£c  T  Am  at  prefent  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but   to 

A  "  mind  my  own  bufinefs ;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will 
'<  be  pleafed  to  put  me  into  fome  fmall  Poll  under  you.  I  obferve  that 
"  you  have  appointed  your  Printer  and  Publifher  to  receive  Letters  and 
"  Advertifements  for  the  City  of  London ;  and  fliall  think  my  felf  very 
*'  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  take  in  Letters 
"  and  Advertifements  for  the  City  of  Weftminjler  and  the  Duchy  of 
':  Lancafter.    Though  I  cannot  promife  to  fill  fuch  an  employment  with 

«  fuffici- 
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"  fufficient  abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  indullry  and  fi- 
"  delity  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius.    I  am, 

SIR,  Tour  moft  obedient  Servant,  Charles  Lillie. 


N°  18.     Wednefday,    March  21. 


Equhis  quoque  jam  m'igrcwit  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  mcertos  oculos  et  gaud'ia  vana.  Hor. 


IT  is  my  defign in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  pofterity  a  faithful 
account  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progrefs  which  it 
has  made  upon  the  Englifo  Stage ;  for  there  is  no  queiHon  but  our 
great  grand- children  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  reafon  why  their 
fore-fathers  ufed  to  fit  together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their 
own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  Plays  acled  before  them  in  a  tongue 
which  they  did  not  understand. 

Arfinoe  was  the  firft  Opera  that  gave  us  a  tafte  of  Italian  Mufick. 
The  great  fuccefs  this  Opera  met  with,  produced  fome  attempts  of  form- 
ing pieces  upon  Italian  Plans,  which  fhould  give  a  more  natural  and  rea- 
sonable entertainment  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles 
of  that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  Poetafters  and  Fidlers.  of  the  town, 
who  were  ufed  to  deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware ;  and  therefore 
laid  down  an  eilablilhed  rule,  which  is  received  as  fuch  to  this  day,  That 
nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  fet  to  Mufick,  that  is  not  Nonfinfe. 

This  maxim  was  no  fooner  received,  but  we  immediately  fell  to  trans- 
lating the  Italian  Opera's;  and  as  there  was  no  danger  of  hurting  the 
fenfe  of  thofe  extraordinary  pieces,  our  Authors  would  often  make  words 
of  their  own  which  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  paffages 
they  pretended  to  tranilate ;  their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers 
of  the  Englijh  verfe  anfvver  to  thofe  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them 
might  go  to  the  fame  tune.    Thus  the  famous  fong  in  Camilla, 

Ba?  kara 
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Barbara  Jl  Nintendo,  &c. 

Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning, 

which  exprefles  the  refentments  of  an  angry  Lover,  was  tranflated  into 
that  Englijh  lamentation, 

Frdil  are  a  Lover  s  hopes,  &c. 

And  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  moft  refined  perfons  of  the  Britijb 
nation  dying  away  and  languishing  to  Notes  that  were  filled  with  a  fpirit 
of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happened  alfo  very  frequently,  where  the 
fenfe  was  rightly  tranflated,  the  neceifary  tranfpofition  of  words  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  Phrafe  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made 
the  Mufick  appear  very  abfurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the 
other.    I  remember  an  Italian  verfe  that  ran  thus  word  for  word. 

And  tunid  my  rage  i fit o  pity ; 

which  the  Englijh  for  rhime  fake  tranflated, 

And  into  pity  turnd  my  rage. 

By  this  means  the  foft  Notes  that  were  adapted  to  Tity  in  the  Italian? 
fell  upon  the  word  Rage  in  the  Englijh ;  and  the  angry  founds  that  were 
tuned  to  Rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  exprefs  Tity  in  the  tranf- 
lation.  It  oftentimes  happened  likewife,  that  the  fineft  Notes  in  the  Air 
fell  upon  the  molt  infigniricant  words  in  thefentence.  I  have  known  the 
word  And  purfued  through  the  whole  Gamut,  have  been  entertained 
with  many  a  melodious  The,  and  have  heard  the  molt  beautiful  Graces 
Quavers  and  Divilions  bellowed  upon  Then,  For,  and  From;  to  the  eter- 
nal honour  of  our  Englijh  Particles. 

The  next  ftep  to  our  refinement,  was  the  introducing  of  Italian  Aclors 
into  our  Opera;  who  fung  their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  Country-men  performed  theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The 
King  or  Hero  of  the  Play  generally  fpoke  in  Italian,  and  his  Slaves  an- 
swered him  in  Englijh'.  The  Lgvct  frequently  made  his  court,  and 
gained  the  heart  of  his  Princefs,  in  a  language  which  me  did  not  under- 
iland.  One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  Dia- 
logues after  this  manner,  without  an  Interpreter  between  the  per- 
fons that  converfed  together:  but  this  was  the  itate  of  the  Englijh  Stage 
:for  about  three  years. 

At 
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At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  underitanding  half  the  Opera; 
and  therefore  to  eafe  themfelves  intirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have 
fo  ordered  it  at  prefent,  that  the  whole  Opera  is  performed  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  We  no  longer  understand  the  Language  of  our  own 
Stage ;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  feen  our 
Italian  performers  chattering  in  the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have 
been  calling  us  names,  and  abufing  us  among  themfelves ;  but  I  hope, 
lince  we  put  fuch  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk 
again!!  us  before  our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it  with  the  fame  fafety 
as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  think- 
ing how  naturally  an  Hiftorian  who  writes  two  or  three  hundred  years 
hence,  and  does  not  know  the  talte  of  his  wife  fore-fathers,  will  make 
the  following  reflection,  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Century  the 
Italian  tongue  was  fo  well underflood in  England,  that  Operas  were  atled 
on  the  public k  (I age  in  that  language. 

One  fcarce  knows  how  to  be  ferious  in  the  confutation  of  an  absur- 
dity that  lhews  it  felf  at  the  firit.  fight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  meat 
lure  of  fenfe  to  fee  the  ridicule  of  this  monftrous  practice ;  but  wha- 
makes  it  the  more  aftonifhing,  it  is  not  the  tafte  of  the  rabble,  but  of  per- 
fons  of  the  greatelt  politenefs,  which  has  eilablimed  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  Genius  for  Mufick  above  the  Engliflj,  the  Eng- 
lijh  have  a  Genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and 
capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment.  Would  one 
think  it  was  poflible  (at  a  time  when  an  Author  lived  that  was  able  to 
write  the  Th<edra  and  Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  fo  Stupidly  fond  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  as  fcarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admi- 
rable Tragedy  ?  Mufick  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment,  but 
if  it  would  take  the  entire  polTeifion  of  our  ears,  if  it  would  make  us 
incapable  of  hearing  fenfe,  if  it  would  exclude  Arts  that  have  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of  Human  Nature;  I  mull  confefs  ) 
would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than  'Plato  has  done,  who  baniihes  it 
out  of  his  Common-wealth. 

At  prefent,  our  notions  of  Mufick  are  fo  very  uncertain,  that  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is  we  like;  only  in  general,  we  are  transported  with  any 
thing  that  is  not  Englijh :  So  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Ita- 
lian, French,  or  High-dutch,  it  is  the  fame  thing.  In  (hort,  our  Englijh 
Mufick  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet  planted   in  its  (lead. 

When  a  Royal  Palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every  man  is  at  liberty 
£o  prefent  his  Plan  for  a  new  one ;  and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  to- 

Vo  l,  II.  M  m  m  get  her, 
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gether,  it  may  furnifli  feveral  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  good  Archi- 
tecl.  I  (hall  take  the  fame  liberty  in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opi- 
nion upon  the  fubject  of  Mulick ;  which  I  mall  lay  down  only  in  a  pro- 
blematical manner,  to  be  confidered  by  thole  who  are  Mailers  in  the  Art. 


N°  2  r .         Saturday,  March  24. 


Locus  eft  et  pluribus  umbr'is.  Hor. 


I  Am  fometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  three 
great  profeilions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Phyfick ;  how  they  are  each 
of  them  over-burdened  with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes 
of  ingenious  Gentlemen  that  Itarve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  Clergy  into  Generals,  Field-officers,  and  Subal- 
terns. Among  the  firft  we  may  reckon  Bifhops,  Deans  and  Arch-dea- 
cons. Among  the  fecond  are  Doclors  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries,  and  all 
that  wear  Scarfs.  The  reft  are  comprehended  under  the  Subal- 
terns. As  for  the  fir  it  Clafs,  our  Conftitution  preferves  it  from 
any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  notwithstanding  Competitors  are  num- 
berlefs.  Upon  a  drift  calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a 
great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  fecond  divifion,  feveral  Brevets  hav- 
ing been  granted  for  the  converting  of  Subalterns  into  Scarf-officers;  in- 
fomuch  that  within  my  memory  the  price  of  Luftring  is  raifed  above  two 
pence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the  Subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be  numbred.  Should 
our  Clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  Laity,  by  the  fplit- 
ting  of  their  Freeholds,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  mod  of  the  Electi- 
ons in  England. 

The  body  of  the  Law  is  no  lefs  encumbered  with  fuperfluous  members, 
that  are  like  Virgil's  Army,  which  he  tells  us  was  fo  crouded,  many  of 
them  had  not  room  to  ufe  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  fociety  of 
men  may  be  divided  into  the  Litigious  and  Peaceable.  Under  the  firft 
are  comprehended  all  thofe  who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  JVeft- 
minfter-hall,  every  morning  in  Term-time.  Martial's  defcription  of  this 
fpecies  of  Lawyers  is  full  of  humour : 

Iras 
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Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger  ;  that  are  more  or  lefs  paf- 
iionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  Client  a  quan- 
tity of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him.  I 
mult  however  obferve  to  the  reader,  that  above  three  parts  of  thole 
whom  I  reckon  among  the  Litigious,  are  fuch  as  are  only  quarrelfome  in 
their  hearts,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  mewing  their  pallion  at  the 
Bar.  Neverthelefs,  as  they  do  not  know  what  ftrifes  may  arile,  they  ap- 
pear at  the  Hall  every  day,  that  they  may  mew  themfelves  in  a  readi- 
nefs  to  enter  the  Lilts,  whenever  there  fhall  be  occafion  for  them. 

The  Peaceable  Lawyers  are,  in  the  firft  place,  many  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court,  who  feem  to  be  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Law, 
and  are  endowed  with  thofe  qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplifli  a 
man  rather  for  a  Ruler,  than  a  Pleader.  Thefe  men  live  peaceably  in 
their  habitations,  Eating  once  a  day,  and  Dancing  once  a  year,  for  the 
honour  of  the  refpeftive  focieties. 

Another  numberlefs  branch  of  Peaceable  Lawyers,  are  thofe  young 
men  who  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  order  to  ftudy  the  Laws 
of  their  country,  frequent  the  Play-houfe  more  than  JVepninfter-Hall, 
and  are  feen  in  all  publick  aMemblies,  except  in  a  Court  of  Juftice.  I 
mall  fay  nothing  of  thofe  filent  and  bufie  multitudes  that  are  employed 
within  doors,  in  the  drawing  up  of  Writings  and  Conveyances  ;  nor  of 
thofe  greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  bufmefs  with  a  pretence 
to  fuch  Chamber-practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profeilion  of  Phyfick,  we  mall 
find  a  molt  formidable  body  of  men:  The  light  of  them  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  ferious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a 
nation  abounds  in  Phyficians  it  grows  thin  of  people.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple is  very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reafon  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as 
he  calls  it,  does  not  fend  out  fuch  prodigious  f warms,  and  over-run  the 
world  with  Goths  and  Vandals^  as  it  did  formerly  ;  but  had  that  excellent 
Author  obferved  that  there  were  no  ftudents  in  Phyiick  among  the  fub- 
jecls  of  Thor  and  IVoden,  and  that  this  fcience  very  much  flourimes  in 
the  North  at  prefent,  he  might  have  found  a  better  folution  for  this,  dif- 
ficulty than  any  of  thofe  he  has  made  ufe  of.  This  body  of  men,  in  our 
own  country,  may  be  defcribed  like  the  Britiflo  army  in  Qafar\  time  : 
Some  of  them  flay  in  Chariots,  and  fome  on  foot.  If  the  Infantry  iJ- 
lefs  execution  than  the  Charioteers,  it  is  becaufe  they  cannot  be  carrii 
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fo  foon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  difpateh  fo  much  bufinefs  in  fo 
Ihort  a  time.  Befides  this  body  of  Regular  troops,  there  are  Stragglers, 
who  without  being  duly  lifted  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mifchief  to  thofe 
who  are  fo  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  befides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  Retainers  to  Phy- 
fick,  who,  for  want  of  other  Patients,  amufe  themfelves  with  the  ftifling 
of  Cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  Dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of  Infefts 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microfcopical  oblervations ;  befides  thofe 
that  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chace  of  Butter- 
flies :  Not  to  mention  the  Cocklefhell-merchants  and  Spider-catchers. 

When  I  confider  how  each  of  thefe  profeflions  are  crouded  with  mul- 
titudes that  feek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit 
there  are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  of  the  Science, 
than  the  Profeflion ;  I  very  much  wonder  at  the  humour  of  Parents, 
who  will  not  rather  chufe  to  place  their  Sons  in  a  wray  of  life  where  an 
honeft  induftry  cannot  but  thrive,  than  in  ftations  where  the  greatelr. 
Probity,  Learning,  and  good  Senfe  may  mifcarry.  How  many  men  are 
Country- curates,  that  might  have  made  themfelves  Aldermen  of  London^ 
by  a  right  improvement  of  a  fmaller  fum  of  money  than  what  is  ufualfy 
laid  out  upon  a  learned  education  ?  A  fober  frugal  perfon,  of  (lender 
parts  and  a  flow  apprehenfion,  might  have  thrived  in  Trade,  though  he 
Itarves  upon  Phylick ;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough  pleafed  to  buy 
Silks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulfe.  Vagellius 
is  careful,  ftudious  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick-skulled;  he 
has  not  a  fingle  Client,  but  might  have  had  abundance  of  Cuftomers. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  Parents  take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profeflion, 
and  therefore  defire  their  Sons  may  be  of  it.  Whereas,  in  fo  great  an 
affair  of  life,  they  mould  confider  the  Genius  and  Abilities  of  their  child- 
ren, more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  Trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few 
in  it  fo  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  ftations  of  life,  which 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regula- 
ted commerce  is  not,  like  Law,  Phyfick,  or  Divinity,  to  be  overstock- 
ed with  hands ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  flourifhes  by  multitudes,  and  gives 
employment  to  all  its  ProfeiTors.  Fleets  of  Merchant- men  are  fo  many 
ft]uadrons  of  floating  mops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under  both  the  tro- 
pic k& 
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Sev'it  atrox  Volfcensy  nee  teli  confpic'it  ufquam 

Au&orem,  nee  quo  fe  ardens  immittere  pojjit.  Virgo 


THERE  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  bafe  ungenerous  Spirit, 
than  the  giving  of  fecret  {labs  to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons 
and  Satyrs,  that  are  written  with  Wit  and  Spirit,  are  like  poifon- 
ed  Darts,  which  not  only  inflicT:  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For 
this  reafon  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  fee  the  talents  of  humour 
and  ridicule  in  the  pofiellion  of  an  ill-natured  man.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  Wit,  than  to  flir  up  for- 
row  in  the  heart  of  a  private  perfon,  to  raife  uneafinefs  among  near  re- 
lations, and  to  expofe  whole  families  to  derifion,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  remains  unfeen  and  undifcovered.  If,  beiides  the  accomplifhments  of 
being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain ;  he  is  one 
of  the  moft  mifchievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  Society.  His 
Satyr  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  thofe  who  ought  to  be  the  moil  exempt 
from  it.  Virtue,  Merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praife  worthy,  will  be 
made  the  fubjecl:  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  It  is  impoilible  to  enume- 
rate the  evils  which  arife  from  thefe  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I 
know  no  other  excufe  that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the 
wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a 
fecret  ihame  or  forrow  in  the  mind  of  the  fullering  perfon.  Ir  muft  in- 
deed be  confelTed,  that  a  Lampoon  or  a  Satyr  do  not  carry  in  them  rob- 
bery or  murder;  but  at  the  fame  time,  how  many  are  there  that  would 
not  rather  lofe  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  or  even  life  it  felf,  than  be 
fet  up  as  mark  of  infamy  and  derifion  ?  And  in  this  cafe  a  man  fhould 
confider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  notions  of  him  that 
gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 
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Thofe  who  can  put  the  bed  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of  this 
nature  which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without  their  fecret  anguifh.     I 
have  often  obferved  a  paffage  in  Socrates*  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a 
li^ht  wherein  none  of  the  Criticks  have  conlidered  it.     That  excellent 
man,  entertaining  his  friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of  poifon, 
with  a  difcourfe  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it 
fays,  that  he  does  not  believe  any  the  moil  Comick  genius  can  cenfure 
him  for  talking  upon  fuch  a  fubjcft  at  fuch  a   time.     This  paffage,  I 
think,  evidently  glances  upon  Ariflophanes,  who  writ  a  Comedy  on  pur- 
pofe  to  ridicule  the  difcourfes  of  that  Divine  Philofopher.    It  has  been 
obferved  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  fo  little  moved  at  this  piece 
of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  fevcral  times  prefent  at  its  being  afted  upon 
the  Stage,  and  never  expreffed  the  leait  refentment  of  it.    But  with  fub- 
miffion,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  mews  us  that  this  unwor- 
thy treatment  made  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too 
wife  to  difcover  it. 

When  Julius  Cafar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invited  him  to  a 
fupper,  and  treated  him  with  fuch  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the 
Poet  his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarin  gave  the  fame  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had  reflected  upon  his  Eminence 
in  a  famous  Latin  Poem.  The  Cardinal  fent  for  him,  and  after  fome  kind 
expostulations  upon  what  he  had  written,  affured  him  of  his  efteem,  and 
dilmiffed  him  with  a  promife  of  the  next  good  Abby  that  mould  fall, 
which  he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  This 
had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  the  Author,  that  he  dedicated  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  book  to  the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  paffages 
which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  fo  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper.     Up- 
on his  being  made  Pope,  the  ftatue  Tafquin  was  one  night  dreffed  in  a 
very  dirty  fhirt,  with  an  excufe  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to 
wear  f oul  linen  becaufe  his  Laundrefs  was  made  a  Princefs.     This  was  a 
reflection  upon  the  Pope's  Sifter,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her  Bro- 
ther,  was  in  thofe  mean  circumftances  that   Tafquin  reprefented  her. 
As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  noife  in  Rome,  the  Pope  offered  a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money  to  any  perfon  that  mould  difcover  the  Author  of 
ir.    The  Author  relying  upon  his  Holinefs's  Generofity,  as  alfo  on  fome 
private  overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the  difcovery 
himfelf ;  upon  which  the  Pope  gave  him  the  reward  he  had  promifed, 

but 
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but  at  the  fame  time,  to  difable  the  Satyrift  for  the  future,  ordered  his 
tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretine  is 
too  trite  an  initance.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the  Kings  of  Europe  were 
his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  Letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes 
his  boafts  that  he  had  laid  the  Sophy  of  Terfia  under  contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  here  drawn  together, 
thefe  feveral  great  Men  behaved  themfelves  very  differently  towards  the 
wits  of  the  Age  who  had  reproached  them ;  they  all  of  them  plainly 
fliewed  that  they  were  very  fenfible  of  their  reproaches,  and  confequent- 
ly  that  they  received  them  as  very  great  injuries.  For  my  own  parr,  I 
would  never  truft  a  man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  thefe  fecret 
wounds;  and  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  perfon,  vvhofe 
reputation  he  thus  affaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it 
with  the  fame  fecurity.  There  is  indeed  fomething  very  barbarous  and 
inhuman  in  the  ordinary  Scriblers  of  Lampoons.  An  innocent  young  La- 
dy mall  be  expofed,  for  an  unhappy  feature.  A  Father  of  a  family  turn- 
ed to  ridicule,  for  fome  domeltick  calamity.  A  Wife  be  made  uncafie 
all  her  life,  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action.  Nay,  a  good*  a  tempe- 
rate, and  ajuft  man,  lliallbe  put  out  of  countenance,  by  the  reprefentati- 
on  of  thofe  qualities  that  fhould  do  him  honour.  So  pernicious  a  thing 
is  Wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered  with  Virtue  and  Humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedlefs  inconliderate  writers,  that  without  any 
malice  have  facririced  the  reputation  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance, 
to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  filly  ambition,  of  dillinguilhing  them- 
felves by  a  fpirit  of  Raillery  and  Satyr:  As  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  be  a  Good-natured  man,  than  a  Wit.  Where  there  is  this 
little  petulant  humour  in  an  Author,  he  is  often  very  mifchievous  with- 
out defigning  to  be  fo.     For  which  reafon  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  an  indifcreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one ;  for  as  the 
one  will    only   attack   his   enemies,  and   thofe    he  willies  ill  to  ;    the 
other  injures  indifferently  both  friends  and  foes.    I  cannot  forbear,  on 
this  occafion,   tranferibing  a    Fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  FEftrange,  which 
accidentally  lies  before  me.     "  A  company  of  waggifh  Boys  were  watch- 
"  ing  of  Frogs  at  the  fide  of  a  Pond,  and  dill  as  any  of  them  put  up  their 
"  heads,  they'd  be  pelting  them  down  again  with  ffones.     Children  ((ays 
"  one  of  the  Frogs)  you  never  conjider  that  though  this  be  T'lay  toyon, 
"  'tis  Death  to  us. 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  fet  apart  and  dedicated  to  ferious  thoughts, 
I  fhall  indulge  my  fclf  in  fuch  Speculations  as  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
suitable 
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fuitable  to  the  feafon ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  fetting  in  our  felves  a 
charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in 
this  paper  endeavoured  to  expofe  that  particular  breach  of  Charity  which 
has  been  generally  over-looked  by  Divines,  beeaufe  they  are  but  few  who 
can  be  guilty  of  it. 


N°  25.       Ihurfday^  March  29. 


•  JEgrefc'itque  medendo.  Virg. 


'THE  following  Letter  will  explain  it  felf,  and  needs  no  apology. 

SIR, 

cc  ~W  Am  one  of  that  fickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
I  "  of  Valetudinarians ;  and  do  confefs  to  you,  that  I  firfl:  contra- 
"  dted  this  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  ftudy  of 
"  Phyfick.  I  no  fooner  began  to  perufe  books  of  this  nature,  but  I  found 
"  my  pulfe  was  irregular ;  and  fcarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  dif- 
"  eafe  that  I  did  not  fancy  my  felf  afflifted  with.  Dodor  Sydenham's 
"  learned  treatife  of  Fevers  threw  me  into  a  lingring  Heclick,  which  hung 
"  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading  that  excellent  piece.  I  then  ap- 
"  plied  my  felf  to  the  ftudy  of  feveral  Authors,  who  have  written  upon 
"  Phthifical  diitempers,  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  Confumption;  till  at 
*  length,  growing  very  fat,  I  was  in  a  manner  thamed  out  of  that  Imagi- 
'•  nation.  Not  long  after  this  I  found  in  my  felf  all  the  fymptoms  of 
*'  the  Gout,  except  pain ;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  Treatife  upon  the 
"  Gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  Author,  who  (as  it  is  ufual  for 
"  Phyficians  to  convert  one  diitemper  into  another)  eafed  me  of  the 
"  Gout  by  giving  me  the  Stone.  I  at  length  ftudied  my  felf  into  a  com- 
**  plication  of  diitempers;  but,  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand  that  in- 
"  genious  difcourfe  written  by  SancJorius,  I  was  refolved  to  direcl  my 
:<  felf  by  a  fcheme  of  Rules,  which  I  had  collected  from  his  obfervati- 

"  ons 
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ons.  The  learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted  with  that  Gentle- 
"  man's  invention ;  who,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  his  experimentSj 
"  contrived  a  certain  Mathematical  Chair,  which  was  fo  artificially  hung 
"  upon  fprings,  that  it  would  weigh  any  thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  Scales. 
"•  By  this  means  he  difcovered  how  many  ounces  of  his  food  palled  by 
"  perfpiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourifliment,  and 
"  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and  diftributions  of 
"  Nature. 

"  Having  provided  my  felf  with  this  Chair,  I  ufed  to  ftudy,  eat,  drink, 
"  and  deep  in  it ;  infomuch  that  I  may  be  faid,  for  thefe  three  lait  years, 
"  to  have  lived  in  a  pair  of  Scales.  I  compute  my  felf,  when  I  am  in 
"  full  health,  to  be  precifely  two  hundred  weight,  falling  fhort  of  it  about 
"  a  pound  after  a  day's  faft,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full 
"  meal;  fo  that  it  is  my  continual  employment,  to  trim  the  ballance  be- 
"  tween  thefe  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  conftitution.  In  my  ordinary 
"  meals  I  fetch  my  felf  up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound ;  and 
*'  if  after  having  dined  I  find  my  felf  fall  fhort  of  it,  I  drink  jull  fo  much 
"  fmall-beer,  or  eat  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  me 
"  weight.  In  my  greater!:  exceifes  I  do  not  tranfgrefs  more  than  the  other 
"  half  pound ;  which,  for  my  health's  fake,  I  do  the  firfl  Monday  in  every 
**  month.  As  foon  as  I  find  my  felf  duely  poiied  after  dinner,  I  walk  till 
"  I  have  perfpired  five  ounces  and  four  fcruples;  and  when  I  difcover,  by 
"  my  Chair,  that  I  am  fo  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and  fludy  away  three 
"  ounces  more.  As  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no 
■«  accompt  of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  fup  by  the  Clock,  but  by  my 
"  Chair;  for  when  that  informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhauftedjcon- 
"  elude  my  felf  to  be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In 
"  my  days  of  abftinence  I  lofe  a  pound  and  an  half,  and  on  folemn  Fafts 
"  am  two  pound  lighter  than  on  other  days  in  the  year. 

"  I  allow  my  felf,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lleep 
"  within  a  few  grains  more  or  lefs ;  and  if  upon  my  rifing  I  find  that  I 
"  have  not  confumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  reft  in  my  Chair. 
"  Upon  an  exacl  calculation  of  what  I  expended  and  received  the  laft 
*'  year,  which  1  always  regiiter  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two 
"  hundred  weight,  fo  that  I  cannot  difcover  that  I  am  impaired  one 
"  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve-month.  And  yet,  Sir,  not- 
"  withftanding  this  my  great  care  to  ballaft  my  felf  equally  every  day,  and 
"  to  keep  my  body  in  its  proper  poife,  fo  it  is  that  I  find  my  felf  in  a  fick 
«  and  languilhing  condition.    My  Complexion  is  grown  very  fallow,  my 

Vo  l.  II.  N  n  n  Pulfe 
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"  Pulfe  low,  and  my  Body  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you,  Sir, 
«  to  confider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to 
"  walk  by  than  thofe  I  have  already  obferved,  and  you  will  very  much 

"  oblige 

Tour  humble  Servant. 

This  Letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  Epitaph  written  on  the 
monument  of  a  Valetudinarian;  Stavo  ben,  ma  per  jlar  meglio^Jlo  qui: 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  tranilate.  The  Fear  of  Death  often  proves 
mortal,  and  lets  people  on  methods  to  fave  their  lives,  which  infallibly 
deftroy  them.  This  is  a  reflection  made  by  fome  Hiftorians,  upon  ob- 
ferving  that  there  are  many  more  thoufands  killed  in  a  flight  than  in  a 
battel ;  and  may  be  applied  to  thofe  multitudes  of  imaginary  fick  perfons 
that  break  their  Gonltitutions  by  Phylick,  and  throw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  Death,  by  endeavouring  to  efcape  it.  This  method  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  below  the  practice  of  a  Reafonable  Creature.  To  con- 
fult  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it,  To  make  our  health 
our  buiinefs,  To  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen,  or 
courfe  of  P.i^l.ck;  are  purpofes  fo  abject,  fo  mean,fo  unworthy  Humane 
Nature,  that  a  generous  Soul  would  rather  die  than  fubmit  to  them.  Be- 
fides,  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the  relifhes  of  it,  and 
calls  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  Nature ;  as  it  is  impoffible  we 
fhould  take  delight  in  any   thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  :©f 

loiing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  faid,  that  I  think  any  one  to  blame 
for  taking  due  care  of  their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as  cheerfulnefs  of 
mind,  and  capacity  for  buiinefs,  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  effects  of  a  well- 
tempered  Conilitution,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate 
and  preferve  it.  But  this  care,  which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by 
common  fenfe,  but  by  duty  and  inflincl,  mould  never  engage  us  in  ground- 
lefs  fears,  melancholy  apprehenfions,  and  imaginary  diftempers,  which 
are  natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live  than  how  to  live. 
In  fhort,  the  prefervation  of  life  mould  be  only  a  fecondary  concern,  and 
the  direction  of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  fhall 
take  the  belt  means  to  preferve  life,  without  being  over-follicitous  about 
the  event ;  and  ihall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has 
mentioned  as  the  perfection  of  Happinefs,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wifh- 
ing  for  Death. 

In 
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In  anfwer  to  the  Gentleman,  who  tempers  his  health  by  ounces  and  by 
fcruples,  and  inftead  of  complying  with  thofe  natural  follicitations.  of 
hunger  and  thirlt,  drowfinefs  or  love  of  exercife,  governs  himfelf  by  the 
prefcriptions  of  his  Chair,  I  fhall  tell  him  a  fhort  fable.  Jupiter^  fays  the 
Mythologifl,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  countryman,  promiied  to 
give  him  whatever  he  would  ask.  The  countryman  defired  that  he 
might  have  the  management  of  the  weather  in  his  own  eftate :  He  ob- 
tained his  requeft,  and  immediately  diftributed  rain,  mow,  and  funfhine 
among  his  feveral  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  foil  required. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  expefted  to  fee  a  more  than  ordinary 
crop,  his  harveft  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  that  of  his  neighbours :  Upon 
which  (fays  the  fable)  he  defired  Jupiter  to  take  the  weather  again  into 
his  own  hands,  or  that  otherwife  he  mould  utterly  mine  himfelf. 


N°  26.        Friday*  March  30. 


Pallida  mors  aquo  pulfat  pede  pauperism  tabernas 

Regumque  turres,  0  beate  Sexti. 
Vita  fumma  brevis  fpem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam : 

Jam  te  premet  nox^  fabulaque  manes , 
Et  domus  exihs  Plutonia --  Hor. 


WHEN  I  am  in  a  ferious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  my  felf 
in  IVeftminjler  Abby  ;  where  the  gloominefs  of  the  place,  and 
the  ufe  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  folemnity  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lye  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the 
mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulnefs,  that  is  not 
difagreeable.  I  yeiterday  palTed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  Church-yard, 
the  Cloyiters,  and  the  Church,  amufing  my  felf  with  the  Tombftones  and 
Inlcriptions  that  I  met  with  in  thofe  feveral  regions  of  the  dead.  Moft  of 
them  recorded  nothing  elfe  of  the  buried  perfon,but  that  he  was  born  upon 
one  day,  and  died  upon  another:    The  whole  hiilory  of  his  life  being 

N  n  n  z  compre- 
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comprehended  in  thofe  two  circumftanccs,  that  are  common  to  all  man- 
kind. I  could  not  but  look  upon  thefe  Regifters  of  exiftence,  whe- 
ther of  Brafs  or  Marble,  as  a  kind  of  Satyr  upon  the  departed  perfons; 
who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  born  and 
that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  feveral  perfons  mentioned  in 
the  battels  of  Heroic  Poems,  who  have  founding  names  given  them,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  no- 
thing but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

FXa.vx.jV  Tc  M&ovld  ii  ©Jpa/Ao^v  re.  Hom. 

Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Therfdochumque.  Virg. 

The  life  of  thefe  men  is  finely  defcribed  in  Holy  Writ  by  the  'Path  of  an 
Arrow,  which  is  immediately  doled  up  and  loll. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  Church,  I  entertained  my  felf  with  the  dig- 
ging of  a  grave ;  and  faw  in  every  fliovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up, 
the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of  frefli  moulder- 
ing earth,  that  fome  time  or  other  had  a  place  in  the  compofition  of  an 
humane  body.  Upon  this,  I  began  to  confider  with  my  felf  what  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  people  lay  confufed  together  under  the  pavement 
of  that  ancient  Cathedral;  how  Men  and  Women,  Friends  and  Enemies, 
Priefts  and  Soldiers,  Monks  and  Prebendaries,  were  crumbled  among!! 
one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the  fame  common  mafs;  how 
beauty,  itrength,  and  youth,  with  old-age,  weaknefs  and  deformity,  lay 
undiftinguiflied  in  the  fame  promifcuous  heap  of  matter. 

Afterhaving  thus  furveyed  this  great  Magazine  of  Mortality,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lump ;  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I 
found  on  feveral  of  the  Monuments  which  are  raifed  in  every  quarter 
of  that  ancient  fabrick.  Some  of  them  were  covered  with  fuch  extrava- 
gant Epitaphs,  that,  if  it  were  poffible  for  the  dead  perfon  to  be  acquain- 
ted with  them,  he  would  blufh  at  the  praifes  which  his  friends  have  be- 
llowed upon  him.  There  are  others  fo  exceflively  modeil,  that  they  de- 
liver the  chara&er  of  the  perfon  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  underitood  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poetical 
quarter,  I  found  there  were  Poets  who  had  no  Monuments,  and  Monu- 
ments which  had  no  Poets.  I  obferved  indeed  that  the  prefent  War  had 
filled  the  Church  with  many  of  thefe  uninhabited  monuments,  which  had 
been  erefted  to  the  memory  of  perfons  whofe  bodies  were  perhaps  buried 
in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bofom  of  the  Ocean, 
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I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  feveral  modern  Epitaphs, 
which  are  written  with  great  elegance  of  expreflion  and  juftnefs  of 
thought,  and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  As 
a  Foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the. ignorance  or  politenefs 
of  a  Nation,  from  the  turn  of  their  publick  monuments  and  inferiptions, 
they  mould  be  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
before  they  are  put  in  execution.  Sir  Cloudejly  Shovel's  monument  has 
very  often  given  me  great  offence :  Initead  of  the  brave  rough  Englijb 
Admiral,  which  was  the  diitinguifliing  character  of  that  plain  gallant 
man,  he  is  reprefented  on  his  Tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  Beau,  drelled  in 
a  long  Perriwig,  and  repofing  himfelf  upon  Velvet  Cufhions  under  a 
Canopy  of  State.  The  Infcription  is  anfwerable  to  the  Monument;  for 
initead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  111 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of  his 
death,  in  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  reap  any  honour.  The 
Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  defpife  for  want  of  genius,  flievv  an  infinite- 
ly greater  tafte  of  antiquity  and  politenefs  in  their  buildings  and  works 
of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own  country. 
The  monuments  of  their  Admirals,  which  have  been  erected  at  the  pub- 
lick  expence,  reprefent  them  like  themfelves;  and  are  adorned  with  ro- 
ftral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  feftoons  of  fea-weed, 
(hells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjecl    I"  have  left  the  repofitory  of  our  Eng-- 
lijh  Kings  for  the  contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  fhall  find  my 
mind  difpofed  for  fo  ferious  an  amufement.     1  know  that  entertainments 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raife  dark  and  difmal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  ■ 
and  gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always  fe- 
rious, I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy;  and  can  therefore  take 
a  view  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  folemn  fcenes,  with  the  fame  pleafurc 
as  in  her  moll  gay  and  delightful  ones.     By  this  means  I  can  improve  my 
felf  with  thofe  objects,  which  others  confider  with  terror.     When  \  look 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  Great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  Beautiful,   every,  inordinate  defire  goes  out  ; 
when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  Parents  upon  a  tomb-ftone,    my  heart 
melts  with  companion ;  when  I  fee  the  tomb  of  the  Parents  themfelves, 
I  confider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  thofe  whom  we  mufl  quickly  fol- 
low: When  I  fee  Kings  lying  by  thofe  who  depofed  them,  when  I  con- 
fider rival  wits  placed  fide  by  fide,   or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the 
world  with    their  contefts   and  difputes,    I  reflect   with   forrow    and 

aftonifh- 
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aftonilhment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  feveral  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  fome  that  died  yefter- 
day,  and  fome  fix  hundred  years  ago,  I  confider  that  great  day  when  we 
fball  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together. 


N°28.         Monday,  April  2. 


-Neque  femper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  Hor. 


1  Shall  here  prefent  my  reader  with  a  Letter  from  a  Projector,  con- 
cerning a  new  Office  which  he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to 
the  embellifliment  of  the  City,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our 
ftreets.  I  confider  it  as  a  Satyr  upon  Projectors  in  general,  and  a  lively 
picture  of  the  whole  art  of  modern  Criticifm. 

SIR, 

£C  /^Bferving  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creating  certain  Officers 

V_-/  "  under  you,  for  the  infpeftion  of  feveral   petty  enormities 

"  which  you  your  felf  cannot  attend  to  ;    and  finding  daily  abfurdities 

"  hung  out  upon  the  fign-pofts  of  this  city,   to  the  great  fcandal  of  fo- 

"  reigners,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own  country,  who  are  curious  fpefta- 

"  tors  of  the  fame :    I  do  humbly  propofe,    that  you  would  be  pleafed 

"  to  make  me  your  Superintendent  of  all  fuch  figures  and  devices  as  are 

"  or  mall  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion ;  with  full  powers  to  reftifie  or 

"  expunge  whatever  I  fhall  find  irregular  or  defective.  For  want  of  fuch 

"  an  Officer,  there  is  nothing  like  found  literature  and  good  fenfe  to  be  met 

"  with  in  thofe  objefts,  that  are  every  where  thrufting  themfelves  out  to 

"  the  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become  vifible.     Our  ftreets  are  filled 

"  with  blue  Boars,  black  Swans,  and  red  Lions ;   not  to  mention  flying 

"  Pigs,  and  Hogs  in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more  extrtor- 

"  dinary  than  any  in  the  defarts  of  Africk.    Strange  !   that  one  who  has 

"  all 
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"  all  the  birds  and  beafts  in  nature  to  ehufe  out  of,  fliould  live  at  the  Sign 
"  of  an  Ens  Rat ion is! 

*  My  firit  task  therefore  fliould  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to  clear  the 
"  city  from  Monflers.    In  the  fecond  place  I  would  forbid,  that  creatures 
"  of  jarring  and  incongruous  natures  fliould  be  joined  together  in  the 
"  fame  fign  ;  fuch  as  the  Bell  and  the  ..Neats- tongue,  the  Dog  and  Gridi- 
"  ron.    The  Fox  and  Goofe  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  met ;  but  what 
"  has  the  Fox  and  the  feven  Stars  to  do  together?  And  when  did  the  Lamb 
«  and  Dolphin  ever  meet,  except  upon  a  fign- poll?  As  for  the  Cat  and 
«  Fiddle,  there  is  a  conceit  in  it;  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  that  any 
"  thing  I  have  here  faid  fliould  aflfeft  it.     I  mult  however  obferve  to  you 
"  upon  this  fubjeel,  that  it  is  ufual  for  a  young  Tradefman,  at  his  firit 
"  fetting  up,  to  add  to  his  Sign  that  of  the  Maiter  whom  he   ferved ;  as 
"  the  Husband  after  marriage,  gives  a  place  to  his  Miftrefs's  Arms  in  his 
"  own  Coat.     This  I  take  to  have  given  rife  to  many  of  thofe  abfurdities 
"  which  are  committed  over  our  heads ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  firit  oc- 
"  cafioned  the  three  Nuns  and  a  Hare,  which  we  fee  fo  frequently  joined 
"  together.    I  would  therefore  eftablifh  certain  rules,  for  the  determi- 
"  ning  how  far  one  Tradefman  may  give  the  Sign  of  another,  and  in  what 
"  cafes  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

«  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  Shop  to  make  ufe  of  a  Sign 
«  which  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  Wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can 
"  be  more  inconfiftent,  than  to  fee  a  Bawd  at  the  fign  of  the  Angel,  or  ; 
"  Taylor  at  the  Lion?  A  Cook  fliould  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor  a  Shoe- 
"maker  at  the  roailedPig;  and  yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have 
"  feen  a  Goat  fef  up  before  the  door  of  a  Perfumer,  and  the  French 
"  King's  head  at  a  Sword-cutler's. 

"  An  ingenious  foreigner  obferves,  that  feveral  of  thofe  Gentlemen 
"  who  value  themfelves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook  fuch  as  are  bred 
"  to  trade, bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their  Coats  of  Arms.  I 
"  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fad:  But  though  it  may  not  be 
-"  necefTary  for  pofterity  thus  to  fet  up  the  fign  of  their  forefathers ;  I 
"  think  it  highly  proper  for  thofe  who  aftually  profefs  the  trade,  to  fliew 
"  fome  fuch  marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

"  When  the  Name  gives  an  occafion  for  an  ingenious  Sign-pofr,  I  would 
«'  likewife  advife  the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  world 
"  know  who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious 
"  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Trout;  for  which  reaion 
"  ihe  has  ereded  before  her  houie  the  figure  of  the  filh  that  is  her  name- 

"  fake. 
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"  Hike.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewife  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  device  of  the 
"  fame  nature :  And  here,  Sir,  I  mult  beg  leave  to  obferve  to  you,  that 
"  this  particular  figure  of  a  Bell  has  given  occafion  to  feveral  pieces  of 
"  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  your  reading  mull  know  that  Abel  T>rug- 
«  ger  gained  great  applaufe  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben.  Johnfon.  Our  a- 
"  pocryphal  heathen  God  is  alfo  reprefented  by  this  figure;  which,  in 
"  conjunction  with  the  Dragon,  makes  a  very  handfome  picture  in  feve- 
"  ral  of  our  ilreets.  As  for  the  Bell-favage,  which  is  the  iign  of  a  Sa- 
"  vage  man  Handing  by  a  Bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon 
"  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old  Ro- 
"  mance  tranflated  out  of  the  French-,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  very 
"  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wildernefs,  and  is  called  in  the 
"  French  la  belle  Sauvage ;  and  is  every  where  tranflated  by  our  coun- 
"  try-man  the  Bell-favage.  This  piece  of  Philology  will,  I  hope,  con- 
"  vince  you  that  I  have  made  Sign-polls  my  fludy,  and  confequently  qua- 
"  lified  my  felf  for  the  employment  which  I  follicite  at  your  hands.  But 
"  before  I  conclude  my  Letter,  I  mull  communicate  to  you  another  re- 
"  mark  which  I  have  made  upon  the  fubjeft  with  which  I  am  now  en- 
"  tertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a  (hrewd  guefs  at  the  humour 
"  of  the  Inhabitant  by  the  Sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.  A  furly  cho- 
"  lerick  fellow,  generally  makes  choice  of  a  Bear ;  as  men  of  milder  dif- 
"  politions  frequently  live  at  the  Lamb.  Seeing  a  Punch-bowl  painted 
*'  upon  a  Sign  near  Charing-  crofs,  and  very  curioufly  garnilhed,  with  a 
"  couple  of  Angels  hovering  over  it,  and  fqueezing  a  Lemon  into  it,  I  had 
"  the  curiofity  to  ask  after  the  Mailer  of  the  houfe,  and  found  upon  en- 
li  quiry,  as  I  had  guelTed  by  the  little  Agre'emens  upofi  his  Sign,  that  he 
"  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know,  Sir,  it  is  not  requifite  for  me  to  enlarge 
"  upon  thefe  hints  to  a  Gentleman  of  your  great  abilities;  fo  humbly 
"  recommending  my  felf  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

I  remain,  &c. 

I  mall  add  to  the  foregoing  "Letter  another,  which  came  to  me  by  the 
fame  Peny-poll. 

From  my  own  Apartment  near  Charing-crofs. 

Honoured  Sir, 
<c  T  T  Aving  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  ingenuit  y 
JtjL  "  I  have  brought  with  me  a  Rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in 
"  one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.    He  is  by  birth  a 

"  Monkey ; 
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"  Monkey ;  but  fwings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks 
"  a  glafs  of  ale,  like  any  reafonable  creature.  He  gives  great  fatisfadion 
"  to  the  Quality;  and  if  they  will  make  a  Subfcription  for  him,  I  will 
"  fend  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland  that  is  a  very  good  Tumbler; 
"  and  alfo  for  another  of  the  fame  family  whom  I  defign  for  my  Mer- 
"  ry- Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  Mimick,  and  the  greateil  Drole  in 
"  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a 
"  readinefs  for  the  next  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more 
"  than  the  Opera  or  Puppet-fliow.  I  will  not  fay  that  a  Monkey  is  a  bet- 
"  ter  man  than  fome  of  the  Opera  Heroes ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better 
"  reprefentative  of  a  man,  than  the  mofl  artificial  compofition  of  wood 
"  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper, 
"  you  ihall  be  every  night  a  Spectator  at  my  Show  for  nothing. 

I  am,  &c. 


N°  29.       Tuefday,  April  3, 


Sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 

Suavior :  ut  Chio  not  a  ft  commifla  Falerni  eft.  Hor. 


tTpHERE  is  nothing  that  has  more  ftartled  our  Englijh  Audience, 
than  the  Italian  Recitativo  at  its  firfl  entrance  upon  the  Stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  furprized  to  hear  Generals  finging  the 
word  of  command,  and  Ladies  delivering  meiTages  in  Mufick.  Our  coun- 
try-men could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  Lover  chanting 
out  a  Billet-doux,  and  even  the  Superfcription  of  a  Letter  fet  to  a  tune. 
The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  Play  of  Enter  a  King  and  two  Fidlersfo- 
lus,  was  now  no  longer  anabfurdity ;  when  it  was  impofliblefcr  a  Hero  in 
a  defart,  or  a  Princefs  in  her  clofet,  to  fpeak  any  thing  unaccompanied 
with  mufical  Initruments. 

Vol.  II.  Ooo  Buc 
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But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  Recitati-vo  might  appear 
at  firiv.  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  juit.  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  our  Englijh  Opera  before  this  innovation:  The  transition  from 
an  Air  to  Recitative  mufick  being  more  natural,  than  the  palling  from  a 
Song  to  plain  and  ordinary  fpcaking,  which  was  the  common  method  in 
Tur  cell's  Opera's. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  prefent  "practice,  is  the  making  ufe  of  Ita- 
lian Recitative  with  Englijh  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  Tone,  or 
(as  the  French  call  it)  the  Accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  fpeech, 
is  altogether  different  from  that  of  every  other  people;  as  we  may  fee 
even  in  the  IVeljh  and  Scotch,  who  border  fo  near  upon  us.  By  the 
Tone  or  Accent,  I  do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  particular 
word-,  but  the  found  of  the  whole  fentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for 
an  Englijh  Gentleman,  when  he  hears  a  French  Tragedy,  to  complain 
that  the  Actors  all  of  them  fpeak  in  a  Tone ;  and  therefore  he  very  wife- 
ly prefers  his  own  country-men,  not  conlidering  that  a  foreigner  com- 
plains of  the  fame  Tone  in  an  Englijh  Aclor. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Recitative  mufick  in  every  language,  mould  be  as 
different  as  the  tone,  or  accent  of  each  language  ;  for  otherwife,  what 
may  properly  exprels  a  paflion  in  one  language,  will  not  do  it  in  ano- 
ther. Every  one  who  has  been  long  \n  Italy,  knows  very  well,  that  the 
cadences  in  the  Recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their 
voices  in  ordinary  converfation,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  are  only 
the  accents  of  their  language  made  more  mufical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in  the  Italian  mufick 
(if  one  may  fo  call  them)  which  refemble  their  accents  in  difcourfe  on 
fuch  occaiions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  Englijh  voice 
when  we  are  angry ;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  feen  our  audiences  ex- 
tremely miitaken  astowhat  has  been  doing  upon  the  itage,  and  expefting 
to  fee  the  Heroe  knock  down  his  Meffenger,  when  he  has  been  asking 
him  a  queition;  or  fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  on- 
ly bids  him  good-morrow. 

For  this  reafon  the  Italian  Artifts  cannot  agree  with  our  Englijh  Mufi- 
cians,  in  admiring  Turcelfs  Compofitions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  fo 
wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words;  becaufe  both  Nations  do  not  always 
exprefs  the  fame  pailions  by  the  fame  founds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Englijh  Compofer  mould 
not  follow  the  Italian  Recitative  too  fervilely,   but  make  ufe  of  many 

gentle 
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gentle  deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own  native  language. 
He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  foftnefs  and  dying  falls  (as  Shake/pear 
calls  them,)  but  mould  ftill  remember  that  he  ought  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  an  Englifl?  Audience ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our 
voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  have  the  fame  regard  to  the  accent  of  his 
own  language,  as  thofe  perfons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  profeffes  to  imi- 
tate. It  is  obferved,  that  feveral  of  the  finging  birds  of  our  own  country 
learn  to  fvveeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harlhnefs  of  their  natural 
notes,  by  pra&iiing  under  thofe  that  come  from  warmer  climates.  In 
the  fame  manner  I  would  allow  the  Italian  Opera  to  lend  our  Eng- 
lish Mufick  as  much  as  may  grace  and  foften  it,  but  never  entirely  to 
annihilate  and  deftroy  it.  Let  the  infufion  be  as  itrong  as  you.  pleafe,  but 
Hill  let  the  fubjecl  matter  of  it  be  Engli/h. 

A  Compofer  fhould  fit  his  mufick  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  con- 
fider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  tafte  of  harmony,  has  been  formed 
upon  thofe  founds  which  every  country  abounds  with:  In  fhort,  that  mu- 
fick is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dif- 
fonance  to  another. 

The  fame  observations  which  I  have  made  upon  the  Recitative  part  of 
mufick,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  Songs  and  Airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptift  Lully  afted  like  a  man  of  fenfe  in  this  particular.  He 
found  the  French  Mulick  extremely  defective,  and  very  often  barbarous: 
however,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  extirpate  the  French  Mufick,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  Head  ;  but 
only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulati- 
ons which  he  borrowed  from  the  Italian.  By  this  means  the  French 
Mufick  is  now  perfeft  in  its  kind ;  and  when  you  fay  it  is  not  lb  good  as 
the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does  not  pleafe  you  fo  well,  for  there 
is  fcarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Ita- 
lian fuch  a  preference.  The  Mufick  of  the  French  is  indeed  very  pro- 
perly adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as  their  whole  Opera 
wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  fuch  a  gay  airy  people.  The  Chorus 
in  which  that  Opera  abounds,  gives  the  Parterre  frequent  opportunities 
of  joining  in  confort  with  the  Itage.  This  inclination  of  the  audience  to 
ling  along  with  the  Adors,  fo  prevails  with  them,  that  I  have  fometimes 
known  the  Performer  on  the  ftage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  fong,  than 
the  Clerk  of  a  parifh  Church,  who  ferves  only  to  raife  the  Pfalm,  and  is 
afterwards  drowned  in  the  mufick  of  the  congregation.    Every  A6tor 

O  o  o  z  that 
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that  comes  on  the  ffoge  is  a  Beau.  The  Queens  and  Heroines  are  fo 
painted,  that  they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  MiJk-maids. 
The  Shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themlelves  in  a  BalJ  bet- 
ter than  our  Engltjb  Dancing-mafters.  I  have  feen  a  couple  of  Rivers  ap- 
pear in  red  ftockings ;  and  Alpheus,  inftead  of  having  his  head  covered 
with  Sedge  and  Bull-rufhes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  Perri- 
wig,  and  a  plume  of  Feathers,  but  with  a  voice  fo  full  of  fhakes  and 
quavers,  that  I  mould  have  thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the 
much  more  agreeable  mufick. 

I  remember  the  laft  Opera  I  faw  in  that  merry  Nation,  was  The  Rape  of 
Troferpine ;  where  'Tluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  him- 
felf  in  a  French  equipage,   and  brings  Afcalaphus  along  with  him  as  his 
Valet  de  Chambre.     This  is  what  we  call  folly  and  impertinence ;    but 
what  the  French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  mall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  that  Mufick, 
Architect ure  and  Painting,  as  well  as  Poetry  and  Oratory,  are  to  deduce 
their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  fenfe  and  tafte  of  mankind,  and  not 
from  the  principles  of  thofe  Arts  themfelves;  or  in  other  words,  the 
Tafte  is  not  to  conform  to  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Tafte.  Mufick  is 
not  defigned  to  pleafe  only  chromatick  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of 
diftinguilhing  harm  from  difagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear 
is  a  judge  whether  a  paffion  is  expreffed  in  proper  founds,  and  whether 
the  melody  of  thofe  founds  be  more  or  lefs  pleafing. 


N°  31.        Thurfday,  April  5. 


Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  1 Virg. 


LAST  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  Coffee-houfe  not  far  from  the 
Hay-Market  Theatre,  I  diverted  my  felf  for  above  half  an  hour 
with  over-hearing  the  difcourfe  of  one,  who,  by  the  mabbinefs  of 
his  drefs,the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of  his  fpeech, 
I  discovered  to  be  of  that  fpecies  who  are  generally  diftinguiihed  by  the 

title 
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title  of  Projectors.    This  Gentleman,  for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  fuch 
by  has  audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  table  of  liilncrs  with  the  pro- 
ject of  an  Opera,  which  he  told  us  had  not  colt  him  above  two  or  three 
mornings  in  the  contrivance,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execu- 
tion, provided  he  might  rind  his  account  in  it.     He  Grid,  that  he  had  ob- 
ferved  the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  Ladies  were  at,    in 
travelling  up  and  down  to  the  feveral  Shows  that  are  exhibited  in  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  the  town.     The  dancing  Monkies  are  in  one  place;  the 
Puppet-mow  in  another;  the  Opera  in  a  third;  not  to  mention  the  Li- 
ons, that  are  almoit  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer  part  of  the 
town.     By  this  means  people  of  figure  are  forced  to  lofe  half  the  winter 
after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have  feen  all  the  llrange  Sights 
about  it.     In  order  to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience,    our  Projector 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  fcheme  of  an  Opera,  entitled,  The  Expediti- 
on of  Alexander  the  Great ;    in  which  he  had  difpofed  all  the  remark- 
able Shows  about  town,  among  the  fcenes  and  decorations  of  his  piece. 
The  thought,  he  confelled,  was  not  originally  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
taken  the  hint  of  it  from  feveral  performances  which  he  had  feen  upon 
our  ftage:  In  one  of  which  there  was  a  Rary-fhow;  in  another,  a  Lad- 
der-dance ;  and  in  others  a  Polture-man,  a  moving  Picture,  with  many 
curiofities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his  confulting  the  Oracle  at 
T>elphos,  in  which  the  dumb  Conjurer,  who  has  been  vifited  by  fo  ma- 
ny Perfons  of  Quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  him  his 
fortune :  At  the  fame  time  Clench  of  Barnet  is  reprefented  in  another 
corner  of  the  Temple,  as  ringing  the  Bells  of  T)elphos>  for  joy  of  his  ar- 
rival.    The  Tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon, where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  piece  of  Wax-work,  that 
reprefents  the  beautiful  Statira.     When  Alexander  comes  into  that  coun- 
try, in  which  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  Dogs  were  fo  exceeding  fierce 
that  they  would  not  loofe  their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth 
when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a  fcene  of  Hock- 
ley in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be  reprefented  all  the  diverfions  of  that 
place,  the  Bull-baiting  only  excepted,  which  cannot  poffibly  be  exhibited 
in  the  Theatre,  by  reafon  of  the  lownefs  of  the  roof.    The  feveral  woods 
in  Afia,  which  Alexander  mull  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through,  will  give 
the  audience  a  fight  of  Monkies  dancing  upon  ropes,    with  the  many 
other  pleafantries  of  that  ludicrous  fpecies.    At  the  fame  time,  if  there 

chance 
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chance  to  be  any  ftrange  Animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beafts,  they 
may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the  woods,  or  driven  acrofs  the  ilagc  by 
fome  of  the  country  people  of  AJia.  In  the  lait  great  battel,  Tiuketh- 
ttian  is  to  perfoliate  King  Torus  upon  an  Elephant,  and  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  'Powell,  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  a  Dromedary, 
which  nevertheless  Mr.  'Towell  is  defired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Buce- 
phalus. Upon  the  clofe  of  this  great  decifive  battel,  when  the  two  Kings 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  (hew  the  mutual  friendship  and  good  cor- 
respondence that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together 
to  a  Puppet-mow,  in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Towell,  Junior,  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  whole  Art  of  Machinery,  for  the  diver- 
fion  of  the  two  Monarchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  a  Puppet-fhow 
was  not  a  fui table  entertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that  it 
might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Conqueror  touch- 
ed upon  that  part  of  India  which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pigmies. 
But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  propofal  imme- 
diately over-ruled.  Our  Projector  further  added,  that  after  the  recon- 
ciliation of  theie  two  Kings,  they  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner, 
and  either  of  them  entertain  his  gueit  with  the  German  Art  ill,  Mr.  Tink- 
ethmans  Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diverfions,  which  fhall  then 
chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe  by  the  whole  table. 
Upon  which  the  Undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated 
to  us  above  half  his  defign ;  for  that  Alexander  being  a  Greek,  it  was  his 
intention  that  the  whole  Opera  mould  be  afted  in  that  language, :  which 
was  a  tongue  he  was  fure  would  wonderfully  pleafe  the  Ladies,  efpecial- 
ly  when  it  was  a  little  raifed  and  rounded  by  the  lonick  dialed;    and 
could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  becaufe  there  are 
fewer  of  them  who  underftand  Greek  than  Italian.     The  only  difficulty 
that  remained,  was,  how  to  get  performers,   unlefs  we  could  perfuade 
fome  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfities  to  learn  to  fing,  in  order  to  qualifie 
themfelves  for  the  ilage  ;  but  this  objection  foon  vanifhed,  when  the  Pro- 
jector informed  us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  prefent  the  only  Musicians  in 
the  Turkijh  Empire,  and  that  it  would  be  very  eafie  for  our  Faclory  at 
Smyrna  to  furniih  us  every  year  with  a  Colony  of  Muficians,  by  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Turkey  Fleet;    belides,  fays  he,  if  we  want  any  fingle 
voice  for  any  lower  part  in  the  Opera,    Lawrence  can  learn  to  fpeak 
Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The 
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The  Projector  having  thus  fettled  matters,  to  the  good  liking  of  all  that 
heard  him,  he  left  his  feat  at  the  table,  and  planted  himfelf  before  the 
fire,  where  I  had  unluckily  taken  my  ihnd  for  the  convenience  of  over- 
hearing what  he  laid.  Whether  he  had  obferved  me  to  be  more  atten- 
tentive  than  ordinary,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not  flood  by  me  above  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he  turned  fhort  upon  me  on  a  fudden,  and  catch- 
ing me  by  a  button  of  my  coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Belides,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  ge- 
nius for  Muiick  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  who  has  fo  flrong  a  fpring  in 
his  fingers,  that  he  can  make  the  board  of  an  organ  found  like  a  drum, 
and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  fubfeription  of  about  ten  thoufand  pound  e- 
very  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  him  over,  and  oblige  him  by  ar- 
ticles to  fet  every  thing  that  ihould  be  fung  upon  the  Englijb  Stage.  Af- 
ter this  he  looked  full  in  my  face,  expecting  I  would  make  an  anfwer  ; 
when,  by  good  luck,  a  Gentleman  that  had  entred  the  CofFee-houfe  fince 
the  Projector  applied  himfelf  to  me,  hearing  him  talk  of  his  Swifs  com. 
pofitions,  cryed  out  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  Is  our  Mufick  then  to  re- 
ceive further  improvements  from  Switzerland?  This  alarmed  the  Pro- 
jector, who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned  about  to  anfwer 
him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  diverfion,  which  feemed  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  peny  upon  the  bar,  retired  with 
fome  precipitation. 


N°  34.     Monday >>  /IpY'ily. 


pare  it 

Cognatis  macuhs  fitntlh  fera Juv. 


TH  E  Club  of  which  I  am  a  Member,  is  very  luckily  compofed  of 
fuch  perfons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and  depu- 
ted as  it  were  out  of  the  moft  confpicuous  clafTes  of  mankind : 
By  this  means  I  am  furhifhed  with  the  greated  variety  of  hints  and  ma- 
terials, and  know  every  thing  that  paffes  in  the  different  quarters  and  di- 

virions, 
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vifions,  not  only  of  this  great  City,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  My  rea- 
ders too  have  the  fatisfaclion  to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank  or  degree 
among  them  who  have  not  their  reprefentative  in  this  Club,  and  that 
there  is  always  fome  body  preient  who  will  take  care  of  their  refpedtive 
interefts,  that  nothing  may  be  written  or  publilhed  to  the  prejudice  or  in- 
fringement of  their  juft  rights  and  privileges. 

I  laft  night  fate  very  late  in  company  with  this  felecl  body  of  friends, 
who  entertained  me  with  feveral  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made 
upon  thefe  my  Speculations,  as  alio  with  the  various  fuccefs,  which  they 
had  met  with  among  their  feveral  ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will. 
Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the  fofteft  manner  he  could,  That  there  were 
fome  Ladies  (but  for  your  comfort,  fays  Will,  they  are  not  thofe  of  the 
molt  wit)  that  were  offended  at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  Opera 
and  the  Puppet-fhow ;  That  fome  of  them  were  likewife  very  much  fur- 
prized,  that  I  ihould  think  fuch  ferious  points  as  the  Drefs  and  Equipage 
of  perfons  of  Quality,  proper  fubjefts  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  An  dp  e\v  Freeport  took  himupfhort 
and  told  him,  That  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the 
city,  and  that  all  their  W  ives  and  Daughters  were  t  he  better  for  them : 
And  further  added,  That  the  whole  city  thought  themfelves  very  much 
obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  fcourge  vice  and 
folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without  condefcending  to  be  a  pub- 
lilher  of  particular  Intrigues  and  Cuckoldoms.  In  fhort,  fays  Sir  An- 
drew, if  you  avoid  that  foolifh  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  Aldermen 
and  Citizens,  and  employ  your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  Courts, 
your  paper  muft  needs  be  of  general  ufe. 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templer  told  Sir  An d r e  w,  That  he  won- 
dered to  hear  a  man  of  his  fenfe  talk  after  that  manner ;  that  the  City 
had  always  been  the  province  for  Satyr;  and  that  the  Wits  of  King 
Charles's,  time  jelled  upon  nothing  elfe  during  his  whole  reign.  He  then 
ihewed,  by  the  examples  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Bozleau,  and  the  belt  wri- 
ters of  every  age,  that  the  follies  of  the  Stage  and  Court  had  never  been 
accounted  too  facred  for  ridicule,  how  great  foever  the  perfons  might  be 
that  patronized  them.  But  after  all,  fays  he,  I  think  your  raillery  has  made 
no  great  an  excurfion,  in  attacking  feveral  perfons  of  the  Inns  of  Court; 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  fhew  me  any  precedent  for  your  behaviour 
in  that  particular. 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  had  faid  nothing 
all  this*  while,  began  his  fpeech  with  a  Pifh !  and  told  us,  That  he    won- 
dered 
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dered  to  fee  fo  many  men  of  fenfe  fo  very  ferious  upon  fooleries.  Let  01  r 
good  friend,  fays  he,  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it:  I  would  only  ad- 
vife  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  applying  himfclf  tome,  to  take  care  how  you 
meddle  with  Country  Squires :  They  arc  the  ornaments  of  the  Englifo 
nation ;  men  of  good  heads  and  found  bodies !  and  let  me  tell  you,  fome 
of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  mention  Fox-hunters  with  fo  little 
refpecl. 

Captain  Sentry  fpoke  very  fparingly  on  this  occafion.  What  he 
faid  was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  Army, 
and  advifed  me  to  continue  to  act  difcreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  fubject  of  my  Speculations  was  taken  away 
from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  Club;  and  began  to  think  my  felf  in  the 
condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  dillike  to  his 
grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each 
of  them  had  an  averfion  to,  they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

While  I  was  thus  mufing  with  my  felf,  my  worthy  friend  the  Clergy- 
man, who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  Club  that  night,  undertook 
my  caufe.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  perfons  mould 
think  themfelves  too  considerable  to  be  advifed :  That  it  was  not  Qua- 
lity, but  Innocence,  which  exempted  men  from  reproof:  That  Vice  and 
Folly  ought  to  be  attacked  where-ever  they  could  be  met  with,  and  ef- 
pecia'Uy  when  they  were  placed  in  high  and  confpicuous  ftations  of  life. 
He  further  added,  That  my  Paper  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  che  pains 
of  poverty,  if  it  chiefly  expofed  thofe  who  are  already  depreiied,  and  in 
fome  meafure  turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  meannefs  of  their  conditions 
and  circumilances.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great 
ufe  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  publick,  by  reprehending  thofe  Vices 
which  are  too  trivial  for  the  chaftiiement  of  the  Law,  and  too  fantaflical 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  Pulpit.  He  then  advifed  me  to  profecute  my 
undertaking  with  chearfulnefs,  and  allured  me,  that  whoever  might  be 
difpleafed  with  me,  I  fhould  be  approved  by  all  thofe  whofe  praii'es  do 
honour  to  the  perfons  on  whom  they  are  bellowed. 

The  whole  Club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  difcourfe  of  this 
Gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what  he  fays,  as  much  by  the  candid  in- 
genious manner  with  which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  Ar- 
gument and  force  of  Reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of.  Will.  Honey- 
comb immediately  agreed,  that  what  he  had  faid  was  right;  and  that  for 
his  part,  he  would  not  infill  upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  demanded 
for  the  Ladies.     Sir  Andrew  gave  up  the  City  with  the  fame  franknefs. 

Vol.  II.  Ppp  rIhe 
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The  Templer  would  not  {land  out;  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger 
and  the  Captain:  who  all  agreed  that  I  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  carry 
the  war  into  what  quarter  I  pleafed ;  provided  I  continued  to  combat 
'  with  criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  ailault  the  vice  without  hurting  the 
perfon. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind 
of  that  which  the  Roman  Triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in,  for  their 
'  deftruction-.  Every  man  at  firlt  Itood  hard  for  his  friend,  till  they  found 
that  by  this  means  they  fliould  fpoil  their  profcription :  And  at  length, 
making  a  facrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  relations,  furnifhed  out  a 
very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  refolutions  to  march  on  boldly  in  the  caufe  of 
Virtue  and  good  Senfc,  and  to  annoy  their  adverfaries  in  whatever  de- 
gree or  rank  of  men  they  may  be  found :  I  fhall  be  deaf  for  the  future 
to  all  the  remonftrances  that  fhall  be  made  to  me  on  this  account.  Jf 
'Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  fhall  reprimand  him  very  freely:  If  the 
Stage  becomes  a  nurfery  of  folly  and  impertinence,  I  fhall  not  be  afraid 
to  animadvert  upon  it.  In  fhort,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in  City,  Court, 
or  Country,  that  fliocks  modefty  or  good  manners,  I  fhall  ufe  my  utmofl 
endavours  to  make  an  example  of  it.  I  muft  however  intreat  every 
particular  perfon,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper, 
never  to  think  himfelf,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies,  aimed  at  in 
what  is  faid :  For  I  promife  him,  never  to  draw  a  faulty  character  which 
does  not  fit  at  leaft  a  thoufand  people ;  or  to  publifh  a  fingle  paper  that 
is  not  written  in  th°  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and  with  a  love  to  mankind. 


N°35.      Tuefday^    April  10. 


R'ifu  wepto  res  mepthr  nulla  eft..  Mart. 


MONG  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which  Authors  are 
more  apt  to  mifcarry  than  in  works  of  Humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  excell.     It  is  not  an  imagi- 
nation that  teems  with  monfters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant 

con- 
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conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnifliing  the  world  with  diverfions  of 
this  nature;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of  feveral  writers, 
who  fet  up  for  men  of  Humour,  what  wild  irregular  fancies,  what  unna- 
tural diitortions  of  thought,  do  we  meet  with?  if  they  fpeak  Nonfenfe, 
they  believe  they  are  talking  Humour;  and  when  they  have  drawn  toge- 
ther a  fcheme  of  abfurd  inconfiitent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it 
over  to  themfelves  without  laughing.  Thefe  poor  Gentlemen  endea- 
vour to  gain  themfelves  the  reputation  of  Wits  and  Humourifts,  by  fuch 
monftrous  conceits  as  almoft  qualifie  them  for  Bedlam;  not  considering 
that  Humour  lhould  always  lye  under  the  check  of  Reafon,  and  that  it  re- 
quires the  direction  of  the  niceit  Judgment,  by  fo  much  the  more  as  it 
indulges  it  felf  in  the  moft  boundlefs  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  na- 
ture that  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  fort  of  compolitions,  as  well  as  in  all 
other ;  and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  mult  difcover  the  writer 
to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given 
up  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  un- 
skilful Author,  I  cannot  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  my  felf  with  it» 
but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he 
writes. 

The  deceafed  Mr.  Shadzvell,  who  had  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  the  ta- 
lent which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an  empty  Rake,  in  one  of  his 
Plays,  as  very  much  furprized  to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking  of  windows 
was  not  humour  ;  and  I  queition  not  but  feveral  Englijh  readers  will  be 
as  much  (tarried  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  thole  raving  incoherent 
pieces,  which  are  often  fpread  among  us,  under  odd  chimerical  titles, 
are  rather  the  off-fprings  of  a  diitempered  brain,  than  works  of  hu- 
mour. 

It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  defcribe  what  is  not  Humour,  than  what 
is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwife  than  as  Cowley  has  done  Wit, 
by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them 
after  'Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  and  by  fuppoling  Humour  to 
be  a  perfon,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing genealogy.  Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  father 
of  Good  Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  marri- 
ed a  Lady  of  a  collateral  line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  iffue 
Humour.  Humour  therefore  being  the  youngelt  of  this  illuitrious 
family,  and  defcended  from  Parents  of  fuch  different  difpofitions,  is  very- 
various  and  unequal  in  his  temper ;  fometimes  you  fee  him  putting  on 
grave  looks  and  a  folemn  habit,  fometimes  airy  in  his  behaviour,  and  fan- 

P  p  p  z  taitick 
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taflick  in  his  drefs:  infomuch  that  at  different  times  he  appears  as  ferious 
as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry- Andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  the  Mother  in  his  conititution,  whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never 
fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  fince  there  is  an  Impoftor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him  the  name 
of  this  young  Gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pafs  for  him  in  the  world  ; 
to  the  end  that  well-meaning  perfons  may  not  be  impofed  upon  by  cheats, 
1  would  defire  my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this  Pretender,  to  look 
into  his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  ftri&ly,  whether  or  no  he  be 
remotely  allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally  defcended  from  Good  Sense; 
if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewife  diftin- 
guifli  him  by  a  loud  and  exceflive  laughter,  in  which  he  feldom  gets  his 
company  to  join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humour  generally  looks 
ferious,  while  every  body  laughs  about  him;  False  Humour  is  al- 
ways laughing,  whilft  every  body  about  him  looks  ferious.  I  fhall  only 
add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture  of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he  would 
pafs  for  the  off-fpring  of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth  without 
Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether  fpurious,  and  a  cheat. 

The  Impoltor  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defcends  originally  from 
Falsehood,  who  was  the  Mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  Son  called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  Daughters  of 
Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on  whom  he 
begot  that  monftrous  Infant  of  which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking.  I  fhall 
letdown  at  length  the  genealogical  table  of  False  Humour,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  place  under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour,  that 
the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  different  pedigrees  and  re- 
lations. 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Fr  INZ  Y. L  AUGHTER. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sens e. 

W  it. Mirth. 

Humour. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of  the  children  of 
False  Humour,  who  are  more  in  number  than  the  fands  of  the  fea,  and 

might 
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might  in  particular  enumerate  the  many  Sons  and  Daughters  which  he 
has  begot  in  this  Iiland.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very  invidious  task,  I 
fhall  only  obferve  in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from  the 
True,  as  a  Monkey  does  from  a  Man. 

Firft  of  all,  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apifli  tricks  and  buffoo- 
neries. 

Secondly,  He  fo  much  delights  in  mimickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him 
whether  he  expofes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice  ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  virtue  and  wifdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that  he  will  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes 
indifferently.  For  having  but  fmall  talents,  he  mult  be  merry  where  he 
can,  not  where  he  fbould. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  reafon,  he  purfues  no  point  either  of 
morality  or  inftruclion,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing  but  mock-repreientations,  his 
ridicule  is  always  perfonal,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer  ; 
not  at  the  vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  fpecies  of  falfe  Humourifts  ; 
but  as  one  of  my  principal  defigns  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  ma- 
lignant fpirit,  which  discovers  it  felf  in  the  writings  of  the  prefent  age, 
I  fliall  not  fcruple,  for  the  future,  to  fingle  out  any  of  the  fmall  wits, 
that  infeft  the  world  with  fuch  compofitions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral, 
and  abfurd.  This  is  the  only  exception  which  I  fliall  make  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  I  have  prefcribed  my  felf,  of  attacking  multitudes :  fince  every 
honeft  man  ought  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  in  a  natural  ftate  of  war  with 
the  Libeller  and  Lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  where-ever  they  fall 
in  his  way.  This  is  but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they 
treat  others. 


Jhurfdayi 
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[\fon  lHa  colo  cahth'ifve  Minerva 

Focm'meas  affueta  manus. Virg. 


SOME  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  being  in  the  country,  enclofed 
a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a  certain  Lady  whom  I  ftiall  here  call  by 
the  name  of  Leonora,  and  as  it  contained  matters  of  confequence, 
defired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand.  Accordingly  I  wait- 
ed upon  her  Ladyfhip  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  defired  by 
her  woman  to  walk  into  her  Lady's  Library,  till  fuch  time  as  fhe  was  in  a 
readinefs  to  receive  me.  The  very  found  of  a  Lady's  Library  gave  me 
a  great  curiolity  to  fee  it ;  and,  as  it  was  fome  time  before  the  Lady 
came  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her 
books,  which  were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At  the 
end  of  the  Folio' s  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  Jars  of 
China  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble  piece  of  Artchiteclure. 
The  Quarto's  were  feparated  from  the  OEiavd's  by  a  pile  of  fmaller  vef- 
fels,  which  rofe  in  a  delightful  Pyramid.  The  Octavo's  were  bounded 
by  Tea-dimes  of  all  fhapes,  colours  and  iizes,  which  were  fo  difpofed  on 
a  wooden  frame,  that  they  looked  like  one  continued  Pillar  indented 
with  the  fmeit  ftrokes  of  fculpture,  and  ftained  with  the  greateit  variety 
of  dves.  That  part  of  the  Library  which  was  deiigned  for  the  reception 
of  Plays  and  Pamphlets,  and  other  loofe  papers,  was  enclofed  in  a  kind 
offquare,  confuting  of  one  of  the  prettieft  grotefque  works  that  ever  I 
faw,  and  made  up  of  Scaramouches,  Lions,  Monkies,  Mandarines,  Trees 
Shells,  and  a  thoufand  other  odd  figures  in  China  ware.  In  the  midft  of 
the  room  was  a  little  Japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  Paper  upon  it,  and 
on  the  Paper  a  iilver  Snuff-box  made  in  the  fliape  of  a  little  book.  I 
found  there  were  feveral  other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper  ihelves, 
which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  ferved  only  to  rill  up  the  numbers,  like 
Fagots  in  the  muiter  of  a  Regiment.     I  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with 

fuch 
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fuch  a  mixt  kind  of  furniture,  as  fecmed  very  fuitable  to  both  the  Lady 
and  the  Scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  firit  whether  1  mould  fancy  my  felf 
in  a  Grotto,  or  in  a  Library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there  were  fome  few  which 
the  Lady  had  bought  for  her  own  ufe,  but  that  molt  of  them  had 
been  got  together,  either  becaufe  fhe.  had  heard  thempraifed,  or  becaufe 
fhe  had  feen  the  Authors  of  them.  Among  feveral  that  I  examined,  I  ve-: 
ry  well  remember  thefe  that  follow. 

Ogleby's  Virgil. 

cDryden's  Juvenal. 

Cajfandra. 

Cleopatra. 

AJiraa.. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  Pin  fluck  in  one  of  the  middle  leaves, 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Lock  of  human  underflanding ;  with  a  paper  of  Patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  EfTays. 

Father  Malbranche's  fearch  after  Truth,  tranflated  into  Englijk, 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies  Calling. 

Tales  in  verfe  by  Mr.  eDurfey:  Bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  back, 
and  doubled  down  in  feveral  places. 

All  the  Claffick  Authors  in  wood. 

A  fet  of  Elzivirs  by  the  fame  hand. 

Clelia:  Which  opened  of  it  felf  in  the  place  that  defcribes  two  Lovers 
in  a  Bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  new  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Chriflian  Heroe. 

A  Prayer  book:  With  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  fide  of  it. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Sacheverell\  Speech. 

Fielding1*  Tryal. 

Seneca  s  Morals. 

Taylor 's  holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte's  lnitrudions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  Catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other 
Authors,  when  Leonora  entred,  and  upon  my  prefenting  her  with  the 
Letter  from  the  Knight,  told  me,  with  an  unfpeakable  grace,  that  fhe 
hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health:  I  anfwered  Tes,  for  I  hate  long 
fpeeches,  and  after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is  flill  a  very  lovely 
woman.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfor- 
tunate in  her  firft  marriage,  has  taken  a  refolution  never  to  venture  upon 
a  fecond.  She  has  no  children  to  take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  manage- 
ment of  her  Eftate  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the  mind  na- 
turally finks  into  a  kind  of  Lethargy,  and  falls  afleep,  that  is  not  agitated 
by  fome  favourite  pleafures  and  purfuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  paf- 
iions  of  her  Sex,  into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement.  She  converfes 
chiefly  with  men,  (as  me  has  often  faid  her  felf )  but  it  is  only  in  their  writings ; 
and  admits  of  very  few  male-vifitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
whom  (lie  hears  with  great  pleafure,  and  without  fcandal.  As  her  read- 
ing has  lain  very  much  among  Romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particu- 
lar turn  of  thinking,  and  difcovers  it  felf  even  in  her  houfe,  her  gardens, 
and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  entertained  me  an  hour  together 
with  a  defcription  of  her  country-feat,  which  is  fnuated  in  a  kind  of  wil- 
dernefs,  about  an  hundred  miles  diltant  from  London,  and  looks  like  a 
little  enchanted  Palace.  The  rocks  about  her  are  lhaped  into  artificial 
grottoes  covered  with  wood-bines  and  jeflamines.  The  woods  are  cut 
into  ihady  walks,  twilled  into  bowers,  and  tilled  with  cages  of  Turtles. 
The  fprings  are  made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to 
murmur  very  agreeably.  They  are  likewife  collected  into  a  beautiful 
Lake,  that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  Swans,  and  empties  itfelf  by  a  lit- 
tle rivulet  which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  fa- 
mily by  the  name  of  The  purling  Stream.  The  Knight  likewife  tells  me, 
t licit  this  Lady  preferves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the  Gentlemen  in 
the  country,  not  (fays  Sir  Roger)  that  fhe  fets  fo  great  a  value  upon 
her  Partridges  and  Pheafants,  as  upon  her  Larks  and  Nightingales.  For 
fhe  fays  that  every  bird  which  is  killed  in  her  ground,  will  fpoil  a  con- 
fort,  and  that  fhe  ihall  certanly  mifs  him  the  next  year.  When 
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When  I  think  how  odly  this  Lady  is  improved  by  learning,  I  look  up- 
on her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidlt  thefe  innocent 
entertainments  which  me  has  formed  to  her  felf,  how  much  more  valu- 
able does  me  appear  than  thofe  of  her  Sex,  who  employ  themfelves  in  di- 
versions that  are  lefs  reafonablc,  though  more  in  fafhion?  What  improve- 
ments would  a  woman  have  made,  who  is  fo  fufceptiblc  of  imprellions 
from  what  me  reads,  had  me  been  guided  to  fuch  books  as  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  enlighten  the  underftanding  and  reftifie  the  paffions,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  which  are  of  little  more  ufe  than  to  divert  the  imagination  ? 

But  the  manner  of  a  Lady's  employing  her  felf  ufefully  in  reading  mall 
be  the  fubjecl  of  another  Paper,  in  which  I  deiign  to  recommend  fuch 
particular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sex.  And 
as  this  is  a  fubjecl  of  a  very  nice  nature,  I  mall  defire  my  correfpondents 
to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it. 


N°  39.         Saturday-,  April  14. 


Multafero,  tit  placem  genus  irritabtle  vat  urn, 

Cum  fcribo Hor. 


AS  a  perfect  Tragedy  is  the  noblell:  produdion  of  human  nature, 
fo  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one  of  the  moll:  delightful  and 
moft  improving  entertainments.  A  virtuous  man  (fays  Seneca) 
itrugling  with  misfortunes,  is  fuch  a  fpecfacle  as  Gods  might  look  upon 
with  pleafure :  And  fuch  a  pleafure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  well-written  Tragedy.  Diverlions  of  this  kind  wear  out 
of  our  thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little.  They  cherifli  and 
cultivate  that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature.  They  f of- 
ten infolence,  footh  affliction,  and  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  difpenfations 
of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite  nations  of  the   world, 
this  part  of  the  Tirama  has  met  with  publick  encouragement. 

Vol.  II.  Qqq  The 
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The  modern  Tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  intrica- 
cy and  diipolition  of  the  Fable ;  but,  what  a  Chriitian  writer  would  be 
aftiamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  fliort  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the  per- 
formance. 

This  I  may  fliew  more  at  large  hereafter ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that 
I  may  contribute  fomething  towards  the  improvement  of  the  Englijh 
Tragedy,  I  mall  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  other  following  papers,  of  fome 
particular  parts  in  it  that  feem  liable  to  exception. 

Arijlotle  obferves,  that  the  Iambick  verfe  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the 
moil  proper  for  Tragedy:  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  it  lifted  up  the 
difcourfe  from  Profe,  it  was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it  than 
any  other  kind  of  Verfe.     For,  fays  he,  we  may  obferve  that  men  in  or- 
dinary difcourfe  very  often  fpeak  lambicks,  without  taking  notice  of  it. 
We  may  make  the  fame  obfervation  of  our  Englijh  Blank  verfe,  wmich 
often  enters  into  our  common  difcourfe,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it, 
and  is  fuch  a  due  medium  between  Rhyme  and  Profe,  that  it  feems  won- 
derfully adapted  to  Tragedy.     I  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when 
I  fee  a  Play  in  Rhyme ;  which  is  as  abfurd  in  Englijh,  as  a  Tragedy  of  Hex- 
ameters would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.     The  Solcecifm  is,  I  think, 
Hill  greater,  in  thofe  Plays  that  have  fome  Scenes  in  Rhyme  and  fome  in 
Blank  verfe,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  two    feveral  languages ;  or 
where  we  fee  fome  particular  Similes  dignified  with  Rhyme,  at  the  fame 
time  that  every  thing  about  them  lyes  in  Blank  verfe.  I  would  not  how- 
ever debar  the  Poet  from  concluding  his  Tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  eve- 
ry Ac~t  of  it,  with  two  or  three  Couplets,  which  may  have  the  fame  effecl 
as  an  Air  in  the  Italian  Opera  after  a  long  Recitativo,  and  give  the  Actor 
a  graceful  Exit.     Befides,  that  we  fee  a  diverlity  of  numbers  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Old  Tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired  with 
the  fame  continued  modulation  of  voice.     For  the  fame  reafon  I  do  not 
dillike  the  fpeeches  in  our  Englijh  Tragedy  that  clofe  with  an  Hcmi- 
ftick,  or  half  verfe,  notwithstanding  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  after  it  begins 
a  new  verfe,  without  filling  up  the  preceding  one;  nor  with  abrupt  pau- 
fes  and  breakings-off  in  the  middle  of  a  verfe,  when  they  humour  any 
Paflion  that  is  expreffed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubjecl:,  I  mud  obferve  that  our  Englijh  Poets  have 
fucceeded  much  better  in  the  Stile,  than  in  the  Sentiments  of  their  Tra- 
gedies. Their  language  is  very  often  noble  and  fonorous,  but  the  fenfe 
either  very  trilling  or  very  common.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient 
Tragedies,  and  indeed  in  thofe  of  Ccrneille  and  Racine,  though  the  ex- 

preffions 
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.preflions  are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bears  them  up  and  fwells 
them,  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  noble  fcntimcnt  that  is  deprefled 
with  homely  language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up 
with  all  the  found  and  energy  of  expreffion.  Whether  this  defect  in  our 
Tragedies  may  rife  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the 
writers,  or  from  their  compliance  with  the  vicious  tafte  of  their  readers, 
who  are  better  judges  of  the  language  than  of  the  fentiments,  and  confe- 
quently  reliih  the  one  more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I 
believe  it  might  reftifie  the  conducl  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if 
the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  Eng- 
HJh,  before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verfe ;  and  if  the  reader,  after  the 
perufal  of  a  fcene,  would  confider  the  naked  thought  of  every  fpeech  in 
it,  when  diverted  of  all  its  Tragick  ornaments  ;  by  this  means,  without 
being  impofed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  impartially  of  the  thought, 
and  confider  whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  perfon  that 
utters  it,  whether  it  deferves  to  fhine  in  fuch  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or 
ihew  it  felf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  lights  as  are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  the 
writers  of  our  Engli/h  Tragedy. 

I  muft  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  when  our  thoughts  are  great 
and  juft,  they  are  often  obfeured  by  the  founding  phrafes,  hard  meta- 
phors, and  forced  expreflions  in  which  they  are  cloathed.  Shake  [pear 
is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  fine  obfervation  in  Ari- 
ftotle  to  this  purpofe,  which  I  have  never  feen  quoted.  The  expreffion, 
fays  he,  ought  to  be  very  much  laboured  in  the  unaclive  parts  of  the  fa- 
ble, as  in  defcriptions,  fimilitudes,  narrations,  and  the  like ;  in  which  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  paflions  of  men  are  not  reprefented ;  for  thefe, 
(namely  the  opinions,  manners  and  paffions)  are  apt  to  be  obfeured  by 
pompous  phrafes,  and  elaborate  expreflions.  Horace,  who  copied  moft 
of  his  criticifms  after  Ariftotle,  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  the  fore- 
going rule,  in  the  following  verfes : 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedejlri. 
Telephus  et  Teleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
iProjicit  ampullas  et  fefquipedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  fpecTantis  tetigijfe  querela. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  ft  ate,  to  grieve. 
Peleus  <zW  Telephus,  exiVd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  [welling  and  gigantic k  words. 

Ld.  R 0  S  C  O M  M O N. 
Q  q  q  x  Among 
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Amono-  our  modern  Englijh  Poets,  there  is  none  who  was  better  turn- 
ed for  Tragedy  than  Lee;  if  inftead  of  favouring  the  impctuofity  of  his 
genius,  he  had  reilrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  bounds.  His 
thoughts  are  wonderfully  fuited  to  Tragedy,  but  frequently  loll  in  fuch  a 
cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  hard  to  fee  the  beauty  of  them :  There  is  an 
infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  fo  involved  in  fmoak,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  half  its  luftre.  He  frequently  fucceeds  in  the  paffionate  parts  of 
the  Tragedy,  but  more  particularly  where  he  flackens  his  efforts,  and 
eafes  the  {tile  of  thofe  Epithets. and  Metaphors,  in  which  he  fo  much 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more  foft,  or  more  paflionate, 
than  that  line  in  Statirds  fpcech,  where  flie  defcribes  the  charms  of 
Alexanders  convention ? 

Then  he  would  talk:  Good  Gods!  how  he  would  talk! 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning  the  defcription  of  his 
manner  of  talking  into  an  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpreflibly  beautiful, 
and  \vonderfuliy  fuited  to  the  fond  character  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks 
it.  There  is  a  fimplicity  in  the  words,  that  outfhines  the  utmoft  pride 
of  expreilion. 

Otway  has  followed  Nature  in  the  language  of  his  Tragedy,  and  there- 
fore mines  in  the  paifionate  parts,  more  than  any  of  our  Englijh  Poets. 
As  there  is  fomething  familiar  and  domeftick  in  the  fable  of  his  Tragedy, 
more  than  in  thofe  of  any  other  Poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force 
in  his  expreflions.  For  which  reafon,  though  he  has  admirably  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of  his  Tragedies,  he  fometimes  falls  in- 
to too  great  a  familiarity  of  phrafe  in  thofe  parts,  which,  by  Ariftotle\ 
rule,  ought  to  have  been  raifed  and  fupported  by  the  dignity  of  ex- 
preffion. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  others,  that  this  Poet  has  founded  his  Trage- 
dy of  Venice  Treferved  on  fo  wrong  a  Plot,  that  the  greater!  characters 
in  it  are  thofe  of  rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  Heroe  of  his  Play  difco- 
vered  the  fame  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he 
fhewed  for  its  ruine  and  fubverfion,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pity 
aad  admire  him:  But  as  he  is  now  reprefented,  we  can  only  fay.  of  him 
what  the  Roman  Hiftorian  fays  of  Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been 
glorious  (fi  pro  p atria  Jk  concidijfet)  had  he  fo  fallen  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country. 

Monday, 
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N°  4.0.         Monday,  April  16. 


Ac  m  forte  putes  me,  qua?  facer e  ipfe  recufem, 

Cum  reels  tr affiant  alii,  laudare  mal'igne  *, 

Hie  per  extentum  funem  mihi  poffe  videtur 

Ire  Poeta,    rneum  qui  peffius  tnamter  anqit, 

Irriiai,  mulcet,  falfis  terror!  bus  imp  let, 

Ui  magus ;   et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  pomt  Athenis.         Hor. 


THE    Englijb  writers  of  Tragedy  are  poflefled  with  a  notion, 
that  when  they  reprefent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  perfon  in  di- 
ftrefs,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out 
of  his  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies.     This  error  they 
have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doclrine  in  modern  criticifm,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  aii 
impartial  execution  of  poetical  juilice.     Who  were  the  firfl  that  efta- 
blifhed  this  rule  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  fure  it  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture, in  reafon,  or  in  the  pradice  of  the  Ancients.     We  find  that  good 
and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on  this  fide  the  grave;  and  as  the  princi- 
pal defign  of  Tragedy  is  to  raife  commiferation  and  terror  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  we  mall  defeat  this  great  end,  if  we  always  make  virtue 
and  innocence  happy  and  fuccefsful.     Whatever  croiTes  and  difappoint- 
ments  a  good  man  fuffers  in  the  body  of  the  Tragedy,  they  will  make 
but  fmall  impreffion  on  our  minds,  when  we  know  that  in  the  lafl  aft  he 
is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  willies  and  delires.     When  we  fee  him  en- 
gaged in  the  depth  of  his  afflictions,   we  are  apt  to  comfort  our  felves, 
becaufe  we  are  fure  he  will  find  his  way  out  of  them  ;  and  that  his  grief, 
how  great  foever  it  may  be  at  prefent,  will  foon  terminate  in  gladnefr. 
For  this  reafon  the  ancient  writers  of  Tragedy  treated  men  in  their 
Plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world,  by  making  virtue  fometimes 
happy,  and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they  found  it  in  the  fable  which  they 

made 
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made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might  affect  their  audience  in  the  mod  agree- 
able manner.  Ariftotle  conliders  the  Tragedies  that  were  written  in  ei- 
ther of  thefe  kinds,  and  obferves,  that  thofe  which  ended  unhappily, 
had  always  pleafed  the  people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in  the  publick 
difputes  of  the  Itage,  from  thofe  that  ended  happily.  Terror  and  com- 
mileration  leave  a  pleafing  anguilh  in  the  mind  ;  and  fix  the  audience  in 
fuch  a  ferious  compofure  of  thought,  as  is  much  more  lading  and  de- 
lightful than  any  little  tranllent  {tarts  of  joy  and  fatisfaction.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  that  more  of  our  Englijh  Tragedies  have  fucceeded,  in 
which  the  favourites  of  the  audience  link  under  their  calamities,  than 
thofe  in  which  they  recover  themfelves  out  of  them.  The  belt  Plays  of 
this  kind  are  the  Orphan,  Venice  prcferved,  Alexander  the  Great,  The- 
ado fuis,  All  for  Love,  Oedipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &c.  King  Lear  is  an 
admirable  Tragedy  of  the  fame  kind,  as  Shake/pear  wrote  it ;  but  as  it 
is  reformed  according  to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  juftice,  in  my 
humble  opinion  it  has  loft  half  its  beauty.  At  the  fame  time  I  muft  al- 
k)vv,  that  there  are  very  noble  Tragedies,  which  have  been  framed  up- 
on the  other  plan,  and  have  ended  happily ;  as  indeed  molt  of  the  good 
Tragedies,  which  have  been  written  fince  the  itarting  of  the  above- 
mentioned  criticifm,  have  taken  this  turn  :  as  the  Mourning  Bride, 
Tamerlane,  Vlytfes,  Thadra  and  Hippolytus,  with  molt  of  Mr.  T)ryden\ 
I  mult  alfo  allow,  that  many  of  Shakefpears,  and  feveral  of  the  celebra- 
ted Tragedies  of  antiquity,  are  call  in  the  fame  form.  I  do  not  there- 
fore difpute  againlt  this  way  of  writing  Tragedies,  but  againlt  the  criti- 
cifm that  would  eltablilh  this  as  the  only  method;  and  by  that  means 
would  very  much  cramp  the  Englijh  Tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong 
bent  to  the  genius  of  our  writers. 

The  Tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  Englijh  Theatre,  is 
one  of  the  molt  monflrous  inventions  that  ever  entered  into  a  Poet's 
thoughts.  An  Author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures  of 
Mneas  and  Hudibras  into  one  Poem,  as  of  writing  fuch  a  motly  piece  of 
mirth  and  forrow.  But  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  performances  is  fo  very 
vifible,  that  I  ihall  not  infilt  upon  it. 

The  fame  objections  which  are  made  to  Tragi-comedy,  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  applied  to  all  Tragedies  that  have  a  double  Plot  in  them  ; 
which  are  likewife  more  frequent  upon  the  Englijh  Stage,  than  upon 
any  other :  For  though  the  grief  of  the  audience,  in  fuch  performances, 
be  not  changed  into  another  paflion,  as  in  Tragi-comedies;  it  is  diver- 
xed  upon  another  object,  which  weakens  their  concern  for  the  principal 

action, 
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aftion,  and  breaks  the  tide  of  farrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  chan- 
nels. This  inconvenience,  however,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  cured,  if 
not  wholly  removed, by  the  skilful  choiccof  an  Under- plot,  which  may  bear 
fuch  a  near  relation  to  the  principal  deiign,  as  to  contribute  towards  the 
completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  fame  Cataflrophe. 

There  is  alfo  another  particular,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
blemiihes,  or  rather  the  falie  beauties  of  our  Englijb  Tragedy :  1  mean 
thofe  particular  Speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Rants.  The  warm  and  paffionate  parts  of  a  Tragedy,  are  always  the  mole 
taking  with  the  audience ;  for  which  reafon  we  often  fee  the  Players  pro- 
nouncing, in  all  the  violence  of 'aftion,  feveral  parts  of  the  Tragedy  which 
the  Author  writ  with  great  temper,  and  deligned  that  they  fhould  have 
been  fo  afted.  I  have  feen  T  owe  11  very  often  raife  himfelf  a  loud  clap 
by  this  artifice.  The  Poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  fecret,  have 
given  frequent  occafion  for  fuch  emotions  in  the  Aftor,  by  adding 
vehemence  to  words  where  there  was  no  paffion,  or  inflaming  a  real  paf- 
fion  into  fuflian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths  of  our  Heroes  with  bom- 
bail:;  and  given  them  fuch  fentiments,  as  proceed  rather  from  a  fwelling 
than  a  greatnefs  of  mind.  Unnatural  exclamations,  curfes,  vows,  blafphe- 
mies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  outraging  of  the  Gods,  frequently 
pafs  upon  the  audience  for  tow'ring  thoughts,  and  have  accordingly  men 
with  infinite  applaufe. 

I  {hall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  Tragick  writers  may 
make  an  ill  ufe  of.  As  our  Heroes  are  generally  Lovers,  their  fwelling 
and  bluitring  upon  the  Stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair 
part  of  their  audience.  The  Ladies  are  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  a 
man  infuking  Kings  or  affronting  the  Gods,  in  one  Scene,  and  throwing 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  Miltrefs  in  another.  Let  him  behave  himfelf 
infolently  towards  the  men,  and  abjeftly  towards  the  Fair  one,  and  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  he  proves  a  favourite  of  the  boxes.  Tiryden  and  Lee,  in 
feveral  of  their  Tragedies,  have  praftifed  this  fecret  with  good  fuccefs. 

But  to  mew  how  a  Rant  pleafes  beyond  the  mod  jult  and  natural 
thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would  defire  the  Rea- 
der, when  he  fees  the  Tragedy  of  Oedipus,  to  obferve  how  quietly  the 
Hero  is  difmifled  at  the  end  of  the  third  Aft,  after  having  pronounced 
the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move 
companion. 

To 
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To  yon,  good  Gods,  I  make  my  lajl  appeal, 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 

If  in  the  maze  of  Fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  backward  trod  thofe  paths  I  fought  to  Jhun ; 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree : 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free. 

Let  us  then  obferve  with  what  thunder-claps  of  applaufe  he  leaves  the 
Stage,  after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Ad ; 
and  you  will  wonder  to  fee  an  audience  fo  curled  and  fo  pleafed  at  the 
fame  time. 

O  that  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  fiecu 

[Where,  by  the  way,  there  was  no  Stage  till  many  years  after 
Oedipus.'] 
The  Stage  arifi,  and  the  big  clouds  de fiend; 
So  now  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  ponderous  Globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof 
Meet  like  the  hands  0/Jove,  and  crujb  mankind, 
For  all  the  Elements,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  fpoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  fometimes  raifing  himfelf  applaufe 
from  the  ill  tafte  of  an  audience;  I muft  do  him  the  juflice  to  own,  that  he 
is  excellently  formed  for  a  Tragedian,  and,  when  he  pleafes,deferves  the  ad- 
miration of  the  befl judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  the  Conquefl:  of 
Mexico,  which  is  afledfor  his  own  benefit  to-morrow  night. 


Wednefiday, 
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N°42.      Wednefday,  April  18. 


Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Thufcumy 

Tanto  cum  flrep'itu  ludi  JpeBantur^  et  artesy 

Divitiaque  peregrine  -y  quibus  oblitus  aBor 

Cum  Jletit  in  fcena^  concurrit  dexter  a  l<ev<e. 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?  Nil  fane.     Quid  placet  ergo? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.  Hor. 


ARiJlotle  has  obferved,  that  ordinary  writers  in  Tragedy  endeavour 
to  raife  Terror  and  Pity  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper  fenti- 
ments  and  expreffions,  but  by  the  drefles  and  decorations  of  the 
Stage.  There  is  fomething  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  Englijh 
Theatre.  When  the  Author  has  a  mind  to  terrifie  us,  it  thunders;  when 
he  would  make  us  melancholy,  the  Stage  is  darkened.  But  among  all  our 
tragick  Artifices,  I  am  the  moft  offended  at  thole  which  are  made  ufe  of 
to  infpire  us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  perfons  that  fpeak.  The  or- 
dinary method  of  making  an  Hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge  Plume  of  feathers 
upon  his  head,  which  rifes  fo  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length 
from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One 
would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  Great  man  and  a  Tall  man  the  fame 
thing.  This  very  much  embarraffes  the  Adtor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his 
neck  extremely  itifF  and  fteady  all  the  while  he  fpeaks ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  any  anxieties  which  he  pretends  for  his'  Miftrefs,  his  Country  or  his 
Friends,  one  may  fee  by  his  adion,  that  his  greater!  care  and  concern  is 
to  keep  the  Plume  of  feathers  from  falling  off  his  head.  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  fee  a  man  uttering  his  complaints  under  fuch  a  mountain 
of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  Lunatick, 
than  a  diffelfed  Hero.  As  thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head 
make  a  Great  man,  a  Princefs  generally  receives  her  grandeur  from  thofe 
Vo  l.  II.  R  r  r  additic- 
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additional  incumbrances  that  fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  f weep- 
ing train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  conltant  employment 
for  a  boy  who  Hands  behind  her  to  open  and  fpread  it  to  advantage.  I 
do  not  know  how  others  are  afFefted  at  this  fight,  but,  I  mult  confefs, 
my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Page's  part;  and  as  for  the  Queen, 
I  am  not  fo  attentive  to  any  thing  (he  fpeaks,  as  to  the  right  adjufting  of 
her  train,  left  it  fhould  chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode  her, 
as  fhe  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  Stage.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd 
fpeftacle,  to  fee  a  Queen  venting  her  paflion  in  a  difordered  motion,  and 
a  little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail  of  her 
Gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  perfons  aft  on  the  Stage  at  the  fame 
time,  are  very  different :  The  Princefs  is  afraid  left  me  fhould  incur  the 
difpleafure  of  the  King  her  father,  or  lofe  the  Hero  her  lover,  whilft 
her  attendant  is  only  concerned  left  fhe  fhould  entangle  her  feet  in  her 
Petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragick  Poet,  to  move  the  pity  of  his 
audience  for  his  exiled  Kings  and  diftrefled  Heroes,  ufed  to  make  the  A&ors 
reprefent  them  in  drefTes  and  cloaths  that  were  thread-bare  and  decay- 
ed. This  artifice  for  moving  pit)-,  feems  as  ill- contrived,  as  that  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of  to  infpire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  perfons  introdu- 
ced upon  the  Stage.  In  fhort,  I  would  have  our  conceptions  raifed  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  fublimity  of  expreflion,  rather  than  by  a  train  of. 
-  robes  Or  a  plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  Great  men,  and  adding  digni- 
ty to  Kings  and  Queens,  is  to  accompany  them  with  Halberts  and  Bat- 
tle-axes. Two  or  three  fhifters  of  fcenes,  with  the  two  candle-fnuffers, 
make  up  a  compleat  body  of.  Guards  upon  the  Englijh  ftage;  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  Porters  drefled  in  red  coats,  can  reprefent  above  a 
dozen  legions.  I  have  fometimes  feen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  toge- 
ther upon  the  ftage,  wmen  the  Poet  has  been  difpofed  to  do  honour  to 
his  Generals.  It  is  impoflible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  multiply 
twenty  men  into  fuch  prodigious  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand  Soldiers  are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards 
in  compafs.    Incidents  of  fuch  nature  mould  be  told,  not  reprefented. 


-Non  tamen  intus 


T>igna  <reri  promes  infeenam:  mult aque  to lies 

Ex  0  cutis,  qua  mox  narret  facundia  fir  a  fens.  Hor. 


Tel 
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Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  fcene. 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 

Ld.  Roscommon. 
I  mould  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend  to  my  countrymen 
the  example  of  the  French  Stage,  where  the  Kings  and  Queens  always 
appear  unattended,  and  leave  their  Guards  behind  the  fcenes.  I  mould 
likewife  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  baniihing  from  our  ftage 
the  noife  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas ;  which  is  fometimes  fo  very- 
great,  that  when  there  is  a  battel  in  the  Hay-Market  Theatre,  one  may 
hear  it  as  far  as  Charing-Crofs. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  thofe  particulars  which  are  made  ufe 
of  to  raife  and  aggrandize  the  perfons  of  a  Tragedy ;  and  mall  mew  in  a- 
nother  paper  the  feveral  expedients  which  are  pra&ifed  by  Authors  of  a 
vulgar  genius,  to  move  terror,  pity,  or  admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  Taylor  and  the  Painter  often  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  Tra- 
gedy more  than  the  Poet.  Scenes  affeft  ordinary  minds  as  much  as 
ipeeches ;  and  our  Aclors  are  very  fenfible,  that  a  well-drefled  Play  has 
fometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences,  as  a  well-written  one.  The 
Italians  have  a  very  good  phrafe  to  exprefs  this  art  of  impofing  upon  the 
fpeftators  by  appearances  :  They  call  it  the  Fourberia  della  fcena,  the 
knavery  or  trickijb  part  of  the  drama.  But  however  the  mow  and  out- 
fide  of  the  Tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  undemanding 
part  of  the  audience  immediately  fee  through  it,  and  defpife  it. 

A  good  Poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a 
batttel  in  a  defcription,  than  if  he  adually  faw  them  drawn  up  in  fqua- 
drons  and  battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confufion  of  a  fight.  Our  minds 
mould  be  opened  to  great  conceptions,  and  inflamed  with  glorious  fenti- 
ments,  by  what  the  Aftor  fpeaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can 
all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a  King  or  Heroe,  give  Brutus  half  that 
pomp  and  majefty  which  he  receives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shake fpcar? 

< 


j^,. 
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Rrr  i  Friday, 
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Tuy  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  defideret,  audi.  Hor. 


AMONG  the  feveral  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
Poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  Terror,  the  firlr.  place 
is  due  to  Thunder  and  Lightning,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of 
nt  the  defcending  of  a  God,  or  the  rifing  of  a  Ghoft,  at  the  vanishing  of 
a  Devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  Tyrant.  I  have  known  a  Bell  introduced 
into  feveral  Tragedies  with  good  erfeft;  and  have  feen  the  whole  aflem- 
bly  in  a  very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ringing.  But  there  is 
nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies  our  Englijh  Theatre  fo  much  as  a 
Ghoft,  efpecially  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  fhirt.  A  Speftre  has  very 
often  faved  a  Play,  though  he  has  done  nothing  but  {talked  acrofs  the 
ftage,  or  rofe  through  a  cleft  of  it,  and  funk  again  without  fpeaking  one 
word.  There  may  be  a  proper  feafon  for  thefe  feveral  terrors ;  and  when 
they  only  come  in  as  aids  and  aftiftances  to  the  Poet,  they  are  not  only 
to  be  excufed,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  founding  of  the  clock  in 
Venice  Treferved,  makes  the  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake  ;  and 
conveys  a  ftronger  terror  to  the  mind,  than  it  is  poffible  for  words  to 
do.  The  appearance  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet  is  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind, 
and  wrought  up  with  all  the  circumftances  that  can  create  either  attenti- 
on or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his 
reception  by  the  difcourfes  that  precede  it :  his  dumb  behaviour  at  his  firfr. 
entrance,  ftrikes  the  imagination  very  ftrongly ;  but  every  time  he  en- 
ters, he  is  ftill  more  terrifying.  Who  can  read  the  fpeech  with  which 
young  Hamlet  accoftshim,  without  trembling? 

Hor.  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes  ! 
Ham.  Angels  and  Minifters  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
Be  thou  a  Spirit  of  healthy  or  Goblin  damn'd; 

Sritig 
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Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heav'n,  or  blafls  from  Hell', 

Be  thy  event  wicked  or  charitable ; 

Thou  com'Ji  in  fuch  a  quefionable  Jhape, 

That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.    Til  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  Oh  !  oh  !  anfwer  me, 

Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 

Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hear  fed  in  death, 

Have  burft  their  cearments  ?  why  the  fepulchre, 

Wherein  we  Jaw  thee  quietly  humid, 

Hath  ofd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 

To  caji  thee  up  again  ?  what  may  this  mean  ? 

That  thou  dead  coarfe  again  in  compleat  feel 

Revifitf  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, 

Making  night  hideous? 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  Artifices  above-mentioned,  when 
they  are  introduced  with  skill,  and  accompanied  by  proportionable  fen- 
timents  and  expreflions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  Pity,  our  principal  machine  is  the  handkerchief ; 
and  indeed  in  our  common  Tragedies,  we  fhould  not  know  very  often 
that  the  perfons  are  in  diitrefs  by  any  thing  they  fay,  if  they  did  not 
from  time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  think  of  banilhing  this  inftrument  of  forrow  from  the  ftage ;  I 
know  a  Tragedy  could  not  fubfift  without  it:  all  that  I  would  contend 
for,  is,  to  keep  it  from  being  mifapplied.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  the 
Aftor's  tongue  fympathize  with  his  eyes. 

A  difconfolate  Mother,  with  a  Child  in  her  hand,  has  frequently  drawn 
companion  from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained  a  place  in  feve- 
ral  Tragedies.  A  modern  writer,  that  obferved  how  this  had  took  in 
other  Plays,  being  refolved  to  double  the  diftrefs,  and  melt  his  audience 
twice  as  much  as  thofe  before  him  had  done,  brought  a  Princefs  upon 
the  ftage  with  a  little  Boy  in  one  hand  and  a  Girl  in  the  other.  This  too 
had  a  very  good  effecT:.  A  third  Poet  being  refolved  to  out-write  all  his 
predecefibrs,  a  few  years  ago  introduced  three  children,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  :  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  Gentleman,  who  is  fully  deter- 
mined to  break  the  mofl  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  Tragedy  by  him,  where 
the  firftperfon  that  appears  upon  the  ilage  is  an  affiicled  Widow  in  her 
mourning-weeds,  with  half  a  dozen  fatherlefs  Children  attending  her, 
like  thofe  that  ufually  hang  about  the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  fevcral  in- 
cidents. 
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cidents  that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  Pity  or  Terror,  there  is  none  fo 
abfurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  expofes  us  to  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another, 
which  is  fo  very  frequent  upon  the  Eitglijk  Stage.  To  delight  in  feeing 
men  (tabbed,  poifoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  fign  of  a 
cruel  temper:  and  as  this  is  often  practifed  before  the  Britijb  Audience, 
feveral  French  Criticks,  who  think  thefe  are  grateful  fpeftacles  to  us, 
take  occafion  from  them  to  reprefent  us  a  people  that  delight  in  blood. 
It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  fee  our  ftage  ftrowed  with  carcaffes  in  the  laft 
fcene  of  a  Tragedy  ;  and  to  obfervc  in  the  ward-robe  of  the  play-houfe 
feveral  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for  poifon,  and  many  other  in- 
(truments  of  death.  Murders  and  executions  are  always  tranfafted  be- 
hind the  fcenes  in  the  French  Theatre ;  which  in  general  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people :  but  as  there  are  no 
excepcions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  Stage,  it  leads  them  into  abfurdi- 
ties  almoft  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  Our  prefent  cenfure.  I 
remember  in  the  famous  Play  of  Comeille,  written  upon  the  fubjecl;  of  the 
Horatii  and  Qtriatii ;  the  fierce  young  Heroe  who  had  overcome  the  Cu- 
riatii  one  after  another,  (inflead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  Sifter  for 
his  viclory,  being  upbraided  by  her  for  having  flain  her  lover)  in  the 
height  of  his  paflion  and  refentment  kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  exte- 
nuate fo  brutal  an  aftion,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  onafudden,  before 
the  fentiments  of  nature,  reafon,  or  manhood  could  take  place  in  him. 
However,  to  avoid  publick  blood/bed,  as  foon  as  his  paflion  is  wrought 
to  its  height,  he  follows  his  Sifter  the  whole  length  of  the  ftage,  and  for- 
bears killing  her  till  they  are  both  withdrawn  behind  the  fcenes.  I  muft 
confefs,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the  indecency  might 
have  been  greater  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like 
killing  in  cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  cafe;  the  faft 
ought  not  to  have  been  reprefented,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was 
any  occafion  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to  fee  how  Sophocles  has 
conducted  a  Tragedy  under  the  like  delicate  circumftances.  Oreftes  was 
in  the  fame  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakejpear,  his  Mother  having  mur- 
dered his  Father,  and  taken  poiieflion  of  his  Kingdom  in  confpiracy  with 
her  Adulterer.  That  young  Prince  therefore,  being  determined  to  re- 
venge his  father's  Death  upon  thole  who  filled  his  Throne,  conveys  him- 
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felf  by  a  beautiful  ftratagem  into  his  Mother's  apartment,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  kill  her.  But  becaufe  fuch  a  fpeftacle  would  have  been  too  fhock- 
ing  to  the  audience,  this  dreadful  resolution  is  executed  behind  the  Scenes : 
The  Mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her  Son  for  rnerq  ;  and  the  Son  an- 
fwering  her,  that  me  fhewed  no  mercy  to  his  Father:  after  which  ihe 
fhrieks  out  that  fhe  is  wounded,  and  by  what  follows  we  find  that  fhe 
is  flain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  our  Plays  there  arc  fpeeches 
made  behind  the  Scenes,  though  there  are  other  inltances  of  this  nature 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  ancients :  and  I  believe  my  reader  will 
agree  with  me,  that  there  is  fomething  infinitely  more  affecting  in  this 
dreadful  Dialogue  between  the  Mother  and  her  Son  behind  the 
Scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  any  thing  tranfacled  before  the  audience. 
Orejies  immediately  after  meets  the  Ufurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  Palace; 
and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  Poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the 
Audience,  by  telling  him  that  he  mould  live  fome  time  in  his  prefent  bit- 
ternefs  of  Soul  before  he  would  difpatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  tore- 
tire  into  that  part  of  the  Palace  where  he  had  flain  his  Father,  whole  mur- 
ther  he  would  revenge  in  the  very  fame  place  where  it  was  committed. 
By  this  means  the  Poet  obferves  that  decency,  which  Horace  afterwards 
ellablifhed  by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or  unnatural  mur- 
fhers  before  the  Audience. 

Nee  coram  populo  natos  Medea  trucldet. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  mnrthering  knife. 
And  fpill  her  childrens  blood  upon  the  jiage. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  Horace's  Rule,  who 
never  defigned  to  banifh  all  kinds  of  Death  from  the  Stage ;  but  only 
fuch  as  had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better  ef- 
fect upon  the  audience  when  tranfa&ed  behind  the  Scenes.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  my  Countrymen  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Po- 
ets, who  were  very  fparing  of  their  publick  executions,  and  rather  chofe 
to  perform  them  behind  the  Scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an 
effect  upon  the  Audience.  At  the  fame  time  I  muff  obferve,  that  though 
the  devoted  perfons  of  the  Tragedy  were  feldom  flain  before  the  Audi- 
ence, which  has  generally  fomething  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were 
often  produced  after  their  Death,  which  has  always  in  it  fomething  me- 
lancholy or  terrifying ;  fo  that  the  killing  on  the  Stage  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but  alfo  as  an  improbability. 

Nee 
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Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarins  Atreus ; 

Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  angnem. 

Quodcunquc  ojleadis  mihi  Jic,  incredulus  odi.  Hor. 

Medea  mufl  not  draw  her  murttiring  Knife, 

Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feajl  prepare, 

Cadmus  and  ProgneV  Metamorphofis, 

(She  to  a  Swallow  tnrn'd,  he  to  a  Snake) 

And  whatfuever  contradicts  my  fenfe, 

I  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe.  Ld .  Roscommon 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  dramatick  inventions  which  are 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Ignorant  Poets  to  fupply  the  place  of -Tragedy,  and 
by  the  Skilful  to  improve  it ;  fome  of  which  I  eould  wiih  entirely  rejected, 
and  the  reft  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  task  to  con- 
sider Comedy  in  the  fame  light,  and  to  mention  the  innumerable  fhifts 
that  fmall  wits  put  in  practice  to  raife  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  fhort 
coat,  and  Norr is  in  a  long  one,  feldom  fail  of  this  effecl.  In  ordinary  Co- 
medies, a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  different  characters.  Some- 
times the  wit  of  the  Scene  lies  in  a  moulder-belt,  and  fometimes  in  a 
pair  of  Whiskers.  A  Lover  running  about  the  Stage,  with  his  head  peep- 
ing out  of  a  barrel,  was  thought  a  very  good  }eft  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time;  and  invented  by  one  of  the  firfr.  Wits  of  that  Age.  But 
becaufe  ridicule  is  not  fo  delicate  as  compaflion,  and  becaufe  the  objefts 
that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  thofe  that  make  us 
weep,  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for  Comick  than  Tragick  artifices, 
and  by  confequence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 


Saturday^ 
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N°  45.    Saturday,  April  21. 


iVfata?  Comoeda  eft— J 


uv. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  I  more  defire  than  a  fafe  and  honoura- 
ble Peace,  though  at  the  fame  time  I  am  very  apprehenfive  of 
many  ill  confequences  that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  re- 
gard to  our  Politicks,  buc  to  our  Manners.  What  an  inundation  of  Ri- 
bons  and  Brocades  will  break  in  upon  us?  What  peals  of  laughter  and  im- 
pertinence mail  we  be  expofed  to?  For  the  prevention  of  thefe  great  evils, 
I  could  heartily  wiih  that  there  was  an  Aft  of  Parliament  for  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  French  Fopperies. 

The  Female  Inhabitants  of  our  Ifland  have  already  received  very  ftrong 
impreffions  from  this  ludicrous  nation,  though  by  the  length  of  the  War 
(as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  fome  good  attending  it)  they  are  pret- 
ty well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  remember  the  time  when  fome  of  our 
well-bred  Country-women  kept  their  Valet  deChambre>  becaufe,  forfooth, 
a  man  was  much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  fex.  I 
my  felf  have  feen  one  of  thefe  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room 
with  a  Looking-glafs  in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  Lady's  hair  a  whole 
morning  together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the  flory  of  a 
Lady's  being  got  with  child  by  one  of  thefe  her  Handmaids,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  think  at  prefent  the  whole  race  of  them  is  extinft  in  our  own 
country. 

About  the  time  that  feveral  of  our  Sex  were  taken  into  this  kind  of 
fervice,  the  Ladies  like  wife  brought  up  the  fafhion  of  receiving  vifits  in 
their  beds.  It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill  breeding  for  a  woman 
to  refufe  to  fee  a  man,  becaufe  me  was  not  ftirring ;  and  a  Porter  would 
have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could  have  made  fo  awkward 
an  excufe.  As  I  love  to  fee  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  up- 
on my  friend  Will.  Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one 
of  thefe  travelled  Ladies,  defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prefent  me  as 
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a  foreigner  who  could  not  fpeak  Englifh,  that  fo  I  might  not  be  obliged 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  difcourfc.  The  Lady,  though  willing  to  appear  un- 
dreft,  had  put  on  her  beft  looks,  and  painted  her  felf  for  our  reception, 
Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  diforder,  as  the  night-gown  which  was 
thrown  upon  her  fhoulders  was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I 
am  fo  mocked  with  every  thing  which  looks  immodeft  in  the  Fair  fex, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye  from  her  when  fhe  moved  in 
her  bed,  and  was  in  the  greateft  confufion  imaginable  every  time  fhe  ftir- 
red  a  leg  or  an  arm.  As  the  Coquets,  who  introduced  this  cuftom,  grew 
old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well  knowing  that  a  woman  of  three- 
fcore  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making  any  impreffions. 

Sempronia.  is  at  prefent  the  moil:  profeft  admirer  of  the  French  nation, 
but  is  fo  medeft  as  to  admit  her  vifitants  no  farther  than  her  Toilet.  It 
is  a  very  odd  light  that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  fhe  is  talking  Po- 
liticks with  her  treffes  flowing  about  her  fhoulders,  and  examining  that 
face  in  the  glafs,  which  does  fuch  execution  upon  all  the  Male  flanders- 
by.  How  prettily  does  lhe  divide  her  difcourfe  between  her  woman 
and  her  vifitants?  What  fprightly  tranfkions  does  fhe  make  from  an  O- 
pera  or  a  Sermon,  to  an  Ivory  comb  or  a  Pin-cufhion?  How  have  I  been 
pleafed  to  fee  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels,  by  a  mefTage 
to  her  Footman  ?  and  holding  her  tongue  in  the  midft  of  a  moral  refle- 
ction, by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch? 

There  is  nothing  which  expofes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers,  than  that 
gaiety  and  airinefs  of  temper,  which  are  natural  to  moft  of  the  fex.  It 
fhould  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every  wife  and  virtuous  woman,  to 
keep  this  fprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  levity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  difcourfe  and  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  fex  more 
fantaliical,  or  (as  they  are  pleafed  to  term  it)  more  awakened,  than  is  con- 
fiflent  either  with  virtue  or  difcretion.  To  fpeak  loud  in  publick  Af- 
femblies,  to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  fhoujd  only  be  men- 
tioned in  private,  or  in  whifper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined 
education.  At  the  fame  time,  a  blufh  is  unfafhionable,  and  filence  more 
ill-bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  fpoken.  In  fliort,  difcretion  and  mo- 
defly,  which  in  all  other  Ages  and  Countries  have  been  regarded  as  the 
greateit  ornaments  of  the  Fair  fex,  are  confidered  as  the  ingredients  of 
narrow  converfation,  and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  Tragedy  of  Mackbeth>  and  unfortunately 
placed  my  felf  under  a  woman  of  Quality  that  is  fince  dead;  who,  as  I 
found  by  the  noife  lhe  made,  was  newly  returned  from  France.    A  little 

before 
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before  the  rifing  of  the  curtain,  fhe  broke  out  into  a  loud  foliloquy, 
When  will  the  dear  Witches  enter1',  and  immediately  upon  their  firit  ap- 
pearance, asked  a  Lady  that  fate  three  boxes  from  her,  on  her  right 
hand,  if  thofe  Witches  were  not  charming  creatures.  A  little  after,  as 
Betterton  was  in  one  of  the  fined  fpeeches  of  the  Play,  fhe  fhook  her  fan 
at  another  Lady,  who  fate  as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and  told  her  with  a 
whifper,  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  We  muft  not  expect  to  fee 
Balloon  to  night.  Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  Baronet  by  his 
name,  who  fate  three  feats  before  me,  fhe  asked  him  whether  Mac- 
bettfs  Wife  was  (till  alive;  and  before  he  could  give  an  anfwer,  fell  a  talk- 
ing of  the  Ghofl  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  audi- 
ence to  her  felf,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a 
mind  to  hear  the  Play,  I  got  out  of  the  fphere  of  her  impertinence,  and 
planted  my  felf  in  one  of  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childifhnefs  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the  moft  refined  parts 
of  Coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfection,  by  Ladies  that  do 
not  travel  for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and  unconftrained  behavi- 
our has  fomething  in  it  fo  agreeable,  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  people 
endeavouring  after  it.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fo  very  hard  to  hit, 
when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that  people  often  make  themfelves  ridicu- 
lous in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Ladies  of  the  Court 
of  France,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill  breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pe- 
dantry, to  pronounce  an  hard  word  right ;  for  which  reafon  they  took 
frequent  occafion  to  ufe  hard  words,  that  they  might  mew  a  politenefs 
in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds,  that  a  Lady  of  fome  Quality  at 
Court,  having  accidentally  made  ufe  of  an  hard  word  in  a  proper  place, 
and  pronounced  it  right,  the  whole  affembly  was  out  of  countenance  for 
her. 

I  muft  however  be  fo  juft  to  own,  that  there  are  many  Ladies  who 
have  travelled  feveral  thoufands  of  miles  without  being  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  have  brought  home  with  them  all  the  modefty,  difcretion,  and  good 
fenfe,  that  they  went  abroad  with.  As  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  travelled  Ladies,  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the 
fmoak  of  London.  I  have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  pa- 
rim  of  St.  James's  betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  Jlie 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 

S  f  f  z  Monday, 
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N°46,        Monday,  April r  23. 


Non  bene  junB  arum  difcordia  fem'ina  rerum.  Ovid. 


WHEN  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  cuftom  to  go  a- 
broad  in  quell  of  game ;  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  fubjedt,  I 
take  the  firft.  opportunity  of  fetting  down  an  hint  of  it  upon  pa- 
per. At  the  fame  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  correfpondents,  and 
if  I  find  any  thing  fuggefted  in  them  that  may  afford  matter  of  fpeculati- 
on,  I  likewife  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my  colle&ion  of  materials.  By  this 
means  I  frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  fheet-full  of  hints,  that  would 
look  like  a  Rhapfody  of  nonfenfe  to  any  body  but  my  felf :  There  is  no- 
thing in  them  but  obfcurity  and  confufion,  raving  and  inconfiftency.  In 
fliort,  they  are  my  Speculations  in  the  firft  principles,  that  (like  the  world 
in  its  chaos)  are  void  of  all  light,  diftin&ion,  and  order. 

About  a  week  fince  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident,  by 
reafon  of  one  of  thefe  my  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally 
dropped  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-houfe,  where  the  Auctions  are  ufually  kept. 
Before  I  miffed  it,  there  were  a  clufter  of  people  who  had  found  it,  and 
were  diverting  themfelves  with  it  at  one  end  of  the  Coffee-houfe :  it  had 
raifed  fo  much  laughter  among  them  before  I  had  obferved  what  they 
were  about,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  own  it.  The  Boy  of  the 
Coffee-houfe,  when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  hand, 
asking  every  body  if  they  had  dropped  a  written  paper ;  but  no  body 
challenging  it,  he  was  ordered  by  thofe  merry  Gentlemen  who  had  be- 
fore perufed  it,  to  get  up  into  the  auftion-pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the 
whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might.  The  Boy  ac- 
cordingly mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  voice  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

MINUTES, 
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MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly's  country  feat Yes,    for  I  hate   long 

fpeeches Query,  if  a  good  Chriftian  may  be  a  Conjurer Childer- 

mafs-day,  Saltfeller,  Houfe-dog,    Screech-owl,  Cricket Mr.  Thomas 

Inkle  of  London,  in  the  good  ihip  called  the  Achilles.  Tarico jEgre- 

ft  it  que  medendo Ghoits The  Lady's  Library Lion  by  trade  a 

Taylor — -Dromedary  called  Bucephalus Equipage  the  Lady's  y»/#- 

mum  bonum Charles  Lillie  to  be  taken  notice  of Short  face  a  re- 
lief to  envy Redundancies  in  the  three  profeilions King  Latinus 

a  recruit Jew  devouring  an  ham  of  Bacon IVejlminfter-Abby 

Grand  Cairo Procraftination April  fools Blue  Boars,  Red  Li- 
ons, Hogs  in  armour Enter  a  King  and  two  Fidlers  /dins Admif- 

fion  into  the  Ugly  Club Beauty,  how  improveable Families  of  true 

and  falfe  Humour The   Parrot's  fchool-miftrefs Face  half  Tifl 

half  Britijh No  man  to  be  an  Heroe  of  a  Tragedy  under  fix  foot 

Club  of  Sighers Letters  from  Flower-pots,  Elbow-chairs,  Tapeftry- 

figures,  Lion,  Thunder The  Bell  rings  to  the  Puppet-mow Old 

VVoman  with  a  Beard  married  to  a  fmock-faced  Boy My  next  coat 

to  be  turned  up  with  blue Fable  of  Tongs  and  Gridiron— —Flower 

Dyers The  Soldier's  Prayer Thank  ye  for  nothing,  fays  the  Gally- 

pot TacJolns  in  ftockings,  with  golden  clocks  to  them Bamboos, 

Cudgels,  Drum-flicks Slip  of  my  Land-lady's  eldeit  daughter The 

black  Mare  with  a  flar  in  her  forehead The  Barber's  pole Will. 

Honeycomb's  coat-pocket Cafar\  behaviour  and  my  own  in  parallel 

circumftances Poem  in  Patch-work Nulli  gravis   ejl  percuffus 

Achilles The  Female  Conventicler The  Ogle-mafter. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  CofTee-houfe  very- merry; 
fome  of  them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  Madman,  and  others  by. 
fome  body  that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  very  fubftantial  citizen,  told  us,  with  feveral  politick 
winks  and  nods,  that  he  wifhed  there  was  no  more  in  the  paper  than  what 
was  exprefTed  in  it  :  that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  Dromedary, 
the  Gridiron,  and  the  Barber's  pole,  to  fignifie  fomething  more  than  what 
is  ufually  meant  by  thofe  words;  and  that  he  thought  the  Coffee-man 
could  not  do  better,  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  He  further  added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  out-landim 
man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  ftockings.    A  young  Oxford  Scholar, 

who 
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who  chanced  to  be  with  his  Uncle  at  the  Coffee-houfe,  difcovered  to  us 
who  this  Tafloliis  was ;  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole  fcheme  of 
this  worthy  Citizen  into  ridicule.  While  they  were  making  their  feve- 
ral  conjectures  upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to  the 
Boy,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me ;  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly. This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me ;  but  af- 
ter having  call  a  curfory  glance  over  it,  and  fhook  my  head  twice  or 
thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twilled  it  into  a  kind  of  match,  and  litt  my 
pipe  with  it.  My  profound  iilence,  together  with  the  fteadinefs  of  my 
countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  behaviour  during  this  whole  trans- 
action, raifed  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all  fides  of  me ;  but  as  I  had  efcaped 
all  fufpicion  of  being  the  Author,  I  was  very  well  fatisfied,  and  applying 
my  felf  to  my  Pipe  and  the  Toftman,  took  no  further  notice  of  any 
thing  that  palled  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  ufe  of  above  half  the 
contents  of  the  foregoing  paper ;  and  will  eafily  fuppofe,  that  thofe  fub- 
jefts  which  are  yet  untouched,  were  fuch  provilions  as  I  had  made  for 
his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this 
accident,  I  ihall  only  give  him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  two  lafl 
hints.  The  firft  of  them  I  mould  not  have  publiflied,  were  I  not  in- 
formed that  there  is  many  an  husband  who  fuffers  very  much  in  his  pri- 
vate affairs  by  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  fuch  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  menti- 
oned; to  whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  infcription  quoted  by 
the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  in  his  Travels;  T>um  nlmia  J>ia  eft,  faffa  eft 
impia. 

SIR, 
u  T  Am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued  with  a  Gofpel- 
X  "  goflip,  fo  common  among  DifTenters  (efpecially  Friends.)  Le- 
"  ftures  in  the  morning,  Church-meetings  at  noon,  and  Preparation- 
"  fermons  at  night,  take  up  fo  much  of  her  time,  'tis  very  rare  /lie  knows 
"  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unlefs  when  the  Preacher  is  to  be  at  it. 
0  With  him  come  a  Tribe,  all  Brothers  and  Sifters  it  feems;  while  o- 
*  thers,  really  fuch,  are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her 
"  company  alone,  (he  is  a  meer  fermon  popgun,  repeating  and  difcharg- 
"  ing  texts,  proofs,  and  applications  fo  perpetually,  that  however  weary 
"  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  noife  in  my  head  will  not  let  me  fleep  till  to- 
"  wards  morning.  The  mifery  of  my  cafe,  and  great  numbers  of  fuch 
**  fufferers,  plead  your  pity  and  fpeedy  relief;  otherwife  mull  expeft,  in  a 

"  little 
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"  little  time,  to  be  ledured,  preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unlefs  the 
"  happinefs  of  being  fooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it, 

/  am>  &c.  R.  G. 

The  fecond  Letter,  relating  to  the  Ogling  Mafler,  runs  thus. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
cc  F  Am  an  Irijb  Gentleman,  that  have  travelled  many  years  for  my  Im- 
X  "  provement ;  during  which  time  I  have  accomplifhed  my  felf  in 
"  the  whole  art  of  Ogling,  as  it  is  at  prefent  praftifed  in  all  the  polite 
"  nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice  of 
"  my  friends,  to  fet  up  for  an  Ogling-mafter.  I  teach  the  Church  Ogle 
"  in  the  morning,  and  the  Play-houfe  Ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have  alfo 
"  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying  Ogle  fit  for  the  Ring ;  which  I  teach 
"  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day  by  darkningone 
**  of  my  windows.  I  have  a  manufcript  by  me  called  The  compleat  Og- 
"  /er,  which  I  fhall  be  ready  to  fhew  you  upon  any  occafion.  In  the 
"  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  publifli  the  fubftance  of  this  Letter  in  an 
"  Advertisement,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

Tours,  &c, 


N°  47.      Tuefday,    April  24. 


Ride  fi  faph  — Mart. 


R.  Hobfo,  in  his  difcourfe  of  human  Nature,  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  is  much  the  beft  of  all  his  works,  after  fome  very 
curious  obfervations  upon  Laughter,  concludes  thus :  "  The  paf- 
"  fion  of  Laughter  is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  glory  aiifmg  from  fome 
"  fudden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in  our  felves  by  comparifon  with 
"  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly :  for  men  laugh  at 
"  the  follies  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  remem- 
"  brance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any  prefent  dilhonour, 

Ac- 
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According  to  this  Author  therefore,  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  excef- 
fively,  inftead  of  faying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  fhall 
meet  with  many  obfervations  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one 
laughs  at  fome  body  that  is  in  an  inferior  Itate  of  folly  to  himfelf.  It  was 
formerly  the  cuftom  for  every  great  houfe  in  England  to  keep  a  tame 
Fool  drefled  in  petticoats,  that  the  Heir'of  the  family  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himfelf  with  his  abfurdities. 
For  the  fame  reafon  Idiots  are  flill  in  requeft  in  moft  of  the  Courts  of 
Germany,  where  there  is  not  a  Prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who 
has  not  two  or  three  drefled,  diftinguilhed,  undifputed  Fools  in  his  retinue, 
whom  the  reft  of  the  Courtiers  are  always  breaking  their  jefts  upon. 

The  'Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  Induftry  and  Application, 
than  for  Wit  and  Humour,  hang  up  in  feveral  of  their  ftreets  what  they 
call  the  fign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  Idiot  drefled  in  a  cap 
and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a. moll  immoderate  manner:  This  is  a  Handing 
jell  at  Amjterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himfelf  with  fome  perfon  or  other  that  is  be- 
low him  in  point  of  understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the  fuperiority  of 
his  genius,  whilit  he  has  fuch  objects  of  derifion  before  his  eyes.  Mr.  Den- 
nis has  very  well  exprelTed  this  in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are 
part  of  a  tranflation  of  a  Satyr  in  Monfieur  Boileau. 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
Andjhakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs\  reflection  gives  us  the  reafon  why  theinfignificant  people 
above-mentioned  are  Itirrers  up  of  Laughter  among  men  of  a  grofstafte: 
but  as  the  more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do  not  find  their  rifibi- 
lity  affected  by  fuch  ordinary  objects,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  ex- 
amine into  the  feveral  provocatives  of  Laughter  in  men  of  fuperior  fenfe 
and  knowledge. 

In  thefirft  place  Imuftobferve,  that  there  is  a  fet  of  merry  Drolls,  whom 
the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  feem  to  love  fo  well 
that  they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old  proverb :  I  mean  thofe  cir- 
cumforaneous  Wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dim  of 
meat  which  it  loves  belt.  In  Holland they  are  termed  Tickled  Herrings; 
in  France,  Jean  'Pottages;  in  Italy,  Maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
"Jack  Tuddings.  Thefe  merry  Wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  receive 
their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in 

a 
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a  Fool's  coat,  and  commit  fuch  blunders  and  miftakes  in  every  ftep  they 
take,  and  every  word  they  utter,  as  thofe  who  liiten  to  them  would  be 
afliamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph'  of  the  understanding,  under  the  difguife  of 
laughter,  is  no  where  more  vifible  than  in  that  cultom  which  prevails  eve- 
ry where  among  us  on  the  firfl  day  of  the  prefent  month,  when  every 
body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proporti- 
on as  there  are  more  follies  difcovered,  To  there  is  more  laughter  raifed 
on  this  day  than  on  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine, 
who  is  a  Haberdaflier  by  trade,  and  a  very  fhallow  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boafts  that  for  thefe  ten  years  fuccellively  he  has  not  made  lefs  than 
an  hundred  April  fools.  My  Landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  for  fending  every  one  of  her  children  upon  fome  Jleeve- 
lefs  errand^  as  me  terms  it.  Her  eldeft  fon  went  to  buy  an  half-peny 
worth  of  Inkle  at  a  Shoemaker's;  the  eldeft  daughter  was  difpatched  half 
a  mile  to  fee  a  Monfter;  and  in  fliort,  the  whole  family  of  innocent  chil- 
dren made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  Landlady  her  felf  did  not  efcape 
him.     This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon  thefe  conceits  ever  fince. 

This  art  of  Wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to  one  day  in  a  twelve- 
month ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  fprung  up  of  late  years, 
who  are  for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.  Thefe  Gentle- 
men are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Biters;  a  race  of  men 
that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laughing  at  thofe  miftakes  which.are  of 
their  own  production. 

Thus  we  fee,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  refined  than  another, 
he  chufes  his  Fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  clafs  of  mankind ;  or,  to  (peak 
in  a  more  Philofophical  language,  That  fecret  elation  and  pride  of  heart 
which  is  generally  called  Laughter,  arifes  in  him  from  his  comparing  him- 
felf  with  an  object  below  him,  whether  it  fo  happens  that  it  be  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  Fool.  It  is  indeed  very  poffible,  that  the  perfons  we  laugh 
at  mav  in  the  main  of  their  characters  be  much  wifer  men  than  our  felves ; 
but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they  mult  fall  fliort  of  us  in 
thofe  refpecls  which  ftir  up  this  paftion. 

I  am  afraid  I  mall  appear  too  abftraded  in  my  fpeculations,  if  I  mew 
that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  fome  oddnefs 
or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  representation  which  he  makes 
of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  fome  adfion  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote  Analogy  to  any 
blunder  or  abfurdity  in  reafonable  creatures. 

Vol.  II.  Ttt  But 
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But  to  come  into  common  life :  I  (hall  pafs  by  the  confideration  of  thofe 
Stage  Coxcombs  that  are  able  to  make  a  whole  Audience,  and  take  no- 
tice of  a  particular  fort  of  men  who  are  fuch  provokers  of  mirth  in  con- 
verfarion,  that  it  is  impoifible  for  a  Club  or  merry-meeting  to  fubiift  with- 
out them;  I  mean  thole  honeit  Gentlemen  that  are  always  expofed  to  the 
wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wifhers  and  companions ;  that  are  pelted 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  friends,  and  foes,  and,  in  a  wTord,  ftand  as 
Butts  in  converfation,  for  every  one  to  llioot  at  that  pleafes.  I  know 
feveral  of  thefe  Butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  fenfe,  though  by  fome 
odd  turn  of  humour,  fome  unlucky  caft  in  their  perfon  or  behaviour,  they 
have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the  company  merry.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  Butt,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous  iide  of  his  character.  A  flupid  Butt 
is  only  fit  for  the  converfation  of  ordinary  people:  Men  of  wit  require 
one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  beitir  himfelf  in  the  abfurd  part  of  his 
behaviour.  A  Butt  with,  thefe  accomplishments  frequently  gets  the  Laugh  on 
his  lide,  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  John  Fal~ 
faff was  an  Hero  of  this  fpecies,  and  gives  a  good  defcription  of  himfelf 
in  his  capacity  of  a  Butt,  after  the  following  manner ;  Men  of  all  forts 
(fays  that  merry  Knight)  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  wan 
is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  invent, 
or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty  in  my  felf  but  the  caufe  that 
Wit  is  hi  other  men. 


N°  50.      Friday-*  April  27. 


Nun  qua  m  ciTmd  natura,  almd  fap'ient'ia  dixit.  Juv. 


WHEN  the  four  Indian  Kings  Were  in  this  country  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a 
whole  day  together,  being  wonderfully  ftruck  with  the  fight  of 
every  thing  that  is  new  or"  uncommon.     I  have,  fince  their  departure,  em- 
ployed a  friend  to  make  many  enquiries  of  their  Landlord  the  Uphol- 

fterer, 
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fterer,  relating  to  their  manners  and  converfation,  as  alfo  concerning  the 
remarks  which  they  made  in  this  country :  for,  next  to  the  forming  a 
right  notion  of  fuch  lb-angers,  I  fliould  be  defirous  of  learning  what  ideas 
they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  Uphollterer  finding  my  friend  very  inquifitive  about  thefe  his 
Lodgers,  brought  him  fome  time  fince  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which 
he  allured  him  were  written  by  King  Sa  Ga  Tean  Qua  Rajh  Tow,  and,  as 
he  fuppoles,  left  behind  by  fome  millake.  Thefe  papers  are  now  tranf- 
lated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  obfervations,  which  I  find  this 
little  fraternity  of  Kings  made  during  their  flay  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  mall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  fhort  Specimen  of  them  in  this 
paper,  and  may  perhaps  communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the 
article  of  London  are  the  following  words,  which  without  doubt  are 
meant  of  the  Church  of  St.  Taul. 

"  On  the  molt  rifing  part  of  the  town  there  Hands  a  huge  houfe,  big 
"  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am  King.  Our  good 
"  Brother  E  Tow  O  Koam,  King  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was 
"  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  confecrated.  The 
**  Kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it  was  created 
"  with  the  Earth,  and  produced  on  the  fame  day  with  the  Sun  and 
"  Moon.  But  for  my  own  part,  by  the  belt  information  that  I  could 
"  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious  Pile  was 
"  fafhioned  into  the  fhape  it  now  bears  by  feveral  tools  and  instruments, 
"  of  which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.  It  was  proba- 
"  bly  at  firll  an  huge  mif-fhapen  rock  that  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
"  which  the  natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of 
"  regular  figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and  induftry, 
"  till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  thofe  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into 
"  which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  foon  as  this  rock  was  thus  curi- 
"  oufly  fcooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of  hands  mult  have 
"  been  employed  in  chipping  the  out-fide  of  it,  which  is  now  as  fmooth 
"  as  the  furface  of  a  pebble;  and  is  in  feveral  places  hewn  out  into  Pil- 
"  lars,  that  Hand  like  the  trunks  of  fo  many  trees  bound  about  the  top 
"  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was 
"  begun,  which  mult  have  been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  fome 
"  religion  among  this  people,  for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a  Temple,  and 
"  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  defigned  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in. 
"  And  indeed,  there  are  feveral  reafons  which  make  us  think,  that  the 
"  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them  fome  fort  of  wTor- 
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"  fhip ■;  for  they  fee  apart  every  feventh  day  as  facred :  but  upon  my  go- 
"  ing  into  one  of  thele  holy  houfes  on  that  day,  I  could  not  obierve  any 
"  circumitance  of  devotion  in  their  behaviour:  there  was  indeed  a  man 
*'  in  black  who  was  mounted  above  the  reft,  and  feemed  to  utter  fome- 
"  thing  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence ;  but  as  for  thole  underneath 
"  him,  inftead  of  paying  their  worfhip  to  the  Deity  of  the  place,  they 
"  were  molt  of  them  bowing  and  curtefying  to  one  another,  and  a  con- 
"  fiderable  number  of  them  fait  afleep. 

"  The  Queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  us,  that 
"  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themfelves  underftood  in  fome 
"  few  particulars.  But  we  foon  perceived  thefe  two  were  great  enemies 
"  to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the  fame  ftory.  We  could 
"  make  a  ihift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  Ifland  was  very 
"  much  infefled  with  a  monftrous  kind  of  Animals,  in  the  fhape  of  men, 
"  called  Whigs-,  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  fhould  meet 
"  with  none  of  them  in  our  way,  for  that  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt 
"  to  knock  us  down  for  being  Kings. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  uled  to  talk  very  much  of  a  kind  of  Animal 
"  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  moniter  as  the  IVhig,  and  would  treat 
"  us  as  ill  for  being  Foreigners.  Thefe  two  creatures,  it  leems,  are 
"  born  with  a  fecret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage  when  they 
"  meet  as  naturally  as  the  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros.  But  as  we  faw 
"  none  of  either  of  thefe  fpecies,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides 
"deceived  us  with  mifreprefentations  and  flftions,  and  amufed  us  with 
"  an  account  of  fuch  monfters  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

"  Thefe  particulars  we  made  a  fhift  to  pick  out  from  the  diicourfe  of 
"  our  interpreters;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being 
"  able  to  underftand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they  faid,  and 
"  afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  our  felves.  The  men 
"  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handicraft  works  ; 
"  but  withal  fo  very  idle,  that  we  often  faw  young  lufty  raw-boned  fel- 
"  lows  carried  up  and  down  the  ftreets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  cou- 
"  pie  of  Porters,  who  are  hired  for  that  fervice.  Their  drefs  is  like- 
"  wife  very  barbarous,  for  they  almoft  ftrangle  themfelves  about  the  neck, 
"  and  bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are 
"  the  occafion  of  feveral  diftempers  among  them,  which  our  country  is  en- 
"  tirely  free  from.  Inftead  of  thofe  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we  a- 
"  dorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  monftrous  buih  of  hair,  which  co- 
"  vers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle  of 

"  their 
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*'  their  backs ;  with  which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  ilrcets,    and  are 
"  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

"  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  publick  diverfions,  where  we  hoped 
«*  to  have  feen  the  great  men  of  their  country  running  down  a  Stag  or 
"  pitching  a  Bar,  that  we  might  have  difcovered  who  were  the  peribns 
w  of  the  greateft  abilities  among  them  ;  but  inllead  of  that, they  conveyed 
"  us  into  an  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where 
"this  lazy  people  fate  (till  above  three  hours  to  fee  feveral  feats  of  in- 
"  genuity  performed  by  others,  who  it  feems  were  paid  for  it. 

"  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talk  with  them, 
"  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  diftance.  They 
"  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length  ;  but  as  the  men  make 
"  a  great  ihow  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of  their  own,  the 
"  women,  who  they  fay  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot, 
"  and  cover  it  from  being  feen.  The  women  look  like  Angels,  and  would 
"  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  fpots  that 
"  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and  fometimes  rife  in  very  odd  fi- 
"  gures.  I  have  obferved  that  thofe  little  blemifhes  wear  off  very  foon  ; 
"  but  when  they  difappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very  apt  to 
"  break  out  in  another,  infomuch  that  I  have  feen  a  fpot  upon  the  fore- 
"  head  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning. 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  breeches  and  pet- 
ticoats, with  many  other  curious  obfervations,  which  I  mail  referve  for 
another  occafion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paper  without  taking 
notice,  that  amidft  thefe  wild  remarks,  there  now  and  then  appears  fome- 
thing  very  reafonable.  I  cannot  likewife  forbear  obferving,  that  we  are 
all  guilty  in  fome  meafure  of  the  fame  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which 
we  meet  with  in  this  abftract  of  the  Indian  Journal;  w7hen  we  fancy  the 
cuftoms,  drefTes,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant, if  they  do  not  refemble  thofe  of  our  own. 


7hurfday> 
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//////^  et  in  jecore  agro 

Nafcuntur  Domini Perf 


-m  irOST  of  the  Trades,  Profeffions,  and  ways  of  living  among 
jwTj  mankind,  take  their  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleafure, 
or  the  fear  of  want.  The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent, 
degenerates  into  Luxury,  and  the  latter  into  Avarice.  As  thefe  two 
principles  of  aftion  draw  different  ways,  Terjius  has  given  us  a  very 
humorous  account  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  rouzed  out  of  his  bed,  in 
order  to  be  fent  upon  a  long  voyage  by  Avarice,  and  afterwards  over- 
perfuaded  and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I  ftiall  fet  down  at  length  the 
pleadings  of  thefe  two  imaginary  perfons,  as  they  are  in  the  original, 
with  Mr.  cDrydens  Tranflation  of  them. 

Mane,  piger,  flertis :  furge  inquit  Avaritia ;  eja 
Surge.     Negas  ?  itijiat,  Surge  inquit.     Non  queo.  Surge. 
Et  quid  agam  ?  Rogitas  ?  Safer  das  advehe  Tonto, 
Cafloreum,  Jiuppas,  he  ben-urn,  thus,  lubrica  Coa. 
Tolle  recens  primus  piper  e  fit  lent  e  camelo. 
Verte  aliquid;  jura.     Sed  Jupiter  audiet.     Eheu! 
Baro,  regujiatum  digit o  terebrare  falinum 
Contentus  perages,  fi  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis. 
Jam  pueris  pellem  fuccintJus  et  oenophorum  apt as ; 
Ocyus  ad  navem.     Nil  objiat  quin  trabe  vajtd 
JEg£um  rapias,  nifi  filers  Luxuria  ante 
SeducJum  moneat ;  Quo  deinde,  infane  ruis  ?  Quo  ? 
Quid  tibi  vis  ?  Calido  fub  petlore  mafcula  bilis 
Intumuit,  quam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicuta  ? 
Turi  mare  tranfilias?  Tibi  tort  a  cannabe  fulto 
C/ena  fit  in  tranjiro  ?  Veientanumque  rube  Hum 

Exhalet 
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Exhalet  vafida  lafum  pice  fejfilis  obba  ? 

Ghtid  petis?  Ut  nummi,  quos  hie  quincunce  modejlo 

Nutrieras,  fergant  avidos  fkdare  deunces  ? 

Indulge  genio :  carpamus  dulcia ;  -noftrum  efl 

Quod  vivis ;  cinis,  et  manes,  et  fabula  fies. 

Vive  memor  let  hi :  fugit  hora.     Hoc  quod  loquor,  hide  ejl, 

En  quid  agis  ?  "Duplici  in  diver fum  /cinder is  hanto, 

Hunccine,  an  bunc  fequeris  ? ■ 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  Harlot's  lap, 
When  thou  would'ft  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap; 
Up,  up,  fays  AVARICE;  thou  fnor'it  again, 
Stretchefl  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  rugged  Tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 
At  his  command  th' unwilling  fluggard  wakes. 
What  muft  I  do?  he  cries;  What?  fays  his  Lord: 
Why  rife,  make  ready,  and  go  ftreight  aboard: 
With  fifli,  from  Euxine  feas,  thy  veffel  freight;  « 

Flax,  Caftor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  Pepper,  and  Sabean  incenfe,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  Camel's  back, 
And  with  poil-hafte  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  fure  to  turn  the  peny ;  lye  and  fwear, 
Tis  wholefome  Sin:  But  Jove,  thou  fay 'ft,  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  ltarve  ;  for  the  'Dilemma's  even : 
A  Tradefman  thou!  and  hope  to  go  to  Heav'n? 

Refolv'd  for  Sea,  the  Haves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  faddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back>: 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  now ;  but  he, 
That  foft  voluptuous  Prince,  call'd  LVXVRT; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  queftion ;  Friend, 
What  doft  thou  make  a  ihipboard?  to  what  end? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  College  free? 
Stark,  flaring  mad,  that  thou  would'ft  tempt  the  Sea? 
Cubb'd  in  a  Cabin,  on  a  Mattrefs  laid, 
On  a  brown  George,  with  lowfie  Swobbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine  that  ftinks  of  the  Borachiot  fup 
From  a  foul  Jack,  or  greafie  Maple  cup  ? 

Say, 
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Say,  would'ft  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife  thy  {tore, 
From  fix  i'th' hundred  to  fix  hundred  more? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give : 
For,  not  to  live  at  eafe,  is  not  to  live : 
Death  ftalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  fome  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'ft ;  for  Death*  will  make  us  all 
A  name!,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
Speak ;  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Tleafure  chufe 
To  be  thy  Lord  ?  Take  one,  and  one  refufe. 

When  a  Government  flourifhes  in  conquefts,  and  is  fecure  from  foreign 
attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all  the  pleafures  of  Luxury ;  and  as  thefe 
pleafures  are  very  expenfive,  they  put  thofe  who  are  addicted  to  them 
upon  railing  frelh  fupplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of  rapacioufnefs 
and  corruption ;  fo  that  Avarice  and  Luxury  very  often  become  one  com- 
plicated principle  of  action,  in  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  wholly  fet  upon 
eafe,  magnificence  and  pleafure.  The  moil  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the 
Latin  Historians  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  when  the  moit  formidable 
States  of  the  world  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  the  Republick  funk 
into  thofe  two  Vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  Luxury  and  Avarice: 
tmd  accordingly  defcribes  Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of 
other  men,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fquandred  away  his  own.  This  ob- 
fervation  on  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and 
riches,  holds  good  of  all  Governments  that  are  fettled  in  a  State  of  eafe 
and  profperity.  At  fuch  times  men  naturally  endeavour  to  outfhine  one 
another  in  pomp  and  fplendor,  and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from 
abroad,  indulge  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleafures  they  can 
get  into  their  poffeffion ;  which  naturally  produces  Avarice,  and  an  im- 
moderate purfwit  after  wealth  and  riches 

As  I  was  humouring  my  felf  in  the  {peculation  of  thefe  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  action,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little 
kind  of  Allegory  or  Fable,  with  which  I  mall  here  prefent  my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  Tyrants  engaged  in  a  perpetual  war 
a<*ainft  each  other :  The  name  of  the  firlt  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  fecond 
Avarice.  The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than  univerfal  Monarchy 
over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had  many  Generals  under  him, 
who  did  him  great  fervice,  as  Tleafure,  Mirth,  *Pomj>,  and  Fafl/ton.  A- 
i\arice  was  likewife  very  Itrong  in  his  Officers,  being  faithfully  ferved  by 

Hunger, 
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Hunger,  Indujlry,  Care  and  JVatchfulnefs :  he  had  likewife  a  Privy-Coun- 
fellor who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  whifpering  fomething  or  other 
in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this  Privy-Counfellor  was  Poverty.     As  Avarice 
conducted  himfelfby  the  counfels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonift  was  entire- 
ly guided  by  the  diftates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his  firft  Coun- 
fellor  and  Minifler  of  State,  that  concerted  all  his  meafures  for  him,  and 
never  departed  out  of  his  fight.     While  thefe  two  great  Rivals  were  thus 
contending  for  Empire,  their  Conquefts  were  very  various.     Luxury  got 
pofleffion  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.    The  Father  of  a  fami- 
ly would  often  range  himfelf  under  the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  Son 
under  thofe  of  Luxury.    The  Wife  and  Husband  would  often  declare 
themfelves  on  the  two  different  parties ;  nay,  the  fame  perfon  would  very 
often  fide  with  one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age. 
Indeed  the  wife  men  of  the  world  flood  Neuter:   but  alas!   their  num- 
bers were  not  confiderable.    At  length,  when  thefe  two  Potentates  had 
wearied  themfelves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed  up- 
on an  interview,  at  which  neither  of  their  Counfellors  were  to  be  pre- 
fent.    It  is  faid  that  Luxury  began  the  parly,  and  after  having  reprefen- 
ted  the  endlefs  flate  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  his  ene- 
my, with  a  franknefs  of  heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed 
they  two  mould  be  very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  instigations  of 
Poverty,  that  pernicious  Counfellor,  who  made  an  ill  ufe  of  his  ear,  and 
filled  him  with  groundlefs  apprehenfions  and  prejudices.     To  this  Ava- 
rice replied,  that  he  looked  upon  'Plenty  (the  firft  Minifter  of  his  antago- 
nist) to  be  a  much  more  definitive  Counfellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he 
was  perpetually  fuggefting  pleafures,  banifliing  all  the  neceliary  cautions 
againft  want,  and  confequently  undermining  thofe  principles  on  which 
the  Government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  laft,  in  order  to  an  accom- 
modation, they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary  ;  that  each  of  them  fhould 
immediately  difmifs  his  Privy-Counfellor.      When  things  were  thus  far 
adjufted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were  loon  accommodated 
infomuch  that  for  the  future  they  refolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and' 
confederates,  and  to  lhare  between  them  whatever  conquefts  were  made 
on  either  fide.     For  this  reafon,  we  now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking 
pofleflion  of  the  fame  heart,  and  dividing  the  fame  perfon  between  them 
To  which  I  fhall  only  add,  that  fince  the  difcarding  of  the  Counfellors 
above-mentioned,  Avarice  fupplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,   as 
Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty. 


Vol.  II.  U  u  u 


Friday, 
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Felkes  err  ore  fuo Lucan. 


THE  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have  Souls,    not  only 
men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay  even  the  moil  ina- 
nimate things,  as  flocks  and  Hones.    They  believe  the  fame  of  all 
the  works  of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking- glaffes:   and  that  as  any  of 
thele  things  perifli,  their  Souls  go  into  another  world,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Ghoils  of  men  and  women.    For  this  reafon  they  always  place  by 
the  corpfe  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that  he  may  make  ufe 
of  the  Souls  of  them  in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bo- 
dies in  this.     How  abfurd  foever  fuchan  opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our 
European  Philofophers  have  maintained  feveral  notions  altogether  as  im- 
probable.   Some  of  T/ato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of 
the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  fubllances  and  beings  no  lefs  extra- 
vagant and  chimerical.    Many  Ariftotelians  have  like  wife  fpoken  as  unin- 
telligibly of  their  fubilantial  forms.     I  mall  only  inflance  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, who  in  his  difTertation  upon  the  loadflone  obferving  that  fire  will 
deilroy  its  magnetick  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took  particular  notice  of 
one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidft  an  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that  he  per- 
ceived a  certain  blue  vapour  to  arife  from  it,  which  he  believed  might  be 
the  fubftantial  Form,  that  is,  in  our  Weft-Indian  phrafe,   the  Soul  of  the 
load-llone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans^  that  one  of  their  country- 
men defcended  in  a  viiion  to  the  great  repofitory  of  Souls,  or,  as  we  call 
it  here,  to  the  other  world ;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave  his  friends 
a  dillincl:  account  of  every  thing  he  faw  among  thofe  regions  of  the  dead. 
A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  Kings,  to  enquire  of  them,  if  poflible, 
what  tradition  they  have  among  them  of  this  matter :  which,  as  well  as 
he  could  learn  by  thofe  many  queftions  which  he  asked  them  at  feveral 
times,  was  in  fubflance  as  follows. 

The 
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The  Vilionary,  whofe  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  travelled  for 
a  long  fpace  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the,  confines 
of  this  world  of  Spirits ;  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reafon  of  a  thick  fa- 
red made  up  of  bufhes,  brambles,  and  pointed  thorns,  fo  perplexed  and 
interwoven  with  oae  another,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  find  a  pafTage 
through  it.  Whilft  he  was  looking  about  for  fome  track  or  path- way 
that  might  be  worn  in  any  part  of  it,  he  faw  an  huge  Lion  couched  un- 
der the  fide  of  it,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  fame  pofture  as 
when  he  watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  immediately  ftarted  back, 
whilft  the  Lion  rofe  with  a  fpring,  and  leaped  towards  him.  lieing 
wholly  deftitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  {looped  down  to  take  up  an  huge 
flone  in  his  hand ;  but  to  his  infinite  furprize  grafped  nothing,  and  found 
the  fuppofed  flone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If  he  was  difappoint- 
ed  on  this  fide,  he  was  as  much  pleafed  on  the  other,  when  he  found  the 
Lion,  which  had  feized  on  his  left  fhoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him 
and  was  only  the  Ghott  of  that  ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be. 
He  no  fooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the 
wood,  and  after  having  furveyd  it  for  fome  time,  endeavoured  to  prefs 
into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  reft;  when  again,  to 
his  great  furprize,  he  found  the  bufhes  made  no  refinance,  but  that  he 
walked  through  briars  and  brambles  with  the  fame  eafe  as  through  the 
open  air ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing  elle  but  a 
wood  of  Shades.  He  immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of 
thorns  arid  brakes  was  defigned  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quick-fet  hedge  to 
the  Ghofts  it  incloled  ;  and  that  probably  their  foft  fubftances  might  be 
torn  by  thefe  fubtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make 
any  impreffions  in  flefh  and  blood.  With  this  thought  he  refolved  to 
travel  through  this  intricate  wood;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  per- 
fumes breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  ftronger  and  fweeter  in  proportion 
as  he  advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  further  when  he  obferved 
the  thorns  and  briars  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thoufand  beautiful  green 
trees  covered  with  blofToms  of  the  fineft  fcents  and  colours,  that  formed 
a  wildernefs  of  fweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  o  thofe  ragged  fcenes 
which  he  had  before  palled  through.  As  he  was  coming  oat  of  this  de- 
lightful part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  inclofed,  he  faw 
feveral  horfemen  ruining  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a 
pack  of  dogs.  He  had  not  liftned  long  before  he  faw  the  apparition  of  a 
milk-white  fteed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  an  upon 

full  ftretch  after  the  Souls  of  about  an  hundred  beagles  that  were  b 

U  u  u  ^  down 
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down  the  ghoft  of  an  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them  with  an  unfpeak- 
able  fwiftnefs.  As  the  man  on  the  milk-white  fleed  came  by  him,  he 
looked  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be  the  young  Prince 
Nicharagua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  before,  and,  by  reafon  of  his 
great  virtues,  was  at  that  time  lamented  over  all  the  weflem  parts  of 
America. 

He  had  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was  entertained  with 
fuch  a  landskip  of  flowry  plains,  green  meadows,  running  ftreams,  fun- 
ny hills,  and  inady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  reprefented  by  his  own  ex- 
preflions,  nor,  as  he  faid,  by  the  conceptions  of  others.  This  happy  re- 
gion was  peopled  with  innumerable  fvvarms  of  Spirits,  who  applied  them- 
ielves  to  exercifes  and  diverfions  according  as  their  fancies  led  them. 
Some  of  them  were  tolling  the  figure  of  a  coit ;  others  were  pitching  the 
ihadow  of  a  bar ;  others  were  breaking  the  apparition  of  a  horfe  ;  and 
multitudes  employing  themfelves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts  with  the 
Souls  of  departed  Vtenji/s;  for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or  broken.  As  he  tra- 
velled through  this  delightful  fcene,  he  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck 
the  flowers  that  rofe  every  where  about  him  in  the  greateft  variety  and 
profufion,  having  never  feen  feveral  of  them  in  his  own  country :  but  he 
quickly  found  that  though  they  were  objefts  of  his  fight,  they  were  not 
liable  to  his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  fide  of  a  great  river,  and 
being  a  good  fifherman  himfelf,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  it  fome  time  to 
look  upon  an  Angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many  fhapes  of  fifties,  which 
lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  him. 

I  fhould  have  told  my  Reader,  that  this  Indian  had  been  formerly  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  feve- 
ral children.  This  couple  were  fo  famous  for  their  love  and  conflancy  to 
one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day,  when  they  give  a  married  man 
joy  of  his  wife,  wifh  that  they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Ta- 
ratilda.  Marraton  had  not  flood  long  by  the  fifherman  when  he  faw  the 
fhadow  of  his  beloved  Taratilda,  who  had  for  fome  time  fixed  her  eye 
upon  him,  before  he  difcovered  her.  Her  arms  were  ftretched  out  to- 
wards him,  floods  of  tears  ran  down  her  eyes ;  her  looks,  her  hands,  her 
voice  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  fame  time  feemed  to  tell  him 
that  the  river  was  unpaflable.  Who  can  defcribe  the  paffion  made  up  of 
joy,  forrow,  love,  defire,  aflonifnment,  that  rofe  in  the  Indian  upon  the 
fight  of  his  dear  Taratilda?  he  could  exprefs  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears, 
which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.    He  had 

not 
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not  flood  in  this  poflure  long,  before  he  plunged  into  the  ftream  tha1 
lay  before  him ;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river, 
{talked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arofe  on  the  other  fide.  At  his  ap- 
proach Taratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  vvhilit  Marfaton  wiflied  himfelf 
difencumbred  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After 
many  queltions  and  endearments  on  both  fides,  fhe  conducted  him  to  a 
bower  which  fhe  had  drefifed  with  her  own  hands  with  all  the  ornaments 
that  could  be  met  with  in  thofe  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay 
beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding  fomething  new  to  it.  As 
Marraton  flood  aflonifhed  at  the  unfpeakable  beauty  of  her  habitation, 
and  ravifhed  with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from  every  part  of  it,  Tara- 
tilda told  him  that  fhe  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception,  as 
well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faithful  dealing  towards 
men,  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that  happy  place,  whenever  his  life 
fhould  be  at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who 
died  fome  years  before,  and  refided  with  her  in  the  fame  delightful 
bower ;  advifing  him  to  breed  up  thofe  others  which  were  flill  with  him 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in 
this  happy  place. 

This  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  afterwards  a  fight  of  thofe 
difmal  habitations  which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death  ;  and  men- 
tions feveral  molten  feas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged  the  Souls  of  bar- 
barous Europeans,  who  put  to  the  fword  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  /«- 
dlans  for  the  fake  of  that  precious  metal :  But  having  already  touched 
upon  the  chief  points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the  meafure  of  my 
paper,  I  fhall  not  give  any  further  account  of  it. 


Saturday, 
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Ghtem  pr.tcjlare  potefl  mulier  galeata  pudorem 

Ghtce  fugit  a  fexu  ? Juv. 


7  H E N  the  wife  of  HecJor,  in  Homers  Iliads,  difcourfes  with 
her  husband  about  the  battel  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage, 
the  Heroe,  defiring  her  to  leave  that  matter  to  his  care,  bids 
her  go  to  her  maids  and  mind  her  fpinning :  by  which  the  Poet  intimates, 
that  men  and  women  ought  to  bufie  themfelves  in  their  proper  fpheres, 
and  on  fuch  matters  only  as  are  fuitable  to  their  refpeclive  fex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  Gentleman,  who  has  palled 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nurfery,  and,  upon  occaiion,  can  make  a 
caudle  or  a  fack  poffet  better  than  any  man  in  England.  He  is  likewife 
a  wonderful  Critick  in  cambrick  and  muflins,  and  will  tails  an  hour  to- 
gether upon  a  fweet-meat.  He  entertains  his  mother  every  night  with 
obfervadons  that  he  makes  both  in  Town  and  Court  :  as  what  Lady 
lliews  the  niceit  fancy  in  her  drefs;  what  man  of  ■quality  wears  the  fair- 
eft  whig ;  who  has  the  finefl  linnen,  who  the  prettier!  muff- box,  with 
many  other  the  like  curious  remarks  that  may  be  made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a 
rural  Andromache,  who  came  up  to  Town  laft  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatefl  fox  hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and  horfes,  and 
makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  wag- 
giili  ftory,  me  gives  him  a  pufh  with  her  hand  in  jeft,  and  calls  him  an  im- 
pudent dog ;  and  if  her  fervant  neglecls  his  bufinefs,  threatens  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  houfe.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  fubftantial 
tradefman  a  loufie  cur;  and  remember  one  day,  when  ihe  could  not 
think  of  the  name  of  a  perfon,  me  defcribed  him,  in  a  large  company  of 
Men  and  Ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad  moulders. 

If  thofe  fpeeches  and  a&ions,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  indifferent* 
appear  ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong  fex,  the  faults  and 

imper- 
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imperfections  of  one  fex  tranfplanted  into  another,  appear  black  and 
monftrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  ihall  not  in  this  paper  any  further  concern 
my  felf  about  them  ;  but  as  I  would  fain  contribute  to  make  woman-kind, 
which  is  the  moil  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and 
wear  out  all  thofe  little  fpots  and  blemifhes  that  are  apt  to  rife  among  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  ihall  dedicate  this  pa- 
per to  the  irfervice.  The  fpot  which  I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear 
them  of,  is  that  party-rage  which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into 
their  converfation.  This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of 
many  angry  and  cruel  paflions  that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  foft- 
nefs,  the  modefty,  and  thofe  other  endearing  qualities  which  are  natural 
to  the  fair  fex.  Women  were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and  footh 
them  into  tendernefs  and  companion  ;  not  to  fet  an  edge  upon  their 
minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  thofe  paflions  which  are  too  apt  to  rife  of 
their  own  accord.  When  I  have  feen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies 
and  inveftives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  ftopt  it  ?  how  have  I 
been  troubled  to  fee  fome  of  the  fined  features  in  the  world  grow  pale, 
and  tremble  with  party-rage  ?  Camilla  is  one  of  the  greater!  beauties  in 
the  Britijh  nation,  and  yet  values  her  felf  more  upon  being  the  Virago 
of  one  party,  than  upon  being  the  Toaft  of  both.  The  dear  creature,  a- 
bout  a  week  ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Tcnthefdea  acrofs 
a  tea-table ;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  make 
with  the  earneftnefs  of  the  difpute,  me  fcalded  her  fingers,  and  fpilt  a 
difh  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke  off  the  de- 
bate, no  body  knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  confideration  which  I  would  earneftly  recommend  to  all 
my  female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  fome  weight  with  them. 
In  fhort,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  for  the  face  as  party- zeal. 
It  gives  an  ill-natured  caft  to  the  eye,  and  a  difagreeable  fournefs  to  the 
look;  befides,  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  ftrong,  and  fiuihes  them  worfe 
than  brandy.  I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  me  has 
been  talking  againfl  a  great  Lord,  whom  me  had  never  feen  in  her  life  ; 
and  indeed  never  knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  would  therefore  advife  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  value 
their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  difputes  of  this  nature  ;  though,  at 
the  fame  time  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all  fuperannuated  motherly 
partizans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  pleafe,  fince  there  will^&mo  danger  ei- 
ther of  their  fpoiiing  their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For 
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For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  defpicable  figure, 
that  is  violent  in  a  party;  but  a  woman  is  too  fincere  to  mitigate  the  fu- 
ry of  her  principles  with  temper  and  difcretion,  and  to  aft  with  that  cau- 
tion and  refervednefs  which  are  requifite  in  our  fex.  When  this  unna- 
tural zeal  gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thoufand  heats  and  ex- 
travagances ;  their  generous  Souls  fet  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their 
hatred ;  and  whether  a  Whig  or  Tory,  a  Lap-dog  or  a  Gallant,  an  Opera 
or  a  Puppet-ihow,  be  the  objeft  of  it,  the  paflion,  while  it  reigns,  en- 
groffes  the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates  was  in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied 
my  friend  Will.  Honeycomb  in  a  vifit  to  a  Lady   of  his  acquain- 
tance :  We  were  no  fooner  fate  down,  but  upon  calling  my  eyes  about 
the  room,  I  found  in  almoit  every  corner  of  it  a  print  that  reprefented 
the  Doftor  in  all  magnitudes  and  dimenfions.    A  little  after,  as  the  Lady 
was  difcourfing  my  friend,  and  held  her  fnuff-box  in   her  hand,   who 
fhould  I  fee  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  Doftor.    It  was  not  long  after  this, 
when  fhe  had  occafion  for  her  handkerchief,  which  upon  the  firfl  open- 
in<*  difcovered  among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  Doftor.     Upon 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  her,  that  if  he  was  in 
Mr.  True-loves  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her  husband)  he  ihould 
be  made  as  uneafie   by    a   handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was.      I  am 
afraid,    faid  flie,    Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  Tory ;   tell  me  truly, 
are  you  a  friend  to  the  T)ocJor  or  not?  Will,     inftead  of  making 
her  a  reply,  fmiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  ihe  was  very  pretty)  and 
told  her   that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off.    She  immediately 
adjufted  it,  and  looking  a  little  feriouily,  Well,  fays  fhe,  Til  be  hanged 
if   you  and  your  filent  friend  there  are   not    againfi  the    'Doftor    in 
your  hearts,  I  fufpecJed  as  much  by  his  faying  nothing.     Upon  this  fhe 
took  her  fan  into  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again  difplayed 
to  us  the  figure  of  the  Doftor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among 
the  (ticks  of  it.    In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  Doftor  had  taken  pofleffion 
of  her  thoughts,  her  difcourfe,  and  mofl  of  her  furniture;  but  finding  my 
felf  prefTed  too  clofe  by  her  queftion,  I  winked  upon  my  friend  to  take 
his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. 


Monday** 
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N°  58.      Monday \  May  7. 


Ut  piBura,  poefts  ertt •»-  Hor. 


NOthing  is  fo  much  admired,  and  fo  little  underftood,  as  Wit.  No 
Author  that  I  know  of  has  written  profefledly  upon  it ;  as  for 
thofe  who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  fub- 
ject.  as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little  fhort 
reflections,  or  in  general  declamatory  flourilhes,  without  entring  into  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope  therefore  I  mail  perform  an  acceptable 
work  to  my  Countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large  upon  this  fubjeft ;  which  I 
mall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur 
the  cenfure  which  a  famous  Critick  bellows  upon  one  who  had  written 
a  Treatife  upon  the  Sublime  in  a  low  groveling  flile.  I  intend  to  lay  afide 
a  whole  week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  fcheme  of  my  thoughts  may 
not  be  broken  and  interrupted ;  and  I  dare  promife  my  felf,  if  my  Rea- 
ders will  give  me  a  week's  attention,  that  this  great  City  will  be  very 
much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  ihall  endeavour 
to  make  what  I  fay  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities ;  but  if  my  Readers 
meet  with  any  paper  that  in  fome  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their 
reach,  I  would  not  have  them  difcouraged,  for  they  may  allure  themfelves 
the  next  fhall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  thefe  Speculations  is  to  banifhvice  and  ig- 
norance out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  (hall  endeavour  as  much 
as  poflible  to  eftablifh  among  us  a  tafle  of  polite  writing.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  fet  my  Readers  right  in  feveral  points  re- 
lating to  Opera's  and  Tragedies;  and  mail  from  time  to  time  impart  my 
notions  of  Comedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  per- 
fection. I  find  by  my  Bookfeller  that  thefe  papers  of  Criticifm,  with 
that  upon  Humour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indeed  I 
could  have  hoped  for  from  fuch  fubjects;  for  which  reafon  I  mall  enter 
upon  my  prefent  undertaking  with  greater  chearfulnefs. 
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In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  fliall  trace  out  the  hiftory 
of  falfe  Wit,  and  diftinguifli  the  feveral  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed 
in  different  ages  of  the  world.  This  I  think  the  more  r-eceflary  at  pre- 
fent,  becaufe  I  obferved  there  were  attempts  on  foot  laft  winter  to  re- 
vive fome  of  thofe  antiquated  modes  of  Wit  that  have  been  long  explo- 
ded out  of  the  Common- wealth  of  Letters.  There  were  feveral  Satyrs 
and  Panegyricks  handed  about  in  Acroftick,  by  which  means  fome  of 
the. moll;  arrant  undifputed  blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain 
ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  fet  up  for  polite  Authors.  I  fliall  therefore 
defcribe  at  length  thofe  many  arts  of  falfe  Wit,  in  which  a  writer  does 
not  mew  himfelf  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  but  of  great  induftry. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  which  I  have  met  with,  is  very  venerable 
for  its  antiquity,  and  has  produced  feveral  pieces  which  have  lived  very 
near  as  long  as  the  Iliad  it  felf:  I  mean  thofe  ihort  Poems  printed  among 
the  minor  Greek  Poets,  which  refemble  the  figure  of  an  Egg,  a  pair  of 
Wings,  an  Ax,  a  fhepherd's  Pipe,  and  an  Altar. 

As  for  the  firft,  it  is  a  little  oval  Poem,  and  may  not  improperly  be 
called  a  Scholar's  egg.  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or,  in  more  intel- 
ligible language,  to  tranflate  it  into  Englifl),  did  not  I  find  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  very  difficult;  for  the  Author  feems  to  have  been  more  intent 
upon  the  figure  of  his  Poem,  than  upon  the  fenfe  of  it. 
.  The  pair  of  wings  confifls  of  twelve  verfes,  or  rather  feathers,  every 
verfe  decreafing  gradually  in  its  meafure  according  to  its  fituation  in  the 
wing.  The  fubjecT:  of  it  (as  in  the  reft  of  the  Poems  which  follow)  bears 
fome  remote  affinity  with  the  figure,  for  it  defcribes  a  God  of  Love,  who 
is  always  painted  with  wings. 

The  Ax  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a  Lampoon,  had 
the  edge  of  it  confuted  of  the  moll  fatyrical  parts  of  the  work ;  but  as 
it  is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  the  poefie  of 
an  Ax  which  was  confecrated  to  Minerva,,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
the  fame  that  Epeus  made  ufe  of  in  the  building-  of  the  Trojan  Horfe ; 
which  is  a  hint  I  fliall  leave  to  the  confideration  of  the  Criticks.  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  the  Poefie  was  written  originally  upon  the  Ax,  like 
thofe  which  our  modern  Cutlers  infcribe  upon  their  knives ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Poefie  flill  remains  in  its  ancient  fhape,  though  the  Ax  it 
felf  is  loft. 

The  Shepherd's  pipe  may  be  faid  to  be  full  of  mufick,  for  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  nine  different  kinds  of  verfes,  which  by  their  feveral  lengths 
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refemble  the  nine  flops  of  the"  old  mufical  inftrument,  that  is  like  wife  the 
fubjeft  of  the  Poem. 

The  Altar  is  infcribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus  the  fon  of  Hecuba  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  thefe  falfe  pieces  of  wit  are 
much  more  antient  than  the  Authors  to  whom  they  are  generally  afcrib- 
ed ;  at  lead  I  will  never  be  perfwaded,  that  io  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus 
could  have  been  the  Author  of  any  fuch  fimple  works. 

It  was  impoflible  for  a  man  to  fucceed  in  thefe  performances  who  was 
not  a  kind  of  Painter,  or  at  leaft  a  Defigner:  he  was  firit  of  all  to  draw 
the  out-line  of  the  fubjecT:  which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  after- 
wards conform  the  defcription  to  the  figure  of  his  fubject.  The  Poetry 
was  to  contract  or  dilate  it  felf  according  to  the  mould  in  which  it  was 
caft.  In  a  word,  the  verfes  were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the 
fate  of  thofe  perfons  whom  the  Tyrant  Trocruftes  ufed  to  lodge  in  his 
iron  bed ;  if  they  were  too  fhort,  he  ftretched  them  on  a  rack,  and  if 
they  were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the 
couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  T>ryden  hints  at  this  obfolete  kind  of  wit  in  one  of  the  following 
Verfes  in  his  Mac  Fleckuo;  which  an  Englifb  reader  cannot  underftand, 
who  does  not  know  that  there  are  thofe  little  Poems  abovementioned  in 
the  fliape  of  Wings  and  Altars. 

Chufe  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful 'Province  in  Acroftick  land; 
There  may  ft  thou  Wings  difplay\  and  Altars  raife, 
And  torture  one  poor  ivord  a  thoufand  ivays. 

This  fafhion  of  falfe  wit  was  revived  by  feveral  Poets  of  the  Jail  age, 
and  in  particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Herbert's  Poems ;  and,  if 
I  am  not  millaken,  in  the  tranflation  ofDu  Bartas.  I  do  not  remember 
any  other  kind  of  work  among  the  moderns  which  more  refembles  the 
performances  I  have  mentioned,  than  that  famous  piclure  of  King  Charles 
the  Firit,  which  has  the  whole  book  of T films  written  in  the  lines  of  the 
face  and  the  hair  of  the  head.  VVhen  I  was  lail  at  Oxford  I  perufed  onS 
of  the  whiskers;  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  fo  far  in  it 
as  I  would  have  done,  by  reafon  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends  and  fel- 
low-travellers, who  all  of  them  prelfed  to  fee  fuch  a  piece  of  curiofity. 
I  have  fince  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-mafter  in  town* 
who  has  tranferibed  all  the  Old  Teftamcnt  in  a  full-bottomed  pcrriwig  ; 
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and  if  the  fafhion  (hould  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  Whigs  which  were 
in  vogue  fome  few  years  ago,  he  promifes  to  add  two  or  three  fupernu- 
merary  locks  that  fhall  contain  all  the  Apocrypha.  He  defigned  this  Wig 
originally  for  King  William,  having  difpofed  of  the  two  books  of  Kings 
in  the  two  forks  of  the  foretop  ;  but  that  glorious  Monarch  dying  before 
the  Wig  was  finifhed,  there  is  a  fpace  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one 
that  has  a  mind  to  purchafe  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  Poems  in  pifture,  I  would  humbly  pro- 
pofe,  for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  fmatterers  in  Poetry,  that  they  would 
imitate  their  brethren  among  the  antients  in  thofe  ingenious  devices.  I 
have  communicated  this  thought  to  a  young  poetical  Lover  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  intends  to  prefent  his  Miltrefs  with  a  copy  of  verfcs 
made  in  the  fhape  of  her  fan;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finifh- 
ed  the  three  firlt  flicks  of  it.  He  has  likewife  promifed  me  to  get  the 
meafure  of  his  Miftrefs's  marriage-finger,  with  a  defign  to  make  a  poefie 
in  the  fafhion  of  a  ring  which  (hall  exadly  fit  it.  It  is  fo  very  eafie  to 
enlage  upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not  queition  but  my  ingenious  Readers 
will  apply  what  I  have  faid  to  many  other  particulars ;  and  that  we  mail 
fee  the  Town  filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical  tippets,  handker- 
chiefs, fnuff-boxes,  and  the  like  female  ornaments.  I  fhall  therefore  con- 
clude with  a  word  of  advice  to  thofe  admirable  Englijb  Authors  who  ~, 
call  themfelves  Pindarick  writers,  that  they  would  apply  themfelves  to 
this  kind  of  wit  without  lofs  of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any 
other  Poets  with  verfes  of  all  fixes  and  dimenfions. 


N°  59.         Tuefdqy,  May  8. 


Operose  nihil  agunt.  Sen. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  man  would  be  a 
Wit  if  he  could,  and  notwithstanding  Pedants  of  pretended  depth 
-and  folidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  Author,  as 
Flajb  and  Froth,  they  all  of  them  fhew  upon  occafion  that  they  would 
fpare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  thofe  whom  they  feem  to 
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defpife.  For  this  reafon  we  often  find  them  endeavouring  at  works  of 
fancy,  which  coil  them  infinite  pangs  in  the  production.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  gally-ilave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that 
title  by  thofe  elaborate  trifles  which  have  been  the  inventions  of  luch  Au- 
thors as  Were  often  mailers  of  great  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  lail  paper  I  mentioned  fome  of  thei'e  falfe  wits  among  the  anci- 
ents, and  in  this  fliall  give  the  Reader  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  them 
that  flourished  in  the  fame  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  firft  I  ihall  pro- 
duce are  the  Lipogrammatijls  or  Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would' 
Take  an  exception,  without  any  reafon,  againil  fome  particular  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  fo  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  Poem.  One  Try- 
phiodorus  was  a  great  mailer  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  compofed  an 
Odytfey  or  epick  Poem  on  the  adventures  of  Vlyfes,  coniiiling  of  four 
and  twenty  books,  having  entirely  baniihed  the  letter  A  from  his  firft 
book,  which  was  called  Alpha  (as  lucus  a  non  lucendo)  becaufe  there 
was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  fecond  book  was  infcribed  Beta,  for  the 
fame  reafon.  In  ihort,  the  Poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twenty 
letters  in  their  turns,  and  fhewed  them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could 
do  his  bufinefs  without  them. 

It  muit  have  been  very  pleafant  to  have  feen  this  Poet  avoiding  the  re- 
probate  letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  falfe  quantity,  and  making 
his  efcape  from  it  through  the  feveral  Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  prei- 
fed  with  it  in  any  particular  fyllable.  For  the  moil  apt  and  elegant  word 
in  the  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if 
it  appeared  blemiftied  with  a  wrong  letter.  I  ihall  only  obferve  upon  this 
head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the 
Odyjfey  of  Tryphiodorns,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  oftner  quo- 
ted by  our  learned  Pedants,  than  the  OdyJJey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpe- 
tual fund  would  it  have  been  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  unufual  barba- 
rifms  and  rufticities,  abfurd  fpellings  and  complicated  dialects?  I  make  no 
queflion  but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  molt  valuable 
treafuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewife  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of  conceit, 
which  the  moderns  diltinguiili  by  the  name  of  a  Rebus,  that  does  not 
fink  a  letter  but  a  whole  word,  by  fubltituting  a  pidure  in  its  place. 
WhenCV/^r  was  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the 
figure  of  an  Elephant  upon  the  reverfe  of  the  publick  mony;  the  word 
Cafar  fignifying  an  Elephant  in  the  Tunic k  language.  This  was  artifici- 
ally contrived  by  Cafar,  becaufe  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to 
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{tamp  his  own  6gure  upon  the  coin  of  the  Common- wealth.  Cicero,  who 
was  fo  called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked  on  the 
noie  with  a  little  wenn  like  a  vetch  (which  is  clcer  in  Latin)  inftead  of 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius  with  the  fi- 
gure of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them  to  be  inferibed  on  a  publick  monu- 
jment.  This  was  done  probably  to  fliew  that  he  was  neither  afliamed  of 
his  name  or  family,  notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors  had  oft- 
en reproached  him  with  both.  In  the  fame  manner  we  read  of  a  famous 
building  that  was  marked  in  feveral  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  Frog 
and  a  Lizard  :  thole  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the  archi- 
tects, who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to  inferibe 
their  own  names  upon  their  works.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  thought,  that 
the  forelock  of  the  horfe  in  the  antique- equeftrian  flatue  of  Marcus  Au- 
re  tins,  reprefents  at  a  diftance  the  fhape  of  an  Owl,  to  intimate  the  country 
of  the  flatuary,  who,  in  all  probabiliay,  was  an  Athenian.  This  kind  of 
wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  own  country-men  about  an  age 
or  two  ago,  who  did  not  praftife  it  for  any  oblique  reafon,  as  the  anci- 
ents abovementioned,  but  purely  for  the  fake  of  being  witty.  Among 
innumerable  inltances  that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  fliall  produce 
the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  our  learned 
Camden  in  his  Remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  reprefent  his  name  by  a 
pidure,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  fign  of  a  Yew-tree,  that  had  feveral  ber- 
ries upon  it,  and  in  the  midft  of  them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  a 
bough  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  help  of  a  little  fal-fe  fpelling  made  up  the 
word  N-ew-berry. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  topick  with  a  Rebus,  which  has  been  lately  hewn 
out  in  free-ftone,  and  erefted  over  two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  houfe, 
being  the  figure  of  a  monftrous  Lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  little  Cock. 
For  the  better  underilanding  of  which  device,  I  mull  acquaint  my  Eng- 
iijh  reader  that  a  Cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the 
fame  word  that  libraries  a  French-man,  as  a  Lion  is  the  emblem  of  the 
Eriglijk  nation.  Such  a  device  in  fo  noble  a  pile  of  building  looks  like  a 
Punn  in  an  heroick  Poem  ;  and  I  am  very  forry  the  truly  ingenious  archi- 
tect would  fufter  the  ftatuary  to  blemifli  his  excellent  plan  with  fo  poor 
a  conceit:  But  I  hope  what  I  have  faid  will  gain  quarter  for  the  Cock, 
and  deliver  him  out  of  the  Lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewife  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  Echo  talk 
fenfibly,  and  give  rational  anfwers.  If  this  could  be  cxcufable  in  any 
writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo  as  a  Nymph, 
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before  (he  was  worn  away  into'  nothing  but  a  voice.  The  learned  Eraf- 
mus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  compofed  a  Dialogue  upon 
this  filly  kind  of  device,  and  made  ufe  of  an  Eccho  who  feems  to  have 
been  a  very  extraordinary  linguift,  for  me  anfwers  the  perfon  me  talks 
with  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  according  as  me  found  the  fyllables 
which  me  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  thofe  learned  languages.  Hudibras,  in 
ridicule,  of  this  falfe  kind  of  wit,  has  defcribed  Bruin  bewailing  the  lofs 
of  his  Bear  to  a  folitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  Poet  in  feveral 
difticks,  as  fhe  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but  helps  out  his  verfc,  and 
furnilhes  him  with  Rhymes, 

He  raged,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  tf/Hylas; 
Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  fad  regret ; 
He  beat  his  breafl,  and  tore  his  hair9 
For  lofs  of  his  dear  crony  Bear, 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  wailings  did  refund 
More  wift fully,  by  many  times, 
Than  in  fmall  Toets  /play-foot  Rhymes r 
That  make  her  in  their  rueful  flories, 
To  .  anfdver  to  Iuf  rogatories, 
And  moji  unconfeionably  depofe 
Things  of  which  Jhe  nothing  knows: 
And  when  Jhe  has  faid  all  Jhe  can  Jayr 
*Tis  wrejfed  to  the  Lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

AH  thou  fled  to  my Echo,  Ruin? 

I  thought  ttihadft  fconid  to  budge  a  Jfep 

For  fear.     (Quoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part .' 

Then  what  has  quell  d  thy  flubborn  heart  ? 

Have  thefe  bones  rat  led,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  J  ear  fake.     (Quoth  Jhe)  Mum  budget. 

Thinkjl  thoii  'twill  not  be  laid  i'th'dijh 

Thou  turndfl  thy  back?  quoth  Echo,  Pifli. 
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To  run  from  thafe  tlj  hadft  overcome 

Thus  cowardly'*  quoth  Echo,  Mum. 

But  what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  ? 

Or  if  thou  hadft  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  theex 

Tet  Jhame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail: 

For  who  wou'd  grudge  to  fpend  his  blood  in 

His  honour's  caufe?  quoth  Jhe,  A  pudding. 


N°  (So.         Wednefday,  May  9. 


Hoc  eft  quod  pallesl  cur  quis  non prandeat,  hoc  eft?      Per.  Sat.  3. 


SEVERAL  kinds  of  falfe  wit  that  vanifhed  in  the  refined  ages  of 
the  world,  difcovered  themfelves  again  in  the  times  of  monkilh  ig- 
norance. 
As  the  Monks  were  the  matters  of  all  that  little  learning  which  was 
then  extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  difengaged  from  bufinefs, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  feveral  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for  higher  per- 
formances, employed  many  hours  in  the  compofition  of  fuch  tricks  in 
writing  as  required  much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  feen  half  the 
JEneid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaux  Efprits  of  that 
dark  age  ;  who  fays  in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  rfineid  wanted  nothing 
but  the  fweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the  moft  perfeft  work  in  its  kind. 
I  have  likewile  feen  an  Hymn  in  Hexameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
filled  a  whole  book,  tho'  it  confifted  but  of  the  eight  following  words ; 

Tot,  tibi,  funt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  Jidera,  coelo. 

Thou  haft  as  many  virtues,  O  Virgin,  as  there  areftars  in  Heaven. 

The  Poet  rung  the  changes  upon  thefe  eight  feveral  words,  and  by  that 
means  made  his  verfes  almoft  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  flars 
which  they  celebrated.    It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  fo  much  time 

upon 
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upon  their  hands,  did  not  only  reitore  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  falfe 
wit,  but  enriched  the  world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to 
this  age  that  we  owe  the  production  of  Anagrams,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  tranfmutation  of  one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  the  fame 
fet  of  letters  into  different  words ;  whieh  may  change  night  into  day,  or 
black  into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  Goddefs  that  prefidcs  over 
thefe  forts  of  compofition,  fhall  fo  direct.  I  remember  a  witty  Author, 
in  allufion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  Rival,  who  (it  feems)  was  di- 
ftorted,  and  had  his  limbs  fet  in  places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to 
them,  The  Anagram  of  a  man. 

When  the  Anagrammatiil:  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  he  coafiders  it 
at  firft  as  a  Mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  fhew  the  treafure  it  con- 
tains till  he  fhall  have  fpent  many  hours  in  the  fearch  of  it :  For  it  is  his 
bufinefs  to  find  out  one  word  that  conceals  it  felf  in  another,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  letters  in  all  the  variety  of  ftations  in  which  they  can  poflibly  be 
ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in 
fafhion,  endeavoured  to  gain  his  Miftrefs's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of 
the  fined  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary 
Boon.  The  Lover  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by  cer- 
tain liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing  converted  it  into  Moll;  and 
after  having  iliut  himfelf  .up  for  half  a  year,  with  indefatigable  induitry 
produced  an  Anagram.  Upon  the  prefenting  it  to  his  Miftrefs,  who  was 
a  little  vexed  in  her  heart  to  fee  her  felf  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  fhe 
told  him,  to  his  infinite  furprize,  that  he  had  miitaken  her  Sirname,  for 
that  it  was  not  Boon  but  Bohun. 


Effufus  labor- 


Ibi  omnis 


The  Lover  was  thunder-ftruck  with  his  misfortune,  infomuch  that  in  a 
little  time  after  he  loll  his  fenfes,  which  indeed  had  been  very  much  im- 
paired by  that  continual  application  he  had  given  to  his  Anagram. 

The  Acroftick  was  probably  invented  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
Anagram,  though  it  is  impoffible  to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of 
the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  Simple  Aero- 
flick  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  perfon  or  thing  made  out  of 
the  initial  letters  of  feveral  verfes,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinefe,  in  a  perpendicular  line.  But  befides  thefe  there 
are  Compound  Acrofticks,  when  the  principal  Letters  Hand  two  or  three 
deep.    I  have  feen  fome  of  them  where  the  Verfes  have  not  only  been 

Vol.  II.  Yyy  edged 
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edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had  the  fame  name  run- 
ning down  like  a  feam  through  the  middle  of  the  Poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  Anagrams  and  Acrofticks,  which 
is  commonly  called  a  Chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often 
on  many  modern  Medals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  when  they  repre- 
fent  in  the  Infcription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined.  Thus' we  fee 
on  a  Medal  of  Guftaphus  Adolphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs 
DuX  ergo  trIUMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures 
out  of  the  feveral  words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you 
will  find  they  amount  to  MDCXVVVII,  or  1617,  the  year  in  which  the 
.Medal  was  ftamped :  For  as  fome  of  the  Letters  diftinguifh  themfelve 
from  the  reft,  and  over-top  their  fellows,  they  are  to-  be  confidered  in  a 
double  capacity,  both  as  Letters  and  as  Figures.  Your  laborious  Ger- 
man Wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  Dictionary  for  one  of  thefe  ingenious 
devices.  A  man  would  think  they  were  fearching  after  an  apt  daiRcal 
term ;  but  inftead  of  that,  they  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an 
M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  thefe  Infcriptions, 
we  are  not  fo  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the  year  of 
the  Lord. 

The  Bouts  Rimez  were  the  favourites  of  the  French  nation  for  a 
whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit  and 
learning.  They  were  a  lift  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn 
up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  Poet,  who  was  to  make  a  Poem  to 
the  Rhymes  in  the  fame  order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  lift :  The 
more  uncommon  the  Rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the 
genius  of  the  Poet  that  could  accommodate  his  verfes  to  them.  I  do 
not  know  any  greater  inftance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among 
the  French  (which  generally  follows  the  declenfion  of  Empire)  than  the 
endeavouring  to  reftore  this  foolifh  kind  of  wit.  If  the  Reader  will  be 
at  the  trouble  to  fee  examples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercu- 
re  Gallant ;  where  the  Author  every  month  gives  a  lift  of  Rhymes  to 
be  filled  up. by  the  Ingenious,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick  in  the  Mercure  for  the  fucceeding  month.  That  for  the  month  of 
November  laft,  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 

_  —  __ —  —  *  -  —  ._-_ Lauriers 

_- Guerriers 

- Mnfitte 

-------    Lifette 
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_ i QeJ~ars 

__„_____ ___  —  _  _  _  _  —   Etendars 

—  -  -  -  —  _  _  _  _  —  _  —  _  _  —  _____  -Houlette 
Folettc 

One  would  be  amazed  to  fee  fo  learned  a  man  as  Menage  talking  feri- 
oufly  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  pafTage. 

Monfieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  that  he  never  knew  what  he  war 
going  to  write  when  he  took  his  fen  into  his  hand;  but  that  one  fentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  what  I  jhould 
write  next  when  I  was  making  verfes.  In  the  fir  ft  place  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterwards  perhaps  three  or  four  months  in 
filling  them  up.  I  one  day  Jfjewed  Monfieur  Gombaud  a  compofition  of 
this  nature,  in  which  among  others  I  had  made  ufe  of  the  four  following 
rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Marne,  Arne,  defiring  him  to  give  me  his  opi- 
nion of  it.  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verfes  were  good  for  no- 
thing. And  upon  my  asking  his  reafon,  he  faid,  becaufe  the  rhymes  are 
too  common ;  and  for  that  reafon  eafie  to  be  put  into  verfe.  Marry,  fays 
I,  if  it  be  fo,  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at. 
But  by  Monfieur  Gombaud'j  leave,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
criticifm,  the  verfes  were  good.  Vid.  MENAGIANA.  Thus  far  the 
learned  Menage,  whom  I  have  tranflated  word  for  word. 

The  firft  occafion  of  thefe  Bouts  Rimez  made  them  in  fome  manner 
excufable,  as  they  were  tasks  which  the  French  Ladies  ufed  to  impofe 
on  their  Lovers.  But  when  a  grave  Author,  like  him  above-mentioned, 
tasked  himfelf,  could  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  ?  or  would  not 
one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  Author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make 
his  lift  of  rhymes  till  he  had  finifhed  his  Poem? 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  falfe  Wit  has  been  finely  ridiculed 
by  Monfieur  Sarafin,  in  a  Poem  entituled,  La  'Defaite  des  Bouts-Rimez, 
the  Rout  of  the  Bouts-Rimez. 

I  muft  fubjoin  to  this  laft  kind  of  wit  the  Double  rhymes,  which  are 
ufed  in  doggerel  Poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers. 
If  the  thought  of  the  couplet  in  fuch  compofitions  is  good,  the  rhyme 
adds  little  to  it ;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to 
recommend  it.  I  am  afraid  that  great  Numbers  of  thofe  who  admire  the 
incomparable  Hudibras,do  it  more  on  account  of  thefe  doggerel  rhymes, 
than  of  the  parts  that  really  deferve  admiration.  I  am  fure  I  have  heard 
the 

Y  y  y  x  Tulpit, 
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and 


Tulpit,  drum  ecclejiaftick, 
Was  beat  with  fift  injiead  of  a  flick ; 


There  was  an  antient  fage  'Philo/opher 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over, 


more  frequently  quoted,   than  the  fineft  pieces  of  Wit  in  the  whole 
Poem. 


N°  61.         Thurfdayi  May  10. 


Non  equidem  ftudeo,  bullatts  ut  mih't  nugis 

Pagma  turgefcat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo.  Per£ 


THERE  is  no  kind  of  falfe  Wit  which  has  been  fo  recommended 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  confifts  in  a  jingle  of 
words,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Tun- 
ning. It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  foil  has  a  natural 
difpofition  to  produce.  The  feeds  of  Punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  and  though  they  may  be  fubdued  by  realbn,  reflexion,  and  good 
fenfe,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  moot  up  in  the  greateit.  genius,  that  is  not 
broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and 
when  it  does  not  raife  the  mind  to  Poetry,  Painting,  Mufick,  or  oth&r 
more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  Punns  and  Quibbles. 

Ariftotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of  Rhetorick,  defcribes 
two  or  three  kinds  of  Punns,  which  he  calls  Paragrams,  among  the  beau- 
ties of  good  writing,  and  produces  inltances  of  them  out  of  fome  of  the 
greateit  Authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Cicero  has  fprinkled  feveral  of  his 
works  with  Punns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  Ora- 
tory, quotes  abundance  of  fayings  as  pieces  of  Wit,  which  alfo  upon  exa- 
mination prove  arrant  Punns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  Tmm  chiefly 
flouriihed,  was  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firlt.  That  learned  Mo- 
narch was  himfelf  a  tolerable  Punnfter,  and  made  very  few  Bifliops  or 

Privy- 
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Privy-Counfellors  that  had  not  fome  time  or  other  fignalized  themfelvcs 
by  a  Clinch,  or  a  Conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this  age  that  thePur.n 
appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.  It  had  before  been  admitted  into  mer- 
ry fpeeches  and  ludicrous  compofitions,  but  was  now  delivered  with 
great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  moil  folemn  manner 
at  the  Council-table.  The  greatefl  Authors,  in  their  mod  ferious  works, 
made  frequent  ufe  of  Punns.  The  Sermons  of  Bifhop  Andrews,  and  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakefpear,  are  full  of  them.  The  finner  was  punned  into 
repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to 
fee  a  Heroe  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  mull  add  to  thefe  great  Authorities,  which  feem  to  have  given  a  kind 
of  fandion  to  this  piece  of  falfe  Wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  Rhetorick 
have  treated  of  Punning  with  very  great  refpecl,  and  divided  the  feveral 
kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of 
fpeech,  and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  difcourfe.  I  remember  a 
country  fchool-mafler  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been 
in  company  with  a  Gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatefl 
'Paragrammatijl  among  the  moderns.  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  my  learn- 
ed friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  Punnfter;  and 
defiring  him  to  give  me  fome  account  of  Mr.  Swan's  converfation,  he 
told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Taranomafia,  that  he  fometimes 
gave  into  the  Tloce,  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion  he  fhined  moft  in 
the  Antanaclajis. 

I  mufl  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  Univerfity  of  this  land  was  former- 
ly very  much  infefted  with  Punns ;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  a- 
rife  from  the  fens  and  marfhes  in  which  it  was  fituated,  and  which  are 
now  drained,  I  mufl  leave  to  the  determination  of  more  skilful  Naturalifts. 

After  this  fhort  hiflory  of  Punning,  one  would  wonder  how  it  fhouki 
be  fo  intirely  baniihed  out  of  the  learned  world,  as  it  is  at  preferit,  efpe- 
cially  fince  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the  moll  ancient  po- 
lite Authors.  To  account  for  this  we  mufl  confider,  that  the  firft  race 
of  Authors,  who  were  the  great  Heroes  in  writing,  were  deflitute  of  all 
rules  and  arts  of  criticifm  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  though  they  excel  later 
writers  in  greatnefs  of  genius,  they  fall  fhort  of  them  in  accuracy  and 
correclnefs.  The  Moderns  cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid 
their  imperfections.  When  the  world  was  furnifhed  with  thefe  Authors 
of  the  firft  eminence,  there  grew  up  another  fet  of  writers,  who  gained 
themfelves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they  made  on  the  works 
of  thofe  who  preceded  them.    It  was  one  of  the  employments  of  thefe 

fecon- 
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fecondary  Authors,  to  diltinguilh  the  feveral  kinds  of  Wit  by  terms  of 
art,  and  to  coniider  them  as  more  or  lefs  perfect,  according  as  they 
were  founded  in  truth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even  fuch  Au- 
thors as  //derates,  'Plato,  and  Cicero,  mould  have  fuch  little  blemifhcs  as 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Authors  of  a  much  inferior  charader,  who 
have  written  fince  thofe  feveral  blemifhes  were  difcovered.  I  do  not 
find  that  there  was  a  proper  feparation  made  between  punns  and  true  wit 
by  any  of  the  ancient  Authors,  except  §/uintilian  and  Longinus.  But 
when  this  dilhnciion  was  once  fettled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men 
offenfe  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival  of  this  falfe  Wit,  it  happen- 
ed about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  once  de- 
tected, it  immediately  vaniihed  and  difappeared.  At  the  fame  time 
there  is  no  queltion,  but  as  it  has  funk  in  one  age,  and  rofe  in  another, 
it  will  again  recover  it  felf  in  fome  diilant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry 
and  ignorance  fliall  prevail  upon  wit  and  fenfe.  And,  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  fome  of  the  lalt  winter's  producti- 
ons, which  had  their  fets  of  admirers,  that  our  polterity  will  in  a  few 
years  degenerate  into  a  race  of  Punfters :  At  leaft,  a  man  may  be  very 
excufable  for  any  apprehenfions  of  this  kind,  that  has  feen  Acrofticks 
handed  about  the  Town  with  great  fecrefie  and  applaufe ;  to  which  I 
mud  alio  add  a  little  Epigram  called  the  Witches  Trayer,  that  fell  into 
verfe  when  it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that 
it  curfed  one  way  and  blelTed  the  other.  When  one  fees  there  are  actu- 
ally fuch  pains-takers  among  our  Britijh  Wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may 
end  in  ?  If  we  mult  lafli  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly  ftrokes  of 
Wit  and  Satyr;  for  I  am  of  the  old  Philofopher's  opinion,  that  if  I  mutt 
fuffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it  fliould  be  from  the  paw 
of  a  Lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  Afs.  I  do  not  fpeak  this  out  of  any  fpirit 
of  party.  There  is  a  moll:  crying  dulnefs  on  both  fides.  I  have  feen. 
Tory  Acrofticks  and  Whig  Anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  either  of 
them,  becaufe  they  are  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  becaufe  they  are  Anagrams 
and  Acrofticks. 

But  to  return  to  Punning.  Having  purfued  the  hiflory  of  a  Punn, 
from  its  original  to  its  downfal,  I  lhall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  a- 
rillng  from  the  ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  found,  but  differ  in 
the  fenfe.  The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  Apiece  of  wit,  is  to  tranflate 
it  into  a  different  language :  if  it  bears  the  tell,  you  may  pronounce  it 
true;  but  if  it  vanifhes  in  the  experiment,  you  may  conclude  it  to  have 
.been  a  Punn.    In  fhort,  one  may  fay  of  a  Punn  as  the  country-man  de- 
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fcribed  his  Nightingale,  that  is,  vox  et prater ea  nihil,  a  found,  and  no- 
thing but  a  found.  On  the  contrary,  one  may  reprefent  true  Wit  by  the 
defcription  which  Ariftinetus  makes  of  a  fine  woman,  when  fhe  is  dref- 
fed  fhe  is  beautiful,  when  fhe  is  undrejfed me  is  beautiful:  Or,  as  Merce- 
rushns  tranflated  it  more  emphatically,  Induitur,  formofa  eft:  Exuiturt 
ipfa  forma  eft. 


N°62.       Friday,  May  n. 


Scribendi  reBe  fapere  efi  et  pr'wcipium  et  fons.  Hor. 


MR.  Lock  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of  Wit 
and  Judgment,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  fhew  the  reafon  why 
they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  fame  perfon.  His  words 
are  as  follow :  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  com- 
mon obfervation,  That  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  me- 
mories, have  not  always  the  clear  eft  judgment,  or  deepejt  reafon.  For  Wit 
lying  mo  ft  in  the  ajfemblage  of  Ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quick- 
nefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity,  there- 
by to  make  up  pleafant pictures  and  agreeable  vifions  hi  the  fancy ;  Judg- 
ment on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  fide,  in  feparating  careful- 
ly one  from  another,  Ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  leaft  difference,  there- 
by to  avoid  being  mi  fled  by  fimilitude,  and  by  affinity,  to  take  one  thing  for 
another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  Metaphor  and 
Allufion;  wherein,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  pleafan- 
try  of  Wit  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore  fo  accep- 
table to  all  people. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  beft  and  moft  philofophical  account  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  of  Wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always,  confifts  in 
fuch  a  refemblance  and  congruity  of  Ideas  as  this  Author  mentions.  I 
{hall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  That  every  refemblance  of 
Ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  Wit,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  an  one  that  gives 
'Delight  and  Surprize  to  the  Reader:  Thefe  two  properties  feem  effen- 
tial  to  Wit,  more  particularly  the  laft  of  them.    In  order  therefore  that 
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the  refemblance  in  the  Ideas  be  Wit,  it   is  neceflary    that  the  Ideas 
ihould  not  lie   too   near  one    another   in  the  nature   of  things;    for 
where  the  likenefs  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  furprize.    To  compare  one 
man's  Tinging  to  that  of  another,  or  co  reprefent  the  whitenefs  of  any  ob- 
ject by  that  of  Milk  and  Snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  thofe  of 
the  Rainbow,  cannot  be  called  Wit,  unlefs,  befides  this  obvious  refem- 
blance, there  be  fome  further  congruity  difcovered  in  the  two  Ideas  that 
is  capable  of  giving  the  Reader  fome  furprize.    Thus  when- a  Poet  tells 
us,  the  bofom  of  his  Miftrefs  is  as  white  as  fnow,    there  is  no  Wit  in 
the  comparifon ;  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  figh,  that  it  is  as  cold  too,  it 
then  grows  into  Wit.     Every  Reader's  memory  may  fupply  him  with  in- 
numerable inftances  of  the  fame  nature.    For  this  reafon,  the  fimilitudes 
in  heroick  Poets,  who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  con- 
ceptions, than  to  divert  it  with  fiich  as  are  new  and  furprizing,  have  fel- 
dom  any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called  Wit.    Mr.  Lock's  account  of 
Wit,  with  this  fhort  explanation,  comprehends  moft  of  the  fpecies  of  Wit, 
as  Metaphors,  Similitudes,  Allegories,  Enigmas,  Mottos,  Parables,  Fa- 
bles, Dreams,  Vifions,  Dramatick  writings,  Burlefque,  and   all   the  me- 
thods of  Allufion:  as   there  are  many  other  pieces  of  Wit,  (how  remote 
foever  they  may  appear  at  firft  light  from  the  foregoing  defcription)  which 
upon  examination  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  Wit  generally  confifts  in  this  refemblance  and  congruity  of 
Ideas,  falfe  Wit  chiefly  confifts  in  the  refemblance  and  congruity  fome- 
times  offingle  Letters,  as  in  Anagrams,  Chronograms,  Lipograms,  and 
Acrofticks:  fometimes  of  Syllables,  as  in  Echos  and  Doggerel  Rhymes: 
fometimes  of  Words,  as  inPunnsand  Quibbles;  and  fometimes  of  whole 
Sentences  or  Poems,  cart  into  the  figures  of  Eggs,  Axes  or  Altars:  Nay, 
fome  carry  the  notion  of  Wit  fo  far,  as  to  afcribe  it  even  to  external  Mi- 
miekry  ;  and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  perfon,  that  can  refera- 
ble the  tone,  pofture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  Wit  confifts  in  the  refemblance  of  Ideas,  and  falfe  IVit  in  the 
refemblance  of  Words,  according  to  the  foregoing  inftances;  there  is  ano- 
ther kind  of  Wit  which  confifts  partly  in  the  refemblance  of  Ideas,  and 
partly  in  the  refemblance  of  Words;  which,  for  diftinclion  fake,  I  fhall 
call  mixt  IVit.    This  kind  of  Wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Copley,  more 
than  in  any  Author  that  ever  wrote.     Mr.  Waller   has  likewife  a  great 
deal  of  it.     Mr.  Dryden  is  very  {paring  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much 
above  it.     Spencer  is  in  the  fame  Clafs  with  Milton.    The  Italians,  even 
in  their  Epic  Poetry,  are  full  of  it.    Monfieur  Boilean,  who  formed  him- 
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felf  upon  the  ancient  Poets,  has  every  where  rejected  it  with  fcorn.  If 
we  look  after  mixt  Wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  mail  find  it  no 
where  but  in  the  Epigrammatifts.  There  are  indeed  fome  ftrokes  of  it  in 
the  little  Poem  afcribed  to  Mufaus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other 
marks,  betrays  it  felf  to  be  a  modern  compolition.  If  we  look  into  the 
Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  Wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius  or 
Catullus ;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid,  and  fcarce 
any  thing  elie  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  Wit,  I  mail  chufe  one  in- 
fiance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  Clafs.    The  paf- 
fion  of  Love  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  refemble  fire ;   for  which 
reafon  the  words  Fire  and  Flame  are  made  ufe  of  to  fignifie  Love.    The 
witty  Poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  doubtful  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  Witticifms.  Coiv- 
ley  obferving  the  cold  regard  of  his  Miftrefs's  eyes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  confiders  them  as  Burning-glafles 
made  of  ice ;  and  finding  himfelf  able  to  live  in  the  greateft  extremities 
of  Love,  concludes  the  torrid  Zone  to  be  habitable.     When  his  Mi- 
flrefs  has  read  his  letter  written  in  juice  of  Lemmon  by  holding  it  to  the 
fire,  he  defires  her  to  read  it  over  a  fecond  time  by  Love's  flames.  When 
fhe  weeps,  he  wifhes  it  were  inward  neat  that  diftilled  thofe  drops  from 
the  Limbeck.    When  fhe  is  abfent,  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty 
degrees  nearer  the  Pole  than  when  fhe  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  Love 
is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  Love  is  the  beams  of 
Heaven,   and    his    unhappy  Love    flames    of    Hell.     When    it    does 
not    let    him    fleep,    it  is    a  flame    that   fends  up  no    fmoke;  when 
it  is    oppofed  by  counfel    and  advice,  it  is  a  fire   that  rages  the  more 
by  the  wind's  blowing  upon  it.    Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in  which  he 
had  cut  his  loves,  he  obferves  that  his  written  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree.    When  he  refolves  to  give  over  his  paffion,  he  tells  us 
that  one  burnt  like  him,  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.     His  heart  is  an  JEtna, 
that  inftead  of  Vulcan's,  fhop  inclofes  Grid's  forge  in  it.    His  endeavour- 
ing to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  fire.     He  would 
infinuate  to  his  Miftrefs,  that  the  fire  of  Love,  like  that  of  the  Sun  (which 
produces  fo  many  living  creatures)  fhould   not  only  warm  but  beget. 
Love  in  another  place  cooks  Pleafure  at  his  fire.    Sometimes  the  Poet's 
heart  is  frozen  in  every  breaft,  and   fometimes  fcorched  in  every  eye. 
Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  fhip  feton  fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  fea. 
Vo  l.  II.  Z  2  z  The 
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The  Reader  may  obferve  in  every  one  of  thefe  inftances,  that  the 
Poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with  thofe  of  love ;  and  in  the  fame  fen- 
tence  fpeaking  of  it  both  as  a  pailion,  and  as  real  fire,  furprizes  the  Rea- 
der with  thofe  feeming  refemblances  or  contradictions  that  make  up  all 
the  Wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  Wit  therefore  is  a  compofition 
of  Punn  and  true  Wit,  and  is  more  or  lefs  perfect  as  the  refemblance 
lies  in  the  Ideas,  or  in  the  Words :  its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falfe- 
hood  and  partly  in  truth :  reafon  puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and 
extravagance  for  the  other.  The  only  province  therefore  for  this  kind 
of  Wit,  is  Epigram,  or  thofe  little  occafional  Poems  that  in  their  own  na- 
ture are  nothing  elfe  but  a  thTue  of  Epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
head  of  mixt  IVit,  without  owning  that  the  admirable  Poet  out  of  whom 
I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it,  had  as  much  true  Wit  as  any  Author 
that  ever  writ ;  and  indeed  all  other  talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  fince  I  am  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  I  mould  take  no- 
tice of  Mr.  'Drydens  definition  of  Wit;  which,  with  all  the  deference 
that  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  fo  great  a  man,  is  not  fo  properly  a  defi- 
nition of  Wit,  as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is 
"  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  fubjeft."  If  this  be  a 
true  definition  of  Wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greateff. 
Wit  that  ever  fet  pen  to  paper:  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater 
propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  fubjeft,  than  what  that 
Author  has  made  ufe  of  in  his  Elements.  I  mall  only  appeal  to  my  Rea- 
der, if  this  definition  agrees  with  any  notion  he  has  of  Wit:  if  it  be  a 
true  one,  I  am  fure  Mr.  T>rjden  was  not  only  a  better  Poet,  but  a  great- 
er Wit  than  Mr.  Cowley  ;  and  Virgil  &  much  more  facetious  man  than  ei- 
ther Ovid  or  Martial. 

Boubours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  mod  penetrating  of  all  the 
Trench  Criticks,  has  taken  pains  to  mew,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any 
thought  to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  has  not  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things :  that  the  bails  of  all  wit  is  truth ;  and  that  fno  thought 
can  be  valuable,  of  which  good  fenfe  is  not  the  ground-work.  Both  t 
has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  fame  notion  in  leveral  parts  of  his  wri- 
tings, both  in  profe  and  verfe.  This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that: 
beautiful  fimplicity,  which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the  compositions  of  the- 
ancients  ;  and  which  no  body  deviates  from,  but  thofe  who  want  flrength 
of  genius  to  make  a  thought  fhine  in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets 
who  want  this  ftrength  of  genius  to  give  that  majeitick  iimpiicity  to  na- 
ture, which  we  fo  much  admire  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced 
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to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  Wit  of  what 
kind  foever  efcape  them.  I  look  upon  thefe  writers  as  Goths  in  Poetry, 
who,  like  thofe  in  Architefture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beau- 
tiful (implicit  y  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to  fup- 
ply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagances  of  an  irregular  fancy.  Mr.  "Dry- 
den  makes  a  very  handfome  obfervation  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from 
Dido  to  JEneas,  in  the  following  words :  "  Ovid  (fays  he,  fpeaking  of 
Virgil's  fiction  of  Dido  and  JEneas)  "  takes  it  up  after  him,  even  in  the 
"  fame  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  Heroine  of  Virgil's  new- created  Di- 
"  do ;  dictates  a  letter  for  her  jufl  before  her  death  to  the  ungrateful  fu- 
"  gitive ;  and,  very  unluckily  for  himfelf,  is  for  meafuring  a  fword  with 
"  a  man  fo  much  fuperior  in  force  to  him  on  the  fame  fubjecl.  I  think 
"  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  translated  both.  The  famous 
"  Author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all 
"  from  a  greater  mailer  in  his  own  profeflion,  and,  which  is  worfe,  im- 
"  proves  nothing  which  he  finds :  nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  to 
"  his  old  fhift,  he  has  recourfe  to  witticifm.  This  palTes  indeed  with 
"  his  foft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their 
"  efleem. 

Were  not  I  fupported  by  fo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden* 
I  fliould  not  venture  to  obferve,   that  the  tafte  of  mod  of  our  Englijb 
Poets,  as  well  as  Readers,   is  extremely  Gothick.     He  quotes  Monfieur 
Segrais  for  a  threefold  diflinftion  of  the  Readers  of  Poetry :    in  the  firfl 
of  which  he  comprehends  the  rabble  of  Readers,    whom  he  does  not 
treat  as  fuch  with  regard  to  their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers  and  the 
coarfenefs  of  their  taite.     His  words  are  as  follow:   "  Segrais  has  diftin- 
"  guiihed  the  Readers  of  Poetry,  according  to  their  capacity  of  judging, 
"  into  three  Gaffes.     [He  might  have  faid  the  fame  of  writers  too,  if  he 
"  had  pleafed.]    In  the  loweil  form  he  places  thofe  whom  he  calls  Les 
*'  Tetits  Efprits,   fuch  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery  audience  in  a 
"  Play-houfe;  who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and  rind  of  Wit,  prefer  a. 
"  Quibble,  a  Conceit,  an  Epigram,  before  folid  fenfe,   and  elegant  ex- 
*'  predion:  thefe  are  Mob-readers.     If  Virgil  and  Martial  Hood  for  Par- 
"  liament-men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry  it.     Hut  though  they 
"  make  the  greater!  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cry  the  loudeit,  the  bed 
"  on't  is  they  are  but  a  fort  of  French  Huguenots,    or  'Dutch  Boors, 
"  brought  over  in  herds,  but  not  naturalized ;    who  have  not  hnds  of 
"'  two  Pounds  per  Annum  in  Tamajfus,  and  therefore  are  not  priviledg- 
il  ed  to  Poll.    Their  Authors  are  of  the  fame  level,  fit  to  represent  them 
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"  on  a  Mountebank's  ftage,  or  to  be  matters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  Bear- 
"  garden :  yet  thefe  are  they  who  have  the  mofl  admirers.  But  it  often 
"  happens,  to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  Readers  improve  their 
"  flock  of  fenfe,  (as  they  may  by  reading  better  books,  and  by  converfa- 
"  tion  with  men  of  judgment)  they  foon  forfake  them. 

I  mud  not  difmifs  this  fubjed:  without  obferving,  that  as  Mr.  Lock  in 
the  paflage  above-mentioned  has  difcovered  the  mofl  fruitful  fource  of 
"Wit,  fo  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,   which  does 
likewife  branch  it  felf  out  into   feveral  kinds.     For  not  only  the  Re- 
femb lance  but  the  Oppojition  of  Ideas  does  very  often  produce  Wit;  as  I 
could  flievv  in  feveral  little  points,  turns,  and  antithefes,  that  I  may  pofli- 
bly  enlarge  upon  in  fome  future  Speculation. 


N°  63.        Saturday,  May  \i. 

1  '  .I 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  piElor  equinam 

Jungere  ft  velity  et  varias  inducer e  plumas. 

Undique  collath  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

De/inat  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne  $ 

Spetlatum  admifji  rifum  teneatis  amici '/ 

Credite,  P  if  ones  ^  ijli  tabula  fore  librum 

Perfimilem,  cujus,  velut  agri  fomnia,  van& 

Finguntur  /pedes —  Hot. 


IT  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  difengage  it  felf  from  a  fubject  in 
which  it  has  been  long  employed.     The  thoughts  will  be  rifing  of 
themfelves  from  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them  no  encourage- 
ment 5  as  the  toffings  and  fluctuations  of  the  fea  continue  feveral  hours 
after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  lafl  night's  Dream   or  Vifion,  which 
formed  into  one  continued  allegory  the  feveral  fchemes  of  Wit,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  falfe,  mixed,  or  true,    that  have  been  the  fubjecT:  of  my  late  pa- 
pers. 

Methoughts  I  was  transported  into  a  country  that  was  filled  with  pro- 
digies and  enchantments,  governed  by  the  goddefs  of  Falshood,  and 
entitled  the  region  of  falfe  IVit.    There  was  nothing  in  the  fields,  the 
woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natural.    Several  of  the  trees  blof- 
fomed  in  leaf-gold,  fome  of  them  produced  bone-lace,  and  fome  of  them 
precious  ftones.    The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  Opera  tune,  and  were  fil- 
led with  Stags,  Wild-boars,  and  Mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters; 
at  the  fame  time  that  Dolphins  and  feveral  kinds  of  fifh  played  upon  the 
banks,  or  took  their  paftime  in  the  meadows.    The  birds  had  many  of 
them  golden  beaks,  and  human  voices.    The  flowers  perfumed  the  air 
with  fmells  of  incenfe,  amber-greefe,  and  pulvillos ;    and  were  fo  inter- 
woven with  one  another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery. 
The  winds  were  filled  with  fighs  and  meflages  of  diftant  lovers.    As  I 
was  walking  to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  wildernefs,  I  could  not  forbear 
breaking  out  into  foliloquies  upon  the  feveral  wonders  which  lay  before 
me,  when  to  my  great  furprize  I  found  there  were  artificial  Echoes  in 
every  walk,  that  by  repetitions  of  certain  words  which  I  fpoke,  agreed 
with  me,  or  contradicted  me,  in  every  thing  I  faid.    In  the  midft  of  my 
conversation  with  thefe  invifible  companions,  I  difcovered  in  the  center 
of  a  very  dark  grove  a  monftrous  fabrick  built  after  the  Gothick  manner, 
and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  fculp- 
ture.    I  immediately  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen 
temple  confecrated  to  the  God  of  Dullnefs.    Upon  my  entrance  I  faw 
the  deity  of  the  place  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  with  a  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.     Upon  his  right  hand  was  Indnftry^ 
with  a  lamp  burning  before  her ;  and  on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a  Monky 
fitting  on  her  moulder.     Before  his  feet  there  flood  an  Altar  of  a  very 
odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  fhaped  in  that  manner  to 
comply  with  the  infcription  that  furrounded  it.    Upon  the  Altar  there 
lay  feveral  offerings  of  Axes,  Wings,  and  Eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  in- 
fcribed  with  verfes.    The  Temple  was  filled  with  votaries,   who  applied 
themfelves  to  different  diverfions,  as  their  fancies  directed  them.    In  one 
part  of  it  I  faw  a  regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  were  continually  in  moti- 
on, turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,   facing  about,   doubling  their 
ranks,  fhifring  their  ftations,  and  throwing  themfelves  into  all  the  figures., 
and  counter-marches  of  the  moft  changeable  and  perplexed  exercife. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  thefe  was  a  body  of  Acrofiicks,  made  up  of  very  difpro- 
portioned  perfons.  It  was  difpofed  into  three  columns,  the  Officers  plant- 
ing themfelves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  Officers 
were  all  of  them  at  lead  fix  foot  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  pro- 
per men ;  but  the  common  Soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  fpaces  between 
the  Officers,  were  fuch  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  fcarecrows,  that  one  could 
hardly  look  upon  them  without  laughing:  There  were  behind  the  A- 
crofticks  two  or  three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only  from  the 
former,  as  their  Officers  were  equipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an 
honr-glafs  in  one  hand,  and  a  fcythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  polls 
promifcuoufly  among  the  private  men  whom  they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the  Deity,  me- 
thoughts  I  faw  the  Phantom  of  Tryphiodorus  the  Lipogrammatijl,  engaged 
in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  perfons,  who  purfued  him  by  turns 
through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  without  be- 
ing able  to  overtake  him. 

Obferving  feveral  to  be  very  bufie  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  Temple,  I 
enquired  into  what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quar- 
ter the  great  magazine  of  Rebus's.  Thefe  were  feveral  things  of  the  molt 
different  natures  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  thrown  upon  one  another  in 
heaps  like  faggots.  You  might  behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a 
hobby-horfe  bound  up  together.  One  of  the  workmen  feeing  me  very 
much  furprifed,  told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  Wit  in  feveral  of 
thofe  bundles,  and  that  he  would  explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleafed:  \ 
thanked  him  for  his  civility,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  great  halte  at  that 
time.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  Temple,  I  obferved  in  one  corner  of 
it  a  duller  of  men  and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and  diverting  them- 
felves  at  a  game  of  Crambo.  I  heard  feveral  double  rhymes  as  I  palled  by 
them,  which  raifed  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  another  fet  of  merry  people  engaged  at  a  diver- 
lion,  in  which  the  whole  jell  was  to  miltake  one  perfon  for  another. 
To  give  occalion  for  thefe  ludicrous  miflakes,  they  were  divided  into 
pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  fame  kind  of 
drefs,  though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  leall  refemblance  in  their  faces. 
By  this  means  an  old  man  was  fometimes  miltaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman 
for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very  often  pro- 
duced great  peals  of  laughter.  Thefe  I  gueiled  to  be  a  party  of  Twins. 
But  being  very  defirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magick,  which  had 
almofl  turned  my  brain,  1  left  the  Temple,  and  crolled  over  the  fields 
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that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  fpeed  I  could  make.    I  was  not  gone  far  be- 
fore 1  heard  the  found  of  trumpets  and  alarms,  which  fecmed   to  pro- 
claim the  march  of  an  enemy;  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  in  reality 
what  I  apprehended  it.     There  appeared  at  a  great  diitance  a  very  fhi- 
ning  light,  and  in  the  midfl  of  it  a  perfon  of  a  mofl  beautiful  afpcct ;  her 
name  was  Truth.    On  her  right  hand  there  marched  a  male  Deity, 
who  bore  feveral  quivers  on  his  fhoulders,  and  grafped  feveral  Arrows 
in  his  hand.    His  name  was  JVit.    The  approach  of  thefe  two  enemies 
filled  all  the  territories  of  Fal/e  Wit  with  an  unfpeakable  confirmation, 
in  fo  much  that  the  Goddefs  of  thofe  Regions  appeared  in  perfon  upon 
the  frontiers,  with  the  feveral  inferior  Deities,  and  the  different  bodies 
of  forces  which  I  had  before  feen  in  the  Temple,  who  were  now  drawn 
up  in  array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.    As  the 
march  of  the  enemy  was  very  flow,  it  gave  time  to  the  feveral  Inhabi- 
tants who  bordered  upon   the  Regions  of  Falshood  to  draw  their 
forces  into  a  body,  with  adefign  to  ftand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and 
attend  the  iffue  of  the  combat. 

I  muft  here  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  enchanted  re- 
gion, which  I  have  before  defcribed,  were  inhabited  by  the  Species  of 
Mixed  Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they  were  mu- 
ttered together  in  an  army.  There  were  men  whofe  bodies  were  fluck 
full  of  darts,  and  women  whofe  eyes  were  burning-glafles :  men  that  had 
hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had  breads  of  fnow.  It  would  be  end- 
Iefs  to  deferibe  feveral  Monfters  of  the  like  nature,  that  compofed  this 
great  army ;  which  immediately  fell  afunder  and  divided  it  felf  into  two 
parts,  the  one  half  throwing  themfelves  behind  the  banners  of  Tr  u  th. 
and  the  others  behind  thofe  of  Falshood. 

The  Goddefs  of  Falshood  was  of  a  gigantick  ftature,  and  advan- 
ced fome  paces  before  the  front  of  the  Army;  but  as  the  dazling  light, 
which  flowed  from  Truth,  began  to  fhine  upon  her,  flie  faded  infen- 
Mbly;  infomuch  that  in  a  little  fpace  me  looked  rather  like  an  huge 
Phantom,  than  a  real  fubftance.  At  length,  as  the  Goddefs  of  Truth  ap- 
proached itill  nearer  to  her,  (he  fell  away  entirely,  and  vaniihed  amidil 
the  brightnefs  of  her  prefence ;  fo  that  there  did  not  remain  the  leafl 
trace  or  impreflion  of  her  figure  in  the  place  where  fhe  had  been  feen. 

As  at  the  rifmg  of  the  Sun  the  Conitellations  grow  thia,  and  the  Stars 
go  out  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  Hemifphere  is  extinguished: 
fuch  was  the  vanifhing  of  the  Goddefs:  and  not  only  of  the  Goddefs 
her  felf,  but  of  the  whole  Army  that  attended  her,  which  fympathized 
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with  their  leader,  and  flirunk  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the  God- 
defs  difappeared.  At  the  fame  time  the  whole  Temple  funk,  the  fifh  be- 
took themfelves  to  the  dreams  and  the  wild  beads  to  the  woods,  the  foun- 
tains recovered  their  murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the  trees  their  leaves* 
the  flowers  their  fcents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true  and  genu- 
ine appearance.  Though  I  dill  continued  afleep,  I  fancied  my  felf  as  it 
were  awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  faw  this  region  of  Prodigies  re- 
ftoredto  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  fcene  of  wonders,  which   had  very 
much  diiturbed  my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  furvey  of  the  perfons  of 
Wit  and  Truth;  for  indeed  it  was  impoilible  to  look  upon  the  fird, 
without  feeing  the  other  at  the  fame  time.    There  was   behind  them  a 
drong  and  compact  body  of  Figures.    The  genius  of  Heroick  Toetry  ap- 
peared with  a  Sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  Lawrel  on  her  head.     Tragedy 
was  crowned  with  Cyprefs,  and  covered  with  robes  dipped  in  blood.  Sa- 
tyr had  fmiles  in  her  look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment.     Rhetorick 
was  known  by  her  Thunderbolt;  and  Comedy  by  her  Mask.    After  feve- 
ral  other  figures,  Epigram  marched  up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  poded 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 
enemy,  whom  he  was  fufpe&ed  to  favour  in  his  hearc.     I  was  very  much 
awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  God  of  Wit ;  there  was 
fomething  fo  amiable  and  yet  fo  piercing  in  his  looks,  as  infpired  me  at 
once  with  love  and  terror.    As  I  was  gazing  on  him  to  my  unfpeakable 
joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  moulder,  in  order  to  make  me 
a  prefent  of  it;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of  him, 
I  knocked  it  againd  a  chair,  and  by  that  means  awaked. 


N°68.        Friday*  May  18. 


Nos  duo  turba  jfumus Ovid. 


o 


NE  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  fubjecrs  would  be 
darted  in  difcourfe ;  but  initead  of  this,  we  find  that  Converfati- 
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on  is  never  fo  much  ftreightned  and  confined  as  in  numerous  AiTem- 
blies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together  upon  any  fubjecl  of  difcourfe, 
their  debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms  and  general  pofitions ;  nay, 
if  we  come  into  a  more  contracted  Aflembly  of  men  and  women,  the 
talk  generally  runs  upon  the  weather,  fafhions,  news,  and  the  like  pub- 
lick  topicks.  In  proportion,  as  converfation  gets  into  Clubs  and  knots  of 
friends,  it  defcends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  communi- 
cative :  but  the  molt  open,  inltru&ive,  and  unreferved  difcourfe,  is  that 
which  pailes  between  two  peribns  who  are  familiar  and  intimate  friends. 
On  theie  occafions,  a  man  gives  a  loofe  to  every  paflion  and  every  thought 
that  is  uppermost,  difcovers  his  mofl  retired  opinions  of  perfons  and 
things,  tries  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  his  fentiments,  and  expofes  his 
whole  Soul  to  the  examination  of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  firft  who  obferved,  that  friendfhip  improves  happinefs 
and  abates  mifery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief; 
a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  eflayers  upon  friend- 
fhip, that  have  written  fince  his  time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  de- 
fcribed  other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendfhip;  and 
indeed  there  is  no  fubjecl:  of  Morality  which  has  been  better  handled 
and  more  exhaufted  than  this.  Among  the  feveral  fine  things  which 
have  been  fpoken  of  it,  I  Avail  beg  leave  to  quote  fome  out  of  a  very  an- 
cient Author,  whofe  book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  Wits  as 
one  of  the  moil  fhining  tracts  of  Morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  Philofopher  : 
I  mean  the  little  Apocryphal  treatife  entitled,  The  JVifdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach.  How  finely  has  he  defcribed  the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an 
obliging  and  affable  behaviour?  and  laid  down  that  precept  which  a  late 
excellent  Author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  "  That  we  mould  have  many 
"  well-wiihers,  but  few  friends.  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends ; 
and  a  fair  /peaking  tongue  will  encreafe  kind  greetings.  Be  in  peace 
with  many,  neverthelefs  have  but  one  counfellor  of  a  theufand.  With 
what  prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends?  and  with 
what  itrokes  of  nature  (I  could  almollfay  of  humour)  has  he  defcribed 
the  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and  felf-interefted  friend?  If  thou  would- 
eji  get  a  friend,  prove  him  firft,  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit  him:  for  fome 
man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occafton,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy 
trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend  who  being  turned  to  enmity  and  ft  rife,  will 
difcover  thy  reproach.  Again,  Some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table 
and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  affliclion :  but  in  thy  prefperity  he 
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will  be  as  thy  fe If  and  will  be  bold  over  thy  fervants.  If  thou  be  brought  low  y 
he  will  be  againft  thee,  and  hide  him/elf  from  thy  face.  What  can  be 
more  ftrong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verfe?  Separate  thy  felj from 
thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends.  In  the  next  words  he  parti- 
cularizes one  of  thofe  fruits  of  friendfhip  which  is  defcribed  at  length 
by  the  two  famous  Authors  above-mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  elogi- 
um  of  friendihip,  which  is  very  jufl  as  well  as  very  fublime.  A  faithful 
friend  is  ajlrong  defence;  and  he  that  hath  found  fuch  an  one,  hath  found 
a  treafure.  Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  excellen- 
cy is  nnvalitable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life ;  and  they 
that  fear  the  Lord  Jhallfind  him.  JVhofo  feareth  the  Lord  Jhall  diretl 
his  friendfhip  aright ;  for  as  he  is,  fo  fhall  his  neighbour  (that  is  his 
friend)  be  alfo.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  faying  that  has 
pleafed  me  more  than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to 
exprefs  the  efficacy  of  friendfhip  in  healing  the  pains  and  anguifh  which 
naturally  cleave  to  our  existence  in  this  world  ;  and  am  wonderfully  plea- 
fed  with  the  turn  in  the  lafl  fentence,  That  a  virtuous  man  fhall  as  a 
blefling  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himfelf.  There  is  ano- 
ther faying  in  the  fame  Author,  which  would  have  been  very  much  ad- 
mired in  an  heathen  writer;  For  fake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  not 
comparable  to  him:  A  new  friend  is  as  new  wine;  when  it  is  old  thou 
ftjalt  drink  it  with  pie •afire.  With  what  flrength  of  allulion,  and  force  of 
thought,  has  he  defcribed  the  breaches  and  violations  of  friendfhip?  fVho- 
fo  cafteth  a  ft  one  at  the  birds,  fray  eth  them  away ;  and  he  that  upbraideth 
his  friend,  breakcth  frieudftpip.  Though  thou  draw  eft  a  f word  at  a  friend, 
yet  deffair  not,  for' there  may  be  a  returning  fo  favour .  If  thou  haft 
opened  thy  mouth  againft  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconcili- 
ation; except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  difclofing  of  fecrets,  or  a  trea- 
cherous wound;  for,  for  theft  things  every  friend  will  depart.  We  may 
obferve  in  this  and  feveral  other  precepts  in  this  Author,  thofe  little  fa- 
miliar inftances  and  illustrations  which  are  fo  much  admired  in  the  mo- 
ral writings  of  Horace  and  EpitJetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  inftan- 
ces of  this  nature  in  the  following  paflages,  which  are  likewife  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft:  JVhofo  difcovereth  fecrets,  lofeth  his  credit,  and 
fhall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend  and  be  faithful 
unto  him;  but  if  thou  bewray  eft  his  fecrets,  follow  no  more  after  him: 
for  as  a  man  hath  deftroyed  his  enemy,  fo  haft  thou  loft  the  love  of  thy 
friend ;  as  one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  fo  haft  thou  let  thy 
friend  go,  and  fl)  alt  not  get  him  again.   Follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he 
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is  too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fnare.  As  for  a  wound-, 
it  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may  be  reconciliation ;  but 
he  that  bewrayeth  fecrets,  is  without  hope. 

Among  the  feveral  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  this  wife  man  has 
very  jultly  fingled  out  conftancy  and  faithfulnefs  as  the  principal:  to 
thefe,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  difcretion,  equality  in  age 
and  fortune,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  morum  comitas,  a  pleafantnefs  of 
temper.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  upon  fuch  an  exhaufted  fubjecl,  I 
mould  join  to  thefe  other  qualifications  a  certain  aequability  or  evennefs 
of  behaviour.  A  man  often  contracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom  per- 
haps he  does  not  find  out  'till  after  a  year's  converfation ;  when  on  a 
fudden  fome  latent  ill  humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never 
difcovered  or  fufpe&ed  at  his  firil  entring  into  an  intimacy  with  him. 
There  are  feveral  perfons  who  in  fome  certain  periods  of  their  lives  are 
inexpreflibly  agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious  and  deteftable.  Martial 
has  given  us  a  very  pretty  piclure  of  one  of  this  fpecies  in  the  following 
Epigram ; 

T>ifficilis,  facilis,  jucundus,  acerbus  es  idem, 
Nee  tecum  pojfttm  vivere,  nee  fine  te. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thourt  fuch  a  touchy,  tefty,  pleafant  fellow  ; 
Haft  fo  much  wit,  and  mirth,  andfpleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a  friendship  with  one, 
who  by  thefe  changes  and  viciffitudes  of  humour  is  fome  times  amiable 
and  fometimes  odious :  and  as  mofl  men  are  at  fometimes  in  an  admira- 
ble frame  and  difpofition  of  mind,  it  mould  be  one  of  the  greateft  tasks 
of  wifdom  to  keep  our  felves  well  when  we  are  fo,  and  never  to  go  out 
of  that  which  is  the  agreeable  part  of  our  character. 


A  a  a  a  z  Saturday, 
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N°6c).        Saturday,  May  19. 


H)c  fegetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uva: 

Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atque  injujfa  •virefcunt 

Gramma.    Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 

India  mitt  it  ebur,  molles  fua  thura  Sabail 

At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  virofaque  Pontus 

Cafiorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum  ? 

Cuntinuo  has  leges  aternaque  foedera  certis 

lmpofuit  natura  locis Virg. 


THERE  is  no  place  in  the  Town  which  I  fo  much  love  to  fre- 
quent as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a  fecret  fatisfaclion, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englijh- 
man,  to  fee  fo  rich  an  aflembly  of  country-men  and  foreigners  confut- 
ing together  upon  the  private  bulinefs  of  mankind,  and  making  this  me- 
tropolis a  kind  of  Emporium  for  the  whole  Earth.  I  mull  confefs  I  look 
upon  high-change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  confiderable  nati- 
ons have  their  Reprefentatives.  Factors  in  the  trading  world  are  what 
Ambafladors  are  in  the  politick  world  ;  they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude 
treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correfpondence  between  thofe  wealthy  fo- 
cieties  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one  another  by  feas  and  oceans,  or 
live  on  the  different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleafed 
to  hear  difputes  adjufted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  Alder- 
man of  London,  or  to  fee  a  fubjeft  of  the  Great  Mogul  entring  into  a 
league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in 
mixing  with  thefe  feveral  minifters  of  commerce,  as  they  are  diflinguifli- 
ed  by  their  different  walks  and  different  languages :  fometimes  I  am  juft- 
led  among  a  body  of  Armenians :  fometimes  I  am  loft  in  a  crowd  of 
Jews;  and  fometimes  make  one  in  a  groupe  of  'Dutchmen.  I  am  a 
'Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman  at  different  times ;    or  rather  fancy  my  felf 

like 
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like  the  old  Philofopher,  who  upon  being  asked  what  country-man  he 
was,  replied,  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufie  multitude  of  people,  I  am 
known  to  no  body  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often  fmiles 
upon  me  as  he  fees  me  buftling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the  fame  time  con- 
nives at  my  prefence  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  me.  There 
is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egypt •,  who  juft  knows  me  by  fight,  having  for- 
merly remitted  me  fome  mony  to  Grand  Cairo;  but  as  I  am  not  verfed 
in  the  modern  Coptick,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a 
grimace. 

This  grand  fcene  of  bufinefs  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of  folid  and 
fubftantial  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart 
naturally  overflows  with  pleafure  at  the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy 
multitude,  infomuch  that  at  many  publick  folemnities  I  cannot  forbear 
exprefling  my  joy  with  tears  that  have  floln  down  my  cheeks.  For  this 
reafon  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  body  of  men  thriving  in 
their  own  private  fortunes,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the  publick 
flock ;  or  in  other  words,  railing  eflates  for  their  own  families,  by  bring- 
ing into  their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  what- 
ever is  fuperfluous. 

Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  dhTeminate  her  blef- 
ilngs  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mu- 
tual intercourfe  and  traffick  among  mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  be  united  together  by  their  common  interefl.     Almofl  every 
^Degree  produces  fomething  peculiar  to  it.    The  food  often  grows  in  one 
country,  and  the  fauce  in  another.     The  fruits  of  Tortugal  are  corrected 
by   the  produfts  of  Barbadoes :    the  infufion  of  a  China  plant  fvveetned 
with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.     The  Thilippick  Iflands  give  a  flavour 
to  our  European  bowls.     The  fingle  drefs  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often 
the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.     The  muff  and  the  fan  come  toge- 
ther from  the  different  ends  of  the  Earth.     The  fcarf  is  fent  from  the 
torrid  Zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.     The  brocade  pet- 
ticoat rifes  out  of  the  mines  of  Tern,  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  oi 
the  bowels  of  Indofian. 

If  we  coniider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  profpecT,  without  any 
of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfor- 
table fpot  of  Earth  falls  to  our  ihare  !  Natural  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  no 
fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  befides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig- 
nut ts, 
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nutts,  with  other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature;  that  our  climate  of  it  felf, 
and  without  the  afliltances  of  art,  can  make  no  further  advances  towards 
a  plumb  than  to  a  floe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  a  perfection 
than  a  crab  :  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cher- 
ries, are  ftrangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized 
in  our  Englijh  gardens;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away 
into  the'  tralli  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neglefted  by  the 
planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  fun  and  foil.  Nor  has  traffick  more 
enriched  our  vegetable  world,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of 
nature  among  us.  Our  fhips  are  laden  with  the  harveft  of  every  Climate: 
our  tables  are  ftored  with  fpices,  and  oils,  and  wines ;  our  rooms  are  fil- 
led with  Pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanfhip  of  Ja- 
pan :  our  morning's-draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remoteft  corners  of 
the  Earth  :  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America^  and  repofe  our 
felves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the  vine- 
yards of  France  our  gardens:  the  fpice-Iflands  our  hot-beds:  the  Terji. 
ans  our  filk-weavers,  and  the  Chinefe  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  fur- 
nimes  us  with  the  bare  necefTaries  of  life,  but  traffick  gives  us  a  great  va- 
riety of  what  is  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupplies  us  with  every  thing 
that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  leafl  part  of  this  our 
happinefs,  that  whilft  we  enjoy  the  remoteft  produces  of  the  north  and 
fouth,  we  are  free  from  thofe  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them 
birth;  that  our  eyes  are  refremed.  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at 
the  fame  time  that  our  palates  are  feafted  with  fruits  that  rife  between 
the  Tropicks. 

For  thefe  reafons  there  are  not  more  ufeful  members  in  a  common- 
wealth than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices,  diftribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the 
poor,  and  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our  Eng- 
lifo  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  ex- 
changes his  wooll  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  cloathed  in  our  Bri- 
tijh  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with 
the  fleeces  of  our  fheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I  have  often  fancied  one  of  our 
old  Kings  Handing  in  perfon,  where  he  is  reprefented  in  effigy,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  wealthy  concourfe  of  people  with  which  that  place 
is  every. day  filled.  In  this  cafe,  how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  fpoken  in  this  little  fpot  of  his  former  domini- 
ons, and  to  fee  fo  many  private  men,  who  in  his  time  would  have  been 

the 
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the  Vaflals  of  fome  powerful  Baron,  negotiating  like  Princes  for  greater 
fums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  treafury ! 
Trade,  without  enlarging  the  Briti/b  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of 
additional  Empire :  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our 
landed  Eftates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  ad- 
ded to  them  an  acceffion  of  other  Eftates  as  valuable  as  the  lands 
themfelves. 


N°  70.         Monday  1  May  21. 


Interdum  vulgus  re&um  v'idet.  Hor. 


WHEN  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the  Songs 
and  Fables  that  are  come  from  Father  to  Son,  and  are  mod 
in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  parTed ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  fhould  be  univerfally . 
tailed  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  a 
nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  fome  peculiar  aptnefs  to  pleafe  and  gratifie 
the  mind  of  man.  Human  nature  is  the  fame  in  all  reafonable.  creatures ; 
and  whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amongft  Readers  of 
all  qualities  and  conditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monlieur  Boi-. 
lean,  ufed  to  read  all  his  Comedies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  Home- 
keeper,  as  fhe  fate  with  him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner;  and 
could  foretel  the  fuccefs  of  his  Play  in  the  Theatre,  from  the  reception 
it  met  at  his  fire-fide :  for  he  tells  us  the  Audience  always  followed  the 
old  woman,  and  never  failed  to  laugh  in  the  fame  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  mews  the  efTential  and  inherent  perfection 
of  fimplicity  of  thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the  Gothick  manner  in 
writing,  than  this ;  the  firft  pleafes  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter  on- 
ly fuch  as  have  formed  to  themfelves  a  wrong  artificial  tafle  upon  little 
fanciful  Authors  and  writers  of  Epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  ox  Milton,  fo  far 
as  the  Language  of  their  Poems  is  undedtood,will  pleafe  a  Reader  of  plain 
common  fenfe,  who  would  neither  relifh  nor  comprehend  an  Epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  Poem  of  Cowley »■  So,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  Song 

or 
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or  Ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  cannot  fail  to  pleafe 
all  fuch  Readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by  their 
affectation  of  Ignorance;  and  the  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  the  fame  pain- 
tings of  Nature  which  recommend  it  to  the  moil  ordinary  Reader,  will 
appear  beautiful  to  the  moll  refined. 

The  old  Song  of  Chevy-Chafe  is  the  favourite  Ballad  of  the  common 
people  of  England,  and  Ben.  Johnfon  ufed-  to  fay  he  had  rather  have  been 
the  Author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  'Philip  Sidney  in  his  difcourfe 
of  Poetry  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following  words ;  /  never  heard  the  old  Song 
of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  that  1  found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with 
a  Trumpet;  and  yet  it  is  fung  by  fome  blind  Crowder  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  file ;  which  being  fo  evil  apparelled  in  the  duft  and  cob- 
web of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  elo- 
quence 0/Pindar?  For  my  own  part  I  am  fo  profeffed  an  admirer  of  this 
antiquated  Song,  that  I  ihall  give  my  Reader  &  Critick .  upon  it,  without 
any  further  apology  for  fo  doing. 

The  greateil  modern  Crincks  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  That  an  he- 
roick  Poem  mould  be  founded  upon  fome  important  precept  of  Morality, 
adapted,  to  tbe.conftitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  Poet  writes. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this  view.     As  Greece  was 
a  collection  of  many  Governments,  who  fuffered  very,  much  among  them- 
Jfelves,  and  gave  the  Terfian   Emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy, 
many  advantages  over  them  by  their  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities, 
Homer,  in  order  to  eflablilh  among  them  an  union,  which  was  fo  neceffa- 
-ry  for  their  fafety,  grounds  his  Poem  upon  the  difcords  of  the  feveral 
Grecian  Princes  who  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy  againft  an  Aflatick 
Prince,  and  the  feveral  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained  by  fuch  their 
.difcords.     At  the  time  the  Poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was  written, 
the  diffeniions  of  the  Barons,  who  were  then  fo  many  petty  Princes,  ran 
very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  or  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  produced  unlpeakable  calamities  to  the  country :  The  Poet, 
to  deter  men  from  fuch  unnatural  contentions,  defcribes  a  bloody  battel 
and  dreadful  fcene  of  death,  occafioned  by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reign- 
ed in  the  families  of  an  Englijh  and  Scotch  Nobleman :  That  he  deligned 
this  for  the  inflruftion  of  his  Poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  four  laft  lines, 
in  which,  after  the  example  of  the  modern  Tragedians,  he  draws  from  it 
a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his  Readers. 

God 
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Godfave  the  King,  and  blcfs  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  Noblemen  may  ceafe. 

The  next  point  obferved  by  the  greateft  heroic  Poets,  hath  been  to  ce- 
lebrate perfons  and  aftions  which  do  honour  to  their  country :  Thus  Vir- 
gil's  Hero  was  the  Founder  of  Rome,  Homer's  a  Prince  of  Greece ;  and 
for  this  reafon  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statius,  who  were  both  Romans, 
might  be  juflly  derided  for  having  chofen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  and  the  wars  of  Thebes,  for  the  fubjefts  of  their  Epic  writings. 

The  Poet  before  us,  has  not  only  found  out  an  Hero  in  his  own  coun- 
try, but  raifes  the  reputation  of  it  by  feveral  beautiful  incidents.  The 
Englijh  are  the  firft  who  take  the  field,  and  the  laft  who  quit  it.  The 
Englijh  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  battel,  and  the  Scotch  two  thou- 
fand.  The  Englijh  keep  the  field  with  fifty  three :  the  Scotch  retire 
with  fifty  five :  all  the  relt  on  each  fide  being  flain  in  battel.  But  the 
moft  remarkable  circumftance  of  this  kind,  is  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  Scotch  and  Englijh  Kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and 
of  the  great  mens  deaths  who  commanded  in  it. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland'-r  King  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  fuddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  fain. 

Oh  heavy  news,  King  James  did  fay, 

Scotland  can  witnefs  be, 
I  have  not  any  Captain  more 

Offuch  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  Jhort  afpace, 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  flain  in  Chevy-Chafe. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  J aid  our  King, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
J  truji  I  have  within  my  Realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Vol.  If.  Bbb'b  Tet 
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Tet  jhall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  fay 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Piercy  V/i^. 

This  Vow  full  well  the  King  perform* i 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  Knights  were  fain, 

With  Lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rejl  offmall  account 
'Did  many  thoufands  dye,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  Poet  mews  a  laudable  partiality  to  his  Coun- 
try-men, he  reprefents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  fo  bold 
and  brave  a  people. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  feed, 

Moft  like  a  Baron  bold. 
Rode  foremoft  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armonr  Jhone  like  Gold. 

His  fentiments  and  aftions  are  every  way  fuitable  to  an  Hero.  One  of 
us  two,  fays  he,  muft  dye :  I  am  an  Earl  as  well  as  your  felf,  fo  that  you 
can  have  no  pretence  for  refufmg  the  combat:  However,  fays  he,  'tis  pi- 
ty, and  indeed  would  be  a  fin,  that  fo  many  innocent  men  fhould  perifli 
for  our  fakes,  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  fingle  fight. 

E'er  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  Jhall  dye ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  Earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 

But  truft  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  ofthefe  our  harmlefs  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battel  try, 

Andfet  our  men  afide ; 
Accurjl  be  he,  Lord  Piercy  fa-id, 

By  whom  this  is  denfd. 

When 
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When  thefe  brave  men  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  battel,  and 
in  fingle  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midft  of  a  generous  parly,  full 
of  heroic  fentiments,  the  Scotch  Earl  falls ;  and  with  his  dying  words  en- 
courages his  men  to  revenge  his  death,  reprefenting  to  them,  as  the  moil 
bitter  circumftances  of  it,  that  his  rival  faw  him  fall, 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifh  bow, 
Which  ftruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never /poke  more  words  than  thefe, 

Fight  on  my  merry  men  all, 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall. 

Merry  Men,  in  the  language  of  thofe  times,  is  no  more  than  a  chearful 
word  for  companions  and  fellow-foldiers.  A  pafTage  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Virgil's  Mneids  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla  in 
her  laft  agonies  inftead  of  weeping  over  the  wound  fhe  had  received,  as 
one  might  have  expected  from  a  warrior  of  her  fex,  considers  only  (like 
the  Heroe  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeaking)  how  the  battel  fhould  be 
continued  after  her  death. 

Turn  fie  expirans,  8cc. 

A  gathering  mifl  o'er  clouds  her  chearful  eyes  % 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rofie  colour  flies. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train, 
She  trufted  mojiy  and  thus  Jhe  /peaks  with  pain. 
Acca,  'tis  paft !  he  fwims  before  my  fight, 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  laft  words  to  Turnus,  fly  with /peed, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  fucceed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  Town  relieve : 
Farewel. 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  fo  heroic  a  manner  ;   though  our  Poet  feems 
to  have  had  his  eye  upon  Turnus's  fpeech  in  the  laft  verfe, 

Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall. 

Bbbb:  Vicifli, 
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Vicifti,  et  vifium  tendere  palmas 

Aufonii  videre ■ 

Earl  Tiercy\  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous,  beautiful,  and 
paffionate ;  I  muft  only  caution  the  Reader  not  to  let  the  fimplicity  of 
the  ftile,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  fo  old  a  Poet,  prejudice  him  a- 
gainft  the  greatnefs  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Piercy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
Andfaid,  Earl  Douglas  for  thy  life 

Would  I  had  loft  my  land. 

O  Chrift !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  forrow  for  thy  fake ; 
For  fure  a  more  renowned  Knight 

Mifchance  did  never  take. 

That  beautiful  line,  Taking  the  dead  man  by  the  hand  will  put  the  Reader  in 
mind  of  sEneas's  behaviour  towards  Lau/us,  whom  he  himfelf  had  flain 
as  he  came  to  the  refcue  of  his  aged  father. 

At  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 

Or  a  modis  Anchifiades  pallentia  miris  : 

Ingemuit  miferans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit,  &c. 

The  pious  Trince  beheld  young  Laufus  dead-, 

He griev'd,  he  wept;  then  graffd  his  hand,  and  faidy 

'Poor  haplefs  youth  !  what pra'ifes  can  be  paid 

To  worth  fo  great — — ! 

I  fhall  take  another  opportunity  to  confider  the  other  parts  of  this  old 
Song. 


Wednefdaji 
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N°  72.        Wednesday,  May  23. 


Genus  immortale  manet,  multofque  per  annos 

Stat  fortuna  domnsj  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.  Virg. 


HAVING  already  given  my  Reader  an  account  of  feveral  extraor- 
dinary Clubs  both  ancient  and  modern,  I  did  not  deiign  to  have 
troubled  him  with  any  more  narratives  of  this  nature ;  but  I  have 
lately  received  information  of  a  Club  which  I  can  call  neither  ancient 
nor  modern,  that  I  dare  fay  will  be  no  lefs  furprifing  to  my  Reader  than 
it  was  to  my  felf ;  for  which  reafon  I  mail  communicate  it  to  the  publick 
as  one  of  the  greatefl  curiofities  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradefman  who  is  related  to  hi  m 
after  having  reprefented  him  as  a  very  idle  worthlefs  fellow,  who  neg- 
lected his  family,  and  fpent  moll  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to 
conclude  his  character,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  everlafting  Club. 
So  very  odd  a  title  raifed  my  curiofity  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  a 
Club  that  had  fuch  a  founding  name  ;  upon  which  my  friend  gave  mejhe 
following  account. 

THHE  everlafting  Club  confifts  of  a  hundred  members,  who  divide  the 
whole  twenty  four  hours  among  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
Club  fits  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no  party 
prefuming  to  rife  till  they  are  relieved  by  thofe  who  are  in  courfe  to  fuc- 
ceed  them.  By  this  means  a  member  of  the  everlafting  Club  never  wants 
company;  for  though  he  is  not  upon  duty  himfelf,  he  is  fure  to  find 
fome  who  are  ;  fo  that  if  he  be  difpofed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an 
evenings  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  Club,  and 
finds  a  knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  Club  that  the  Steward  never  dies ;  for  as  they  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit  the  great  elbow- 
chair  which  (lands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till  his  fucceffor  is  in  a 

readi- 
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readinefs  to  fill  it ;  infomuch  that  there  has  not  been  a  Sede  vacante  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

This  Club  was  instituted  towards  the  end  (or,  as  fome  of  them  fay, 
about  the  middle)  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  continued  without  interrupti- 
on [ill  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  which  burnt  them  out,  and  difperfed 
them  for  feveral  weeks.  The  Steward  at  .that  time  maintained  his  poft 
till  he  had  like  to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neighbouring  houfe,  (which 
was  demoliihed  in  order  to  flop  the  fire  ;)  and  would  not  leave  the  chair 
at  laft,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the  table,  and  recei- 
ved repeated  directions  from  the  Cluh  to  withdraw  himfelf.  This 
Steward  is  frequently  talked  of  in  the  Club,  and  looked  upon  by  every 
member  of  it  as  a  greater  man,  than  the  famous  Captain  mentioned  in 
my  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in  his  fhip  becaufe  he  would  not 
quit  it  without  orders.  It  is  faid  that  towards  the  clofe  of  1700,  being 
the  great  year  of  Jubilee,  the  Club  had  it  under  confideration  whether 
they  ihould  break  up  or  continue  their  feifion;  but  after  many  fpeeches 
and  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  fit  out  the  other  century.  This 
refolution  palled  in  a  general  Club  Nemine  contradicente. 

Having  given  this  fliort  account  of  the  inftitution  and  continuation  of 
the  everlafting  Club,  I  Ihould  here  endeavour  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  its  feveral  members,  which  I  mall  do  accord- 
ing to  the  belt  light  I  have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that  fince  their  firft  inftitution 
they  have  fmoaked  fifty  tun  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty  thoufand  butts  of 
ale,  one  thoufand  hoglheads  of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of  brandy, 
and  a  kilderkin  of  fmall  beer:  there  has  been  likewife  a  great  confumpti- 
on  of  cards.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  they  obferve  the  law  in  Ben  Jobnfon's 
Club,  which  orders  the  fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (focus  per  ennis  efto)  as 
well  for  the  convenience  of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampnefs 
of  the  Club-room.  They  have  an  old  woman  in  the  nature  of  a  Veftal, 
whole  bulinefs  it  is  to  cherifh  and  perpetuate  the  fire,  which  burns  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  has  feen  the  glafs-houfe  fires  in  and  out 
above  an  hundred  times. 

The  everlafting  Clikb  treats  all  other  Clubs  with  an  eye  of  contempt, 
and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  October  as  of  a  couple  of  upftarts. 
Their  ordinary  difcourfe  (as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it)  turns 
altogether  upon  fuch  adventures  as  have  paffed  in  their  own  affembly ;  of 
members  who  have  taken  the  glafs  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together, 
v.  iihout  furring  out  of  the  Club;  of  others  who  have  fmoaked  an  hun- 
dred 
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dred  pipes  at  a  fitting  ;  of  others  who  have  not  miffed  their  morning's 
draught  for  twenty  years  together  :  fometimes  they  fpeak  in  raptures  of 
a  run  of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign  ;  and  fometimes  refleft  with  attoniflv 
ment  upon  games  at  whisk,  which  have  been  miraculoufly  recovered  by 
members  of  the  fociety,  when  in  all  human  probability  the  cafe  was  de- 
fperate. 

They  delight  in  feveral  old  catches,  which  they  fing  at  all  hours  to  en- 
courage one  another  to  moiften  their  clay,  and  grow  immortal  by  drink- 
ing ;  with  many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  Clubs  held  in  a  year,  at  which  times  they  fill 
up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters,  confirm  the  old  fire-maker,  or  eleft  a  new 
one,  fettle  contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  necefla- 
ries. 

The  fenior  member  has  out-lived  the  whole  Club  twice  over,  and  has 
been  drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  fome  of  the  prefent  fitting  members. 


N°  73.  Thurfday,   May  24. 


•0  Dea  arte  / 


Virg. 


IT  is  very  ftrange  to  confider,  that  a  creature  like  man,  who  is  fenfi- 
ble  of  fo  many  weakness  and  imperfections,  mould  be  actuated  by 
a  love  of  fame:    that  vice  and  ignorance,    imperfection  and  mifery 
mould  contend  for  praife,and  endeavour  as  much  as  pofiible  tomakethem- 
felves  objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  efiential  perfection  is  but  very  little,  his 
comparative  perfetfion  may  be  very  confiderable.    If  he  looks  upon  him- 
felf  in  an  abftrafted  light,  he  has  not  much  to  boafl  of;  but  if  he  confi- 
ders  himfelf  with  regard  to  others,  he  may  find  occafion  of  glorying,  if 
not  in  his  own  virtues,  at  leafl  in  the  abfence  of  another's  imperfections 
This  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wife  man  and  the 
fool.     The  firft  endeavours  to  fhine  in  himfelf,  and  the  laft  to  out-fhine 
others.    The  firft  is  humbled  by  the  fenfe  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  laft 
is  lifted  up  by  the  difcovery  of  thofe  which  he  obferves  in  other  men.  The 

wife 
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wife  man  ccnfiders  what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in. 
The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation,  and  the 
fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the  applaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

But  however  unreafonable  and  abfurd  this  paffion  for  admiration  may 
appear  in  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  difcouraged ; 
iinee  it  often  produces  very  good  effecls,  not  only  as  it  reftrains  him  from 
doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as  it  pufhes  him  to 
aclions  which  are  great  and  glorious.  The  principle  may  be  defective 
or|  faulty,  but  the  confequences  it  produces  are  fo  good,  that,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  it  ought  not  to  be  extinguished. 

It  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greateft  and  the  moft  mining 
parts  are  the  molt  actuated  by  ambition ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two 
fexes,  I  believe  we  fhall  find  this  principle  of  aclion  ftronger  in  women 
than  in  men. 

The  paffion  for  praife,  which  is  fo  very  vehement  in  the  fair  Sex, 
produces  excellent  effeds  in  women  of  fenfe,  who  defire  to  be  admired 
for  that  only  which  deferves  admiration :  and  I  think  wTe  may  obferve, 
without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many  of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a 
more  uniform  courfe  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to 
their  honour,  than  what  we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  fex.  How 
many  inftances  have  we  of  Chaftity,  Fidelity,  Devotion  ?  How  many  La- 
dies diftinguilh  themfelves  by  the  education  of  their  children,  care  of 
their  families,  and  love  of  their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities 
and  atchievements  of  womankind :  as  the  making  of  war,  the  carrying 
on  of  traffick,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  are  thofe  by  which  men  grow 
famous,  and  get  themfelves  a  name. 

But  as  this  paffion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according  to  reafon, 
improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in  every  thing  that  is  laudable ; 
fo  nothing  is  more  deftru&ive  to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and 
folly.  W  hat  I  have  therefore  here  to  fay,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of 
the  fex,  whom  for  certain  reafons,  which  the  Reader  will  hereafter  fee 
at  large,  I  fhall  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of  Idols.  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken 
up  in  the  adorning  of  her  perfon.  You  fee  in  every  pofture  of  her  bo- 
dy, air  of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  bufinefs  and 
employment  to  gain  adorers.  For  this  reafon  your  Idols  appear  in  all 
publick  places  and  affemblies,  in  order  to  feduce  men  to  their  worfhip. 
The  Play-houfe  is  very  frequently  filled  with  Idols-,  feveral  of  them  are 
carried  in  proceffion  every  evening  about  the  Ring,  and  feveral  of  them 
fet  up  their  worfhip  even  in  Churches.    They  are  to  be  accofted  in  the 

language 
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language  proper  to  the  Deity."  Life  and  death  are  in  their  power:  Joys 
of  Heaven  and  pains  of  Hell  are  at  their  difpofal :  Paradife  is  in  their 
arms,  and  Eternity  in  every  moment  that  you  are  prefent  with  them.  Rap- 
tures, tranfports  and  ecftafies  are  the  rewards  which  they  confer:  Sighs 
and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts  are  the  offerings  which  are  paid  to 
them.  Their  fmiles  make  men  happy;  their  frowns  drive  them  to  de- 
fpair.  I  fhall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  Ovid's,  book  of  the  Art  of 
Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forms  of  worfhip 
which  are  made  ufe  of  to  an  Idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  thefe  different  kinds  of 
Idols,  as  Milton  s  was  to  number  thofe  that  were  known  in  Canaan,  and 
the  lands  adjoining.  Molt  of  them  are  worlhipped,  like  Moloch,  in  fires 
and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love  to  fee  their  votaries  cut  and 
ilalhed,  and  fliedding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of  them,  like  the  I- 
dol  in  the  Apocrypha,  mull:  have  treats  and  collations  prepared  for  them 
every  night.  It  has  indeed  been  known,  that  fome  of  them  have  been 
ufed  by  their  incenfed  worlhippers  like  the  Chine fe  Idols,  who  are  whip- 
ped and  fcourged  when  they  refufe  to  comply  with  the  prayers  that  are 
offered  to  them. 

I  mult  here  obferve,  that  thofe  Idolaters  who  devote  themfelves  to 
the  Idols  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds 
of  Idolaters.  For  as  others  fall  out  becaul'e  they  worfhip  different  Idols, 
thefe  Idolaters  quarrel  becaufe  they  worfhip  the  fame. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of 
the  Idolater;  as  the  one  defires  to  confine  the  Idol  to  himfelf,  the  whole 
bufinefs  and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This  humour 
of  an  Idol  is  prettily  defcribed  in  a  Tale  of  Chaucer-.  He  reprefents  one 
of  them  fitting  at  a  table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  are 
all  of  them  courting  her  favour,  and  paying  their  adorations:  She  fmiled 
upon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was 
under  the  table.  Now  which  of  thefe  three,  fays  the  old  Bard,  do  you 
think  was  the  favourite  ?  In  troth,  fays  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  in  Chaucer,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  beau- 
tiful Clarinda,  one  of  the  greatefl  Idols  among  the  moderns.  She  is  wor- 
lhipped once  a  week  by  candle-light  in  the  midft  of  a  large  congregation 
generally  called  an  Affembly.  Some  of  the  gayeft  youths  in  the  nation 
endeavour  to  plant  themfelves  in  her  eye,  while  fhe  fits  in  form  with 
multitudes  of  tapers  burning  about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of  her 
Idolaters,  fhe  beftows  a  mark  of  her  favour  upon  every  one  of  them  be- 

Vol.  II.  Cccc  fore 
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fore  they  go  out  of  her  prefertce.  She  asks  a  queftion  of  one,  tells  a 
(lory  to  another,  glances  an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  fnuff  from 
the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  occafion 
of  taking  it  up.  In  lhort,  every  one  goes  away  fatisfied  with  his  fuccefs, 
and  encouraged  to  renew  his  Devotions  at  the  fame  canonical  hour  thai 
day  fevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental  caufes.  Marriage  in 
particular  is  a  kind  of  counter- Apotheofis,  or  a  Deification  inverted. 
When  a  man  becomes  familiar  with  his  Goddefs,  flie  quickly  finks  into 
a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewife  a  great  decayer  of  your  Idol:  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a  fuperannuated  Idol,  efpecially 
when  fhe  has  contracted  fuch  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  only  graceful 
when  her  worihippers  are  about  her. 

Confidering  therefore  that  in  thefe  and  many  other  cafes  the  Woman 
generally  out-lives  the  Idol,  I  mult  return  to  the  Moral  of  this  paper, 
and  delire  my  fair  Readers  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their  paflion  for 
being  admired :  In  order  to  which,  they  rauft  endeavour  to  make  them- 
felves  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  and  lading  admiration.  This  is  not  ro 
be  hoped  for  from  beauty,  or  drefs,  or  fafhion,  but  from  thofe  inward  or- 
naments which  are  not  to  be  defaced  by  time  or  ficknefs,  and  which  ap- 
pear raoft  amiable  to  thofe  who  are  molt  acquainted  with  them. 


N°  74.       Friday,  May  25. 


•Pendent  opera  interrupt  a Virg. 


IN  my  laft  Mondays  paper  I  gave  fome  general  inft'ances  of  thofe  beau- 
tiful ftrokes   which   pleafe   the   Reader  in  the  old   Song  of  Che- 
vy-Chafe ;  I  fhall  here,  according  to  my  promife,  be  more  particular, 
and  mew  that  the  fentiments  in  that  Ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  po- 
etical, and  full  of  the  majeflick  fimplicity  which  we  admire  in  the  great- 
eft  of  the  ancient  Poets :  for  which  reafon  I  fhall  quote  feveral  paffages 

of 
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of  it,  in  which  the  thought  is  altogether  the  fame  with  what  we  meet 
in  feveral  pafTages  of  the  /Eneid;  not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence, 
that  the  Poet  (whoever  he  was)  propofed  to  himfelf  any  imitation  oi 
thofe  pafTages,  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them  in  general  by  the  fame 
kind  of  poetical  genius,  and  by  the  fame  copyings  after  nature. 

Had  this  old  Song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical  turns  and  points  of 
wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleafed  the  wrong  tafte  of  fome  Readers  ; 
but  it  would  never  have  become  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  nor 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  T  hi  lip  Sidney  like  the  found  of  a  trum- 
pet ;  it  is  only  Nature  that  can  have  this  effecl,  and  pleafe  thofe  tafles 
which  are  the  mod  unprejudiced  or  the  mod  refined.  I  mult  however 
beg  leave  to  difTent  from  fo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Thilip  Sid- 
ney, in  the  judgment  which  he  has  palled  as  to  the  rude  ftile  and  evil 
apparel  of  this  antiquated  Song ;  for  there  are  feveral  parts  in  it  where 
not  only  the  thought  but  the  language  is  majeflick,  and  the  numbers 
fonorous ;  at  leaft,  the  Apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of 
the  Poets  made  ufe  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  Reader  will 
fee  in  feveral  of  the  following  quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the  expreffion  in  that 
Stanza, 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  way  ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day .' 

This  way  of  confidering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battel  would  bring 
upon  poiterity,  not  only  on  thofe  who  were  born  immediately  after  the 
battel,  and  loft  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  thofe  alfo  who  periihed  in  fu- 
ture battels  which  took  their  rife  from  this  quarrel  of  the  two  Earls,  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among 
the  ancient  Poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rarajuveutus.  Hor. 

What  can  be  more  founding  and  poetical,  or  refemble  more  the  majeltick 
fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the  following  ftanzas  ? 

The  flout  Earl  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  God  did  make, 

Cccc   x  His 
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His  pleafure  in  the  Scottifli  woods 
Three  fummers  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

All  chofen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  Jhafts  aright. 

The  hounds  ran  fwiftly  thro"  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  Echo  /brill  did  make. 

— — Vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron 
Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum: 
Et  vox  affenfu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright  ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottifh  /pears, 

All  marching  in  our  fight. 

All  men  ofpleafant  Tividale, 
Fa/l  by  the  river  Tweed,  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  defcribed  in  thefe  two  laft  verfes, 
has  a  fine  romantick  fituation,  and  affords  a  couple  of  fmooth  words  for 
verfe.  If  the  Reader  compares  the  foregoing  fix  lines  of  the  fong  with 
the  following  latin  verfes,  he  will  fee  how  much  they  are  written  in  the 
fpirit  of  Virgil. 

Adverfi  campo  apparent,  hafiafque  redutlis 
<Protendunt  longe  dextris;  ct  fpicula  vibrant: 
Quique  altnm  T'ranefie  viri,  quique  arva  Gabina 
Junonis,  gelidumqne  Anienem,  et  rofcida  rivis 

Hernica  faxa  colunt : qui  rofea  rura  Velini, 

Qui  Tetrica  horrentes  rapes,  montemque  Severum, 
Cafperiamque  colunt,  Forulofque  et  flumen  Himella : 
6fai  Tiberirn  Fab-arimque  bibuut. — ■ — 

But  to  proceed. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  feed,  . 
Mojl  like  a  Baron  bold, 

Rode 
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Rode  for  emo ft  of  the  company, 
Whofe  armour  /hone  like  gold. 

Turnus  ut  antevolans  tardum  praeceflerat  agmen,  &c. 
Vidiili,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus 

Our  Englifh  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  firft  flight  of  arrows  fent, 

Full  three/core  Scots  they  flew. 

They  clos'd  full  faft  on  erf ry  fide, 

No  flacknefs  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  Gentleman 

Lay  gafping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifh  bow, 
Which  ftruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Mneas  was  wounded  after  the  fame  manner  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the 
midft  of  a  parly. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  viro  ftridens  alis  allapfa  fagitta  efl, 
Incertum  qua  pu  If  a  manu 

But  of  all  the  defcriptive  parts  of  this  fong,  there  are  none  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  four  following  ftanzas,  which  have  a  great  force  and  fpirit  in 
them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circumftances.  The  thought  in 
the  third  ftanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other  Poet,  and  is  fuch  aH  one 
as  would  have  fhined  in  Homer  or  in  Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  thefe  Nobles  dye, 

Whofe  courage  none  could  ft ain : 
An  Englifh  archer  then  perceived 

The  noble  Earl  was  flain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trufty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Vnto  the  head  drew  he. 

Againft 
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Againfl  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  Jhaft  he  fet, 
The  grey-goofe  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  lajl  from  break  of  day  _ 

Till  fetting  of  the  fun  ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening  bell 

The  battle  fcarce  was  done. 

One  may  obferve  likewife,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  flain  the  Author 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  greater!:  ancient  Poets,  not  only  in  giving 
a  long  lift  of  the  dead,  but  by  diverfifying  it  with  little  characters  of 
particular  perfons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  flain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly : 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Rate  1  iff  too, 

His  fifler's  fon  was  he, 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  well  efteem'd, 

Tet  faved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  found  in  thefe  names  deftroys  the  majefly  of  the  defcription ; 
for  this  reafon  I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  the  Poem  but  to  fhew  the 
natural  cad  of  thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  laft  yerfes  look 
almoft  like  a  tranilation  of  Virgil. 

- — Cadit  et  Ripheus  jufiifiimus  unus 
j£)ui  fuit  in  Teucris  et  fervantiffimus  aqui, 
cJDiis  aliter  vifum  efl r^ 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Englijh  who  fell,  Witherhtgtorii  behaviour  is  in 
the  fame  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the  Reader  is  prepared 
for  it  by  that  account  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battel ;  though  I  am  fatisfled  your  little  buffoon  Readers  (who  have  feen 
that  paffage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of 
it :  for  which  reafon  I  dare  not  fo  much  as  quote  if. 

Then  fiept  a  gallant  Squire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who 
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Who/aid,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  King  for  Jhame, 

That  e'er  my  Captain  fought  on  foot 
And  I  food  looking  on. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  heroick  fentiment  in  Virgil. 

Non  pudet,  0  Rutuli,  cuucJis  pro  talibus  unam 
Objeclare  animam  ?  numerone  an  viribus  aqui 
Non  fumus ? 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving,  than  the  circumftances  in 
which  he  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  thofe  women  who  had  loft  their 
husbands  on  this  fatal  day  ? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  wajtfd  their  wounds  in   brinijh  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  batttd  in  purple' blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away  : 
They  kifs'd  them  dead  a  thou/and  times, 

PVhen  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  thoughts  of  this  Poem,  which  naturally  arife  from 
the  fubject,  are  always  fimple,  and  fometimes  exquifitely  noble  ;  that  the 
language  is  often  very  founding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written  with'a  true 
poetical  fpirit. 

If  this  Song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic k  manner,  which  is  the  de- 
light of  all  our  little  Wits,  whether  writers  or  readers,  it  wTould  not 
have  hit  the  Tafte  of  fo  many  ages,  and  have  pleafed  the  Readers  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  I  mall  only  beg  pardon  for  fuch  a  profusion  of  La- 
tin quotations ;  which  I  mould  not  have  made  ufe  of,  but  that  I  feared 
my  own  judgment  would  have  looked  too  Angular  on  iuch  a  fubjecl,  had 
not  I  fupported  it  by  the  pra&ice  and  authority  of  Virgil. 


Saturday 


>'? 
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N°8i.         Saturday,  June  2. 


Qualis  ub'i  audito  venantum  murmure  tigrts 

Horruit  in  macular Statius. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  laft  winter  I  went  to  fee  an  Opera  at  theTheatre 
in  the  Hay-market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  par- 
ties of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  oppofite 
fide-boxes,  and  feemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle-array  one  againft  ano- 
ther. After  a  fhort  furvey  of  them,  I  found  they  were  Patched  differently ; 
the  faces, on  one  hand,  being  fpotted  on  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead,  and 
thofe  upon  the  other  on  the  left :  I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cait  ho- 
ftile  glances  upon  one  another;  and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in 
thofe  different  fituations,  as  party-fignals  to  diftinguiih  friends  from  foes. 
In  the  middle-boxes,  between  thefe  two  oppofite  bodies,  were  feveral 
Ladies  who  patched  indifferently  on  both  fides  of  their  faces,  and  feemed 
to  fit  there  with  no  other  intention  but  to  fee  the  Opera.  Upon  enqui- 
ry I  found,  that  the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs, 
and  thofe  on  my  left,  Tories:  and  that  thofe  who  had  placed  themfelves 
in  the  middle-boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whofe  faces  had  not  yet  de- 
clared themfelves.  Thefe  latl,  however,  as  I  afterwards  found,  dimini- 
ihed  daily,  and  took  their  party  with  one  fide  or  the  other;  infomuch 
that  I  obferved  in  feveral  of  them,  the  patches,  which  were  before  dif- 
perfed  equally,  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  Whig  or  Tory  fide  of  the 
face.  The  cenforious  fay,  that  the  men  whofe  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are 
very  often  the  occafions  that  one  part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishonoured, and 
lies  under  a  kind  of  difgrace,  while  the  other  is  fo  much  fetoffand  ador- 
ned by  the  owner ;  and  that  the  Patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is  moft  in  favour.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantaftical  Coquettes,  who  do  not  Patch 
for  the  publick  good  fo  much  as  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is 
certain,  that  there  are  feveral  women  of  honour  who  Patch  out  of  prin- 
ciple, and  with  an  eye  to  the  intereft  of  their  country.  Nay,  I  am  in- 
formed 
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formed  that  fome  of  them  adhere  fo  ftedfaftly  to  their  party,  and  are  fo 
far  from  facrificing  their  zeal  for  the  publick  to  their  paffion  for  any  par- 
ticular perfon,  that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage-articles  a  Lady  has  fti- 
pulated  with  her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions  are,  fhe  ftiall  be  at 
liberty  to  patch  on  which  fide  fhe  pleafes.' 

I  muft  here  take  notice,  that  Rofalinda,  a  famous  Whig  partizan,  has 
moll  unfortunately  a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory  part  of  her  fore- 
head ;  which  being  very  confpicuous,  has  occasioned  many  miftakes,  and 
given  an  handle  to  her  enemies  to  mifreprefent  her  face,  as  though  it 
had  revolted  from  the  whig  interefl.  But,  whatever  this  natural  patch 
may  feem  to  inlinuate,  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  Government 
are  ftill  the  fame.  This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  mif-led  feveral  cox- 
combs; and  like  the  hanging  out  of  falie  colours,  made  fome  of  them  con- 
verge with  Rofalinda  in  what  they  thought  the  fpirit  of  her  party,  when  on 
a  fudden  fhe  has  given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  has  funk  them  all 
at  once.  If  Rofalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  un- 
happy in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  againft  her  inclinations,  to  patch  on 
the  whig  fide. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  this  artificial  fpotting  of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now 
reconciled  by  a  zeal  for  their  caufe,  to  what  they  could  not  be  promp- 
ted by  a  concern  for  their  beauty.  This  way  of  declaring  war  upon  one 
another,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  reported  of  the  Tygrefs,  that  feve- 
ral fpots  rife  in  her  skin  when  fhe  is  angry;  or  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imita- 
ted the  verfes  that  ftand  as  the  Motto  of  this  paper, 

She  fw  ells  with  angry  pride, 

And  calls  forth  all  her  fpots  on  evry  fide. 

When  I  was  in  the  Theatre  the  time  above-mentioned,  I  had  the  cu- 
riofity  to  count  the  Patches  on  both  fides,  and  found  the  Tory  Patches 
to  be  about  twenty  flronger  than  the  Whig;  but  to  make  amends  for 
this  fmall  inequality,  I  the  next  morning  found  the  whole  Puppet-fhew 
filled  with  faces  fpotted  after  the  Whiggifh  manner.  Whether  or  no  the 
Ladies  had  retreated  hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  the  next  night  they  came  in  fo  great  a  body  to  the  Opera,  that  they 
out- numbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  Party-patches  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  improbable  to 
thofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  the  fafliionable  world ;  but  as  it  is  a  di- 
ftinftion  of  a  very  lingular  nature,  and  what  perhaps   may  never  meet 

Voi    II.  Dddd  with 
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with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  fhould  not  have  difcharged  the  office  of  a  faith- 
ful Spectator,  had  1  not  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expofe  this  Party-rage  in  wo- 
men, as  it  only  ferves  to  aggravate  the  hatred  and  animofities  that  feign 
among  men,  and  in  a  great  meaiure  deprives  the  Fair  fex  of  thofe  pecu- 
liar charms  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabincs  were  at  war,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
giving  battel,  the  women  who  were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interpofed 
with  fo  man}7  tears  and  intreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  flaugh- 
ter  which  threatned  both  parties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm  and 
lalling  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our  Britijh  Ladies,  at  a  time 
when  their  country  is  torn  with  fo  many  unnatural  divifions,  that  if  they 
continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  born  in  it.  The  Greeks  thought 
it  fo  improper  for  women  to  intereft  themfelves  in  competitions  and 
contentions,  that  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  they  forbad  them,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  be  prefent  at  the  Olympic k  games,  notwithstanding  thefe 
were  the  publick  diverllons  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  Englifh  women  excel  thofe  of  all  nations  in  beauty,  they  fhould 
endeavour  to  outfhine  them  in  all  other  accomplifhments  proper  to  the 
fex,  and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  tender  mothers  and  faithful  wives, 
rather  than  as  furious  partizans.     Female  vertues  are  of  a  domeftick  turn. 
The  family  is  the  proper  province  for  private   women  to  fhine  in.     If 
they  muft  be  fhewing  their  zeal  for  the  publick,  let  it  not  be  againft 
thofe  who  are  perhaps  of  the  fame  family,  or  at  leaft  of  the  fame  religi- 
on or  nation,  but  againft  thofe  who  are  the  open,  profeffed,  undoubted 
enemies  of  their  faith,  liberty  and  country.     When  the  Romans  were 
preffed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  Ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their 
tings  and  jewels  to  affift  the  Government  under  the  publick  exigence, 
which  appeared  fo  laudable  an  action  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
that  from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce  publick 
orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  perfon,  which 
till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  men.     Would  our  Englijb  Ladies,  inftead 
of  flicking  on  a  patch  againft  thofe  of  their  own  country,  fhew  themfelves 
fo  truly  publick-fpirited  as  to  facriflce  every  one  her  necklace  againlt 
the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
them? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  fubjecl  fuch  paffages  as  occur  to  my 
memory  out  of  ancient  Authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  fentence  in  the  cele- 
brated 
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brated  funeral  oration  of  Tericlcs,  which  he  made  in  honour  of  thofe 
brave  Athenians  that  were  ilain  in  a  fight  with  the  Lacedemonians. 
After  having  addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  his 
countrymen,  and  fhewn  them  how  they  ihould  behave  themfelves  in  the 
publick  caufe,  he  turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audience  ;  "  And  as  for 
*'  you  (fays  he)  I  iliall  advife  you  in  very  few  words :  Afpire  only  to  thofe 
"  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  fex ;  follow  your  natural  modefty,  and 
"  think  it  your  greateft  commendation  not  to  ;be  talked  of  one  way  or 
u  other. 


N°  83.        7uefday,  June  jr. 


•An'imum  pictura  pafc'a  inani.  Viro-. 


WHEN  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  diverilons  with- 
out doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little  party  with  two  or  three 
felecl:  friends,  to  vifit  any  thing  curious  that  may  be  feen  under 
covert.     My  principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pictures,   info- 
much  that  when  I  have  found  the  weather  fet  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  fee  a  gallery  that  is  furnifhed  by  the  hands 
of  great  matters.    By  this  means,    when  the  Heavens  are  filled  with 
clouds,  when  the  Earth  fvvims  in  rain,  and  all  Nature  wears  a  lowering 
countenance,  I  withdraw  my  felf  from  thefe  uncomfortable  fcenes  into 
the  vifionary  worlds  of  art ;  where  I  meet  with  fhining  landskips,  gilded 
triumphs,  beautiful  faces,  and  all  thofe  other  objects    that  fill  the  mind 
with  gay  Ideas,  and  difperfe  that  gloominefs  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon 
it  in  thofe  dark  difconfolate  feafons. 

I  was  fome  weeks  ago  in  a  courfe  of  thefe  diveriions ;  which  had  ta- 
ken fuch  an  entire  polleffion  of  my  imagination,  that  they  formed  in  it  a 
fhort  morning's  dream,  which  I  iliall  communicate  to  my  Reader,  rather 
as  the  firft  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  vifion,  than  as  a  finifhed  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  fpacious  gallery,  which  had 
one  fide  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now  li- 
ving, and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greateft  matters  that  are  dead. 

Ddddz  Oil 
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On  the  fide  of  the  living,  I  faw  feveral  perfons  bufie  in  drawing,  co- 
louring, and  designing;  on  the  fide  of  the  dead  Painters,  I  could  not 
dilcover  more  than  one  perfon  at  work,  who  was  exceeding  flow  in  his 
motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches. 

I  was  refolved  to  examine  the  feveral  Artiils  that  flood  before  me,  and 
accordingly  applied  my  felf  to  the  fide  of  the  living.  The  firtt  I  obfer- 
ved  at  work  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hair  tied 
behind  him  in  a  ribbon,  and  dreffed  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he 
drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their  fmiles,  and  a  certain  fmirking  air, 
which  he  bellowed  indifferently  on  every  age  and  degree  of  either  fex. 
The  toujonrs  gai  appeared  even  in  his  Judges,  Bifhops,  and  Privy-coun- 
fellors :  in  a  word,  all  his  men  were  Tetits  Maitres,  and  all  his  women 
Coquettes.  The  Drapery  of  his  figures  was  extreamly  well-fuited  to  his 
faces,  and  was  made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixt  to- 
gether ;  every  part  of  the  drefs  was  in  a  flutter,  and  endeavoured  to  di- 
Ainguifh  it  felf  above  the  reft. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  flood  a  laborious  workman,  who  I  found 
was  his  humble  admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was  dreffed  like  a 
German,  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  founded  fomething  like  Stu- 
pidity. 

The  third  Artift  that  I  looked  over  was  Fantasqjue,  dreffed  like  a 
Venetian  Scaramouch.  He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  Chimara,  and  dealt 
very  much  in  distortions  and  grimaces.  He  would  fometimes  affright 
himfelf  with  the  phantoms  that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  fhort,  the  moil 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  beft  but  a  terrifying  dream  ;  and  one  could 
fay  nothing  more  of  his  fineft  figures,    than  that  they  were  agreeable 

monlters. 

The  fourth  perfon  I  examined,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  hafty  hand, 
which  left  his  picture  fo  unfiniflied,  that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  (which 
was  defigned  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  poflerity)  faded  fooner 
than  in  the  perfon  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  fo  much  hafle 
to  difpatch  his  bufinefs,  that  he  neither  gave  himfelf  time  to  clean  his  pen- 
cils, nor  mix  his  colours.  The  name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was 
Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  Artift  I  faw  another  of  a  quite  different  nature,  who 
was  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  a  'Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
dustry. His  figures  were  wonderfully  laboured :  if  he  drew  the  por- 
traiture of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  fingle  hair  in  his  face ;  if  the  figure 
of  a  fliip,  there  was  not  a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  efcaped  him,     He 

had. 
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had  likewife  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that  feem- 
ed  to  ihew  themfelves  by  the  candles  which  were  lighted  up  in  feveral 
parts  of  them;  and  were  fo  inflamed  by  the  fun-fhine  which  accidentally 
fell  upon  them,  that  at  firft  fight  I  could  fcarce  forbear  crying  out,  Fire. 

The  five  foregoing  Artifls  were  the  moft  considerable  on  this  iide  the 
gallery;  there  were  indeed  feveral  others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look 
into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear  obferving,  who  was 
very  bufie  in  retouching  the  finefl  pieces,  though  he  produced  no  origi- 
nals of  his  own.  His  pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that  was  before 
over-charged,  loaded  every  defecl,  and  poifoned  every  colour  it  touched. 
Though  this  workman  did  fo  much  mifchief  on  this  fide  of  the  living, 
he  never  turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead.  His  name  was 
Envy. 

Having  taken  a  curfory  view  of  one  fide  of  the  gallery,  I  turned  my 
felf  to  that  which  was  filled  by  the  works  of  thofe  great  mailers  that 
were  dead ;  when  immediately  I  fancied  my  felf  flanding  before  a  multi- 
tude of  fpectators,  and  thoufands  of  eyes  looking  upon  me  at  once ;  for 
all  before  me  appeared  fo  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almofl  forgot  they 
were  pictures.  Raphael's  figures  flood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another, 
Guido  Rhents  in  a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannibal 
Carrache,  another  by  Correggio,  and  another  by  Rubens.  To  be  fhorr, 
there  was  not  a  great  mailer  among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the 
embellifhment  of  this  fide  of  the  gallery.  The  perfons  that  owed  their  be- 
ing to  thefe  feveral  mailers,  appeared  all  of  them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and 
differed  among  one  another  only  in  the  variety  of  their  fhapes,  complexi- 
ons, and  cloaths ;  fo  that  they  looked  like  different  nations  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

Obferving  an  old  man  (who  was  the  fame  perfon  I  before- mentioned, 
as  the  only  Artilt  that  was  at  work  on  this  fide  of  the  gallery)  creeping 
up  and  down  from  one  piciure  to  another,  and  retouching  all  the  fine 
pieces  that  flood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his 
motions.  I  found  his  pencil  was  fo  very  light,  that  it  worked  impercep.- 
tibly,  and  after  a  thoufand  touches,  fcarce  produced  any  vifible  effecl  in 
the  pifture  on  which  he  was  imployed.  However,  as  he  bufied  himfelf 
inceffantly,  and  repeated  touch  after  touch  without  refl  or  intermifiion, 
he  wore  off  infenfi-bly  every  little  difagreeable  glofs  that  hung  upon  a  fi- 
gure: he  alfo  added  fuch  a  beautiful  brown  to  the  fhades,.  and -mellownefs 
10  the  colours,  that  he  made  every  pifture  appear  more  perfeel  than  when 
it  came  fre-fh  from  the  mailer's  pencil.  I  could  not  forbear  looking  up- 
on 
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en  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman,  and  immediately,  by  the  ^ong  lock 
of  hair  upon  his  forehead,  difcovered  him  to  be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  becaufe  the  thread  of  my  dream  was  at  an  end,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  upon  my  taking  a  furvey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my  deep 
left  me. 


N°  85.        Thurfday9  June  7. 


Inter  dum  fpec'iofa  he  is,  morataque  reBe 

Tabula  mdlius  Veneris,  fine  ponder  e  etarte, 

Valdius  obleBat  popidum,  meliufque  moratur, 

Quam  verfus  mopes  rerum,  nugaque  canora.  Hor. 


IT  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  any  printed  or  writ- 
ten paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  afide  carefully, 
as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran.     I 
muft  confefs  I  have  fo  much  of  the  Mujfulman  in  me,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear looking  into  every  printed  paper  which  comes  in  my  way,  under 
whatfoever  defpicable  circumftances  it  may  appear :  for  as  no  mortal  Au- 
thor, in  the  ordinary  fate  and  viciflitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  ufe 
his  works  may,  fome  time  or  other,  be  applied,   a  man  may  often  meet 
with  very  celebrated  names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.     I  have  lighted  my 
pipe  more  than  once  with  the  writings  of  a  Prelate ;    and  know  a  friend 
of  mine,  who,  for  thefe  feveral  years,  has  converted  the  EfTays  of  a  man 
of  quality  into  a   kind  of  fringe  for  his  candlefticks.     I  remember  in 
particular,  after  having  read  over  a  Poem  of  an  eminent  Author  on  a 
victory,  I  met  with  feveral  fragments  of  it  upon  the  next  rejoycing  day, 
which  had  been  employed  in  fquibs  and  crackers,  and  by  that  means  ce- 
lebrated  its  fubjecl  in  a  double  capacity.     I  once  met    with  a  page  of 
Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Chrifimas  Pye.     Whether  or  no  the  paftry-cook  had 
made  ufe  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  fuper- 
ftitious  Viande,  I  know  not;  but  upon  the  perufal  of  it,  I  conceived  fo 
good  an  Idea  of  the  Author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.    I 

have 
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have  often  profited  by  thefe  accidental  readings,    and  have   fomeiimcs 
found  very  curious  pieces,  that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ihops  of  our  London  bookfellers.     For  this  reafon,  when  my 
friends  take  a  furvey  of  my  library,  they  are  very  much  furprized  to  hW, 
upon  the  fhelf  of  folios,   two  long  band-boxes  Handing  upright  among 
my  books,  till  I  let  them  fee  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep 
erudition  and  abftrufe  literature.     I  might  likewife  mention  a  paper  kite* 
from  which  I  have  received  great  improvement ;  and  a  hat-cafe,  which  I 
would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beavers  in  Great-Britain.    This  my  in- 
quifitive  temper,  or  rather  impertinent  humour  of  prying  into  all  forts  of 
writing,  with  my  natural  averfion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good  deal  of 
employment  when  I  enter  any  houfe  in  the  country;  for  I  cannot  for  my 
heart  leave  a  room,  before  I  have  thoroughly  Itudied  the  walls  of  it,  and 
examined  the  feveral  printed  papers  which  are  ufually  parted  upon  them 
The  laft  piece  that  I  met  with  upon  this  occafion,   gave  me  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  pleafure.     My  Reader  will  t-hink  I  am  not  ferious,  when  I  acquaint 
him  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of  was  the  old  Ballad  of  the  Two 
Children  in  the  Wood,  which  is  one  of  the  darling  Songs  of  the  common 
people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  moil  Englijhmen  in  fome  part  of 
their  age. 

This  Song  is  a  plain  fimple  copy  of  nature,  deftitute  of  all  the  helps 
and  ornaments  of  art.   The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  ftory,  and  pleafes 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.     There  is  even 
a  defpicable  fimplicity  in  the  verfe  ;  and  yet,  becaufe  -the  fentiments  ap- 
pear genuine  and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  moil 
polite  Reader  with  inward  meltings  of  humanity  and  compailion.     The 
incidents  grow  out  of  the  fubjeel,  and  are  fuch  as  are  the  moil  proper  to 
excite  pity;  for  which  reafon  the  whole  narration  has  fomething  in  it 
very  moving,  notwithstanding  the  Author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  de- 
livered it  in  fuch  an  abjeel  phrafe  and  poornefs  of  expreffion,  that  the 
quoting  any  part  of  it  would  look  like  a  defign  of  turning  it  into  ridi- 
cule.    But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the  thoughts,  as  I  have  before 
faid,  from  one  end  to  the  other  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to 
pleafe  thofe  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or  thofe  who,  notwithftand- 
ing they  are  judges  of  language,  have  a  true  and  unprejudiced  tafte  of 
nature.    The   condition,  fpeech,   and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents, 
with  the  age,  innocence,  and  diftrefs  of  the  children,  are  fet  forth  in 
fuch  tender  circumflances,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Reader  of  common 
humanity  not  to  be  affecled  with  them.     As  for  the  circumftance  of  the 

Robin- 
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-  Robin-red-  breajt,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament;  and  to  ftiew  the 
genius  of  the  Author  amidit  all  his  fimplicity,  it  is  juft  the  fame  kind  of 
fiftion  which  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Latin  Poets  has  made  ufe  of  up- 
on a  parallel  occafion ;  I  mean  that  pailage  in  Horace,  where  he  defcribes 
himfelf  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen  afleep  in  a  defart  wood,  and  covered 
with  leaves  by  the  Turtles  that  took  pity  on  him. 

Me  fabulofe  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  litnen  Apulia* 
Ludo  fatigatumque  fomno 
Fronde  nova  pnerwn  palumbes 
Tex  ere 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  "Dor/it,  who  had  the  greateft  wit  tem- 
pered with  the  greateft  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  rineft  Criticks  a, 
well  as  the  beft  Poets,  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old  Eng- 
HJh  Ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can 
affirm  the  fame  of  Mr.  T)ryden,  and  know  feveral  of  the  moft  refined 
writers  of  our  prefent  age  who  are  of  the  fame  humour. 

I  might  likewife  refer  my  Reader  to  Moliere's  thoughts  on  this  fub- 
left,  as  he  has  exprefled  them  in  the  character  of  the  Mifanthrope ;  but 
thole  only  who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Genius, 
can  divett  themfelves  of  the  little  Images  of  Ridicule,  and  admire  na- 
ture in  her  fimplicity  and  nakednefs.  As  for  the  little  conceited  Wits 
of  the  age,  who  can  only  fhew  their  judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  admire  thefe  productions  which  have  nothing  to  re- 
commend them  but  the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how 
to  relifh  even  thofe  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
have  alfo  the  additional  advantages  of  Art. 


$£*£ 
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Heu  quam  difficile  eft  crimen  turn  prodere  vuhuf         Ovid. 


THERE  are  feveral  Arts  which  all  men  are  in  fome  meafure  ma- 
ilers of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of  learning  them.  E- 
very  one  that  fpeaks  or  reafons  is  a  Grammarian  and  a  Logician, 
though  he  may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Grammar  or 
Logick,  as  they  are  delivered  in  books  and  fyflems.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, every  one  is  in  fome  degree  a  mailer  of  that  Art  which  is  generally 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Phyfiognomy ;  and  naturally  forms  to  him- 
felf  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  Granger,  from  the  features  and  linea- 
ments of  his  face.  We  are  no  fooner  prefented  to  any  one  we  never 
faw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a 
referved,  an  affable,  or  a  good-natured  man ;  and  upon  our  firfi  going  in- 
to a  company  of  ftrangers,  our  benevolence  or  averfion,  awe  or  contempt, 
rifes  naturally  towards  feveral  particular  perfons,  before  we  have  heard 
them  fpeak  a  fingle  word,  or  fo  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

Every  paflion  gives  a  particular  call;  to  the  countenance,  and  is  apt  to 
difcover  it  felf  in  fome  feature  or  other.  I  have  feen  an  eye  curfe  for 
half  an  hour  together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man  fcoundrel.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  complain,  refent,  languilh,  defpair,and 
die,  in  dumb  (how.  For  my  own  part,  1  am  fo  apt  to  frame  a  notion 
of  every  man's  humour  or  circumftances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  fome- 
times  employed  my  felf  from  Char'mg-Crofs  to  the  Royal- Ex  change  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  thofe  who  have  pafled  by  me.  When  I  fee  a 
man  with  a  four  rivell'd  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife;  and 
when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  friends,  his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recoiled!:  the  Author  of  a  famous  faying  to  a  ftranger  who 
Hood  filent  in  his  company,  Speak  that  I  may  fee  thee:  But,  with  fub- 
rrflffion,  1  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our  words, 
and  that  a  man's  fpeech  is  much  more  eafily  difguifed  than  his  counte- 

Vol.  II.  Eeee  nance. 
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nance.  In  this  cafe,  however,  I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much 
more  expreffive  than  the  lines  of  it :  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  general- 
ly nothing  elfe  but  the  inward  difpofition  of  the  mind  made  vilible. 

Thofc  who  have  eftablifhed  Phyfiognomy  into  an  art,  and  laid  down 
rules  of  judging  mens  tempers  by  their  faces,  have  regarded  the  features 
much  more  than  the  air.    Martial  has  a  pretty  Epigram  on  this  fubjeft. 

Crine  ruber,  niger  ore,  brevis  fede,  lumine  lajusy 
Rem  magnam  fraftas,  Zoile,  Ji  bonus  es. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  die ; 
Short  of  one  foot,  dijiorted  in  an  eye : 
With  all  thefe  tokens  of  a  knave  compleat, 
Should'' Ji  thou  be  hone  ft,  thou'rt  a  devli/h  cheat. 

I  have  feen  a  very  ingenious  Author  on  this  fubjecl,  who  founds  his 
fpeculations  on  the  fuppofition,  that  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his 
face  a  remote  likenefs  to  that  of  an  Ox,  a  Sheep,  a  Lion,  an  Hog,  or 
any  other  creature ;  he  hath  the  fame  refemblance  in  the  frame  of  his 
mind,  and  is  fubjedf.  to  thofe  paffions  which  are  predominant  in  the  crea- 
ture that  appears  in  his  countenance.  Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of 
feveral  faces  that  are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  over-charging 
the  likenefs,  difcovers  the  figures  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  brutal  faces 
in  human  features.  I  remember  in  the  life  of  the  famous  Prince  ofCon- 
de  the  writer  obferves,  the  face  of  that  Prince  was  like  the  face  of  an 
Eagle,  and  that  the  Prince  was  very  well  pleafed  to  be  told  fo.  In  this 
cafe  therefore  we  may  be  fure,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  fome  general  im- 
plicit notion  of  this  art  of  Phyfiognomy  which  I  have  juft  now  mentio- 
ned ;  and  that  when  his  Courtiers  told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an 
Eagle's,  he  underftood  fhem  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  told  him, 
there  was  fomething  in  his  looks  which  mewed  him  to  be  ftrong,  aftive, 
piercing,  and  of  a  royal  defcent.  Whether  or  no  the  different  motions 
of  the  animal  fpirits  in  different  paffions,  may  have  any  effeel  on  the  mould 
of  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the 
fame  kind  of  fouls  require  the  fame  kind  of  habitations,  I  mall  leave  to 
the  confideration  of  the  curious.  In  the  mean  time  I  think  nothing 
can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to 
be  an  honeft,  juft,  good-natured  man,  in  fpite  of  all  thofe  marks  and 
fignatures  which  nature  feems  to  have  fet  upon  him  for  the  contrary. 
This  very  often  happens  among  thofe,  who  inftead  of  being  exafpera- 

ted 
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ted  by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  them- 
felves  entirely  to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting  thofe  beau- 
ties which  are  more  lafting,  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  feen  many 
an  amiable  piece  of  deformity ;  and  have  obferved  a  certain  chearfulnefs 
in  as  bad  a  fyflem  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  together,  which  hath 
appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  infolent  beauty- 
There  is  a  double  praife  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that 
teems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice ;  in  many  fuch 
cafes  the  foul  and  the  body  do  not  feem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  Nature.  There  chanced 
to  be  a  great  Phyfiognomift  in  his  time  at  Athens,  who  had  made  ftrange 
difcoveries  of  mens  tempers  and  inclinations  by  their  outward  appear- 
ances. Socrates's  difciples,  that  they  might  put  this  Artift  to  the  tryal, 
carried  him  to  their  mailer,  whom  he  had  never  feen  before,  and  did 
not  know  he  was  then  in  company  with  him.  After  a  lliort  examination 
of  his  face,  the  Phyfiognomift  pronounced  him  the  molt  lewd,  libidinous, 
drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon 
which  the  difciples  all  burft  out  a  laughing,  as  thinking  they  had  detected 
the  falihood  and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  might  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  his  prefent  miftake; ' 
for  that  he  himfelf  was  naturally  inclined  to  thofe  particular  vices  which 
the  Phyfiognomift  had  difcovered  in  his  countenance,  but  that  he  had 
conquered  the  ftrong  difpofitions  he  was  born  with  by  the  dictates  of 
Philofophy. 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  Author,  that  Socrates  very  much  re- 
fembled  Silenus  in  his  face ;  which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly 
obferved  from  the  ftatues  and  bufts  of  both,  that  are  ftill  extant ;  as  well 
as  on  feveral  antique  feals  and  precious  ftones,  which  are  frequently  e- 
nough  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  however  ob- 
servations of  this  nature  may  fometimes  hold,  a  wife  man  fhould  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance. 
It  is  an  irreparable  injuftice  we  are  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  when 
we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and  features  of  thofe  whom  we  do  not 
know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  hatred  againft  a  perfon  of  worth,  or 
fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  and  ill-natnred  by  his  afpett,  whom  we  think 
we  cannot  efteem  too  much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  his  real  cha. 
rafter?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  fyftem  of  ethicks,  reckons  this  par- 
ticular inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  againft  a  man  for  his  looks,  among 
the  fmalier  vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a 
Trofopolepfia. 

E  e  e  e  a  Tuefday, 
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. Petite  bine  juvenefque  fenefque 

Finem  animo  certum,  miferifque  viatica  cams. 
Cras  hoc  fiet.  Idem  crasfiet.   Ghttd'?  quafi  magnum 
Nempe  diem  donas  $  fed  cum  lux  altera  venit, 
Jam  eras  heflernum  confumpfimus  j  ecce  aliud  cras 
Egerit  hos  annos,  et  femper  paulum  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamvis  prope  te>  quamvis  temone  fub  uno 
Vertentem  fefe  frujira  feflabere  canthum.  Per. 


AS  my  correspondents  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  love  are  very  numerous,, 
it  is  my  defign,  if  poflible,  to  range  them  under  feveral  heads, 
and  addrefs  my  felf  to  them  at  different  times.  The  firft  branch 
of  them,  to  whofe  fervice  I  fliall  dedicate  this  paper,  are  thofe  that  have 
to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  fpinning  out  the 
time  of  courtfhip  to  an  immoderate  length,  without  being  able  either  to 
clofe  with  their  lovers,  or  to  difmifs  them.  I  have  many  letters  by  me 
filled  with  complaints  againft  this  fort  of  women.  In  one  of  them  no  lefs 
a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  coiff  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  fuit  Vicefi- 
mo  nono  Caroli  fecundi  before  he  had  been  a  twelve-month  at  the  Tem- 
ple ;  that  he  profecuted  it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar ; 
that  at  prefent  he  is  a  Serjeant  at  Law ;  and  notwithstanding  he  hoped 
that  matters  would  have  been  long  fince  brought  to  an  iflue,  the  fair  one. 
flill  demnrrs.  I  am  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  Gentleman's  Phrafe,  that  I 
fhall  diftinguifh  this  feci:  of  women  by  the  title  of  Demurrers.  I  find 
by  another  letter  from  one  that  calls  himfelf  T/yrJis,  that  his  miftrefs  has 
been  demurring  above  thefe  feven  years.  But  among  all  my  Plaintiffs  of 
this  nature,  I  moll  pity  the  unfortunate  ^Philander,  a  man  of. a  conflant 
paffion  and  plentiful  fortune,  who  fets  forth  that  the  timorous  and  irre- 
iblute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  flie  is  pall  child-bearing.    Strephon  appears 

by 
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by  his  letter  to  be  a  very  cholerick  lover,  and  irrevocably  fmitten  with 
one  that  demurrs  out  of  felf-interefl.  He  tells  me  with  great  paflion  that 
fhe  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth  ;  that  fhe  drilled  him  on  to  five  and 
fifty,  and  that  he  verily  believes  fhe  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age  if  fhe 
can  find  her  account  in  another.  I  fliall  conclude  this  narrative  with  a  let- 
ter from  honefl  Sam.  Hopewell,  a  very  pleafant  fellow,  who  it  feems 
has  at  lalt  married  a  "Demurrer :  I  mult  only  premife,  that  Sam.  who  is  a 
very  good  bottle-companion,  has  been  the  diverfion  of  his  friends,  upon 
account  of  his  paflion,  ever  fince  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  one. 

T)ear  Sir, 
cC  y  OU  know  very  well  my  paflion  for  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
X  "  flie  has  led  me :  flie  took  me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twen- 
"  ty,  and  dodged  with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till  fhe  is 
«*  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado  become  the  mafter  of 
"  her  perfon,  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent.  She  is  however  in  my  eye  a  very 
"  charming  old  woman.  We  often  lament  that  we  did  not  marry  foon- 
"  er,  but  fhe  has  no  body  to  blame  for  it  but  her  felf :  You  know  very 
"  well  that  flie  would  never  think  of  me  whilft  flie  had  a  tooth  in  her 
"  head.  I  have  put  the  date  of  my  paflion  {Anno  Amoris  trigefimo  pri- 
"  mo)  inftead  of  a  pofie,  on  my  wedding-ring.  I  expect  you  fliould  fend 
"  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  an  Epthalamium,  upon 
"  this  occafion, 

Mrs.  Maitha\r  and  yours  eternally, 

Sam.  Hopewell. 

In  order  to  banifh  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does  not  only  pro- 
duce great  unealinefs  to  private  perfons,  but  has  alfo  a  very  bad  influence 
on  the  publick,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliew  the  folly  of  Demurring  from 
two  or  three  reflections,  which  I  earneftly  recommend  to  the  thoughts  of 
my  fair  Readers. 

Firft  of  all  I  would  have  them  ferioufly  think  on  the  fhortnefs  of  their 
time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  Coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A 
timorous  woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  fhe  has  done  deliberating. 
Were  the  age  of  man  the  fame  that  it  was  before  the  flood,  a  Lady  might 
Sacrifice  half  a  century  to  a  fcruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demur- 
ring. Had  fhe  nine  hundred  years  good,  flie  might  hold  out  to  the  con- 
vcrfion  of  the  Jews  before  flie  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed' upon.    But, 

al.is ! 
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alas !  fhe  ought  to  play  her  part  in  hafle,  when  fhe  confiders  that  fhe  is 
fuddenly  to  quit  the  ftage,  and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  would  defire  my  female  Readers  to  confider, 
that  as  the  term  of  life  is  ihort,  that  of  beauty  is  much  fhorter.  The 
rinell  skin  wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  lofes  the  ftrength  of  its  colouring 
fo  foon,  that  we  have  fcarce  time  to  admire- it.  1  might  embellifh  this 
fubjeft  with  rofes  and  rain-bows,  and  feveral  other  ingenious  conceits, 
which  I  may  pollibly  referve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  confideration  which  I  would  likewife  recommend  to 
a  Demurrer,  and  that  is  the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  fhe 
is  about  threefcore,  if  fhe  cannot  fatistie  her  doubts  and  fcruples  before 
that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter  fpring,  that  fometimes  gets  into  the 
blood  of  an  old  woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very  odd  fort  of  an  animal. 
?  would  therefore  have  the  Demurrer  conlider  what  a  ftrange  figure  fhe 
will  make,  if  fhe  chances  to  get  over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final 
refolution,  in  that  unfeafonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  underflood,  by  any  thing  I  have  here  faid,  to 
difcourage  that  natural  modefty  in  the  fex,  which  renders  a  retreat  from 
the  firft  approaches  of  a  lover  both  fafhionable  and  graceful ;  all  that  I  in- 
tend, is,  to  advife  them,  when  they  are  prompted  by  reafon  and  inclina- 
tion, to  demurr  only  out  of  form,  and  fo  far  as  decency  requires.  A 
virtuous  woman  fhould  rejecl  the  firft.  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good  man 
does  that  of  a  Bifhoprick  ;  but  I  would  advife  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  to  perfifl  in  refufing  what  they  fecretly  approve.  I  would  in  this 
particular  propofe  the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton 
has  reprefented  her  in  the  following  paffage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  tran- 
scribing entire,  though  only  the  twelve  laft  lines  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  rib  he  formd  and  fi/hiond  with  his  hands  ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  different  fex,  fo  lovely  fair, 
That  what  feetnd  fair  in  all  the  world,  feemd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  fnmntd  up,  in  her  contain  d ; 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  in  fits' d 
Sweetnefs  into  my  heart  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpird 
The  fpirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

She  difappeard,  and  left  me  dark ;  /  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 

Her 
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Her  lofis,  and  other  flea/tires  all  abjure: 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  Jaw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn  d 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  beftow 
To  make  her  amiable.     On/he  came, 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unfieeny 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  /ancJity  and  marriage  rites: 
Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps,  heaven  in  her  eyey 
In  every  gejlure  dignity  and  love. 
I  overjoy  d,  could  not  forbear  aloud. 

This  turn  hath  made  amends ;  thou  haft  fulfill 'd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairejl  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviejl.     I  now  fee 
Bone  of  my  bone,  fiejh  of  my  flejh,  my  /elf ...'. 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought* 
Tet  innocence  and  virgin  modejiy, 
Her  virtue  and  the  confidence  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unfiought  be  won^ 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrufive,  but  retired 
The  more  defirable,  or  to  fay  all, 
Nature  her  fie  If,  though  pure  of  fin ful  thought % 
JVr ought  in  her  fo,  that  feeing  me  Jhe  turn'd; 
I  follow' d  her :  She  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obfequious  majefty  approved 
My  pleaded  reafion.    To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
I  led  her  blujhing  like  the  morn 
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